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Xhb  purport  of  the  fdlowing  observations  is  to  take  a  general  re** 
view  of  the  state  of  public  afiairs,  from  the  period  of  the  late 
treaties  to  the  commencement  of  the  year  1822.  The  circum- 
stances whidi  compose  this  review  have  not,  as  yet,  been  produced 
to  the  public  with  sufficient  fulness  and  distinctness.  If  some  of 
the  matters  have  been  touched  upon,  and  even  discussed  in  parlia- 
ment, in  answer  to  the  observations  of  the  opponents  of  his  Majes- 
ty's ministers,  they  have  been  discussed  only  as  single  measures, 
and  without  any  reference  to  their  coherence  with  die  system  of 
administration  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 

The  ministers  of  a  free  and  high-minded  country  cannot  be 
without  a  due  feeling  of  the  value  of  public  character.  ^They 
know,  that  in  public  station,  still  more  than  in  private  life,  a  good 
name  is  connected  with  the  due  and  efiective  performance  of 
duties  %  that  chsuracter  is  influence,  and  that  influence  is  power; 
Aat  power  from  influence  will  extend  its  operation,  where  power 
from  law  and  positive  authority  cannot  reach ;  and  that  the  good- 
will of  the  people  towards  government,  has  in  all  ages  proved  the 
readiest  means  of  an  effective  administration.  Under  these  consi- 
derations, his  Majesty's  ministers  for  themselves,  and  their  friends 
for  them,  must  naturally  desire  to  stand  well  in  public  opinion. 
They  desire  it  for  themselves,  and  they  desire  it  for  the  country. 
For  themselves,  they  must  feel  that  they  deserve  public  confidence 
for  a  conscientious  and  effective  discharge  of  their  duries :  for  the 
country,  they  must  desire,  and  desire  most  anxiously,  that  a  general 
feeling  for  the  public  gck)d,  and  a  general  persuasion  tteit  die 
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government  is  industriously  occupied  in  p  ursuing  it,  may  excit 
such  a  spirit  of  concurrent  effort  between  the  people  and  their 
governors,  as  to  give  manners  the  effect  and  authority  of  laws ;  and 
may  bring  into  disuse  any  statutes,  if  such  there  be,  required  in 
more  turbulent  times  to  repress  public  disorders.  Such  is  the 
general  purpose  of  the  statement  and  review  which  follow. 

According  to  the  form  which  the  administration  of  the  British 
Empire  has  long  assumed,  the  public  business  has  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  years  distributed  itself  into  the  four  main  departments 
— of  Finance,  the  Foreign  Affairs,  Home  Department,  and  the 
Colonies.  Under  the  first  of  these  departments,  that  of  the  Fi- 
nance, the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  have  it  in  charge  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
due  distribution  of  the  public  revenue,  and  for  the  integrity  of  all 
those  sources  of  navigation,  commerce,  manufactures,  internal 
trade  and  industry,  from  which  such  revenue  must  be  derived ;  and^ 
finally,  (in  co-operation  with  the  other  Boards  appointed  for  this 
special  service)  diey  have  to  provide  for  the  naval  and  military  de- 
fence of  the  empire,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  docks,  ^ursenalSf 
ordnance,  &c.  in  all  the  means  and  materials  of  future  operation. 

To  the  Home  Department  belong  the  maintenance  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  public  peace,  and  th^  due  execution  of  the  laws  for  thci 
support  of  internal  order  and  tranquillity ;  whilst  the  DepartmenU 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Colonies  embrace,  according  to  their 
denominations,  our  relations  with  foreign  states  and  our  own  cok>« 
nies.  Following  the  order  of  these  departments,  it  is  now  propo- 
sed to  produce  and  explain  to  the  public,  in  a  general  and  succinct 
view,  the  former,  and  the  actual  condition  of  each ;  the  difficul- 
ties which  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  to  encounter^  and  what,  un- 
der such  difficulty,  they  have  accomplished  ;  how  diey  have  admi- 
nistered the  finance,  and  conciliated  the  due  maintenance  of  the  re* 
venue  in  all  its  sources,  with  the  due  alleviation  of  the  public  bur- 
dens; how  they  have  maintained  the  public  peace  with  as  little 
cost  as  possible  to  personal  liberty ;  and  under  what  system  they 
have  administered  the  foreign  relations  of  the  empire.  This  re- 
riew,  under  the  four  departments,  will  necessarily  comprehend  a 
general  survey  of  the  proceedings  of  administration  within  the 
whole  compass  of  public  business.  It  will  explain  the  state  of  our 
finances,  and  our  national  resources ;  it  will  open  a  view  of  our 
existing  relations  with  foreign  states ;  it  will  display,  as  a  part  of 
our  domestic  policy,  the  general  system  under  which  his  Majesty's 
ministers  have  endeavoured,  more  by  discipline  than  by  measures  of 
Unnpr  and  menace,  to  restore  Ireland  to  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion pf  law.  It  will  shbw  what  has  been  done  for  our  colonies, 
and  for  the  commercial  interests  of  the  empire  *,  and  what  is  now 
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in  discussion  for  tht  extension  of  our  trade  and  manufactureSy  a(nd 
for  simplifying  and  facilitating  mercantile  business. 


Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the  consequent  return  of 
many  branches  of  industry  to  those  foreign  nations,  for  whom  we 
carried  and  manufactured  during  the  period  of  hostilities,  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  saw  that  a  twofold  duty  had  devolved  upon  them 
-^tne  one,  that  of  considering  the  amount  of  the  National  Debt  and 
the  pressure  of  the  annual  taxation,  and,  under  this  consideration^ 
relieving  the  country  by  making  every  possible  saving  in  the  public 
expenditure ;  the  other,  that  of  considering  the  actual  condition  of 
the  trading  part  of  the  community  under  the  contracted  compass 
of  trade  in  the  different  circumstances  of  peace  and  war — and,  un- 
der these  ,  circumstances,  not  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  a  large 
body  of  men  by  withdrawing  suddenly  too  great  a  portion  of  the 
national  capital.  From  the  conclusion  of  l^e  war  to  the  present 
period,  his  Majesty's  ministers  have  accordingly  directed  their 
steady  attention  to  this  object,  so  qualified ;  namely,  to  such  a  re- 
duction of  the  annual  burdens  as  might  in  its  degree  be  consistent 
with  the  due  maintenance  of  the  public  service— and,  in  its  mode^ 
not  discharge  with  a  dangerous  precipitancy  too  large  a  portion  of 
the  circulating  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

Under  these  circumstances,  me  inquiry  into  the  financial  con- 
duct of  his  Majesty's  mmisters  appears  naturally  to  divide  itself 
into  the  two  points  : 

First,  what  reductions  have  been  made  by  them  in  the  ammal 
expenditure  and  taxation  of  the  country^  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  to  the  present  period -whether  the  public  service  could  ad- 
mit of  any  further  reductions  than  those  actually  made  ;  and  whe- 
ther they  have  not  been  carried  into  effect  at  the  first  practicable 
opportunity. 

Secondly,  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  main  sources  of  the 
national  revenue  and  public  wealth— whether  they  are  entire  and 
imimpaired  5  and  whether  they  justify  a  confidence  for  the  present. 


The  examination  of  the  question  in  these  subdivisions  will  pro- 
duce the  whole  subject  fairly  and  fully  before  the  public,  and  will 
enable  the  British  people  to  determine,  whether,  in  the  administra« 
tion  of  the  finances,  his  Majesty's  Government  have  performed  their 
duty,  and  have  accomplished  as  much  as  could  reasmably  be  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 
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Firsty  therefore,  *aJuU  reductions  have  been  made  by  his  Majesljfs 
ministers^  in  the  anivual  expenditure  and  taxation  the  coutUrtff 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  war  to  the  present  period. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  1815,  the  first  and  anxious 
consideration  of  his  Majesty^s  ministers  was  to  make  such  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  establishments,  as  might  be  consistent  with  the  security  of 
die  empire,  and  its  station  among  European  powers.  In  considering 
this  question,  the  immediate  subject  of  inquiry  was,  the  general  basis 
upon  which  the  future  peace  establishment  should  be  estimated* 
llie  peace  establishment  of  1792  naturally  suggested  itself  to  their 
consideration.  As  in  all  political  questions  it  is  not  only  matter  of 
prudence  and  policy,  but  contributes  much  to  thefacility  of  busi- 
ness, to  proceed  according  to  some  acknowledged  rule,  his  Majes- 
ty's ministers  adopted  this  estimate  in  the  first  instance  subje*ct, 
however^  to  the  qualifications  rendered  necessary  by  a  new  state  of 
things,  and  by  an  actual  knowledge  (which  they  personally  posses- 
sed) that  Mr.  Pitt  himself  had  often  regretted  that  he  had  taken 
the  establishment  of  1792  at  too  Iowa  scale,  and  was  therefore 
obliged  to  augment  it  in  time  of  peace.  With  these  qualifics^ons, 
hb  Majesty's  ministers  adopted  the  peace  estimate  of  1792. 

Having  assumed  this  basis,  the  next  process  was  to  consider  in 
what  respect  the  general  state  of  the  nation,  and  its  relations  with 
the  other  powers  of  Europe,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  differed 
from  the  condition  of  the  country  in  1792  ;  and  what  augmenta- 
tion was  necessary  for  the  new  circumstances  severally  considered. 
The  new  peace  establishment,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  to  be 
distributed  through  the  four  branches — of  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  the  old  and  new  colonies.  In  Great  Britain,  in  1792,  the 
peace  establishment  was  17,000  men.  Now,  in  the  condition  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  diere  were  two  main 
drcumstances  which  essentially  distinguished  her  situation  from 
that  of  1792.  Her  great  increase  of  population,  amounting  at 
least  to  one-fifth  \  and,  without  intending  to  express  any  doubt 
of  the  loyaltv  and  patriotism  of  the  great  body  of  this  happy  coun- 
try, it  must  be  added,  that  there  was  assuredly  somewhat  of"  a  new 
state  of  the  public  mind,  and  a  new  force  given  to  public  passions, 
in  the  peculur  form  which  the  press  of  that  day  had  already  as- 
sumed. There  was  yet  a  third,  and  fourth  circumstance,  in  the  en- 
larged basis  and  frame-work  of  the  army  and  navy  themselves,  and 
in  the  new  system  of  relieving  foreign  garrisons,  so  happily  adopt- 
ed; that  of  relieving  by  regiments,  instead  of  drafts.  Under  the 
collective  effect  of  these  several  circumstances,  his  Majesty's  min- 
isters were  led  into  the  necessary  conclusion,  that  an  augmentation 
of  at  least  one-third  of  the  estabUshment  of  1792  was  necessary  for 
the  home-establishment  in  Great  Britain  in  1819.   They  accord- 
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ingly  took  this  estimate,  namely,  25,000  men,  as  the  immediate 
peace  establishment  of  England. 

The  next  consideration  was  the  establishment  of  Ireland.  In 
1792,  the  amount  of  this  establishment  had  been  taken  at  12,00O 
men.  The  strong  and  concurrent  representations  of  the  Irish  go- 
vernment and  magistracy  convinced  his  Majesty's  ministers,  that 
at  least  double  this  number  was  now  necessary  for  the  security  of 
personal  property,  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  for  the 
due  support  of  the  laws  and  authorities.  Owing  to  the  long 
period  of  war,  36,000  men  had  been  constandy  maintained  in  that 
kingdom,  and  had  found  sufficient  occupation  in  guarding  her 
domestic  peace.  At  the  very  period  when  his  Majesty's  ministers 
were  considering  this  question  of  the  future  establishment  for 
Ireland,  there  were  ho  less  than  four  hundred  military  quarters  or 
stations  distributed  through  the  Irish  counties ;  and  daily  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  the  government,  upon  the  temporary 
removal  of  any  of  them,  that  the  persons  and  property  of  the  pro- 
testant  inhabitants  were  endangered.  Under  tiiese  circumstances, 
his  Majesty's  ministers  took  the  future  peace  establishment  for 
Ireland  at  25,000  men. 

The  consideration  next  in  order  was  the  establbhment  of  the 
old  colonies.   In  1792  the  allowance  for  this  portion  of  the  em- 

Eire  was  17,090  men.  Upon  investigating  this  part  of  our  esta- 
lishment,  it  was  immediately  seen,  that  the  colonies  likewise 
presented  an  aspect  very  different  from  their  condition  in  1792. 
The  old  colonies  were  Gibraltar,  the  North  American  Colonies 

i Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Bahama  Islands), 
Jamaica,  and  the  Leeward  Islands.  In  1792  the  force  there 
StaticHied  w&s  17,000;  but,  upon  looking  at  the  state  of  each 
severally,  it  was  seen  that  an  addition  was  now  required.'  In  1792 
the  force  at  Gibraltar  was  4000  men.  This  was  deemed  suffi- 
cient fot  1816.  In  the  North  American  colonies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  the  force  in  1792  was  5000  men. 
From  the  new  circumstances  of  Canada,  and  from  its  new  relations 
Heith  the  United  States,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  this  force ; 
and  upon  consulting  with  military  men  acquainted  With  the  fron- 
tiers and  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  was  found  that  a  great  ad- 
dition was  now  necessary  for  the  security  of  British  North 
America.  It  was  particularly  represented  to  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters under  this  head,  by  the  local  authorities,  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Canadian  rivers  was  often  interrupted  for  months  together; 
and  ^t,  upon  any  sudden  breach  witii  America,  concurring  with 
an  insufficient  force  in  Canada,  th^  country  might  be  overwhehned 
by  ah  incursion,  before  the  possible  arrival  of  troops  from  remote 
stations.   They  were  further  reminded  of  its  growing  importance 
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todie  oMuneroe^  and  pardeidarly  to  die  iiairigalion>  of  the  United 
Empire ;  and  it  was  recalled  to  their  recollection^  that  the  vesseU 
employed  in  our  trade  with  Canada  amounted  to  nearly  one*fourth 
e£  the  tonnage  of  the  British  Empire.  Under  these  circumstances, 
die  estimate  for  the  North  American  colonies  was  taken  at  9000 
men.  In  1793,  the  force  at  Jamaica  was  about  2000  men*  But 
in  its  present  condition^  there  were  two  strong  additional  circum*- 
stances ;  the  first,  the  growth  of  the  black  state  of  Hayti  in  its 
immediate  Ticinity  $  and  die  second,  the  growdi  of  the  colony 
itself,  and  the  anxious  representations  of  the  colonists^  of  their  state 
of  insecurity  with  an  insufficient  force.  As  respected  the  progres- 
stfe  growth  of  the  colony,  and  its  actual  importance  to  the  general 
trade  of  the  empire,  it  was  represented  to  mmistersi  that  the  Bridsh 
capital  employed  in  Jamaica  exceeded  sixty  millions ;  and  diat 
in  the  year  1815  the  island  had  exported  ninety^eight  thousand 
hogsheads  of  sugar ;  that  this  had  employed  twenty-one  thousand 
tons  of  British  shipping,  and  five  thousand  Bridsh  seamen,  and 
had  aflbrded  two  millions  to  the  revenue  of  the  country ;  a  sum 
amounting  to  within  half  a  million  of  the  ordinary  charge  of  the 
whole  army  of  England.  Upon  this  representadon  the  new  esd- 
mates  for  Jamaica  were  taken  at  four  thousand  men.  The  force  for 
the  Leeward  Islands  in  1793,  had  been  fpur  thousand  two  hundred 
men.  Under  the  same  circumstances  of  die  vicinity  of  a  new  black 
em{Mre,  of  die  progressive  growth  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  some  naval  docks  and  arsenals,  not  immediately  re* 
movable,  the  estimate  for  these  islands  was  now  taken  at  five  thou- 
sand men.  The  whole  colonial  esdmate  for  the  old  colonies  was 
ditts  setded,  in  the  first  instance,  at  twenty-three  thousand ;  a  peace 
establishment  exceeding  that  of  1792,  for  the  same  stations,  by 
seven  thousand  men  i  an  addidon  resting  upon  the  principles  above 
explained,  of  the  growth  of  the  colonies  themselves,  and  of  d^ 
progress  of  adjofaiing  states. 

The  final  cmsideradon,  as  to  the  esdmates  for  the  new  peace 
establishment,  regarded  the  new  colonies.  In  1792,  the  number 
of  our  colonies  was  only  twenty-six.  In  1816,  they  had  increased 
to  forty-three.  These  new  colonies  were^Malta,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  the  African  setdements,  St.  Hdena,  Ceylon,  die  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Mauritius,  Surinam,  Trinidad,  Berbice,  Esseiquibo, 
St.  Lude,  and  Tobago.  The  estimates  of  1792  of  course  aflbrded 
no  rule  for  the  future  establishment  of  these  cotonies.  But 
another  criterion  naturally  suggested  itself;  that  of  the  force 
which  the  former  possessors  of  those  colonies  deemed  to  be  ne- 
cessary for  their  defence  and  administration.  According  to  this 
flfttasure,  their  collective  peace  establishment  was  thus  primarily 
taken  at  twenty-three  thousand  men.  Ministers  saw,  indeed^  that 
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die  same  ainount  of  force  would  not  always  be  necessarr  for  this 
$emce  5  but  that  portions  might  be  withdrawn  gradually,  as  the 
cqlonists  became  accustomed  to  the  superior  administration  of 
British  laws.  But  as  all  these  colonies  were  conquests,  and  as  the 
greater  part  of  them  had  experienced  the  contagion  of  French 
revolutionary  principles  5  as  the  inhabitants  of  nearly  all  were  at 
that  time  adverse;  and  as  the  greater  portion  were  impatient, 
turbulent,  and  even  democratically  inclined ;  it  was  deemedneces- 
sary  to  take  the  estimate  at  the  above  standard. 

Upon  these  principles,  the  total  peace  establishment  was  taken 
at  99,000  men  i  thirty  thousand  of  which  (twenty-three  thousand 
for  the  new  colonies,  and  seven  thousand  for  the  new  mode  of 
relieving  distant  garrisons  by  regiments  instead  of  by  drafts)  were 
required  for  services  entirely  new,  and  not  having  any  existence  in 
1792.  Thirteen  thousand  more  of  this  number  were  required,  in 
the  unanimous  q;)inion  of  all  parties,  as  an  addition  to  the  former 
establishment  for  Ireland,  and  two  thousand  for  Jamaica,  under 
her  new  relation  of  neighbourhood  to  Hayti.  Widi  these  deduc- 
tions, it  will  be  immediately  seen  that  there  was  a  very  near  cor- 
respondence  in  the  estimates  for  the  two  periods  of  1792,  and 
1816.  The  main  and  indeed  the  sole  difierence  was  in  the  small 
addition  to  Canada  and  the  Leeward  Islands  ;  the  actual  addition 
to  the  home  force  in  Great  Britain  being  chiefly  for  the  relief  by 
regiments  to  our  remote  garrisons. 

As  such  were  the  reductions  made  in  the  army  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  men  to  be  retained  in  pay  and  service,  the  reduction 
proposed,  andv  afterwards  executed  within  the  year,  for  the  navy, 
was  still  more  considerable.  The  peace  establishment  was  here 
taken  at  thirty-three  thousand  men,  being  an  immediate  reduction 
of  upwards  of  seventy  thousand ;  and,  including  the  public  yards 
connected  with  this  service,  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  The  result  of  the  reduction  in  these  two  heads  of  the  public 
service  was  briefly,  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  of  1816,  and 
before  the  meeting  of  the  session  of  parliament  for  the  year  follow^ 
ing,  upwards  of  diree  hundred  thousand  soldiers  ana  sailors  had 
been  disembodied  and  discharged  from  the  public  service.  From 
the  end  of  1814,  the  earliest  moment  from  which  it  was  possible 
to  commence  the  work  of  retrenchment,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  men  had  been  disbanded  from  the 
regular  force,  ^d  in  the  year  1816,  this  amoutit  of  reduction 
was  augmented  by  a  further  discharge  of  fifty-six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-three  men,  disbanded  before  the  conclusion  of 
that  year.  In  the  speech  by  which  the  session  of  1 8 16  was  opened, 
his  pre^ut  Majesty  had  conmianded  the  commissioners  to  assure 
the  parliament,  that  they  might  rely  on  every  disposition  upon  his 
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part  to  concur  in  such  measures  of  economy  as  might  be  found 
con»8tent  with  the  security  of  the  country,  and  with  the  station 
which  we  occupy  in  Europe*  In  this  manner  did  his  Majesty's 
ministers  redeem  this  pledge  of  public  economy  and  reduction  in 
the  establishments.  Considering  the  magnitude  of  force  upon 
which  reductions  were  to  be  made  ;  the  variety  and  complexity  of 
die  interests  concerned ;  the  number  and  remoteness  of  the  sta- 
tions ;  the  diminution  of  demand  upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  country ;  and  the  general  stagnation  consequent  upon  the  first 
tranntion  from  war  to  peace ;  it  is  assuredly  not  too  much  to 
assert,  that  in  such  an  interval  of  time,  and  from  such  a  national 
force,  no  period  of  our  history  exhibits  such  an  amount  of  reduction. 

As  such  was  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  men  in  the  naval 
and  military  service,  it  was  attended,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  a 
umilar  diminution  in  the  vearly  supplies  for  these  services.  It 
would  be  impertinent  to  the  present  purpose  of  these  remarks  to 
repeat  in  detail  the  estimates  ;of  past  years ;  the  object  is  briefly  to 
establish  the  first  position  of  our  statement;  that  his  Majesty's 
ministers  have  made  all  possible  reductions  in  the  public  expendi* 
ture,  and  commenced  such  reductions  at  the  first  possible  period. 
Suflice  it  therefore  to  add,  as  regards  the  supplies  of  the  year 
1816,  that,  when  compared  with  the  estimates  of  the  previous 
year,  the  public  expenditure  was  reduced  by  upwards  of  seventy 
millions.  In  the  three  branches,  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance, 
nearly  forty  millions*  were  at  once  struck  off.  As  respected  the 
burdens  of  the  country,  eighteen  millions  of  taxes  were  repealed 
within  the  same  year ;  a  sum  exceeding  the  whole  of  the  national 
revenue,  before  the  war,  by  two  millions.  Under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  assuredly  but  justice  to  his  Majesty's  ministers  to 
acknowledge,  that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  peace  establishment 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  in  £e  amount  and  promptitude  of  the 
reductions,  they  satisfied  every  reasonable  expectation.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  under  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  they 
raised  the  whole  supply  of  the  year,  still  necessarily  large,  (twenty- 
seven  millions)  without  the  imposition  of  any  new  taxes,  and  bj 
the  sole  aid  of  an  advantageous  bargain  with  die  Bank  of  England. 

Having  laid  this  ground-work  for  the  future  peace  establish- 
ment in  1816,  it  will  immediately  appear,  that  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters have  followed  up  the  same  pLan  of  economy  and  reduction 
to  die  present  period. 

Upon  this  principle  they  continued  progres^vely  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  public  expenditure.  In  1816,  the  estimate  for  the 
army  was  taken  at  99,000  men.  In  the  year  1817,  the  colonies 
newly  attached  to  our  empire  having  become  more  firmly  setded, 
and  the  internal  tranquiUity  of  Ireland  assuming  a  more  promi- 
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dng  aspecti  this  estimate  was  reduced  to  61  fiOO,  being  a  redttC" 
tion  of  nearly  18,000  men.    In  the  year  1816,  the  number  of  men 
taken  as  the  estimate  for  the  navy,  was  SS,000.   For  the  year 
1817,  the  estimate  was  reduced  to  19,000,  a  reduction  of  nearly 
one  half,  or  14,000  men,  from  the  former  amount.   In  the  sup^ 
plies,  there  was  the  same  earnest  and  zealous  reduction,  and  ready 
and  sincere  economy.   In  1816,  the  supply  of  the  army  for  this 
first  year  of  the  peace  establishment  had  been  taken  at  10,5649000. 
For  the  year  1817,  the  supply  was  taken  at  a  small  excess  beyond 
nine  millions ;  a  reduction  of  nearly  two  millions  in  this  branch 
only.   In  1816,  the  supply  for  the  navy  was  taken  at  9,434,000. 
In  1817,  diis  supply  was  reduced  to  six  millions.   The  ordnance 
for  1816,  exceeded  one  million  and  a  half.   For  1817,  it  was  re- 
duced by  nearly  half  a  million.   The  miscellaneous  for  1816,  had 
been  estimated  at  two  millions  and  a  half.    For  1817,  it  was  re- 
duced to  seventeen  hundred  thousand  pounds.    The  total  supply 
for  1816,  had  exceeded  twenty-seven  millions.    For  1817,  the 
total  supply  was  a  small  excess  above  twenty-^two  millions,  being 
a  reduction  of  five  milHons  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  year. 
Such,  therefore,  were  the  further  reductions  made  in  the  year 
1817,  beyond  those  of  1816.    The  army  was  reduced  from 
90,000  to  81,000  men.   The  navy  was  reduced  from  88,000  to 
19,000.    The  expense  of  the  army  was  reduced  from  eleven  mil- 
lions to  nine  millions.   The  expense  of  the  navy  was  reduced 
from  ten  to  six.   The  ordnance  was  reduced  nearly  one  fourth  in 
its  whole  expenditure.    The  miscellaneous  more  than  one  third, 
and  the  whole  annual  expenditure  was  reduced  by  one  fifth. 

As  respects  the  Ways  and  Means  of  the  same  year,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  state,  without  entering  into  a  minute  financial  detail, 
that  about  nine  niillionsr  and  a  half  of  the  supply  of  this  year  were 
raised  from  the  ready-money  sources  annually  at  the  disposal  of 
government ;  such  as  the  annual  duties,  lotteries,  old  stores,  Src; 
that  the  remaining  twelve  millions  were  raised  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  on  exchequer  bills,  instead  of  a  loan  ;  and  this  issue 
was  made  upon  such  advantageous  terms,  as  to  save  government 
nearly  half  a  million  in  the  computed  difierence  between  the  inter- 
est of  exchequer  bills  and  the  expense  of  a  loan.  By  a  most 
acute  and  assiduous  attention  to  the  state  of  the  money-market, 
^  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  relieved  it  in  due  time,  by 
paying  ofi^  twenty-seven  millions  out  of  forty-two  of  the  floating 
unfunded  debt ;  and  having  thus  left  fifteen  miHions  only  in  the 
market,  he  was  enabled  to  raise  the  twelve  millions  required  for  die 
service  of  the  year  by  the  cheap  and  easier  ]process  of  exchequer 
bills,  instead  ot  loan.  The  effect  of  this  vigilant  attention  to  the 
money-market,  on  the  part  of  the  ChtnceUor  of  the  Exchequer, 
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md  of  the  abore  measure^  Which  arose  from  it,  was  Sttch  atl  im- 
piorement  in  the  state  of  the  public  credit,  that  the  stocks,  which 
in  18 16  had  be^  generally  at  62,  had  risen  to  74  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1817 ;  being  an  improrement  of  12  per  cent, 
on  the  hundred  pounds  stock,  and  of  nearly  20  upon  the  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  Exchequer  bills,  which  had  been  at  5-^  per  cent, 
in  1816,  were  reduced  in  18ir  to  3^  per  cent,  only ;  a  reduction, 
which,  together  with  other  circumstances,  rendered  the  raising 
the  supply  of  the  year  by  exchequer  bills  so  much  more  adranta- 
geous  than  resorting  to  a  loan. 

There  were  two  further  circumstances  in  the  financial  history 
of  the  year  1817,  which  prove  the  attention  of  ministers  at  once 
to  a  just  economy  in  the  national  expenditure,  and  to  the  due 
relief  af  the  industry  of  the  laboring  classes  sufiering  under  the 
temporary  pressure  of  an  adverse  season.  The  first  of  these 
measures  was  the  appropriation  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  money 
by  government  to  commissioners,  for  the  employment  of  tfa^ 
poor.   The  second  was  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  sinecures. 

Hie  former  of  these  measures  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
peculiar  difficulty  under  which  the  year  1817  was  commenced. 
This  year  opened  Mrith  a  considerable  deficiencv,  not  less  indeed 
than  ten  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount  of  tne  public  revenue  ; 
with  a  harvest  less  than  an  average  by  at  least  one-third,  and  wi^ 
a  most  material  reduction  in  our  general  commerce,  trade,  and 
mdustry.  This  reduction  indeed  necessarily  followed  the  cessa* 
tion  of  the  large  war  expenditure  amongst  ourselves,  and  the  re- 
sumption by  the  continental  nations,  of  those  several  branches  ol 
navigation,  commerce,  and  manufacture,  which,  though  originally 
belonging  to  themselves,  had,  during  the  war  and  the  hostile  oc- 
cupation of  their  soili  been  transferr^  to  Great  Britain.  Suffice 
it  to  say  of  this  temporary  aid,  that  it  was  as  cheerfully  given  as 
it  was  imperiously  required. 

The  second  circumstance,  the  abolition  of  sinecures,  was  a 
concession  to  popular  opinion,  and  was  chiefly  of  public  value, 
inasmuch  as  it  aflForded  the  occasion  of  producing  before  the 
public  the  real  state  of  a  question  upon  t^ch  they  had  been  mudi 
deluded.  According  to  die  popular  writers  of  the  day,  and  even 
to  some  of  the  menibers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  hastity 
and  unwarrantably  adopted  the  assertions  of  such  authorities 
much  of  the  public  distress  was  imputaUe  to  the  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  government  and  ministers.  In  the  discussion  of  the  bUlfoir 
the  abolition  of  sinecures,  it  appeared  that  die  whole  amount  of  them 
did  not  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  that  there  were 
not  more  than  three  of  them  of  any  omsiderable  aimual  income ; 
that  they  were  part  of  the  funds  dF  the  crown,  for  rewarding  cml 
leivices;  and  that,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  they  had  htm 
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given  to  the  families  of  high  public  officers,  in  lieu  of  pensions  to 
which  their  services  had  entitled  them.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  country  could  fgain  little  by  the  abolition  of  sinecures, 
which  were  effectually  pensions  with  the  name  of  offices.  But, 
under  the  current  de^lusion  of  the  day,  the  bill  was  demanded  by 
the  popular  voice,  aiid  was  cheerfully  conceded  by  hia  Majesty's 
ministers.  They  deemed  it,  however,  and  they  doubtless  srill 
deem  it,  a  duty  of  candor,  not  to  catch  at  a  praise  to  which  they 
had  no  just  claim:  they  gave  the  bill  because  the  public  de- 
manded it ;  but  they  stated  that  its  value  was  nothing,  and  upon 
this  score  to  nothing  do  they  lay  claim. 

The  year  1818  opened  under  a  more  favorable  aspect  than  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  ministers  found  themselves  in  a  condition 
of  prosecuting  their  resolute  purpose  of  reducing  the  national 
expenditure.  The  supply  of  the  year  was  accordingly  taken  upon 
a  reduced  scale,  through  all  the  four  branches-r-*the  army,  navy, 
ordnance,  and  miscellaneous. 

For  the  year  1817  the  supply  for  the  army  had  been  nine  mil- 
lions and  eighty  thousand  pounds;  for  1818  it  was  eight  millions 
mne  hundred  thousand  pounds.  In  the  navy,  the  supply  for  1817 
was  seven  millions  five  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  pounds, 
which  included  a  sum  for  the  reduction  of  the  navy  debt.  In 
1818  it  was  six  mUlions-  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand 
pounds,  being  a  saving  of  nearly  one  million  in  the  navy.  The 
ordnance  for  1817  was  one  million  two  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds ;  for  1818  it  was  one  million  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  thousand  pounds.  The  miscellaneous  for  1817  was  one  mil- 
lion seven  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  pounds :  for  1818  it 
was  one  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds.  For 
the  year  1817,  the  total  of  the  supply  for  these  four  branches  of 
the  expenditure  had  been  a  small  excess  above  twenty  millions. 
For  the  year  1818,  the  same  supply  was  a  small  excess  above 
eighteen  millions,  a  saving  of  nearly  two  millions  upon  the  former 
year. 

In  the  financial  history  of  this  year,  it  is  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  not  to  omit  the  eflFective  expedient 
by  which  he  provided  the  Ways  and  Means.  Including  the  interest 
upon  exchequer  bills,  and  the  Sinking  Fund,  upon  their  amount, 
the  total  supply  for  the  year  was  about  twenty-one  millions.  Of 
this  amount  about  seven  millions  and  a  quarter  were,  of  course, 
raised  in  the  usual  way,  by  the  annual  unappropriated  taxes,  the 
lottery,  old  stores,  and  arrears  of  war  duties.  Of  the  remaining 
fourteen  millions,  three  millions  were  procured  by  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  stock  from  funds  of  a  lower  to  a  higher  denominadon 
oS  interest;  the  difierence  of  value  of  the  two  stocks,  about 
eleven  per  cent,  being  paid  to  government  for  the  exchange. 
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This  exchange  was  made  from  stock  of  three  per  cent,  to  stock 
of  three  and  a  half.   The  principle  of  this  measure  was  to  raise 
so  much  of  the  required  sums  for  the  service  of  the  year  with- 
out increasing  the  nominal  capital  of  the  debt ;  that  is  to  say, 
by  creating  a  new  three  and  a  h^f  per  cent,  stock  out  of  the  three 
per  cent,  stock ;  or,  in  other  words,  extingtushing  so  much  of  the 
three  per  cent,  by  converting  it  into  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  and 
taking  the  diflFerence  from  the  purchaser  for  the  public  service 
of  the  year.     The  remaining  eleven  millions  were  ,  raised  in 
the  usual  way '  by  the  issue  of  exchequer  bills ;  but  that  the 
money-market  might  not  be  disadvanta^eously  affected  by  such 
an  issue,  this  measure  was  accompanied  by  withdrawing  and 
funding  twenty-seven  millions  of  debt  and  exchequer  bills  pre- 
viously floating.     This  reduction  of  the  floating  debt  was  as 
seasonable  this  year  as  the  increase  of  it  had  Men  useful  in 
the  preceding.   In  1817  the  Chancellor  of  die  Exchequer  had 
raised  the  money  for  the  service  of  the  year  by  exchequer  bills 
rather  than  by  a  loan,  because  there  was  a  saving  in  this  process, 
and  because  the  state  of  the  unfunded  debt  iivthe  market  admitted 
the  operation.   The  event  justified  the  prudence  of  this  prefer- 
ence, stocks  having  risen  under  its  effect  from  seventy-five  to 
4sighty,  being  a  saving  to  government  of  five  per  cent.,  or  nearly 
two  milUons  upon  the  capital  of  the  loan.    But  whilst  this  consti- 
tuted a  good  reason  for  having  increased  the  unfunded  debt,  in 
1817,  the  actual  quantity  of  it  in  the  market,  in  1818,  formed  a 
reason  equally  strong  for  its  reduction  at  that  period.   Both  mea- 
sures, therefore,  had  been  equally  seasonable,  according  to  the 
different  circumstances  of  the  money-market  in  the  two  years* 

It  was  another  feature  in  the  Finance  of  this  year,  that  though 
eighteen  millions  had  been  added  to  the  unfunded  debt,  fifty  mil- 
Uons had  been  paid  off  the  national  debt  in  the  course  of  three 
years ;  so  that  die  country  had  in  fact  paid  off  nearly  three  times 
as  much  as  it  had  added,  and  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  was  in  full  activity.  In  a  word,  the  summary  of  the 
fiiuincial  history  for  the  year  1818  is,  that,  under  the  head  of  the 
current  supply  of  the  year,  two  millions  were  reduced  from  the 
amount  of  the  former  year ;  that,  under  the  Ways  and  Means,  three 
miUions  were  raised  without  adding  to  the  nominal  amount  of  the 
national  debt,  and  that  about  sixteen  millions  were  paid  off.  The 
funds  were  raised  from  seventy-five  to  eighty,  and  the  public  credit 
of  government  so  elevated  in  the  money-market,  as  to  open  no 
distant  prospect  of  the  reduction  of  the  four  and  five  per  cent, 
stock  by  an  advantageous  bargain  with  the  capitalists.  The  num- 
ber of  the  army  was  equally  reduced  with  the  amount  of  the  sup- 
ply.  In  1817  the  amount  of  men  for  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
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the  Coloni€8|  was  eighty-ooe  thousand  men.  The  number  of  mep 
for  the  same  service  in  1818  was  seventy-eight  thousand  men«. 
This  reduction  was  made  on  the  Irish  establishment  only.  In 

1816  the  amount  for  Ireland  had  been  twenty- five  thousand ;  ia 

1817  this  had  been  reduced  to  twenty-two  thousand  ;  and  in  1818 
to  twenty  thousand.  With  such  good  faith  to  the  country  did  mmis- 
ters  continue  to  adhere  to  their  pledge  in  reduction  and  economy. 

In  the  foUowbg  year^  1819,  the  finances  of  the  country,  under, 
this  steady  and  unifor^i  system  of  retrenchment,  continued  pro- 
gressively to  improve.  The  eflFects  of  the  war,  and  of  the  sudden 
transition  to  a  state  of  peace,  were  gradually  passing  away  ;  and 
our  navigation,  trade,  and  commerce,  were  now  adapting  diem- 
selves  to  their  new  channels.  It  is  true  that  our  a^cultural  in- 
terests were  not  apparently  restored  to  a  firm  and  solid  basis.  Our 
agriculturists,  like  our  manufacturers,  had  so  extended  the  basis  of 
their  supply  during  the  war,  as  to  raise  a  produce  considerably  ex- 
ceeding the  gener^  and  ordinary  demand,  and  by  such  an  excels 


In  the  speech  by  which  the  Prince  Regent  opeped  the  $essioi| 
of  parliament  of  the  year  1819,  his  Royal  Higtmess,  as  respected 
the  financial  state  of  that  year,  congratulated  the  country  upon  three 
new  circumstances  in  the  public  condition  ~  the  withdrawing  the 
army  from  France  ;  the  great  reduction  of  the  naval  and  military 
establishment ;  and  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  revenue 
in  all  its  sources.  By  the  evacuation  of  France,  though  the  army 
in  that  country  was  chiefly  supported  by  the  French  government^ 
the  British  empire  was  necessarily  relieved  of  much  extraordinary 
expenditure,  which  could  not  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the  pay 
and  sustenance  of  the  troops.  In  January,  1818,  the  revenue  had 
been  fifty-one  millions  and  a  half.  In  January,  1819,  the  same 
fevenue  had  increased  to  fifty-four  millions,  an  augmentation  of 
three  millions  and  a  half  upon  the  face  of  the  accounts.  But  a^ 
the  fifty-one  millions  of  1818  were  in  fact  only  raised  to  that 
amotmt  by  including  an  extraneous  sum  of  four  millions  belonging 
to  the  arrears  of  war  duties,  property-tax,  &c.  the  proper  income 
of  1818  did  not  exceed  forty-eight  millions  *,  and  of  course  the  real 
increase  in  1819  was  upwards  of  five  millions,  an  increase  ex- 
ceeding ten  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  amount  of  the  revenue  and 
permanent  taxes.  In  1818  the  committee  of  finance  had  estimated 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  country  at  fifty-one  millions  and  a  half, 
and  the  expenditure  at  fifty  millions,  leaving  a  balance  of  one  mil- 
lion and  a  hsdf  towards  the  expenses  of  the  year.  But  the  revenue 
of  1819  exceeded  this  estimate  by  three  millions  and  a  half.  The 
condition  of  the  revenue  of  1819,  was  therefore  such  to  give  an 
increase  of  three  millions  and  a  half  towards  the  expense^  of  the  year. 
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In  taking  the  estimates  for  the  supply  of  this  year,  his  Majesty's 
nunisters  end  not  so  presume  upon  tlus  improred  state  of  the  pub- 
lic revenuet  as  to  augment  the  establishments  for  the  public  ser- 
fice  %  but,  on  the  contrary,  persevered  in  their  uniform  efibrts  still 
further  to  diminish  the  expenditure.   Throughout  the  four  ordi^ 
nary  branches  of  the  annual  expenditure  they  took  the  supply  at 
a  duninished  estimate.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  successive  re*- 
ductionsj  during  the  three  former  years,  had  almost  exhausted  the 
posdbility  of  further  economy,  and  that  little  remained  to  do  where 
so  much  had  already  been  done.   But,  under  the  actual  burden 
of  the  national  debt,  the  saving  of  even  half  a  million  in  the  whole 
openditure  was  an  important  alleviation.   Accordingly  they  di- 
rected their  efibrts  to  a  further  economy,  and  they  accomplished 
diis  reduction*   In  the  year  1818  the  supply  taken  for  the  army 
was  eight  millions  nine  hundred  and  seventy  thousand.   In  the 
vear  1819,  the  supply  for  the  same  head  was  eight  millions  ^ine 
hundred  thousand.  For  the  year  1818  the  supply  for  the  navy  was 
sa  millions  four  hundred  and  fifty^six  thousand  pounds.   For  the 
vear  1819  the  supply  for  the  same  service  was  six  millions  four 
hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand.    In  1818  the  vote  for  the  ord- 
nance was  one  million  two  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand 
pounds.    In  1819  tUs  estimate  was  diminished  to  one  million  one 
hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  pounds.   In  1818,  the  miscella^ 
neous  was  taken  at  one  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty  thou* 
land  pounds.   In  1819,  the  supply  for  this  branch,  was  one  mil- 
lion nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.   The  aggregate  saving  on 
the  whole  of  the  estimates,  on  the  account  for  the  year,  was  about 
half  a  million.   The  total  amount     the  supply  for  these  four 
services  for  1819  was  thus  a  small  excess  above  eighteen  millions 
four  hundred  thousand ;  but  including  the  interest  of  exchequer 
bills  for  the  service  of  the  year,  and  thus  removed  from  the  market, 
the  total  supply  was  twenty  millions  {bur  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
There  were,  moreover,  two  special  demands  belonging  to  the 

Ear  1819 ;  the  one  for  nve  miltions  in  repayment  to  the  Bank  of 
e  of  the  ten  millions  owing  to  that  establishment ;  the  other,  also, 
for  five  millions  in  discharge  of  exchequer  bills.  The  whole  sum 
to  be  raised  for  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  service  of  the  year 
was  a  small  excess  above  thirty  millions.  The  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  year,  for  raising  this  large  amount,  and  for  establishing  public 
credit  upon  a  solid  basis,  were  disdnguished  by  two  new  measures  \ 
the  one,  a  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  finance 
cooamittee  in  imposing  new  taxes  to  the  amount  of  three  millions, 
in  sudof  a  surplus  from  the  O>n8olidated  Fupd  i  the  other,  a  loan 
of  twelve  millions  from  the  Sinking  Fund,  for  the  service  of  the 
year.  The  fi|r$t  of  these  measures  necessarily  paved  the  way  for 
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the  adoption  of  the  pther,  and,  together  with  the  actual  amount 
of  the  Sinking  Fund,  (now~  nearly  fourteen  millions),  added  to  the 
benefit  of  deriving  some  present  relief  from  its  immense  accumu- 
lation, induced  the  ministers  to  yield  to  the  strong  representation 
of  public  opinion,  and  to  raise  a  portion  of  the  service  of  the  year  by 
the  appropriation  of  some  of  this  excess.  The  finance  committee 
had  passed  a  resolution,  that  the  national  finances  of  the  country 
would  not  be  established  upon  a  basis  sufficiently  solid  and  perma- 
nent, until  the  income  of  die  year  should  exceed  the  expenditure 
by  at  least  five  millions.  In  order  to  raise  the  income  of  the  coun- 
try ^o  as  to  produce  this  surplus,  the  Same  committee  had  recom- 
mended that  three  millions  of  new  taxes  should  be  imposed.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  new  taxes  The  total  supply  for  the  year 
1819,  was  therefore  raised  by  the  produce  of  the  unappropriated 
annual  taxes,  by  the  three  millions  of  new  taxes,  by  twelve  mil- 
lions taken  from  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  the  remainder  by  loan  and 
exchequer  bills. 

It  is  assuredly  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  the  imposition  of 
four  out  of  five  of  these  new  taxes,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer made  such  a  selection  of  the  subject-matter  upon  which  they 
were  imposed,  that  the  burden  of  them  is  in  practice  so  insensibly 
felt,  that  not  one  person  out  of  five  hundred  can  enumerate  the  subl- 
jects  taxed.  Indeed,  so  considerately,  and  with  such  just  selection^ 
were  these  new  taxes  imposed,  that,  up  to  the  present  period,  they 
are  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  almost  by  the  dealer,  without  the 
consciousness  of  any  increase. 

A  third  measure  in  the  history^  of  the  finance  of  1819,  and 
which  has  only  not  received  its  due  praise,  because,  like  many 
other  measures  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  the  process  of  it  has 
been  less  ostentatious  than  the  efiect  visible,  was  in  the  transfer  of 
several  articles,  under  the  heads  of  cofiee,  tea,  cocoa,  pepper,  and 
tobacco,  from  the  customs  to  the  excise ;  by  the  eflFect  of  which  al- 
most all  the  expense  of  the  officers  hitherto  employed  in  one  de- 
partment of  the  custom-house  was  saved,  and  a  very  considerable 
reduction  thus  made  in  the  general  expense  of  collection.  It  would 
far  exceed  the  possible  extent  of  this  summary,  to  enumerate  the 
many  other  examples  of  diis  mode  of  economy,  in  which,  so  much^ 
and  with  so  little  pretension,  has  been  saved  to  the  nation.  With 
his  Majesty's  ministers,  economy  has  been  a  business,  and  reduc- 
tion a  duty ;  and  they  have  felt  it  more  to  their  honor  to  act  than 
to  talL  If  they  could  reconcile  it  to  their  personal  feelings  to 
produce  a  claim  to  the  public  gratitude,  with  as  much  frequency 
and  pertinacity,  as  their  opponents  can  deem  it  consistent  with 
candor  to  repeat  day  after  day  the  same  exploded  charges ;  if  in 
acts  of  duty,  as  in  acts  of  grace,  this  eammemoratio  benefidorvm 
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was  not  quasi  exprobatio  in  ingratam  patriam ;  if  it  were  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  to  repeat  one's  own  deserts,  as  it  appears  to  be 
to  reiterate  popular  calumnies;  it  would  be  easy  for  ministers 
or  their  advocates  to  produce  a  long  account  of  services  of  this 
nature,  and  to  vindicate  their  claim  to  an  uniform  course  of  economy 
in  every  branch  of  the  public  service, 

A  fourth  and  prominent  feature  in  the  finances  of  the  year 
1819,  was  the  bill,  now  popularly  denominated  Mr.  Peel's  bill; 
in  which  his  Majesty's  ministers  first  acted  upon  their  resolute 
purpose  to  restore  the  currency  to  its  original  state ;  and,  in  the 
resumption  of  cash-payments,  to  re-establish  the  ancient  security 
against  an  excessive  issue  of  pa]>er-money.   It  is  but  justice  to 
I     recall  to  public  recollection,  that  through  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
latter  period  of  the  war,  they  never  lost  sight  of  this  purpose.  In 
distinction  from  the  merely  speculative  opinions  of  their  political 
adversaries,  they  never  regarded  the  question  of  cash  and  paper  to 
be  a  mere  question  of  saving,  as  respected  the  price  of  bullion 
and  coin.    On  the  contrary,  in  concurrence  with  all  practical  men 
I     of  the  present  day,  they  considered  the  main  and  principal  value 
of  cash  payments  to  be  in  the  single  circumstance,  that  they  con- 
taiued  in  themselves  a  control  and  security  against  a  too  extensive 
I     issue  of  paper,  and  confined  such  issues  to  £e  real  exigencies  of 
I     trade  and  business.  It  is  unnecessary  to  suggest  the  difficulties  with 
j     which  ministers  had  to  contend  in  accomplishing  this  great  na- 
I     tional  object  of  cash-payments ;  for  national  it  may  truly  b^  called, 
inasmuch  as  if  ministers  had  consulted  their  own  personal  conve« 
nience,  and  the  facility  of  the  administration,  they  would  either  not 
I     have  attempted  this  measure  at  all,  or  have  postponed  it  to  a  re- 
moter period.    It  was  not  one  of  those  measures  into  which  they 
were  pushed,  either  by  party  contest,  or  popular  clamor.  Their 
political  adversaries  were  divided  amongst  themselves  even  as  to  the 
expediency  of  the  object ;  and  a  very  large  portion  of  them  advised 
and  recommended  a  measure,  which,  diough  in  form  apparently 
the  same,  would  in  its  practical  operation,  and  by  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  procuring  circulating  cash,  have  perpetuated  die 
paper  system.   But  wiUi  the  simplicity,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
add,  with  the  sincerity  and  directness,  which  have  always  distin- 
guished the  acts  of  the  present  government,  ministers  resolved 
upon  a  real  and  not  a  nominal  execution  of  what  they  deemed  a 
public  service.    Accordingly,  the  enactments  of  Mr.  Peel's  bill 
were  directed  at  once  to  the  resumption  of  cash-payments,  and 
they  have  effected  their  purpose.    When  time  shall  have  cleared 
away  the  political  prejudices  of  the  day,  and  public  measures  shall 
be  regarded  according  to  their  teal  character,  it  will  become  the 
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ccmfidence  m  the  resources  of  the  country  and  in  the  firmness  of 
the  public  mind  ;  for  as  it  has  been  justly  c^served  by  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  political  adversaries  of  administration,  Eng- 
land is  the  only  country  who  has  ever  attempted  to  retrace  her 
^eps  from  paper  to  bullion  payments.  As  to  the  personal  diffi- 
culties with  which  ministers  had  to  contend  in  their  execution  of 
this  measure,  they  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  repay  the  Bank  the 
large  debt  due  to  that  establishment.  They  had  doubtless,  like- 
wise to  forego  some  portion  of  the  ordinary  aid  of  that  company, 
in  raising  the  supplies  for  the  two  following  years.  In  a  word, 
they  had  to  make  sacrifices  from  their  own  interests,  and  to  de- 
mand sacrifices  from  a  public  body,  which,  in  its  due  relations, 
had  always  concurred  with  the  government  in  assisting  the  public 
service.  Without  admitting,  in  any  thing  like  their  full  extent, 
the  assertions  of  popular  writers  and  speakers,  of  the  certain 
effects  of  this  resumption  of  cash-payments  upon  trade,  commerce, 
and  industry,  they  foresaw  that  it  must  be  attended  with  some 
degree  of  public  suffering,  and  they  did  not  aiFect  to  conceal  it  in 
the  discussion  which  preceded  the  bill.  But  the  merit  is  theirs  of 
not  having  given  too  much  weight  to  opinions  merely  speculative. 
It  is  certain,  that  upon  the  commencement  of  this  bill  in  operation, 
the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  and  of  general  merchandize  were 
mudi  depressed  ;  but  it  is  now  equally  certain,  that  this  depress 
sion  of  prices  was  rather  a  concurrent  incident  than  a  consequent 
effect.  In  agriculture,  as  in  manufactures,  prices  had  become 
depressed,  because  the  supply  existed  in  a  temporary  excess  beyond 
the  demand.  In  manufactures,  the  capital  and  machinery,  en- 
larged and  accumulated  during  the  war,  had  not  yet  withdrawn 
itself  within  the  limits  belonging  to  general  commerce  during  a 
peace.  In  agriculture,  successive  abundant  seasons  in  England 
and  Ireland,  added  to  die  same  cause  which  operated  In  manufac- 
tures, (an  enlarged  basis  of  cultivation  and  supply,  and  the  ab- 
sence and  diminution  of  the  demand  and  waste  of  war)  produced 
die  same  effects ;  and  com  became  cheap,  not  because  money  was 
dear,  but  because  corn  was  plentiful.  If  the  price  of  money  have 
risen,  it  has  at  least  risen  in  no  proportion  to  the  depression  of 
prices  in  com  and  manufactures.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  this  is  the 
common  error  of  that  portion  oi  the  opponents  of  government 
who  may  be  termed  the  economists.  In  the  absence  of  all  prac- 
tical experience,  they  assign  infinitely  too  much  to  their  abstract 
and  theoretical  principles.  They  carry  td  the  account  of  their 
dieories,  what,  to  all  but  themselves,  are  but  the  manifest  effects 
of  themost  common  causes. 

As  respects  the  following  year  1820,  and  the  further  attempts 
of  the  ministers  to  continue  their  reductions,  the  same  general 
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observations  as  to  die  preceding  vear ;  that  so  much  had  aK 
ready  been  done,  as  almost  to  exhaust  tne  fund  of  further  economy 
and  retrenchment.  In  every  branch  of  the  public  service,  the 
establishments  (as  then  appeared  not  only  to  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters, but  to  that  portion  cf  country  gentlemen  usually  voting  with 
the  Opposition)  had  been  cut  down  to  the  lowest  possible  de- 
gree consistent  with  their  efficiency.  In  Ireland,  as  we  have  be- 
fore observed,  the  successive  reduction  of  three  years  had  dimi- 
ntshed  the  military  establishment  from  twenty-five  thousand  to 
twei^y  thousand  men.  In  the  colonies,  during  the  same  period, 
a  gradual  reduction  had  been  made  from  forty-six  thousand  men 
to  thirty-two.  In  Great  Britain ,  or  the  honie-service,  the  original 
peace  estafaiishment  had  been  taken  at  twenty-six  thousand  men  \ 
and,  though  several  attempts  had  been  made  to  reduce  it,  such  di- 
minEtion  had  been  found  inconsistent  with  the  due  maintenance 
of  the  public  peace,  and  with  die  due  relief  of  our  foreign  garri- 
sons, upon  the  new  system  of  regiments  instead  of  drafting.  The 
year  1820  afibrded  a  strong  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  thii 
force  for  the  home  service.   By  the  increased  circulation  of  U- 


I  to  the  present  times — that  of  the  cheap  publicarions— >the  mind 
I  6f  die  lower  classes  had  become  so  corrupted  and  inflamed,  as 
not  only  to  excite  an  apprehension  for  the  security  of  person 
I  and  property  in  our  manufacturing  towns  and  counties,  but 
to  induce  the  country  magistracy,  throughout  the  kingdom  in  ge- 
neral, to  apply  to  ministers  for  a  further  military  protection.  It 
does  not  fall  within  the  purpose  of  our  present  observations  to 
enter  into  the  detail  of  those  applications.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
there  was  almost  a  general  call  upon  ministers  to  increase  the  mi- 
litary establishment  for  the  home  service. — Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  became  necessary,  in  the  year  1820,  to  make  a  small  ad- 
dition for  the  service  of  Great  Britain. — ^TTie  opponents  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers  would  have  exhibited  more  candor  if  they  had 
less  laboriously  concealed  this  necessity  from  the  public  eye ;  if 
they  had  thrown  this  augmentation  upon  the  public  call,  instead  of 
j  (Ejecting  to  it  as  an  act  proceeding  from  the  ministers  themselves. 
But  have  not  his  Majesty's  ministers  still  some  justice  to  complain^ 
that  this  objection  has  not  unfrequently  proceeded  from  the 
mouths  of  those  who  have  themselves  most  strongly  invoked  this 
increase  of  military  force  in  their  own  respective  counties  ? — A 
'  k)ose  rein  must  undoubtedly  be  given  to  political  conflict— but 
sttrely  there  are  such  things  as  gentlemanly  honor  and  fair  deal- 
ings 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  no  small  praise  belonging  f6 
the  supplies  for  the  year  1820,  that  in  those  new  perils  of  the 
public  peace,  and  in  diis  unforeseen  necessity  of  augcnenting  the 
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home-mttitary  establishment,  the  total  of  the  annual,  supplies  of 
1820  exceeded  hj  so  small  anamount  the  suppUes  for  1819.  This 
excess  was  of  course  in  the  armv  and  the  miscellaneous.  In  1819 
the  supply  for  the  army  had  oeen  eight  millions  nine  hundred 
thousand.  In  1820  it  was  nine  millions  four  hundred  thousand. 
In  1819  the  supply  for  the  navy  had  been  six  millions  four 
hundred  thousand.  In  1820  it  was  six  millions  five  hundred 
thousand.  In  1819  the  ordnance  had  been  one  million  ia  hon« 
dred  and  ninety  thousand.  In  1820  It  was  nearly  the  same. 
In  1819  the  miscellaneous,  upon  making  up  the  account  for  the 
year,  was  a  small  excess  beyond  two  millions.  In  1820  it  was 
two  millions  five  hundred  thousand.  The  total  amount  of  the 
ordinary  annual  service,  for  the  year  1819,  had  been  twenty  mil- 
lions four  hundred  thousand,  and  a  small  fraction.  For  the  year 
1820  it  was  twenty  millions  seven  hundred  thousand,  and  a  smsdl 
fraction.  The  increase  of  1820  was,  therefore,  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  The  total  supply  of  the  year,  includii^  a 
sum  required  for  a  further  reduction  of  the  unfunded  debt,  was 
twenty-nine  millions  seven  hundred  thousand. 

As  regarded  the  Ways  and  Means,  the  supply  was  raised  in  the 
usual  manner— by  the  annual  taxes,  by  exchequer- bills,  and  by 
taking  twelve  millions  from  the  Sinking  Fund.  If  die  amount  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  which  in  1819  did  not  exceed  fourteen  miWons* 
rendered  this  measure  politic  in  the  preceding  year,  when  it  was 
first  adopted,  still  more  advisable  had  it  become  under  the  circum- 
stances of  that  fund  in  1820,  when  its  amount  was  seventeen 
millions,  and  when,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  money  taken  and 
left,  there  was  a  surplus  of  five  millions  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
missioners. 

.  One  of  the  main  features  in  the  financial  history  of  this  year 
was  the  settlement  of  the  Civil  List  upon  the  accession  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty.  It  was  setded  upon  the  plan  of  1816,  The  una- 
nimous assent  and  approbation  of  all  parties  render  it  unnecessary 
to  go  into  detail  on  this  subject. 

In  the  year  1821,  ministers  persevered,  so  far,  as  the  new  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  would  allow,  in  their  efibrts  to  reduce 
the  national  burdens.  In  the  preceding  year,  they  had  been  much 
embarrassed  and  counteracted  in  these  attempts,  by  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  from  the  practices  of  in- 
cendiary writers  and  speakers.  These  practices  had  rendered  the 
security  of  the  public  peace  paramount  even  to  the  great  objects 
of  national  economy.  It  was  in  vain  to  reduce  the  expenditure 
unless  we  first  defended  the  common  safety.  In  the  great  conflict 
with  the  common  enemy  abroad,  we  had  come  out  glorious  and 
unimpaired.  It  was  a  more  perilous  contest  with  that  large  por- 
tion of  our  own  community,  who  were  deluded  by  the  seditious 
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writers  and  orators  of  the  day.  By  the  firmness  of  parKament, 
and,  we  pvesume,  it  may  be  added,  by  the  timely  prudence  of 
ainistersy  diis  conlict  ms  now  successitQlly  concluded,  and  with 
as  small  a  substraction  from  the  securities  of  our  constitutional  li- 
berties, as  was  consistent  with  the  magnitude  of  the  danger*  If  it 
were  necessary  to  confirm  this  observation  by  any  fact  or  argu- 
ment, it  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  recall  to  puoHc  recollection, 
that  the  Six  Acts,  as  diey  were  termed,  passed  for  this  pui^pose,  were 
carried  dum^h  the  House  with  the  admost  unanimous  consent  of 
the  country  gentlemeo.  The  Jims  et  origo  maliy  the  intolerable 
Itcemiousness  of  the  press,  and  more  particularly  in  its  new  form 
ol  cheap  publications,  was  indeed  so  obviously  swelling  into  a  tor- 
tmtf  menacii^  every  thing  in  its  way,  and,  by  sap  or  assault,  at- 
taddi^  every  fence  of  th^  social  fabric,  that  it  had  become  a 
common  cause  to  apply  the  vigor  of  the  law  in  defence  of  the 
public  safiety. 

Under  the  operation  of  these  acts  die  year  1821  opened  with  a 
better  prospect  for  his  Majesty's  ministers,  as  regarded  even  the 
success  of  their  future  economical  efibrts :  they  accordingly  re- 
sumed these  efforts,  and  immediately  acted  upon  them.  In  the 
speech  by  which  his  Majesty  opened  the  sessions  of  parliament 
for  the  year,  a  pledge  was  given  for  these  further  reductions,  Ac- 
corcBngly,  both  the  estimates,  and  afterwards  the  supplies,  were 
taken  at  a  reduced  rate,  as  compared  with  the  service  of  the  pre- 
vious year* 

In  1830,  the  total  supply  actually  taken  when  making  up  the  ac* 
counts  of  the  year,  appeared  to  be  uiirty  millions.  In  182 1  the  total 
supply  did  not  exceed  twenty  millions ;  a  reduction  of  demand  upon 
the  resources  of  the  country  of  ten  ndlUons.  In  1820  the  total  for 
the  four  ordinary  divisions  of  the  annual  expenditure,  the  army, 
navy,  ordnance,  and  miscellaneous,  had  exceeded  nineteen  mil- 
lions six  hnndral  thousand.  In  1821  the  total  for  the  same  ser- 
vice was  eighteen  millions  j  a  reduction  of  nearly  two  millions  in 
the  ordinary  annual  expenditure.  This  saving  had  been  distributed 
through  all  the  heads  of  service.  For  1820  the  supply  for  the 
array  had  been  nine  millions  four  hundred  thousand  and  a  frac- 
tion. For  1821  the  supply  taken  was  eight  millions  seven  bun- 
dled thousand.  In  1820  the  supply  for  £e  navy  was  six  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  and  a  fracdon.  For  1821  the  supply  for  the 
same  service  was  six  millions  one  hundred  thousand  and  a  frac- 
tbn.  For  1820  the  supply  for  the  ordnance  had  been  nearly 
one  million  two  hundred  thcmsand.  For  1821  the  same  supply- 
was  one  milHcm  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand.  For  1820 
the  miscellaneous  was  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand  and 
a  fraction.   For  1821  the  san^e  service  was  taken  at  one  million 
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Inline  hiindfed  thougftnd;  a  reducttmi  as  before  iteted,  os  A» 
ordinary  annual  expenditure}  of  nearly  two  miUioiis ;  and  on  dm 
totalr  expenditure  of  the  two  year»  comparedi  of  ten  millions.  Am 
respected  the  Ways  and  Means  for  raising  this  supply^  six  millions 
pf  if  were  raised  from  the  usual  ready  money  sources  of  gown* 
meat,  the  new  duties,  lottery,  &c.  and  the  ren^nder  by  a  loan  of^ 
diirteen  miUions  from  the  Sinking  Fund. 

In  the  brief  examination  of  tMs  budget,  conststei^t  with  tius 
summsury  review  of  our  finances^  itafibrds  two  circumstances  chiefiy^ 
worthy  of  observation ;  the  first,  the  reduction  of  nearly  two  miiUona 
firom  the  supply  taken  for  the  preceding  year  $  and  the  second,  such 
a  prosperous  condition  of  public  credit,  and  such  a  progressive  ame- 
lioration in  the  state  of  the  industrious  part  of  the  community,  aa 
enabled  the  Saving  Banks  of  the  country  to  pay  one  million  yearly 
into  the  public  funds. 

Such,  therefore,  is  the  state  of  the  question  as  respects  the  sue* 
oessive  reductions  effected  by  his  Majesty's  ministers.  Upon  a 
retrospect  of  what  has  been  above  stated,  and  for  the  sake  of  af- 
fording a  simple  and  collective  view  of  these  reductions,  they  may 
be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows  :— 

Fit stk^The  total  of  the  ordinary  axid  exmordinary  annual  sup- 
ply for  1816  (exclusive  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  and 
the>  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund)  was  twenty-serven,  millions. 
The  total  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  supply  for  1017  was* 
twenty-two  millions.  The  total  of  the  same  supply  for  the  year 
1818  was  twenty  miUiona  nine  hundred  thousand.  The  total  of  die 
same  supply  for  the  year  1819  was  twenty  millions  four  hundred 
thousand.  The  total  of  the  same  for  18£0  was  twenty  mtlticms 
seven  hundred  thousand.  For  1621  the  same  was  twenty,  millions.. 

Second. — ^The  total  of  tl»  ordinary  expenditure  (for  army, 
navy,  ordnance,  and  miscellaneous)  for  1816  was  tweo^^four 
milUons  eight  hundred  and  eigfaty-seven  thousand  pounds.  The 
total  for  1817  was  twenty  mifibns.  The  total  for  1818  was^  a 
small  excess  above  eighteen  raillions.  Th^  totd  for  1819  was 
nearly  the  same  sum.  T^e.  total  for  1820  (including  the  esti- 
mated expense  of  the  coronation)  was  a  small  excess.  a£ove^  mne- 
teen  miUtom.  The.  total  for  1821  was  eighteen  milli^iu.  Being 
a  reduction,  in  1817,  of  five  millions  ;  in  1818>  of  two  millions; 
in  1819,  of  the  same ;  and  a  small  addition  having  been  made  in 
1820,  under  the  two  new  circumstauces  of  the  expected  ccm>- 
nation  and  the  interruptioor  of  the  public  tranquillity  by  the  pcac- 
tices  of  incendiary  writers  and  spiers:  this  cimrge  was  thfown 
off  in  the  following,  year,  1821)  and  a  return  efieci^  to  the  re*- 
duced  standard  of  1818  and  1819. 

Thitdi— This  reduction  was  carried  through  every  head  of  die 
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otdimj  muMMlfitpply.  The  suppl?  for  the  army*  for  18i6»  wU^  m 
round  numberSf  eleven  millions.  For  1 8 1 7  the  suppljr  for  the  ssatwt 
jenrice  wiU  nine  miUioos  four  hundred  thousand.  For  1818 
eight  millions  nine  hundred  thousand.  For  1819  eight  millions 
nine  hundred  thousand.  For  1820  (under,  the  new  circumstance 
€^  an  interruption  in  the  public  tranquillity  by  the  causes  which 
hare  been  already  stated)  nine  millions  four  hundred  thousand* 
For  1821  eight  millions  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand— a  re- 
turn again  to  the  reduced  estimates  of  1818  and  1819» 

Fourth. — The  same  rediKtion  was  made  in  the  naval  supply. 
For  1816  the  naval  supply  was  ten  millions.  For  1817  the  navy 
(incfatding  some  extraordinaries  upon  making  up  the  account  oiF 
the  year)  cost  seven  millions.  For  1818  six  nullions  and  a  half. 
For  1819  the  naval  supply  was  six  millions  four  hundred  thou- 
sand. For  1820  six  millions  five  hundred  thousand  and  a  frao- 
don.    For  1821  six  millions  one  hundred  thousand  smd  a  fraction. 

Fifth. — ^The  same  successive  reduction  was  effected  in  the 
Ofdnance.  For  1816  the  ordnance  service  was  sixteen  hundred 
thousand.  For  1817  tMrelve  hundred  and  seventy  thousand*  For 
1818  twelve  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  For  1819  eleven  hun- 
dred and  ninety  thousand.  For  1820  twelve  hundred  thousand. 
For  1821  eleven  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  \  being  a  return  to 
the  reduced  estimates  of  the  year  1819 ;  the  small  addition  in 
the  preceding  year  being  occasioned  by  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country^  by  the  same  cause  as  the  increase  of  the  army^  namely, 
the  agitateid  condition  of  certain  districts,  and  the  employment 
of  marines  to  perform  garrison  duty. 

Sixth. — In  the  miscellaneous,  allowing  for  the  less  proportion 
in  whidi  diis  head  of  service  is  affected  by  the  difference  of  peace 
and  war,  a  system  of  retrenchment  is  equally  visible.  For  18r6 
the  miscellaneous  was  two  millions  and  a  naif.  For  1817  the 
same  service  was  seventeen  hundred  thousand.  For  1818  the 
same.  For  1819  one  million  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
For  1820  (under  the  two  new  circumstances  of  the  coronation 
and  the  derangement  of  the  public  peace)  it  was  two  millions 
four  hundred  thousand.  In  1821  the  supply  was  one  million 
nine  hundred  thousand,  being  a  return  to  the  reduced  estimate  of 
the  year  1819. 

Seventh. — The  same  successive  reduction  was  made  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  taken  for  the  military  and  naval  establishments  through 
the  several  years.  In  the  course  of  1815  and  1816  three  hundred 
thousand  men  were  discharged  from  the  army  and  navy.  In  1816 
the  peace  establishment  for  the  home-service,  Ireland,  and  the 
colonies,  was  fixed  at  ninety-nine  thousand  men.  In  1817  thb 
was  reduced  to  ninety-two  thousand.    In  1818  it  was  reduced  to 
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eighty. one  diousand.   In  1819  it  was  again  reduce  to  levmcy^ 

eight  thousand. 

Eighth.— And  during  these  reductions  more  than  sixteen  mA*^ 
lions  of  annual  taxes  were  removed,  and  ten  millions  of  the  Baak 
debt  paid. 

Ninth. — And  by  these  uniform  efibrts  for  reduction  on  the  one 
part,  and  for  the  support  of  public  credit  on  the  other,  the  na- 
tional currency  was  reestablished,  and  cash-payments  finally  re- 
stored in  the  present  year. 

Nor  have  his  Majesty's  ministers  stopped  here,  but,  since  the 
close  of  the  last  session,  have  still,  with  the  same  earnestness  and 
sincerity,  been  occupied  in  such  further  reductions  as  the  exigcn* 
cies  of  the  public  service  would  admit.  In  a  very  few  weeks  after 
these  observations  shall  meet  the  public  eye,  a  detailed  statement 
will,  doubtless,  be  made  in  parliament,  by  which  it  will  appear, 
that  a  further  reduction  of  upwards  of  1,500,000/.  has  been  effect- 
ed within  the  short  interval  between  the  close  of  the  last  session 
and  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing.  It  is  surely  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  this  amount  of  reduction  exceeds  what  could 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  warmest  friends  of  economy.  It  k 
another  question,  perhaps,  whether  in  the  degree  of  these  re* 
trenchments  ministers  have  not  pared  away  a  litde  too  near  the 
quick,  and  whether  some  of  them  have  not  already  been  found  to 
put  into  peril,  and  assuredly  to  augment  the  difficulty  of  a  due 
and  prompt  administration  of  the  public  service.  It  is  another 
question,  whether  some  services  might  not  have  been  more  effici- 
endy  performed  with  larger  means.  It  is  another  question,  whe- 
ther, in  the  prudence  of  government,  as  in  the  prudence  of  indi- 
vidual life,  present  cheapness  is  always  the  best  economy  \  and 
whether  energy  and  promptitude,  in  the  aj^lication  of  public 
force  to  sudden  tumults,  be  not  well  purchased  by  the  difierence 
of  cost  between  a  force  of  ready,  and  a  force  of  tardy,  application. 
All  these  points  belong  to  a  different  view  of  the  subject. 

If  it  be  conceded,  as  indeed  it  can  no  longer  be  denied, — that 
these  several  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  degree  and  manner 
above  stated  ;  but,  if  it  be  demanded,  why  were  not  these  reduc-  ' 
dons  made  before  ?  Have  they  not  rather  been  extorted  than 
given  ?  Do  not  the  public  owe  them  rather  to  the  vigilance  of 
Opposition  than  to  the  free  grace  of  his  Majesty's  minbters  ?— It 
may  be  very  shortly  answered,  that  they  hav^  been  carried  into 
efiect  at  the  first  possible  moment ;  and  that  the  opponents  of 
his  Majesty's  ministers  have  in  no  instance  led  the  way  to 
any  practicable  reductions  in  the  establishments  of  the  country.. 
They  have  indeed  fired  at  random  into  the  midst  of  all  of  the 
public  establishments  \  and,  under  the  necessary  effect  of  an  aim. 
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compBeheiiJtng  generally  tbe  whole  cdrey,  dioogh  they  may 
possibly  have  hit  the  same  birds,  they  are  but  little  entided  to  tm 
praise  of  any  direct  intention  or  distinct  object.  By  proposing  to 
reduce  all,  they  have  so  far  fallen  into  concurrence  with  his 
Majesty's  government  in  reducing  some.  But  let  these  gentlemen 
in  turn  answer  his  Majesty's  ministers  tins  question — What 
wooM  now  have  been  the  sute  of  the  country,  if  their  proposed 
retrenchments  had  been  carried  into  effect  i 

Ministers  have  not  only  reduced  all  that  was  possible,  but  at  the 
first  pos^le  moment.  At  the  end  of  no  former  war  was  the 
frame-work  of  our  army  so  large  and  complicate,  composed  of  so 
many  members^  and  tnose  members  so  remote  in  position  and 
serfice.  At  d^e  end  of  no  former  war  had  the  soldiers  and 
officers  of  our  army  and  navy  such  claims  upon  the  consideration 
of  &e  conmiunity.  At  the  end  of  no  former  war  were  such 
estd>lishment8  to  oe  reduced,  and  so  many  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
be  cast  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  An  adverse  political 
spirit  was  still  fermenting  throughout  die  population  of  the  con- 
quered colonies.  The  embers  of  civil  discord  were  not  extinct 
m  France,  and  the  principle  of  innovadon  was  already  at  work  in 
cfery  part  of  Europe.  The  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country 
bad  been  disturbed  by  factious  artifices.  Under  all  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  manifestly  necessary  to  proceed  cautiously  and  with 
measured  steps  in  the  reduction  of  our  force.  Some  interval  of 
time  was  further  necessary  to  form  a  distinct  view  of  what 
admitted  of  reduction  in  a  force  so  widely  dispersed.  Even  now 
it  is  only  upon  a  view  of  the  improved  state  of  things,  and  under 
an  expectation  that  the  existing  quiet  of  our  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts may  continue  undisturbed ;  that  the  country  magistracy 
in  particular,  and  the  people  in  general,  will  concur  with  ministers 
in  maintaining  tranquillity ;  that  ancient  habits  and  feelings  will 
return,  and  that  manners  'will  take  the  place  of  laws  in  closing 
tbe  channels  of  the  country  against  the  contagion  of  die  licen- 
tioos  press  of  the  metropolis — it  is  only  under  these  expectations, 
tbat  even  now  his  Majesty's  ministers  can  justify  themselves  in  the 
late  reductions  of  our  military  force. 

Our  first  proposition,  under  the  head  of  the  finance  adminis- 
tration his  Majesty's  ministers,  was,  that,  from  the  year  1816 
up  to  the  present  period,  they  have  successively  effected  such 
reductions  in  the  annual  expenditure,  as  is  consistent  with  the  due 
effickncy  of  the  public  service.  This  being,  as  it  is  trusted, 
sufficiendy  proved,  the  order  of  the  subject-matter  now  proceeds 
toAe  second  position,  namely,  T^at  the  main  sources  of  national 
revenue  and  public  wealih  arcy  in  their  actual  state ^  entire  and 
^in^iredi  and  most  Jvlly  justify  a  confidence  for  the  present^  and 
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0girong  txpectaiion  for  the  Jwtmre.  This  is  the  qiiettioii  for 
present  examination. 

In  considering  the  sources  of  the  countrjr,  the  most  obvious 
order  appears  to  be  to  take  the  funds  of  production.  The  heads 
of  these  funds  are  the  commerce,  the  nayigation,  the  numufac* 
turesi  the  internal  trade,  and  (so  far  as  respects  the  interests  of  the 
revenue,  and  as  affording  proof  that  the  general  means  of  consuming 
are  unimpaired)  the  national  consumption.  A  yerjr  brief  and  genend 
▼iew  of  our  national  sources  in  these  their  main  channels  will 
afford  die  most  satmfactory  answer  to  the  proposition  under  con« 
ssderation. 

Under  the  head  of  commerce,  the  first  pdint  is — the  compara- 
tive state  of  imports  through  the  successive  years  from  1817  down- 
wards*  Now  as  regards  the  bearing  of  uie  amount  of  imports 
upcm  the  question  of  our  national  resources,  these  imports  naturally 
distribute  themselves  under  the  three  classes — the  first,  the  imports 
connected  more  immediately  with  manufactures  and  foreign  tiads 
than  with  the  consumption  of  the  country  \  and  therein  by  their 
increase  or  decrease  affording  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  growth 
of  that  trade  and  manufacture  of  which  they  form  the  materials* 
The  second,  imports  in  part  consumed,  and  in  part  affording 
nnrterials  of  foreign  trade.  The  thirds  the  imports  enrirdy  con- 
smied. 

The  principal  imports  of  the  first  class  are  flax,  hemp,  raw  ami 
thrown  silk,  and  cotton.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  exhaust  did 
padence  of  our  readers  by  exhibiting  the  columns  of  figures  under 
these  several  heads.  So  far  as  respects  the  point  in  quesdoii, 
namely,  the  integrity  of  ail  the  funds  of  produce,  the  result  of  dai 
eompariscm  may  be  shown  in  a  few  sentences.  In  1817,  the 
official  value  of  flax  and  hemp,  the  materials  of  our  linen  manu- 
£acture  of  all  kinds,  and  therefore  a  more  just  criterion  of  the 
state  of  these  manufactures  than  the  quandty  ai  the  manufactured 
ardcde,  was  in  round  figures  700,000/.  In  1821,  the  ofiicial  value 
of  the  same  articles  was  one  million  two  hundred  thoi^and  pounds^ 
In  raw  silk,  (an  article  of  the  first  consequence,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  material  of  a  manufacture  now  about  to  become  one  of  the 
sta^s  of  die  kingdom,  and  to  push  amde  its  former  rivals>  the 
^ks  of  luly  and  Lyons)  die  state  of  our  imports  through  the 
above  successive  years  has  been  equally  promising.  Without 
going  through  the  minute  detail  of  figures,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
add,  that,  from  1816  to  1822,  the  amount  of  raw  and  thrown 
silk  imported  has  increased  from  about  half  a  million  to  nearly  a 
millkm  and  a  half ;  that  is,  to  three  times  its  former  amount.  TJiil 
increase  of  importation  is  of  so  much  the  more  consequence, 
snssmuch,  as  above  said,  it  is  the  increase  of  a  manufacture  now 
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of  one  of  our  staples.  In  cotton^  the  comparathe  state  of  oar 
imports  is  equaHy  promising.  Within  the  same  period  of  yearSf 
our  importation  of  cotton,  now  the  leac&ig  manufacture  of  the 
kisgdmn^  and  destined  doulvtless  to  become  the  clodiing  of  the 
wc^d,  has  increased  firom  three  millions  to  five,  and  in  the  Tear 
now  aboi:^  closing,  ( 1 821)  will  exceed  six  milHons.  Thnsi  in  these 
main  articles  of  our  manufactures,  our  cotton,  silk,  and 
linen  staples^  the  first  has  nearly  doubled  itself,  within  about  five 
years  ^  the  second  has  treUed  itself,  and  the  last,  in  despite  of  the 
competition  of  die  German  numufacturers,  and  their  peculiar 
facilities  of  supplying  the  continent  by  their  internal  narigation, 
has  likewise  nearly  doubled  in  amount. 

Of  the  imports  in  part  consumed,  and  in  part  afibnUng  arddee 
of  foreign  trade,  the  principle  are,  8t:^r,  rum,  tea,  and  tobacco. 
Under  aU  these  heads  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  importation, 
except  as  compared  with  those  years  of  extraordinary  produce  of 
tfaereyenue,  when  the  war  expenditure  was  at  such  an  unexampled 
hei^Kt,  and  the  spirit  of  speculation,  bursting  forth  with  the  peace, 
earned  the  trade  of  the  country  so  far  above  its  ordinary  leveL 
From  1817  to  the  present  time,  our  importation  of  sugar  has  in- 
creased from  three  millions  and  a  half  cwts.  to  four.  The  official 
▼alue  of  the  imporation  in  1821  was  fire  millions  and  half,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  best  year  of  the  war.  The  importation  of  rum  ex« 
li3>its  a  still  more  flattering  increase.  From  1817  to  1821  the 
importation  of  rum  has  neariy  doubled ;  in  the  former  year  the 
vtlue  being  548,0002.  and  in  the  latter  618,000/.  In  tea,  our  im- 
pert  has  obt»ned  a  steady  augmentation  within  the  same  period 
by  neariy  tfie  amount  of  two  millions  of  lbs.  in  quantity,  and 
exceeds  the  arerage  of  the  war  consumption  by  neariy  one  million 
in  official  yalue.  The  import  of  tobacco  has  greatly  increased 
from  1817  up  to  the  present  time.  In  all  these  articles,  therefore, 
haring  diis  mixed  character  of  horoe*consumption  and  the  mate- 
rials of  foreign  trade,  there  has  been  diislarge  increase  within  the 
last  five  years  of  the  peace. 

Of  imports  entirely  consumed  by  oursehres,  and  consisting  of 
an  infinite  number  of  small  articles,  Ae  general  result  will  be 
best  exhibited  by  the  gradual  increase  in  the  customs  and  excise 
upon  these  imports.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that,  throughout  all 
these  articles,  there  has  been  an  increase  proportionate  to  their 
sereral  amounts ;  which,  though  too  small  upon  each  article  &nf^j 
to  justify  a  separate  statement,  ascends^  upon  the  wtu^,  to  m 
increase  of  at  least  two  millions  upon  almost  any  year  of  the 
war. 

The  principal  exports  connected  with  die  sources  of  our  national 
prosperity  are  our  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  silk  manufactures  $ 
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our  itott  and  steel  work ;  our  tin,  pewter,  and  plated  goods  |  gUw, 
and  refined  sugar.  To  M^iich  may  be  added,  our  colonial  exports 
of  coffee,  rum,  sugar,  indigo,  and  India  piece  goods. 

Under  all  these  heads,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  fiinds  of  com- 
merce and  industry  exist  in  the  same  vigor  and  integrity  as  during 
the  war.  From  1817  to  182 1,  the  value  of  our  cotton  manufactures, 
exported,  rose  from  sixteen  millions  to  twenty-one  millions.  But  in 
no  year  of  the  war  had  the  value  of  these  exports  exceeded  eighteen 
millions.  When  the  accounts  shall  be  made  up  for  the  year  now 
current,  namely,  to  January  1822,  the  value  of  our  cotton  eicports 
will  be  found  to  exceed  twenty-three  millions ;  such  at  least  is  the 
promise  of  the  quarter  now  current.  Under  this  head,  therefcM^, 
which  in  value  exceeds  one  half  of  the  total  amount  of  all  our 
exports  of  British  manufacture,  the  resources  of  the  country  are  not 
only  entire,  but  exceed,  by  nearly  one-fourth,  the  average  of 
the  last  tliree  years  of  the  war. 

Our  next  manufacture  is  our  woollen.   The  average  value  of 
this  export  during  the  war  was  between  five  and  six  milHons 
annually.    Under  the  effect  of  the  foreign  wool«tax,  the  value  of 
the  same  export,  in  the  year  1821,  was  reduced  to  four  millions 
and  three  quarters.   In  the  year  now  closing  it  will  much  exceed 
five  millions.    Our  linen  manufactures  have  risen,  between  1817 
and  182 1,  from  one  million  and  a  half  to  two  millions,  being  double 
the  amount  of  the  same  exports  during  either  of  the  three  last  years 
of  the  war,  1811,  1812,  and  1813.  Our  exports  in  silk,  though  as 
to  exports  only  an  incipient  manufacture,  have  gradually  become  in 
annual  real  value  half  a  million,  about  one-fourth  the  amount  of 
our  linen  exports.  Our  exports  of  iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  in  the  year  1821^  maintain  their  average  produce  during 
the  war,  and  in  January  1822  will  exceed  the  export  of  any  former 
year.    From  1817  to  the  year  1821  our  exports  of  refined  sugar 
have  increased  from  a  million  and  a  half  to  two  millions,  and  have 
nearly  doubled  their  amount  in  any  year  of  the  war.    It  would 
lead  into  a  detail  too  riiinute  to  follow  the  comparative  produce 
through  the  remaining  articles  in  the  long  list  of  our  exports. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  all  exhibit  the  same  aspect  of  un- 
impaired energy,  and,  from  the  promise  of  the  current  and  com- 
mencing years,  justify  a  strong  expectation,  that  they  are  no  longer 
vibrating  between  a  Ugh  amount  in  one  year  and  a  diminishing 
rate  in  3ie  following,  •  Our  tin,  pewter,  and  plated  goods,  exceed, 
together,  half  a  million  in  annual  value,  and  exhibit  an  increase  of 
nearly  one  half  of  their  total  amount  above  the  war  years  of  181 1, 
1812,  and  1813. 

In  colonial  exports,  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  and 
India  piece  goods,  our  exports  in  almost  all  cases  equal  their 
average  amount  during  the  three  war  years  1811, 1812,  and  1813, 
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and  in  many  articles  exceed  double  the  avers^e  amount  of  a  war 
^ear,  as  in  rum  and  indigo ;  the  average  war  export  of  rum  being 
in  value  half  a  millbn  only,  and  in  the  year  182 1  upwards  of 
deven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  same  of  indigo;  the 
average  war  export,  in  1811,  1812,  and  18 IS,  being  of  the  value 

I    of  400,000/.  only,  whilst  the  exports  of  1821  exceeded  in  value 
eight  hundred  thousand. 
Nor  has  the  average  of  our  sugar  exports  declined  from  its 

I  amount  during  the  war  years  above  stated ;  a  most  important 
fact,  when  it  is  considered  that,  during  the  war,  nearly  all  the 
sugar  colonies  in  the  world  were  our  own.  Another  fact,  and  of 

I     most  important  bearing  upon  the  question  under  consideration, 

)  should  be  retained  in  memory  during  the  comparison  of  these  two 
periods.  Under  the  depreciation  of  all  articles  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  to  the  present  period,  it  is  manifest  that  the  same 
sums  no  longer  represent  the  same  quantities  of  goods,  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  equality  of  value  in  the  averages  of  the  two  periods 
is  necessarily  a  proof  of  a  great  increase  in  the  present  time. 
Suffice  it  to  add,  in  conclusion  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  that  our 
average  exports  of  tobacco  have  nearly  doubled  their  amount 
»nce  the  war ;  and  that  the  average  value  of  our  India  piece  goods, 
exported,  is  gradually  advancing  from  its  amount  of  one  million 
during  the  war,  to  a  million  and  a  quarter.  Such  is  the  present 
condition  of  our  national  resources  as  regards  the  question  of  our 
foreign  and  colonial  exports. 
Under  the  head  of  navigation,  the  entirety  of  our  resources  may 

^     be  very  briefly  exhibited  in  its  four  usual  divisions— of  vessels  built, 

I  vessels  registered,  outward  tonnage,  and  inward  tonnage.  Of 
vessels  annually  built,  the  average  of  the  three  last  years  of  the 
war  was  seven  hundred  and  sixty  vessels.  The  average  of  the 
years  since  the  peace  has  been  one  thousand  vessels.  Of  the  total 
tmmage  of  vessels  registered,  the  average,  during  the  war,  was 
two  millions  and  less  than  a  half.  The  average  of  peace  very 
nearly  reaches  two  millions  and  three  quarters.  The  average 
outward  tonnage  of  vessels  was,  during  the  war,  about  one  million 
and  three  quarters.  The  same  average,  during  the  last  three  years, 
has  exceeded  two  millions.  The  average  of  inward  tonnage  was, 
during  the  war,  about  eighteen  hundred  thousand  tons.  The  same 
average,  during  tlie  last  three  years,  has  exceeded  two  millions 
and  a  quarter.  Such  is  the  brief  exposition  of  the  state  of  our 
national  sources  as  regards  our  navigation. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  is  an  act  of  justice  to 
his  Majesty's  ministers  to  remind  the  country,  that  under  no 
former  administration  has  so  much  been  conceded  to  the  com- 

I      mercial  interest  of  the  empire.    If  ministers  have  not  gone  the 
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fttH  q>eottlftttfe  leii|di  of  those  gendetQen,  who  in  pamphlets  ftnd 
m^iews  out  of  parhament,  and  in  speeches  and  essays  wxthin  it 
(▼enr  commendable  from  their  length  and  labor],  have  recommended 
ihe  general  adoption  of  all  the  theories  of  Smith  and  Targot  they 
must  not  be  denied  in  the  first  instance,  the  praise  of  having  listenea 
to  these  speeches  with  a  patience  as  commendable  as  the  industry^ 
of  the  speakers ;  and  in  the  next^  of  having  supported,  and  perso- 
nally atcended,  the  appointment  of  the  parliamentary  committees  for 
which  they  have  asked.  If  these  committees  have,  in  most  histances^ 
bad  no  other  termination  than  in  the  publication  of  a  kmg  report, 
the  cause  is,  doubtless,  to  be  sought  in  the  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
and  in  the  wide  difference  between  theory  and  practice — between 
diagrams  of  iiavigaticMi  upon  dry  land,  and  practical  courses  ren- 
dered necessary  by  sea  and  winds.   It  b  not  requisite  to  inform  his 
Mmfesty's  ministers  diat  the  first  and  best  principles  of  com*- 
merce  would  be  a  perfect  freedom  of  tntde,  and  that  in  almost  all 
cases  legislators  would  act  wisdy  in  leaving  it  to  find  its  own 
way.   The  same  text-books  were  open  for  tibem  as  for  their  po- 
litical adversaries.    It  was  as  easy  for  them,  upon  a  petition  from 
Manchester  or  Birmingham,  to  give  a  kborious  summary  of  the 
ihree  volumes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.   It  was  as  easy  for  them 
to  refer  all  national  principles  to  die  language  of  the  exchange  and 
the  buUion'market.    But,  having  been  educated  in  another  school, 
they  have  learned  that  a  nation  has  other  interests  besides  those 
of  money-making.  They  have  learned  that  the  first  interest  of  the 
empire  is  in  its  national  defence,  and  in  the  maintenance,  in  their 
full  integrity,  of  those  funds  of  our  maritime  greatness  and  revenue 
under  which  we  have  attained  our  actual  condition.  They 
perceive,  moreover,  that  an  absolute  liberty  of  trade  can  exist 
beneficially  for  us,  only  by  becoming  a  general  system;  for  if 
one  nation  should  abolish  aU  its  duties  and  restraints,  whilst  all 
other  nations  should  retain  them,  the  former  will  only  sacrifice  its 
revenue,  and  reduce  all  the  sources  of  its  national  power,  in  order 
to  strengthen  and  enrich  the  latter.    Under  these  two  controlling 
principles,  his  Majesty's  ministers  have  indeed  deemed  it  prudent 
to  retain  the  navigation-laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  touch  with 
great  caution  and  delicacy  a  commercisd  system,  under  which  the 
general  commerce  of  Great  Britian  exceeds  the  collective  amount 
of  the  trade  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world. 

<  But  will  it  be  asserted  for  a  moment  that  notiung  has  been  done  ^ 
by  ministers,  and  by  the  system  upon  which  diey  act,  when  it  is 
recollected,  that  to  this  system  the  country  is  indebted  for  the 
opening  of  the  trade  to  India  i  Has  nothing  been  done  for  the 
colonial  trade,  and  for  British  commerce  in  general,  by  the  several 
acts  of  the  52,  5S,  54,  and  57di     George  the  Third  i   Is  it  n6 
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relaxation  fropn  the  ancient  errors,  as  they  are  termedi  of  our  colo-» 
oial  system^  that,  through  the  medium  of  free  ports,  nearly  the 
whole  exports  of  our  colonies  are  open  for  the  supply  of  die 
United  States  ?  Is  it  no  departure  from  our  ancient  rigid  monopoly, 
diat  American  vessels,  and  the  vessels  of  European  powers,  may 
now  trade  directly  with  India,  and  that  by  a  very  recent  act,  the 
British  private  trade  to  the  East  Indies  may  now  seek  a  general 
market  ?  Is  it  nothing,  that  of  ail  the  ancient  monopolies  by  com^ 
panics^  the  most  impolitic,  doubtless,  of  all  monopolies,  <me  only 
Qow  exists,  and  that  company  so  divested  of  its  exclusive  powers, 
as  nearly  to  reduce  it,  as  respects  general  commerce,  to  an  open 
trade. 

Will  the  political  economists  themselves  refuse  praise  to  hie 
Majesty's  ministers  upon  their  own  principles,  when  it  shall  be 
brought  to  their  recollection,  that  in  a  time  of  much  difficulty  they 
bought  up  the  monopoly  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  opened 
diat  large  portion  of  the  sea  to  general  trade  ?  Is  it  necessary  to 
inform  the  patient  and  laborious  lawyers  of  that  party,  how  much 
Utigation,  and,  in  many  instances,  how  many  hardships  to  mer- 
chants were  occasioned  by  these  exclusive  privileges  of  the  South 
Sea  Company,  which  were  all  abolidied  by  the  55th  of  Greorge  the 
Tlurd  ?  And)  to  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  upon  dte  pre-> 
sent  occasion,  has  nodding  been  done  by  the  abolition  in  many 
cases,  and  the  reduction  in  still  more,  of  the  system  of  bounties, 
which,  in  the  last  century,  pressed  so  uselessly  on  the  produce  of 
customs  ?  Assuredly,  die  merchants  and  traders  of  Great 
Britain  will  not  refuse  their  tribute  of  gratitude  to  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  when  they  shall  be  reminded  of  those  two  most  benefi* 
dal  statutes,  the  51st  and  the  54th  of  George  the  Third,  by  which 
the  ancient  fiscal  rigor,  respecting  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of 
ships  for  breaches  of  the  revenue  and  navigation  laws,  has  been  so 
considerably  relaxed,  and  a  prompt  and  efficient  remedy  afforded 
to  those  hard  circumstances  so  frequendy  occurring  under  them. 

One  further  observation  before  this  division  closes.  Looking  to 
oar  navigation,  trade,  and  commerce,  under  the  two  main  heads  of 
imports  and  exports,  it  has  above  been  made  manifest,  that  the 
stTerage  of  the  years  of  peace,  reckoning  from  1817  to  1821,  far 
exceeds  those  of  the  three  last  years  of  the  war,  1811,  1812,  and 
1815.  In  1812  and  1813,  both  years  of  considerable  trade,  the 
Talue  of  our  imports  did  not  reach  thirty  millions ;  whilst  the  ex- 
ports of  those  years,  comprising  British  manufactures  and  foreign 
merchandize,  did  not  exceed,  in  the  most  favorable  of  the  three, 
forty-six  millions.  Now,  in  the  year  ending  January  5th,  1821, 
the  value  of  our  imports  exceeded  thirty-six  millions  and  a  half, 
and  our  exports  fell  Uttle  short  of  fifty-two  millions.    In  this  9C-^ 
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coum>  the  year  ending  January  5th|  1814,  is  omitted,  as  the  docu- 
ments have  been  destroyed  by  the  fire  at  the  Custom-house  ;  and 
the  years  1815  and  1816  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  standards. 
They  were  years  of  unparalleled  speculation  in  imports  and 
exports,  arising  from  the  sudden  opening  of  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  therein  formed  an  extraordinary  state  of  circumstances 
which  of  course  disqualify  them  from  becoming  examples  of  the 
ordinary  progress  of  trade. 

As  such  is  the  state  of  the  question,  as  regards  our  general  com- 
merce, the  internal  trade  of  the  country  exhibits  an  aspect  equally 
promising.  Amongst  the  ingenious  writers  of  the  present  day, 
there  has  been  much  discussion  respecting  the  comparative  value 
of  our  home  and  foreign  trade.  According  to  some  of  these  wri- 
ters we  are  in  every  respect  sufficient  for  ourselves  ;  and  the  in- 
dustry, and  even  the  wealth  of  the  country,  would  be  but  little 
affected,  if  we  withdrew  as  much  as  possible  from  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  foreigners.  According  to  others,  and  those  the 
most  numerous,  we  exist  only  by  our  foreign  trade ;  and  our  na- 
tional prosperity  is  to.  be  regarded  as  rising  or  declining,  in  the 
proportion  in  which  our  foreign  trade  increases  or  diminishes. 
As  usually  happens  in  questions  of  this  kind,  both  sides  are  in  the 
extreme.  Considering  not  only  the  number  of  our  population, 
but  its  habits  and  ability  of  consuming,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  assert,  that  the  consumption  of  the  British  empire,  of  all  articles, 
except  only  bread-coni  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  exceeds  that  of 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  If  this  be  true,  and  it  is  of  easy 
proof,  the  supply  of  this  consumption,  upon  tlie  mere  point  of  Its 
magnitude,  must  necessarily  be  of  much  greater  importance  than 
our  foreign  commerce.  This  consideration  of  the  question  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  comparative  sums  contributed  to  the 
revenue  by  our  foreign  and  internal  trade.  Of  the  fifty-six  mil- 
lions composing  our  annual  revenue,  not  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
is  paid  by  the  customs,  and  of  course  more  than  four-fifths  by  the 
excise,  and  other  duties  on  use,  possession,  and  consumption.  Of 
so  much  consequence  is  it  to  our  national  welfare  that  all  our  funds 
of  trade  and  industry  should  remain  entire. 

The  principal  subject-matter  of  Internal  trade  is  necessarily  in 
our  four  principal  manufactures,  cotton,  wool,  linen,  and  silk ;  in 
our  iron,  tin,  and  copper  works  \  in  our  glass,  leather,  printed  goods, 
salt,  soap,  and  candles  *,  to  which,  as  regards  consumption  and 
revenue,  may  be  added,  sugar,  tea,  wine,  malt,  and  British  and 
foreign  spirits.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the  annual  produce 
of  these  several  articles  in  minute  detail ;  a  very  few  words  upon 
one  or  more  of  them  collectively  will  show,  that  the  annual  quan- 
tity of  these  articles  which  the  country  consumes,  and  the  work- 
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ing  up^  or  dealing  in  whichj  afibrds  employment  to  se^en  parts 
ovt  of  ten  of  our  population,  is  higher  than  in  any  average  year  of 
the  war,  and  that,  since  the  peace^  they  have  all  either  absolutely 
increased,  or  maintained  a  high  average  rate. 

It  has  often  been  lamented  by  political  writers,  that  more  satis- 
factory registers  are  not  kept  of  the  produce  of  our  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactures.  From  the  defect  of  all  official  records  upon 
this  subject,  the  state  of  these  manufactures  can  only  be  collected 
either  from  the  local  vouchers  of  one  or  two  districts,  or  from  gen- 
eral observation  of  what  is  passing  before  the  eyes  of  all  of  us. 
Enough,  however,  appears  upon  both  these  grounds  to  justify  the 
assertion^  that  our  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  are  rapidly  ri- 
sing to  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity.  The  activity  of  the 
woollen  manufactures  in  Yorkshire,  during  the  last  half  year,  has 
never  been  known  to  be  greater.  This  appears  from  the  accounts  of 
the  quantity  of  manufactured  cloth,  exhibited  at  the  quarter  sessions 
for  the  West  Riding.  The  increase  of  the  import  of  the  raw  material 
may  afford  a  just  measure  of  the  increased  manufacture.  It  has 
been  stated  in  a  former  part  of  these  observations,  that,  from  1817 
only  to  the  present  time,  our  import  of  cotton  wool  has  nearly 
doubled,  having  risen  in  that  time  from  three  millions  to  five.  It  is 
the  same  with  flax  and  hemp,  the  raw  materials  of  our  linen,  the 
value  of  the  import  of  raw  flax  having  augmented  from  four  hun- 
dred thousand  to  eight.  It  is  the  same  with  our  silk  manufactures, 
the  importation  of  the  raw  material  having  risen,  from  1817  to  the 
present  time,  from  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  value  to  nearly 
one  million  and  a  half :  and  what  is  perhaps  of  more  importance, 
haying  so  prodigiously  advanced  as  to  outstrip  the  manufactures  of 
Lyons  and  Italy.  The  improved  style  of  dress  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people,  is  an  unanswerable  argument  of  the  vast  increase  of 
muslins  and  calicoes.  If  it  be  here  objected,  that  against  this  aug- 
mentation of  the  supply,  we  must  set  oflF  the  reduction  in  the  price, 
it  may  be  answered,  that  the  increase  of  manufactures  does  not 
occasion  a  glut  or  mischievous  excess,  so  long  as  the  demand  con- 
tinues with  the  increase,  and  so  long  as  the  manufacture  can  be 
carried  on  with  profit.  But  the  present  active  employment  of  all 
hands  shows  that  such  is  the  actual  state  of  our  manufactures. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  reduction  of  price  is  proof  only  of 
the  abundance  of  the  article,  and  of  the  sk'dl  and  industry  with 
which  it  is  worked  up.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  total  amount  of 
what  is  now  manufactured  does  not  exceed  in  pecuniary  value  the 
less  quantity  which  we  worked  up  during  the  war,  the  country 
still  possesses  the  same  total  value,  and  gains  in  the  increased 
comfort  and  abundance  in  which  every  individual  in  the  country 
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As  regards  our  silk  manufactures  in  particular,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  mat  the  country  in  general  is  not  sufficiently  sensible  of 
their  value  and  importance,  and  of  the  astonishing  growth  to  which 
the^  have  attained  during  the  short  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years. 
This  is  a  n^anufacture  in  a  great  degree  foreign  to  us,  and  entirely 
taken  from  our  neighbours  ^  and  having  attained  to  its  present 
state  in  so  short  an  interval,  it  is  not  too  much  to  anticipate  such 
a  further  improvement,  and  such  a  consequent  reduction  of  price, 
as  may  greatly  extend  the  consumption  of  this  article,  not  only 
amongst  ourselves,  but  amongst  foreigners.  But  upon  this  trade 
the  country  is  already  in  possession  of  the  report  by  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords*  It  was  in  the  same  manner  that,  from 
small  beginnings,  our  cotton  manufacture  has  excluded  that  of  all 
nations  of  the  world ;  and  that  the  fine  muslins  and  cambrics  of 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  ^Paisley,  have  driven  those  of  France 
and  India  nearly  out  of  the  market. 

As  respects  our  domestic  consumption,  our  printed  goods  are 
next  in  consequence.  Here  we  get  to  the  undoubted  authority  of 
official  documents,  and  of  those  which  can  least  be  suspected,  the 
accounts  of  money  received  upon  them  at  the  Excise.  Here  we 
have  indisputable  proof  of  the  vast  increase  of  the  manufacture. 
Within  seven  years  only,  from  181S  to  1821,  the  annual  excise 
upon  this  manufacture  nas  risen  from  less  than  a  million  to  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  i  the  amount  paid  in  1813  being  about  nine 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  wlulst  in  1820  it  was  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe^  that  seven-tenths 
of  this  species  of  manufacture  is  consumed  entirely  at  home,  and 
is  the  clothing  of  a  great  majority  of  our  female  population ;  and 
that  the  large  consumption  of  it  is,  therefore,  at  once  a  proof  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  manufactuice,  and  of  the  continued  ability  of 
the  consumers. 

If  the  depression  of  price  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  this 
increased  consumption,  the  continuance  of  the  manufacture  from 
year  to  year  is  still  a  proof  that  the  article  can  be  yet  made  with 
profit ;  whilst  as  above  said,  the  cheapness,  or  in  other  words, 
the  abundance,  is  but  so  much  added  to  the  comfort  and  substance 
of  the  people.  If  national  opulence,  like  individual,  consists  only 
in  the  abundant  possession  of  whatever  renders  life  easy  and  com- 
fortable, surely  it  is  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  our  general  wealth, 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  population  is  so  well  and  so 
sufficiendy  clothed.  Is  it  possible,  indeed,  to  pay  a  weekly  visit 
to  our  coimtry  churches,  and  yet  refuse  to  recognize  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  our  laboring  poor,  in  the  quality  and  cleanliness  of  their 
clothmg,  above  those  of  the  continental  nations  ?  In  answer,  in^ 
deed,  to  any  complaints  of  declining  manufactures,  is  it  necessary 
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to  say  more  than  to  refer  the  reader  to  his  own  obsenration  ?  But 
as  public  wealth  consists  in  the  abundance  itself,  and  not  in  current 
prices-*-as  a  manufacture^  like  a  mine,  is  to  be  considered  the 
richest,  which  pours  forth  the  mo^t  plentiful  produce — and  as  the 
integrity  of  the  funds  of  growth  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence, 
than  the  incidental  price  of  their  supply  in  a  pecuniary  martlet,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  urge  further  proof,  that,  as  respects  our  manu- 
factures at  least,  the  resources  of  the  country  are  unimpaired ; 
that  all  the  same  funds  continue,  and  that  almost  all  yield,  not  the 
same,  but  an  increased  supply  $  that  the  cheapness  of  price  ena- 
bles more  persons  to  buv,  and  all  persons  to  use  more  plentifully ; 
that  the  consumption  of  the  manufacture  thus  passes  into  classes, 
from  which  higher  prices  had  excluded  it,  and,  whilst  the  manu* 
facturer  himself  loses  nothing,  inasmuch  as  he  gains  the  same  pro- 
fit upon  a  larger  stock,  the  condition  of  every  individual  in  the 
country  is  improved,  by  obtaining  either  what  he  had  not  before, 
or  by  having  it  in  more  abundance.  If  our  manufacturers  have  not 
a  continent!  monopoly,  as  during  some  years  of  the  war,  it  can 
no  longer  be  a  question,  whether  they  are  not  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  increased  demand  at  home.  High  prices  and  large 
profits  do  not  necessarily  constitute  the  prosperity  of  trade,  and 
assuredly  do  not  compose  the  prosperity  of  a  nation.  It  is  the  in- 
terest of  a  paternal  government,  that  the  largest  possible  proportion 
of  its  whole  population  should  be  enabled  to  reach  the  comforts 
and  decencies  of  life ;  and  this  can  never  happen  in  any  extent  but 
under  larger  supplies  and  low  prices.  The  poorest  nation  in  the 
world,  the  Spanish  empire,  made  the  highest  profits  upon  the 
amount  of  its  trade,  and  with  no  other  national  benefit,  than  that 
a  few  merchants  and  companies  were  enriched  at  the  general  ex- 
pense. Of  so  little  importance,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  is  the 
rednctiosi  of  tlie  profits  of  trade,  or  rather  the  depression  of 
prices. 

If  it  could  be  expected  that  the  reader  would  go  through  these 
statements  without  weariness,  it  might  be  easy  to  carry  the  same 
comparison  through  the  long  details  of  our  domestic  consump^ 
tioB,  and  to  exhibit  the  same  advantage  of  increatse  through  all 
those  heads  and  articles  which  peculiarly  belong  to  our  internal 
trade  and  intercourse.  In  that  portion  of  our  stamp-duties 
wlach  bekmgs  to  the  degree  and  number  of  our  domestic  dealings 
and  exchanges,  and  which  is  therefore  a  just  measure  of  any  in^ 
crease  or  dinunution  j  in  assessed  taxes  upon  windows  and  inhabi- 
ted houses,  any  augmentation  of  which  can  only  arise  from  the 
continual  employment  of  capital  in  building  and  improving  j  in  the 
post-horse  and  stage-coach  duties,  which  necessarily  measure  the 
degree  of  intercourse  between  town  and  town  ;-~under  all  these 
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heads  the  official  reports  of  finance  can  only  lead  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, that  the  resources  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  are 
not  only  unimpaired,  but  are  all  existing  in  increased  energy. 

A  very  brief  view  of  the  quarters  just  terminated  will  confirm 
the  above  proposition,  and  conclude  this  division  of  our  subject. 
The  first  quarter  of  this  year  ended,  of  course,  April  5th.  Now, 
for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  a  fair  comparison  of  the  two  years,  let 
us  for  a  moment  assume  the  two  financial  years,  1820  and  182 1 ,  to 
have  terminated  respectively  on  that  day.    The  increase  of  the 
revenue  of  the  latter  year  would  then  exhibit  a  sum  of  nearly  two 
millions.   The  increase  on  the  excise  alone  would  appear  to  be 
two  millions  and  a  half,  and  this  increase  attaching  on  general  con- 
sumption i  on  candles,  coffee,  hops,  malt,  pepper,  printed  goods, 
salt,  soap,  British  spirits,  tea,  tobacco,  and  snufF.  But  if  this  quarter 
were  thus  favorable,  the  October  quarter  now  past  exhibits  an 
augmentation  of  revenue  without  parallel.   Under  all  the  heads  of 
the  consolidated  fund,  the  customs,  excise,  stamps,  and  assessed 
taxes,  there  was  a  large  excess  above  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
the  preceding  year.    In  the  total  war  taxes  there  is  an  excess  of 
500,000/.,  beyond  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  last  year  5  and 
in  the  total  revenue,  the  excess,  as  compared  with  the  same 
quarter,  is  between  8  and  900,000/.    Under  the  excise,  all  the 
great  articles  of  consumption  have  increased,  and  this  augmentation 
has  pervaded  almost  every  head  of  the  consolidated  excise  duties. 
The  total  was  astonishing.     It  exhibited  an  increase  over  the 
October  quarter  of  1818  of  a  sum  above  700,000/.  j  over  the  like 
quarter  of  1819  of  above  1,800,000/. ;  and  over  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1820  of  857,000/.    Nor  is  there  any  just  cause  of  ap- 
prehension that  this  prosperity  is  merely  transient.    At  the  time 
these  observations  are  writing,  there  is  confident  reason  to  expect 
that  there  will  be  a  considerable  rise  in  the  customs,  and,  so  far  • 
as  the  payments  from  week  to  week  have  been  made  from  the 
collectors  of  excise,  they  justify  the  expectation  that  the  total  pro- 
duce will  be  equal  to  the  receipt  of  die  corresponding  period  of 
the  last  year.'    But  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  argue,  that  occa- 
sional vibrations  between  a  higher  and  a  lower  degree,  from  causes 
so  entirely  incidental  as  insufficient  harvests  and  unfavorable  sea- 
sons, are  not  to  be  carried  to  the  discredit  of  the  general  character 
of  our  financial  resources.    The  question  is,  what  is  our  general 
condition,  and  not  what  is  our  particular  suffering  under  a  cause  j 
manifestly  temporary.    As  a  nation,  like  an  individual,  consumes 
perhaps  under  the  same  general  circumstances  about  the  same  ^ 

'  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  quarter  has 
closed  with  an  increase  of  more  than  400,0001,  above  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  last  year. 
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quantity,  one  year  with  another,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  our  pre-* 
sent  purpose  to  show  that  our  general  consumption  has  not  de- 
clined. 

Such  is  the  general  condition  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
as  respects  the  four  great  members  which  compose  the  fund  of 
public  wealth,  our  commerce,  navigation,  manufactures,  and  in- 
ternal trade.  An  objection  may  here  probably  be  made,  whether 
I  a  fifth  and  most  important  member,  our  agriculture,  does  not  re- 
j  main  behind,  and  whether  the  condition  of  that  element  of  na- 
tional strength  be  equally  prosperous  with  those  above-mentioned. 
To  this  it  might  be  answered,  in  the  first  instance,  that  we  should 

nin  our  minds  a  distinction  before  taken  between  the  integrity 
e  fund  of  production  itself,  and  the  pecuniary  price  of  its 
produces  in  the  market.  Every  fund  of  production,  whether  a 
mine,  a  meadow,  a  tree,  the  soil  of  the  earth,  or  a  manufacture, 
is  in  a  more  or  less  prosperous  state,  and  is  more  or  less  rich  ac 
one  period  than  another,  according  as  its  actual  produce  h^s  in* 
creased  or  diminished — according  as  it  produces  more  or  less  of 
its  natural  fruit  and  subject  of  growth.  But  if  this  principle  be 
applied  to  our  agriculture,  will  it  be  contended,  that  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  the  soil  are  impaired,  and  that  the  proportion  in 
natuial  produce  of  what  is  sown  and  what  is  reaped  has  become 
diminished  ?  It  is  perfectly  true,  that,  from  a  multitude  of  causes, 
some  of  them  obvious  and  distinct,  and  others  more  remote  and 
complicate,  many  of  them  still  in  operation,  and  others  which 
have  certainly  exhausted  their  effect— our  landlords  and  farmers 
have  suffered  much  from  the  depression  of  the  markets  ;  and  that 
the  price  of  land  in  rent,  and  the  price  of  its  produce  in  the 
market,  have  rapidly  fallen  from  their  rate  during  the  war.  The. 
causes  of  this  depression  have  been  examined  at  length  by  a  par- 
liamentary committee,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  the  report 
conducts  the  reader  agrees  with  the  inference  previously  deduced 
by  every  one  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  political  economy. 
As  the  committee  was  hoiiored  by  the  attendance  of  several  of 
those  gentlemen,  who  in  the  present  day  particularly  profess  to 
advocate  those  principles,  and  who  indeed  chiefly  censure  his 
Majesty's  ministers  for  not  adopting  their  sentiments  to  the  full 
extent  in  which  they  themselves  advocate  them,  we  would  wish  to 
put  it  to  their  candor,  whether,  according  to  every  just  maxim  of 
political  economy,  the  present  state  of  the  corn*market  can  be  any 
diit^  but  temporary  j  and  whether  it  be  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  the  general  price  of  the  materials  of  human  sustenance  can 
fall  short  of  the  cost  of  producing  them.  It  is  totally  impossible 
that  the  present  state  of  the  markets  can  continue,  or  that  agri- 
culture, like  manufactures,  should  not  accommodate  itself  to  ^ 
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new  state  of  things,  and  therein  resume  a  condition^  under  which 
it  majr  be  conducted  with  due  profits  to  all  concerned.  One  of 
the  heaviest  burdens  upon  agriculture,  the  poor-rates,  is  diminish- 
ing in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  in  many  parts  a  half,  and  in  all 
a  fourth.  The  continuance  of  peace,  and  the  proceeding  im- 
provement of  our  finances,  added  to  the  zeal  and  sincerity  with 
which  ministers  are  making  retrenchments^  will  gradually  relieve 
the  landlord  and  farmer,  whilst  the  advancing  state  of  manufac- 
tures will  both  increase  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce,  and 
assist  in  the  further  reduction  of  the  poor-rates.  If  the  rent  of 
land  and  the  pric^  of  its  produce,  have  diminished  with  the  ces- 
sation of  the  war^  so  likewise  have  the  price  and  stock  of  manu- 
facturers and  merchants.  It  is  notorious,  that  the  accumulated 
stocks  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  dimini^ed  at 
least  thirty  per  cent. ;  and  that  a  capitalist,  who,  ten  years  since> 
was  wordi  twenty  thousand  pounds,  in  the  value  of  ms  stock  on 
hand,  is  now  not  worth  fourteen ;  or  to  adopt  the  popular  tenn^ 
has  sufiered  the  extinction  of  a  third  part  of  his  fortune.  These 
are  the  incidents  of  the  twa  periods  of  war  and  peace,  and  are 
common  to  all  classes,  as  well  as  to  the  landlord  and  farmer.  The 
main  and  sole  question  is,  whether  the  fund  of  growth  and  profit 
be  safe  and  unimpaired  ?  Is  there  the  same  proportion  between 
the  seed  and  the  harvest  ?  Must  the  article  continue  in  demandy 
or  is  the  demand  gone  altogether  ?  If  it  must  be  had,  it  must  be 
paid  for.  To  say  all  in  a  word,  and  to  conclude  this  part  of  our 
subject,  it  is  totally  impossible  diat  the  ordinarv  and  general  price 
of  food  should  not  command  the  price  of  the  land  which  rises 
it,  of  the  laborer  who  sows  and  reaps  it,  and  of  the  farmer  who 
affords  the  capital  and  current  expense  of  its  cultivation  from  day 
to  day.  For  a  single  year,  or  even  for  three  successive  years,  a 
large  surplus,  beyond  the  demand  of  consumption,  will  not  only 
be  so  much  not  wanted  in  itself,  and,  dierefore,  in  itself,  of  little 
price  in.  the  market,  but  will  necessarily  affect  the  price  of  the 
whole  quantity.  But  when  waste,  or  what  always  accompanies 
the  low  price  of  food,  a  more  plentiful  use,  shall  nave  consumed 
the  surplus  quantity  \  or  when  the  quantity  grown  shall  have 
adapted  itself  to  the  supply,  if  the  quantity  actually  grown  be  too 
much,  all  these  incidental  irregularities  will  pass  away,  and  farmers 
and  landlords  will  obtain  the-prices  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

As  regards  the  general  state  of  our  debt  and  the  means  of  re- 
deeming it,  it  will  appear  by  the  accounts  of  the  year  now  closing, 
that  ministers  will  have  proceeded  with  all  practicable  expedition 
to  accomplish  the  recommendation  of  the  finance  committee 
of  1819.  By  the  effect  of  a  most  zealous  retrenchment,  and  by 
the  proceeding  improvement  of  our  national  resources,  they  would 
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kave  attained  in  1822  a  surplus  of  fire  milHonSi  to  be  emploj^ed 
as  a  permanent  sinking  fund  upon  the  national  debt>  if  the  agri* 
cvbural  horse  tax  of  hatf  a  nnllion  bad  not  been  repealed.  If 
Mr.  Pittj  in  the  year  1786|  r^rded  a  sinking  fund  of  one  m^on 
to  be  adequate  to  the  redemption  of  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  millions,  it  is  manifest  that  a  sinking  fund  of  five  millions 
woidd  operate  with  nearly  a  twofold  prop(Mrtion  vpon  a  debt  of 
^it  hundred  mHHons.    It  would  have  the  air  of  a  pai^dox  to 
assert,  that  a  speedier  redemption  of  die  debt  would  not  be  desire' 
Mt.    But  it  may  assuredly  be  stated,  that  in  the  actual  condition 
of  the  country  a  larger  sinking  fund  can  in  no  degree  be  afforded^ 
The  immediate  conclusion  of  a  long  war  is  not  tl^  most  farcnrable 
period  for  the  redemption  of  a  naticmal  debt.   If,  together  with 
Ae  success  of  the  ministers  in  creating  this  sinking  fund,  it  be 
ixime  in  mind,  that  they  have  within  the  same  period  paid  a  debt 
to  the  Bank  of  ten  milUohs,  smd  have  not  only  themselves  fore- 
gone any  facility  from  a  paper^mrrency  in  administering  the  pow- 
ers of  government,  but  have  urged  and  enabled  the  Bank  to  resume 
cash-payments,  it  will  be  admitted,  that,  under  the  difficulties  of 
the  timesy  and  the  conclusion  of  so  long  a  war,  they  have  accom- 
p&hed  as  much  as  could  reasonably  be  expected*   It  may  now  be 
confidently  ass^ted,  that  the  system  o^  loans  and  new  taxes  has 
reached  its  termination ;  that  we  are  now  living  upon  our  income, 
add  are  in  a  condition  of  redeeming  yearly  some  part  of  a  mort- 
gage which  undoubtedly  presses  heavily  upon  the  industry  of  the 
people.    Under  the  system  of  loans  we  should  every  year  have 
borrowed  upon  less  favorable  terms  v  and  what  is  equally  worthy 
of  OMsidetation,  we  should  have  anticipated  in  peace  the  resources 
01  war*    We  should  have  gom  to  aiiy  new  war  under  a  most 
extreme  difficulty;  or,  lake  France,  under  the  administration  of 
Ilettry,  we  should  have  lost  our  due  consideraticm  in  Europe,  by 
SBcteig  peace  at  more  than  its  due  value.   By  the  application  of 
Ae  <dd  sinking  fund  to  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  but  still 
fearing  a  swplus  of  between  four  ^d  five  millions  above  our 
eipenditure  to  operate  upon  the  debt,  we  secure  a  great  present 
reUef,  and  leave  untouched  the  means  of  future  defence. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

Without  gcnng  into  a  detail  of  the  new  system  upon  which 
Europe  was  setded  at  the  period  of  the  treaties,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  state^  that  the  European  commonwealth  was  reconstructed  at 
das  period  duefly  upon  three  principles. 

The  first  was,  that  there  should  be  such  a  distdbution  of  power 
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among  the  several  principal  states,  as  might  render  each  sufficiene 
in  itself  to  maintain  its  independence,  and  to  withstand  any  pos- 
sible incursion  of  France,  till  the  general  confederacy  of  £urope 
could  move  up  in  defence  of  the  conunon  tranquillity. 

Secondly,  but  always  subservient  to  the  first  principle,  the  re- 
storaticm  of  ancient  powers  to  their  former  stateof  possession. 

Thirdly,  where  such  restoration  was  manifestly  impossible,  or 
where  it  seemed  expedient  to  forego  it,  in  pursuit  of  the  more 
valuable  object  of  rendering  each  state  sufficient  to  its  own  de- 
fence, in  such  case  to  indemnify  the  suffering  power  for  its  lost 
territories  from  the  common  fund  of  conquest. 

The  system  of  Europe  was  accordingly  setded  upon  these  princi- 
ples* Under  the  first  of  them,  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was 
erected,  and  was  rendered  compact  and  self-sufficient,  by  itsannex- 
attou  to  the  United  Provinces.  And,  as  the  Netherlands  were  thus 
interposed  as  a  barrier  between  France  and  Germany,  Sardinia,  by 
the  annexation  of  Genoa,  was  rendered  a  more  adequate  barrier 
between  France  and  Italy.   Under  the  second  principle,  the  Swiss 
Republics  and  Italian  states  were  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
their  ancient  condition.    Under  the  third,  Austria  received  an 
indemnity  in  Italy whilst  Prussia,  who  was  in  some  degree 
affected  by  the  new  changes,  and  who  lost  her  ancient  influence  in 
Holland,  received  a  portion'  of  Saxony. — ^This  last  modification 
was  indeed  further  recommended  by  the  new  state  of  things 
in  Germany,  and  by  the  extinction,  during  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution,  of  the  German  Empire.    Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, there  was  no  longer  any  power  in  Germany  sufficiently 
cornpact  and  united  to  oppose  an  adequate  defensive  force  against 
^  sudden  invasion.    Experience  had  proved  that  Prussia  i|i  her 
actual  state  was  no  equal  opponent  to  France,  apd  that  die  exposed 
condition  of  the  smaller  principalities,  and  their  compulsory  sub- 
mission to  an  invading  army,  necessarily  threw  them  as  increments 
into  the  hands  of  the  invader.    Nor  is  it  necessary  to  conceal, 
that  it  had  become  expedient,  upon  many  other  considerations,  to 
bestow  this  increase  of  territory  upon  Prussia,  and  to  take  it  from 
Saxony.   If  the  one  had  suflered  more  than  any  other  power  in 
Europe,  under  the  long  and  unsparing  oppression  of  France,  the 
other,  to  use  no  harsher  term,  was  surely  but  little  entitied  to 
escape  the  penalty  of  a  war,  in  which  her  prince  had  borne  so 
prominent  a  part. 

As  such  is  the  new  system  upon  which  Europe  is  now  settled, 
our  duties,  under  our  foreign  relations,  consist  in  little  more  than 
in  a  faithful  observance  of  the  spirit  of  the  treaties  upon  which 
this  system  is  grounded.  The  leading  principle  and  object  of  these 
treaties,  and  of  the  condition  which  thdy  constitute,  are  the  main- 
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tenance  <£  the  general  peace  of  Eim^  by  the  personal  amity  of 
UsQ  sovareignsyandby  a  system  of  mediadont  which  should,  on  the 
one  ride,  recognize  the  perfect  independence  of  the  several  states 
in  their  own  internal  concerns ;  and,  upon  the  other,  should  hold 
forth  their  common  interest,  and  therein  th^  conmion  oblation, 
to  cmsult  the  general  policy  of  Europe  in  all  questions  a&cting 
the  safety  of  the  whole. 

It  is  a  malicious  and  most  unjust  representation  of  the  character  of 
this  system  to  assert,  that  the  allied  powers,  and  England  amongst 
them,  are  bound  by  these  treaties  to  control  the  internal  concerns 
of  other  states,  or  even  to  act  the  arbitrator  in  dissensions  between 
state  and  state  upon  interests  belonging  only  to  themselves.  As 
regards  England,  the  obligations  of  the  treaties  are  expressed  in  the 
treaties,  and  our  contract  is  known  to  the  letter.  If  the  ministers 
of  some  of  the  allied  powers  appear  to  have  pressed  the  assertion 
of  this  right  of  friendly  mediation  into  that  of  authoritative  con- 
trol,  the  excess  belongs  only  to  them,  and  no  portion  of  it  attaches 
to  us.  They  find  nothing  of  this  principle  in  the  general  treaties  \ 
and  accordingly  the  king  and  government  of  Engird  do  not  admit 
that  they  are  comprehended  in  the  obligation.  If  the  assertion  of 
these  pretensions  exist  at  all,  it  is  totally  a  separate  concem.of  the 
powers  that  make  them.  But  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  Holy  Alliance  of  the  present  time,  like  the  treaty  of 
Pilnitz  in  the  French  revolution,  has  no  other  existence,  at  least  in 
the  degree  asserted,  than  in  the  factious  writings  of  the  day. 

A  very  few  words  will  explain  intelligibly  our  different  relations, 
and  the  good  faith  with  which  we  adhere  to  the  spirit  of  the  peace. 
If  we  follow  them  geographically,  our  first  relation  is  with  Portu-* 
gal,  an  ancient  ally  of  the  British  crown,  and  one  the  most  imme- 
diately indebted  to  us  in  the  late  war  for  deliverance  and  safety. 

Under  the  ancient  system  of  Europe,  the  object  of  our  alliance 
with  Portugal  was  to  counterpoise  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  Under  the  former  close  union  of  the  two  crowns 
oi  France  and  Spain,  the  conunon  object  of  jealousy  to  Portugul 
and  England  was  necessarily  France  and  Spain  ;  and  the  natural 
support  of  Portugal,  a  secondary  state  confiding  upon  a  powerful 
neighbour,  was  England.  In  the  vicissitude  of  human  afiairs,  the 
original  reasons  for  this  alliance  have  passed  away ;  but  in  the 
opening  of  the  Brazils  to  British  commerce,  a  new  state  of  things 
has  arisen,  which  may  render  it  very  doubtful,  and  till  lately  much 
more,  so,  whether  our  close  connection  with  Portugal  be  not  our 
best  policy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  conmiercial  connection 
with  France  would  be  more  lucrative,  as  to  a  pecuniary  result, 
than  with  Portugal ;  and,  if  commerce  were  the  only  question,  it 
would  be  an  erroneous  policy  to  adopt  a  minor  state  in  preference 
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to  3  ^Hiiftcipal.   But  as  Ae  Uttihteiiaiice  of  the  poKdcal  relations 
of  Europe  ztA  Great  Britain  is  an  end  of  greater  value  and  kiq)or^ 
txttcti  it  is  a  rule  of  dornid  prudence  to  consult  the  more  tahiable 
object,  though  with  s(Me  sacrifice  of  the  secondary  one«.  Recent 
etentsy  inde^,  may  render  this  relation  of  more  problematical  va- 
luei   These  eveflts  hav^  ntot,  howemi  as  yet  assimied  a  diape 
sufficiently  determinate  to  justify  further  remarl».   As  regards  the 
ptesent  question  it  is  sufficient  to  observe^  that  the  actual  state  of 
Porttrgal  at  the  present  petiod  is  another  proof  of  die  good  faith 
and  moderation  of  di^  British  government,   it  can  scarcely  be 
doubt^^  that  a  monarch  in  the  situation  of  the  king  of  Portugal 
should  not  have  made  some  friendly  representation  of  the  difficuU 
ties  6f  his  condition  to  the  king  and  government  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  scarcely  possibki  that  the  king  of  England  and  the  otim  al- 
lied sovereigns  can  have  regarded  vritfaout  some  feeling  the  recent 
proceeding  amongst  the  Portuguese  populace.   It  is  equally  im- 
possiUe  for  the  people  of  England  not  to  feel  some  indignaticm  at 
the  unworthy  levity,  to  use  no  other  term,  with  which  Portugal 
has  forgotten  the  blood  and  treasure  of  England  lavished  in  her  de- 
fence.  But,  under  all  these  circumstances,  Portugal  is  still  left  to 
the  administration  of  her  own  concerns.   She  is  still  left  to  work 
her  way  durough  her  own  anarchy.   There  is  still  encouragement 
to  hope  that  the  iire  may  bum  out  vrithout  reaching  the  walls  of 
her  neighbours.    It  remains  to  be  seen,  how  far  the  event  may 
justify  this  expectation;  but  in  the  mean  time  her  actual  condition 
may  be  assumed  as  no  less  a  proof  of  the  moderation  of  England, 
than  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  treaties*   For,  under  such  a  state  of 
circumstances,  what  becomes  of  the  alleged  secret  artide,  that  all 
the  kings  of  Europe  should  guarantee  to  each,  other  the  actual 
state  of  the  monarchical  power  of  each  over  his  own  subjects  ? 
Will  it  admit  a  doubt,  that,  under  the  projected  crastitutions 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  kings  of  those  countries  will  possess  a 
much  less  degree  of  sovereign  power,  and  a  much  more  arduous 
admimstration  of  their  duties  as  heads  of  their  states,  than  the 
former  Stadtholder  of  Holland  or  the  Frerident  of  America,  i 

Our  next  foreign  relation,  following  the  same  local  order,  is  widi 
Spain.*^Here  out  moderation  has  been  equsdly  tried,  both  as  re*- 
gardsr  our  bwn  pecuKar  gain,  and  as  bears  upon*  the  alleged  prin«> 
dpte  of  defending  kings  at  all  events*  In  die  contest  between 
SpTam  and  her  colomes,  we  have  held  fordi  a  different  example 
from  the  former  conduct  of  diat  orown  between  oursehes  mi 
America.  Itvrill  not  be  denied  diat  a  strong  temptaticHi  urged 
us.  The  emancipation  of  solarge  a  customer  could  not  but  be  most 
advantageous  to  so  large  a  dealer  as  Great  Britain.  The  firee 
commerce  with  South  America  is  nothing  to  other  kingdoms  in 
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propottkm  to  what  it  will  eTentsaUf  beoome  to  Ei^bnd.  If  owr 
interest  were  strong,  the  impotence  of  the  power  to  be  injured  (it 
is  said  without  any  purpose  of  ofience)  opened  emy  thii^  to  out 
mercy.  There  was  no  restraint  but  in  our  own  generosity  and 
justice*  But  this  Restraint  was  sufficient  We  remembered 
that  if  honesty  be  &e  best  policy  of  iadifidualsy  who  are  but 
creatBT^  of  the  day }  still  more  so  is  it  die  best  wisdom  of  those 
more  durable  moral  persons,  dte  xrijjbbara  tl;^,  sutes  and  empires^ 
Under  these  feelings  the  South  Amerio^ns  were  |ef c  to  fight  alme* 
Under  these  feelings  the  gentlemen  of  the  English  Oppoeitiott  hare 
tauntied,  and  the  British  manufacturers  have  supplicated  in  yaittb 
The  answer  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  the  one  has  been^  that 
the  fakh  of  treaties  was  Urith  them  something  more  than  a  word 
of  course  \  and  that  die  weakness  of  a  friendly  power  only  super^ 
added  a  duty  of  generosity  to  a  duty  of  jusdce.  To  the  other 
I  party  they  answered^  that  a  nation  had  odier  interests  besides 
^  present  gain  i  and  that  if  commerce  be  a  good  thing,  national  honor 
is  a  better. 

It  was  under  these  principles  that  the  Foreign  Enlbtment  Bill 
was  passed,  and  that  our  officers  and  soldiers  were  prohibited  from 
entering  into  the  service  of  the  insurgent  subjects  of  a  friendly 
state.  In  the  treaty  signed  at  Madrid  in  ISl^^  it  was  stipulated 
between  the  governments  of  Spain  and  Great  Britun^  that,  in 
performance  of  the  dudes  of  friendly  states  towards  each  odier, 
his  Britannic  Majesty  should  prohibit  his  subjects  from  furnishing 
arms  to  the  insurgent  colonies  of  South  America.  It  was  mam- 
festly  within  the  obUeadons  of  friendly  states,  and  the  acknow- ' 
ledged  public  law  of  £urq)e,  that  the  one  power  should  require 
das  engagement,  and  that  the  odier  diould  accede  to  it  $  the  South 
Amarican  oxides  being  at  the  time  a  component  pordon  of  the 
Spanish  empire,  as^  the  demand  of  Spain  being  nothtng  more  than 
I  sdpuladon  that  we  shoidd  not  interfere  in  the  war  between  her 
colonies  and  hersdf.  As  it  was  therefore  a  matter  of  course  in 
the  Britkh  Government  to  make  this  engagement,  so  it  was  a 
point  of  good  frith  to  ^e  it  an  effisctual  observance.  The  Foreign 
Enlistment  Bill  was  but  the  execution  of  tids  article  of  the  trei^ 
of  Madrid*  The  treaty  was  merely  declaratory  of  a  pre-existing 
doty,  and  neither  die  ardcle  nor  its  performance  gave  any  thing 
to  Spain  to  which  she  had  not  a  previous  and  perfect  ri^t.  Under 
die  pid>lic  law  of  Europe^  our  actual  rekttiem  widi  Spain  and 
South  America  afibrded  us  only  the  choice  of  two  courses— either 
that  of  giving  positive  aid  to  the  mother-country,  or  of  rem»iiing 
in  a  perfect  neutndity.  As  either  of  these  courses  was  open  to 
ns,  just  views  of  our  own  policy  decided  the  choice^  and  we  adopt* 
ed,  as  We  had  good  right  to  adopt,  the  part  of  neutrality.   So  ht 
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only  we  were  at  liberty  to  consult  our  own  peculiar  interests ;  for 
though  the  law  of  nations  would  admit  us  to  aflFord  positive  aid  to 
Spain,  in  the  reduction  of  her  colonies,  the  same  law  prohibited  us, 
as  contrary  to  the  duty  of  friendly  states,  from  giving  any  assist- 
ance to  the  colonies.  Our  conduct  towards  South  America,  from 
the  peace  to  the  present  day,  has  been  in  conformity  with  these 
principles.  With  the  strongest  interest  for  assisting  the  colonies, 
in  the  face  of  the  taunts  of  the  Opposition,  and  against  the  clamors 
of  our  traders,  his  Majesty^s  ministers  have  steadily  adhered  to  the 
bbligations  of  public  law,  and  to  the  faith  of  treaties.  Nor  have 
we  satisfied  ourselves  with  a  merely  apparent  observance  of  this 
neutral  conduct.  We  have  acted  throughout  as  becomes  the  di- 
rect and  high-minded  character  of  the  country.  We  have  sent  no 
expedition  to  examine  the  respective  strength  of  the  two  bellige- 
rent parties  $  we  have  held  forth  no  encouragement  to  a  perseve- 
ring warfare  by  the  expectation,  that  a  certain  degree  of  success 
only  was  wanting  to  ensure  our  recognition  and  co-operation. 
Our  language'  to  Spain  has  been — You  have  a  right  to  require  our 
neutrality,  and  therefore  we  engage  for  it  5  we  have,  indeed,  a 
strong  interest  to  decline  such  an  engagement,  but  we  have  a  ma- 
nifest duty  to  make  it.  To  the  colonies  we  have  said — We  can- 
not aid  you,  but  we  will  stand  apart.  To  both  we  have  fulfilled 
our  duties  and  compact. 

It  is  impossible  upon  this  part  of  our  subject,  and  with  a  view 
to  events  about  closing  as  these  observations  are  written,  not  to 
congratulate  the  country  upon  the  full  and  unequivocal  success  of 
this  part  of  our  foreign  policy  \  by  which,  with  safe  and  unim- 
peached  honor,  and  against  the  most'urgent  temptations,  the  course 
of  human  events  has  at  length  opened  this  commercial  field  to  the 
full  extent  of  our  possible  wishes.  There  can  be  no  disposition 
in  his  Majesty's  ministers  and  their  friends  to  undervalue  the  im- 
portance of  a  temptation  which  so  long  solicited  them  in  vain,  and 
to  which  they  only  preferred  the  sincerity  of  our  public  faith,  and 
the  integrity  of  our  national  honor.  They  cannot  see  with  indif- 
ference an  acquisition  to  general  commerce  at  once  so  vast  in  ex- 
panse, so  various  in  climate,  so  fertile  in  all  the  materials  of  indus- 
try and  manufacture ;  and  in  that  stage,  moreover,  of  social  pro- 
gress, which,  above  all  others,  qualifies  it  to  become  the  largest 
customer  of  a  manufacturing  nation.  They  cannot  be  indifierent 
under  the  well-grounded  conviction,  that  uiis  new  field  will  be 
peculiarly  open  to  British  trade  and  industry,  and  will  at  once  add 
to  the  supply  of  our  stock  of  raw  materials,  and  to  the  abundant 
consumption  of  our  manufacture^.  They  cannot  be  insensible  to 
the  value  of  a  dealer,  whose  exports  to  the  mother-country,  imdcr 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a  civil  warfare  amongst  themselves,  ex- 
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ceeded  fifteen  millions  \  and  whose  imports  were  only  of  less  ex- 
tent under  the  system  of*  an  injudicious  monopoly.  But  in  the 
proportion  in  which  they  must  feel  this  satisfaction  under  the 
present  state  of  things,  do  they  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  conscious 
remembrance^  that  a  prize  of  such  splendor,  and  always  lying  at 
their  feet,  never  seduced  them  from  the  path  of  national  honor  % 
and  that  if  they  have  at  length  attained  it,  they  have  attained  it 
with  generosity  and  good  faith — Non  cauponantes  Jidem^  not  act- 
ing  the  pedlar' and  freebooter,  but  as  the  representatives  of  a  gre^at 
state,  and  of  a  generous  and  sincere  people,  his  Majestv's  ministers 
have  at  once  satisfied  their  own  honor,  and  dignified  die  character 
of  their  country. 

Our  relations  next  in  order  are  those  with  the  two  governments 
of  France  and  the  Netherlands.  It  might  be  sufficient  as  respects 
our  existing  relations  with  these  states,  to  observe,  that  they  are 
in  perfect  concordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  general  treaties,  and 
witii  the  maintenance  of  the  best  interests  of  each  country  re- 
spectively. Our  intercourse  with  them,  so  far  as  any  events  since 
the  withdrawing  of  the  armies  have  led  into  any^  has  been  that 
of  the  most  unreserved  amity  and  confidence.  It  is  manifest 
Aat  in  this  part  of  our  subject  we  are  treading  upon  tender 
ground.  Doubtless  our  advice,  under  circumstances  in  which  the 
French  government,  from  their  persuasion  of  our  longer  experience 
in  the  afiairs  of  a  mixed  constitution,  have  solicited  it,  has  been 
given  with  equal  sincerity  and  good^will.  Doubtiess,  our  autho- 
rity itself  has  not  been  refused,  where  the  fermenting  ill-spirit 
during  the  first  years  of  the  peace  required  the  indirect  control  of 
the  expression  of  our  continuing  amity  in  this  tone.  But,  <m  the 
other  handy  we  have  cautiously  abstained  from  any  language  or 
conduct,  by  which  we  might  seem  to  arrogate  the  right  of  inter* 
ference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France.  With  still  more  delicacy 
have  we  abstained  from  assuming  any  tone  of  national  superiority^ 
and  from  employing  our  actual  influence  in  procuring,  ox  even  in 
soliciting  any  commercial  regulations,  which,  in  the  existing 
spirit  of  the  French  people,  might  increase  the  difficulties  of  the 
long's  government.  We  have  never  forgotten,  that,  under  some 
circumstances,  and  in  dealing  with  natures  as  generous  as  truly 
royal,  to  ask,  is  to  have,  however  the  concession  might  embarrass  the 
princely  giver,  and  whatever  might  be  the  true  character  of  the 
gift.  But  considering  that  the  best  interest  of  England  is  in  the 
maintenance  of  tranquillity,  and  in^the  permanent  return]  of  religion, 
morals,  and  good  government,  to  a  kingdom  so  situated  as  France, 
we  have  passed  by  all  single  and  more  peculiar  objects,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  secure  attainment  and  confirmation  of  the  general  end. 
The  language  of  our  foreign  relations  to  France  has  been  and 
is-p-Iiet  us  see  you  settied  and  happy  \  let  us  see  you  ^cupy 
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your  due  state  in  the  system  of  Europe ;  and  we  will  then» 
on  equal  terms,  renew  with  you  the  race  of  glory  and  national 
wealth. 

One  of  the  measures  arising  from  tl^s  spirit  was  the  Alien  Act» 
by  which  we  at  once  performed  a  duty  towards  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  exercised  an  act  of  immediate  prudence  towards  our 
public  peace  at  home.  His  Majesty's  ministers  retained  in  their 
minds,  that  the  former  leaders  of  the  Whigs  themselves.  Lord  Fitz- 
William,  Mr.  Windham,  and  other  names  of  equal  repute,  had  al- 
-  ways  entertained  a  strong  apprehension  of  too  free  a  communi- 
cation with  France ;  and,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  had  al- 
ways anticipated,  as  one  of  the  most  dreaded  effects  of  peace,  an 
unrestrained  intercourse  between  the  bad  men  of  France  and  the 
comparative  innocence  of  the  English  and  Irish  Reformers.  His 
Majesty's  ministers  coincided  with  his  Lordship  and  other  Whigd, 
still  living,  in  this  apprehension.  They  could  not  reconcile  it  to 
theqiselves  to  superadd  the  lectures  of  M.  Constant  to  the  ora- 
tions Mr.  Hunt;  nor  to  surrender  the  innocence  of  Mr. 
Cobbett,  the  moral  and  religious  purity  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and 
the  truth,  the  fixed  principles,  and  generous  warmth  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Wilson,  to  any  possible  association  with  men  like  Fouch^. 
Though  they  knew  the  distinction  between  laws  and  manners, 
between  crimes  and  vices,  between  acts  and  opinions,  and  were 
aware  that  it  did  not  belong  to  governments  to  make  laws  against 
errors  and  false  teachers,  they  still  felt  it  a  duty  to  guard  against 
the  corruption  of  youth.  As  regarded  France,  these  considerations 
were  further  strengthened  by  the  relative  state  of  the  two  countries. 
They  could  not  reconcile  it  with  their  sense  of  duty  towards  a 
friendly  power  to  permit  a  dep&t  of  plots  and  plotters  to  be  esta- 
blished at  Dover.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  his  Majesty's 
ministers  conceded  to  the  best  precedents  and  to  the  best  times, 
and  recommended  the  Alien  Act.  The  parliament  coincided  in 
feeling  and  opinion  with  the  ministers,  and  the  act  was  passed 
with  a  large  majority  in  both  Houses. 

As  regards  our  relations  with  the  Netherlands,  they  are  too  ob- 
vbus  to  require  remark.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  amity  ^d 
confidence  of  the  two  governments  continue  to  gather  strength 
with  their  progress.  The  completion  of  the  fortresses  is,  in  fact, 
the  completion  of  the  due  securities  for  the  permanence  of  the 
new  general  system.  It  cannot  have  escaped  public  observation, 
that  m  Holland,  as  in  France,  there  is  not  diat  warm  popular 
feeling  towards  the  government  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  to 
which  we  are  assuredly  most  justly  entitled  by  our  long  constancy 
in  the  common  cause  of  Europe.  In  Holland,  as  in  France,  there 
exists  a  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  true  motive  of  our  persevering 
courage  and  conduct  is  to  be  spught  in  our  commercial  spirit  y  and 
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that  our  government  i$  still  seeking  to  advance  our  conuneice  and 
manufactures  at  the  expense  of  all  other  nations.   However  false 
and  ungenerous  may  be  such  an  opinion^  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
it  still  exists.   Under  these  circumstances,  his  Majest/s  mi- 
nisters have  considered  it  to  be  a  first  object  of  policy,  to  avoid 
every  kind  of  conduct  which  might  cherish  and  increase  these 
unfriendly  suspicions.     Under  the  same  circumstances,  they 
have   declined  to  solicit  for  any  conunercial  treaty,  or  to  ne<- 
gociate  for  any  of  those  facilities  (for  |they  can  amount  tp  no- 
thing more)  which  would  cost  more  to  the  Dutch  government 
than  they  would  be  worth  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Eng- 
lish-   But  when  this  observation  is  made,  it  is  necessary  to  qua- 
lify it  by  the  assertion,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceiy?  the 
possibility  of  any  commercial  treaty  between  England  and  the 
Netherlands :  there  wants  indeed  all  subject-matter  for  such  a 
treaty.    The  people  of  the  two  states  are  in  direct  rivalry  with  each 
other.  The  Dutdi  and  Netherlanders  manufacture  almost  every 
thing  for  their  ovm  consumption :  they  have  no  raw  material  with 
which  to  supply  us,  nor  can  we,  on  the  other  hand,  supply  thenu 
They  receive  their  colonial  produce  from  their  own  planters ;  they 
grow  liieir  own  wool ;  they  import  their  own  cotton ;  in  a  word, 
they  exist  so  nearly  in  the  same  stage  of  conunerce  and  manufac- 
tures with  ourselves,  and  grow,  work  up,  and  deal  so  exactly  in 
the  same  articles,  that  there  is  a  total  want  of  all  subject-matter 
of  exchange  between  us.   The  large  extent  and  various  climate  of 
France  affords  her  some  staples  of  her  own  produce,  her  wines 
and  brandies,  for  example,  upon  which  to  found  a  commercial 
exchange  \  and  it  is  certainly  not  impossible,  but  that  at  some 
more  convenient  period  the  wines  of  France  might  be  admitted 
into  England,  upon  the  condition  of  the  equivalent  admission  into 
France  of  British  cutlery  and  hardware.   But,  as  regards  Holland 
and  the  Netherlands,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discover  the  nu- 
terials  for  any  commercial  treaty.    One  article  alone  with  wl^ch 
we  supply  them,  cotton-yam,  was  so  little  satisfactory  to  our  ma- 
nufacturers of  piece-goods,  that,  in  the  year  1817,  a  strong  petition 
was  presented  to  parliament  against  its  exportation  \  and  it  re- 
quired the  utmost  efibrts  of  his  Majesty's  mmisters  to  convince 
the  petitioners  of  the  folly  of  their  demand.    One  observation,  in- 
deed, encounters  us  universally  vnth  regard  to  these  commercial 
treaties.   When  we  look  collectively  to  die  petitions  of  our  several 
manufacturers,  and  the  arguments  of  their  advocates  for  new  com- 
mercial treaties,  and  for  opening  a  more  enlarged  sphere  of  foreign 
trade,  they  amount  to  nothing  more  than  to  the  expres^on  of  their 
wishes,  tliat  all  foreign  markets  should  be  opened  tp  British  com- 
modides,  whilst  the  British  market  should  most  religiously  con- 
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tkiue  its  exclusion  against  all  foreign  manufactures.  Whilst  all 
demand  a  free  trade  and  open  market,  not  one  of  them  is  willing 
to  surrender  to  foreigners  any  restriction  in  favor  of  their  own 
commodities.  But  is  it  to  be  expected  for  a  moment,  that  foreign 
nations  will  accede  to  a  treaty  under  unequal  circumstances  ? 
Will  Portugal,  or  what  is  of  more  importance,  will  the  Brazils, 
continue  a  favored  consumption  of  British  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures  when  we  shall  exclude  her  wines,  or  at  least  with- 
draw our  preference  of  Portugal  in  favor  of  France  ?  Will  the 
landed  interest  consent  to  a  more  free  admission  of  foreign  spirits 
in  competition  with  our  o^  distilleries  ?  Can  we  in  fact  lay  our 
hand  upon  any  existing  restriction,  in  favor  of  British  trade,  which 
the  manufacturers  concerned  in  that  trade  would  voluntarily  con- 
cede, or  which  could  be  taken  from  them  without  such  a  violence 
to  the  actual  employment  of  capital,  and  Mrithout  so  much  suffer- 
ing to  large  bodies  employed  in  the  manufacture,  as  to  render  it 
very  doubtful  whether  the.  ultimate  good  would  be  worth  the 
present  cost  ?  As  regards  our  present  subject,  Holland,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  acknowledge,  that  our  foreign  relations  can  exist  in 
no  other  form  than  at  present.  All  closer  commercial  connection  is 
impossible.  The  people  of  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  are  as  jea- 
lous of  our  manufactures  as  we  can  possibly  be  of  theirs.  The  agri- 
culturists and  manufacturers  of  those  countries  are  making  the  same 
demands  of  their  government  for  the  exclusive  support  of  their 
own  growth  and  manufacture.  The  crown  of  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands  is  a  new  institution ;  it  is  necessary  for  the  Dutch 
government  to  concede  even  to  the  popular  prejudices.  Our  in- 
creased tax  upon  tlie  Dutch  provision  trade,  has  removed  still  fur- 
ther any  possibility  of  negociation  for  commercial  advantages.  In 
a  word,  under  our  foreign  relations  with  Holland,  we  possess  all 
that  we  can  possess :  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  same  degree  of  trade  to  which  we  admit  the  - 
Dutch  and  Netherlanders. 

As  regards  Sardinia,  Naples,  and  Italy  in  general,  the  spirit  of 
our  foreign  relations  has  been  directed  towards  the  maintenance  of 
general  tranquillity.  It  was  no  part  of  our  duty  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  concerns  of  those  governments,  nor  to  take  any 
part  in  such  dissensions  between  them  and  their  neighbours,  as  did 
not  affect  the  due  distribution  of  power  in  the  system  of  Europe. 
We  have  no  where  contracted  the  obligation  to  defend  these  states 
in  all  their  conflicts  with  their  subjects,  or  each  other.  We  have 
no  where  excluded  ourselves  from  the  quesrion  of  prudence.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  late  invasion  of  these  states  occurred,  the  first 
consideration  of  our  own  government  was — is  there  any  thing  m 
thecircumstances  of  these  dissensions,  which  either  affects  the  per* 
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manenceof  the  general  settlement  of  Europe, or  menaces  any  interest 
peculiarly  British.  The  answer  to  these  questions  was  in  the  ne- 
gative. No  interest  was  concerned  but  the  internal  state  of  the 
countries  themselves.  As  respected  England,  our  interference 
could  be  accompanied  with  no  possible  good,  equivalent  to  its  ne- 
cessary cost.  The  cause  itself  afforded  no  appeal  to  our  generosity. 
The  Carbonari  were  but  French  reformers  under  another  name. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  and  this  character  of  the  cause,  our 
ministers  had  the  forbearance  to  adhere  to  strict  neutrality  between 
the  contending  parties.  But  as  the  mere  appearance  of  a  good 
cause  could  not  appeal  in  vain  to  British  feelings,  the  English  go- 
▼emment,  following  the  character  and  public  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try, did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  own  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ples of  general  freedom,  and  to  guard  their  neutrality  from  any  con- 
stmction  unfavorable  to  the  cause  of  national  independence.  Whilst, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  they  adhered  to  a  strict 
neutrality  in  fact,  they  fully  asserted  the  law  of  nations  in  their 
diplomaric  correspondence,  and  effectually  published  a  declaration 
m  recognidon  of  the  general  principle.  In  this  note,  having  to 
address  themselves  to  friendly  governments,  and  to  states  of  dignity 
and  power,  they  spoke  with  temper  and  moderation,  but  certainly 
not  without  dignity  and  firmness.  They  have  yet  to  learn,  that 
petulance  is  the  due  tone  of  official  intercourse,  and  that  other  na- 
tions are  not  entitled  to  the  same  courtesy  from  us,  which  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  exacting  from  them.  They  have  yet  to  learn,  that  the 
personal  indisposition  of  foreign  sovereigns  and  states,  not  to  say 
their  actual  hostility,  is  a  matter  of  such  utter  indifference  to  the  go- 
Terament  and  people  of  England}  as  to  be  needlessly  incurred  by  the 
applicarion  of  intemperate  language  and  indecorous  terms  to  kings 
and  emperors.  They  have  yet  to  learn,  that  the  rules  of  prudence 
and  decorum  in  common  life  are  not  to  be  carried  into  political 
intercourse;  and  that  in  discussing  the  ordinary  difierences  of 
Hates  and  governments,  the  tone  of  mediation  is  not  more  effectual, 
at  well  as  more  courteous,  than  that  of  arrogance  and  menace. 

Our  relations  next  in  order,  are  those  with  Austria  and  Russia. 
As  regards  Austria,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  any  detail ;  the 
i  principal  point  of  incidental  contact  between  Austria  and  ourselves 
,  baring  been  touched  upon  above — some  points,  however,  may  ap- 
I  pear  to  deserve  observation.    One  of  these  is,  the  erroneous  esti- 
'  mate  amongst  our  popular  speakers  and  writers,  of  the  character 
and  alleged  views  of  this  government.    No  sovereign  is  perhaps 
more  injuriously  treated  than  the  Emperor  of  Austria.    He  is  not 
dve  despotic  prince  which  our  libellous  writers  represent.  Consh- 
deling  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  their  exposed  condition, 
the  defensive  power  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  not  equal  to  the 
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dignity  and  station  of  his  emj^re  in  the  Eurc^an  commonweakliu 
tils  kingdom  is  composed  of  members  too  distinct,  having  little 
more  union  thaa  in  the  circumstance  of  their  being  governed  by  a 
common  sovereign :  whilst  each  member  is  alike  suspicious,  lest 
the  force  of  on?  part  should  be  directed  towards  the  subversion  of 
the  privileges  of  the  other.    The  power  of  the  sovereign,  under 
the  Hungarian  constitution,  amounts  to  little  more  than  the  feudal 
superiority  of  the  supreme  chief  over  his  barons.    In  his  German 
states,  the  power  of  the  emperor  is  rather  patrimonial  than  political. 
In  Italy,  he  has  to  contend  with  an  adverse  public  opinion,  aiad 
with  the  natural  hostility  of  a  people  subjected  to  a  foreign  ruler. 
The  local  character  of  his  dominions,  and  their  relative  sitaatioa 
towards  each  other,  are  equally  ill  adapted  to  compose  a  compact 
power,  or  to  constitute  a  force  of  ready  application.    The  greater 
portion  of  his  kingdom  consists  of  a  plain  level  country,  intersected, 
indeed,  by  large  rivers,  but  almost  totally  without  any  defensive 
strength  upon  its  frontier.    The  political  character  of  Austrb  is 
necessarily  governed  by  these  circumstances  of  its  imperfect  means 
of  protection.    If  the  re-construction  of  the  Dutch  barrier,  by 
means  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  have  given  additional  se* 
curity  to  Austria  on  the  part  of  France,  the  growth  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  and  the  extension  of  that  of  Russia,  have  introduced  odi^ 
and  larger  objects,  which,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  time, and  in  the  vary- 
ing poUcy  of  cabinets,  may  more  seriously  afiect  die  safety  of  tbe 
House  ot  Austria.   It  is  far,  very  far  from  the  purpose  of  the  pre- 
sent observations  spargere  voces  ambigmsy  or  to  give  countenance 
to  reports  which,  under  present  circumstances,  have  no  shadow  of 
foundation  in  truth.    But  the  prudence  of  states,  which  we  call 
policy,  has  necessarily  a  longer  reach  than  the  precautionary  wtfr> 
dom  of  private  life.    It  is  the  duty  of  Austria  to  consider  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present.    The  generosity  and  moderation  ctf 
her  present  neighbours  are  their  personal  virtues ;  their  successors 
may  be  more  open  to  temptation.    Under  such  circumstances,  the 
situation  of  Austria  is  one  of  much  delicacy  and  difficulty,  and  her 
policy  necessarily  partakes  of  this  character.    She  must  vigilantly 
attend  to  the  maintenance  of  her  actual  power ;  she  must  jealously 
guard  that  system  of  Europe,  the  continuance  of  which  is  her  best 
security,  and  most  effectual  strength.  In  a  word,  it  peculiarly  he- 
longs  to  her  relations  to  encounter,  in  their  first  re-appearance,  the 
return  of  those  principles,  to  the  progress  of  which  she  would  ne- 
cessarily become  the  first  sacrifice. 

The  tcme  and  conduct  of  the  British  government  towards  Aus- 
tria, have  been  regulated  by  a  knowledge  of  these  circumstances^ 
in  Tier  situation.  Doubtless  his  Majesty's  ministers  well  knew  her 
difficulties,  with  regard  to  her  Italian  states,  and  as  the  due  power 
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ol  Aastria  is  necessary  for  the  system  of  Europe,  they  must  at 
once  have  known  and  lamented  the  reluctant  obedience  of  her  Ital* 
ian  subjects.  They  could  not  but  be  informed  by  their  resident 
ministers  in  Italy,  that  a  yery  dangerous  faction  was  gaining  a 
most  alarming  strength,  and  that  it  particularly  menaced  the  Aus- 
trian dominions.  Considering  the  local  contact  of  the  Alpine 
states  with  France,  and  with  that  part  of  France  which,  within  a 
fery  short  period,  had  been  the  chief  Scene  upon  which  the  trou- 
Ues  of  Europe  were  renewed,  the  British  cabinet  could  not  but 
entertain  some  appreh«ision  for  the  safety  of  the  general  system. 
The  next  house  had  caught  fire,  before  the  flames  were  well  extin- 
guished in  its  adjoining  neighbourhood.  It  was  under  these  cir* 
cumstances,  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  deemed  that  the  situation 
of  Austria  justified  some  latitude  in  her  defensive  measures.  If 
the  Austrian  government  appeared  to  some  persons,  to  assert  too 
broadly  the  principle  of  this  invasion,  the  British  cabinet  deemed  it 
sufficient  upon  their  part,  to  declare  their  own  construction  of  the 
public  law  of  Europe ;  at  the  same  time  rendering  justice  to  the 
peculiar  situation  of  Austria. 

This  danger,  and  assuredly  not  an  inconsiderable  danger,  has  now 
hstpfHj  passed  away.  We  are  now  instructed  by  events.  But 
wffl  it  be  denied  in  the'face  of  these  events,  that  experience  has  well 
ju^fiedthe  wisdom  the  poMcy  pursued  b^  the  British  govern* 
nent#  What  might  not  have  been  the  mtuation  of  Europe,  if  the 
fin^s  mfinisters,  following  the  ra^  but  perhaps  generous  impulse 
of  public  opinion,  and  adopting  the  injudicious  vehemence  of  the 
Opposition,  had  immedmtely  involved  the  nation  in  this  contest  ? 
Naples  would  still  have  been  over-run,  Sardinia  would  still 
i^e  submitted  ;  her  revolutionary  army  would  still  have  been' 
&persed.  We  could  have  intermeddled  with  no  other  efiect 
dnui  to  excite  an  unfriendly  feeling  in  our  former  allies,  and 
to  cherish  the  deigns  of  tne  ill*  disposed  throughout  Europe. 
We  must  have  interposed,  if  at  all,  either  by  the  exercise  of  our 
influence,  or,  more  authoritatively,  by  a  direct  declaration  that  the 
fights  ol  nations  were  invaded.  If  by  our  influence,  the  petit  of 
Austria  vras  possibly  too  immedidte  to  induce  her  to  surrendet  t^e 
interests  of  her  own  safety  to  our  remonstrance  and  advice.  IF  yirt 
had  assumed  a  more  authoritative  tone,  our  naval  aY^ament,  in 
support  of  our  declaration,  wouki  scarcely  have  reached  the 
mi^litan  sea  before  the  sutorission  of  Naples  and  Piedmont 
would  have  rendered  it  nugatory.  What  must  then  have  been  the 
cemse  suitable  to  the  h<mor  and  dignity' of  England?  Either  we 
must  have  renewed  the  general  war  for  such  objects,  or  have  with- 
dntwn  with  a  barren  exertion  of  our  ^thority ;  to  say  nothing  of 
oar  'm^rml  situation  at  this  period,  and  of  the  importance  of  itot 
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euflRsring  any  remote  and  incidental  object  to  impede  us  in  the 
great  work  of  national  retrenchment. 

The  interests  of  the  several  European  states  are  so  involved  with 
cachother,  that  it  is  perhaps  an  imperfect  method  to  enumerate,  thus 
distinctly,  our  foreign  relation  with  the  several  states  individually. 
Our  relations  with  Russia  are  but  little  different  from  the  same 
relations  with  Asutria.    Our  leading  object  with  both  has  been  to 
confirm  the  full  confidence  established  at  the  period  of  the  treaties* 
His  Majesty's  ministers  have  felt  none  of  that  jealousy  towards  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  to  which  they  have  been  strongly  urged  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Opposition.    They  have  seen  nothing  in  the 
conduct  of  Russia  to  justify  such  a  jealousy.    All  the  public 
measures  of  Russia  since  the  peace,  have  been  characterised  widi 
the  sincerity  and  moderation  of  her  emperor.    The  powers  of 
Europe,  whose  dominions  are  in  immediate  contact  with  those  of 
Russia,  have  expressed  no  jealousy  of  this  kind ;  and  his  Majesty's 
ministers  have  deemed  it  absurd  to  admit  apprehensions  for  Austria» 
Prussia,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  which  none  of  those 
states  feel  for  themselves.    It  is  impossible  but  that  much  variety 
of  opinion  and  feelings  must  exist  in  a  court  and  cabinet  composed 
like  that  of  Russia  ;  but  it  is  equally  notorious,  that  the  personal 
moderation  of  the  sovereign  is  seconded  in  its  effect  by  his  uncon- 
trolled power  under  the  Russian  constitution.    Ministers  camic»t 
forget,  that  when  the  vast  spoil  of  the  French  conquest  was  in 
medio  at  the  period  of  the  general  peace,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
contended  with  England  in  a  high-minded  and  generous  abstinence 
from  all  claims  for  himself.     They  cannot  forget,  that  having 
then  the  power  to  retain,  and  certainly  not  without  the  strongest 
claims  to  indemnity  for  his  sufferings  during  the  invasion  of  his 
empire,  he  concurred  as  fully  as  themselves  in  the  restoration  of 
kingdon^,  provinces,  cities,  and  towns,  to  their  former  possesscMrs. 
Remembering  this,  they  possibly  think  they  do  him  only  justice 
in  inferring  his  moderation  under  less  temptation,  by  his  ez« 
perienced  magnanimity  under  greater. 

One  event  indeed  has  arisen  which  has  placed  the  Emperor 
Alexander  in  a  situation  of  much  difficulty,  and  which,  in  some 
of  its  circumstances,  has  apparently  given  countenance  to  the 
assertions  of  popular  writers.  The  insurrection  of  the  Greeks 
against  Turkey  has  necessarily  involved  a  prince  and  people  of 
the  same  religion  with  themselves.^  There  ira  strange  injustice 
amongst  our  party-writers  in  considering  the  situation  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  as  regards  this  unforeseen  event.  They  entirely 
overlook  circumstances  obvious  to  all  but  themselves,  and  which 
stand  forth  upon  the  very  face  of  his  situation.  They  impute 
io  his  own  seeking,  and  to  his  seeking  for  a  selfish  purpose,  an 
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extreme  state  of  difficaltks,  manifestly  thrown  upon  him  by  for* 
tone.  The  Russian  people,  and  of  course  the  Russian  army,  are 
not  only  of  the  same  religion,  but  exercise  it  precisely  in  the-  same 
form  with  the  Greeks.  The  great  body  of  the  Russian  popula- 
tion has  not  yet  reached  the  high  degree  of  civilisation  of  some 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  more  simple  in  its  habits,  and  at  the  same 
time  less  corrupted.  Their  hearts  are  most  warmly  attached  to 
the  religion  of  their  country : — ^their  religious  faith  is  more  singly 
die  object  of  their  affection.  We  may  all  remember  what  a 
degree  of  popular  clamor  was  excited  amongst  ourselyes,  about 
three  years  since,  by  some  false  and  absurd  reports  of  a  persecu- 
tion against  the  Protestants  in  a  remote  part  of  France.  But  if 
sock  a  feeling,  and  upon  such  an  occasion,  was  raised  among  our 
own  people,  whose  character  at  the  present  day  is  assuredly  not 
an  excess  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  whose  affections  are  sub- 
divided  amongst  the  hundred  other  objects  of  attachment  in  a 
rich  and  luxurious  community ;  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  what 
must  be  the  general  sensation  throughout  the  Russian  empire, 
iriiere  such  acts,  exercised  against  the  most  sacred  persons  of  the 
same  religious  faith,  were  passing  in  adjoining  provinces ;  and 
where  these  acts  were  brought  home  with  so  much  increased 
force  to  their  feelings  and  passions,  by  the  daily  reception  and  per« 
looal  supplication  of  the  persecuted  fugitives  f  Is  it  any  reasonable 
subject  of  astonishment,  that  under  the  presence  of  such  images, 
and  under  the  daily  exhortation  of  priests  of  the  same  religion,  a  und 
of  epidemic  indignation  should  run  through  the  body  of  the  Russian 
people,  and  that  the  contagion  in  some  degree  should  reach  the 
army  ?  Far  be  it  from  the  writer  of  these  remarks  to  insinuate  any 
imputation  against  the  officers  and  men  of  an  army,  who  in  the  com- 
mon contest  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe  sustained  at  least  their 
equal  part.  The  truth  is,  that  they  could  not  have  been  men,  and 
assuredly  not  the  brave  and  generous  people  which  they  are,  if 
they  had  beheld  without  sympamy  the  scenes  and  acts  which  were 
passing  before  their  eyes.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  insist  further  upon  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  situation 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  the  dissensions  between  Greece  and 
Turkey?  Supposing  for  a  moment,  but  which  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, that  he  did  not  himself  partake  of  this  feeling  of  his  people 
and  army ;  it  is  manifestly  contrary  to  every  rule  of  prudence  that 
he  should  oppose  himself  singly  and  directly  to  this  national 
enthusiasm.  It  was  totally  impossible  to  stem  such  a  torrent  by 
moving  in  a  direct  line  across  it.  There  are  some  circumstances 
in  the  general  condition  of  a  foreign  state,  which  shouldrbe  touched 
with  me  same  delicacy  as  if  belonging  more  immediately  to  the 
privacy  of  common  life.   It  is  presumed  that  enough  has  already 
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-been  said  to  enable  the  candid  reader  to  ^ncer  into  the  situaticm  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  to  deduce  the  inference,  that  this 
sovereign  has  not  failed  in  his  obligatkms  to  the  general  system  of 
Europe. 

Nor  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  this  soyereign 
should  it  be  omitted,  that  he  most  readily  assented  to  the  Britidi  {nro- 
tection  of  the  Ionian  Islandsi  and  this  at  a  period  when  all  Europe 
was  ringing  with  a  clamor  against  his  alleged  designs  in  the 
Mediterranean.  This  act  of  magnanimity  is,  indeed,  in  itself  an 
aiiswer  to  all  illiberal  suspicions  ;  for  if  the  object  of  Russia  had 
been  the  conquest  of  Turkey,  and  the  ultimate  appropriation  of  its 
provinces,  her  cabinet  could  never  have  consented  to  this  antici- 
pated cession  of  a  part  of  her  spoil,  and  still  less  could  have 
augmented,  if  not  established,  a  power  in  the  Mediterranean 
that  must  always  be  opposed  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  an 
object. 

At  the  time  these  observations  are  writing,  the  question  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  is  still  undetermined.  In  such  a  state  of 
things  it  must  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  there  exists  a  sincere 
effort  amongst  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  with  the  Englidi 
government  in  particular,  to  procure  a  settlement  of  these  differ- 
ences upon  views  of  general  policy  and  a  due  consideration  of 
the  whole  case.  Their  mediation  between  Turkey,  Russia,  and 
the  Greeks,  is  regulated  upon  two  main  principles— the  first,  the 
termination  of  a  state  of  things,  which  in  its  ultimate  consequeiice^ 
may  effect  the  general  peace  of  Europe  j  the  second,  a  security  cm 
the  part  of  Turkey  against  any  fanatical  revenge  or  future  excesses 
by  her  misguided  populace.  If  the  Greek  insurrection,  and  the 
pending  discussions  between  Russia  and  Turkey  can  be  finally 
settled  upon  this  basis,  all  parties  may  have  just  cause  for  sati^ac* 
tion.  The  Greeks  will  obtain  a  security  against  future  oppression  ; 
the  Emperor  Alexander  will  have  satisfied  his  people  and  himself  ; 
and  Europe  will  have  extinguished  a  fire  which,  though  beginning 
only  on  its  remote  circumference,  but  finding  fuel  as  it  moved 
along,  might  have  burned  to  the  centre. 

It  is  doubtless  a  natural  wish  amongst  all  Christian  nations, 
that  a  people  so  connected  with  the  fondest  images  of  our 
imagination,  and  carrying  us  by  associations  not  only  to  our  own 
early  lives,  but  to  scenes  and  characters  immortalised  by  poets 
and  orators,  should  obtain  a  better  return  for  its  sufferii^s,  and 
should  more  nearly  accomplish  its  independence.  But  in  this 
case,  as  in  others,  where  the  subject  is  die  member  of  a  system, 
tiie  question  has  two  bearings — there  is  a  particular  interest^  and 
there  is  a  general  interest.  As  regards  the  particular  interest  of 
Greece  only,  there  can  exist  no  doubt  what  ought  to  be  the  wish 
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and  okgect  of  herself  and  friends.  But  as  regards  the  general  in- 
tmtt  of  Earope,  and  as  respects  the  maintenance  of  principles, 
upon  which  the  safety  of  all  empires  must  stand,  it  is  impossible 
dot  the  great  powers  can  actively  co-operate  in  the  pending  con- 
test. The  very  progress  of  this  conflict,  without  their  co-opera- 
tion, holds  forth  such  a  possible  state  of  things — so  many  dis- 
jmnted  members,  and  such  a  difficulty  to  efllect  a  due  disposition 
of  them — such  a  disturbance  in  the  actual  state  of  possession,  and 
such  an  uncertainty  of  retaining  the  relative  Quality  of  states  by 
a  Bew  proportionate  distribution,  as  to  render  even  neutrality  a 
fcry  questionable  prudence.    Sed  incedimus  per  ignes.    It  is  one 

the  hard  conditions  of  fortune  that  our  duties  are  sometimes  in 
direct  opposition  with  our  feelings.  But  let  it  not  be  said  or 
tiiought,  that  Englishmen  cannot  feel  for  Greece.  The  wheel  of 
knman  affairs,  running  through  every  possible  evolutbn,  may 
ultimately  cast  up  a  condition  of  things  in  which  our  wishes  and 
duties  may  be  in  union  ;  and  Greece  in  her  freedom  may  delight 
OS  with  n  more  lively  resemblance  of  the  mother  from  which  she 
^ngs — Tume^  quod  opfantit^c. 

Our  relations  with  Turkey  are  necessarily  comprehended  in 
those  with  Greece  and  Russia.  A  >vord  only  may  conclude  this 
part  of  the  subject : — ^Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  Turkey 
and  her  government,  Turkey  is  de  Jacto  an  independent  power  in 
Europe,  and  has  a  certain  place  and  station  to  fill.  Having  such 
a  diaracter,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Europe  that  Turkey  should 
possess  the  means  of  maintaining  it.  She  cannot  fail  in  her 
part  without  proportionately  disturbing  the  general  order.  It 
is  peculiarly  the  interest  of  England  that  Turkey  should  possess 
tlwi  relative  sufficiency ;  and  it  is  our  best  preventive  policy  tp 
maintain  her  in  this  degree  of  strength.  Our  diplomatic  inter- 
coarse  with  her  government  has  always  been  directed  towards  this 
end*  But,  under  present  circumstances,  in  order  to  accomplish 
dtts  object,  it  has  perhaps  become  necessary  rather  to  increase, 
than  to  reduce,  her  power.  The  efficiency  of  Turkey  is  coun- 
teracted by  two  main  circumstances — her  internal  dissensions,  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  her  military  force.  But  if  it  be  our  ma* 
mfest  policy  to  uphold  Turkey  in  a  certain  degree  of  strength,  it 
is  assuredly  a  violation  of  all  principle  to  encourage  these  sources 
of  her  weakness.  His  Majesty's  ministers  are  doubtless  acting 
upon  an  inference  so  manifestly  just.  They  can  see  no  certain  ad* 
vantage  in  further  reducing  the  power  of  Turkey,  nor  in  concur- 
ring in  any  line  of  policy  which  would  effectually  lead  to  such 
a  reduction.  They  see  that  Turkey  in  her  actual  state  gives  no 
disturbance  to  the  general  system  5  but  they  are  not  equally  cer- 
tain that  a  new  state  of  things  may  not  lead  to  very  unforeseen 
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consequences.   They  can  see  no  prudence  in  foregoing  a  sale 
actual  condition  for  an  uncertain  futurity.    It  is  under  these  con- 
siderations that  the  British  minister  at  Constantinople  is  pro- 
bably instructed  to  regulate  his  intercourse  with  the  Turks,  He 
is  probably  authorised  to  second  the  representations  of  the  Sub-  i 
lime  Porte  to  Russia^  that  the  militia  of  the  provinces  is  retained^ 
encamped,  and  in  winter  quarters,  less  under  any  desire  or  appre-  \ 
hension  of  war,  than  with  the  purpose  of  using  the  occasion  to 
reduce  and  extinguish  the  Janizaries.    He  is  probably  instructed 
to  confirm  the  assurances  of  the  Porte,  that  the  abolition  of  this  i 
barbarous  and  fanatic  force  would  be  the  best  guarantee  against  i 
future  excesses.  Under  the  constitution  of  Turkey  the  Janizaries  i 
are  a  standing  army  almost  independent  of  the  government^  and  | 
therefore  its  absolute  master.    They  are  a  feudal  army,  a  delibera-  j 
ting  army,  a  military  corporation  ;  having  privileges  of  their  own>  : 
and  all,  officers  and  men,  uniting  in  maintaining  and  advancing  3 
them  against  their  sovereign  and  fellow  subjects.    It  is  scarcely  5 
possible  not  to  feel  for  a  sovereign  in  such  circumstances,  and  pos- 
sibly this  representation  has  not  been  made  in  vain  to  the  Emperor  3 
Alexander. 

Our  foreign  relations  next  in  order,  and  our  last  in  the  loi^  j 
list,  for  we  pass  over  those  with  the  minor  states  as  necessarily  in-  . 
volved  in  our  policy  towards  the  greater,  are  those  with  the  United 
States  of  America.  , 

It  is  a  just  observation  of  moral  writers,  that  the  happiest  con-  ^ 
dition  of  human  fortune  is  in  the  uniform  and  uninterrupted  cur- 
rent of  ordinary  life,  affording,  from  day  to  day,  only  the  same  \ 
unvaried  aspect.  The  same  observation  may  be  extended  generally  , 
to  the  relations  of  kingdoms,  and  to  those  between  England  and  j 
America  in  particular,  which  are  perhaps  never  more  satisfactory  j 
than  when  they  least  afford  matter  of  remark.  Our  relations  with  j 
America  are  those  of  two  governments  respecting  the  character  of  , 
each  other,  and  remembering  their  common  origin  whilst  they  look  , 
around  upon  their  different  institutions. 

The  situation  of  America,  and  her  manifest  policy  under  it,  is 
marked  by  one  strong  circumstance :  — Of  all  the  nations  in  the 
world,  America  has  suffered  most  by  the  return  of  peace.  Her 
commerce,  her  customs,  and  her  total  revenue,  have  been  diminished, 
at  certain  periods  since  the  peace,  by  more  than  one  half.  In  the 
year  1815  the  net  produce  of  her  customs  exceeded  thirty-six 
millions  of  dollars.  In  the  year  1819  the  produce  of  the  same 
duties  was  only  seventeen  millions,  being  a  diminution  of  nineteen 
million  dollars  out  of  thirty-six.  Her  total  revenue,  in  1815,  was 
in  rotund  figures  forty- nine  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  In  1819 
her  total  revenue  was  not  twenty  one  millions  and  a  half.  This 
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dUButiutkm  was  chiefly  in  her  customs,  which  declined  from  the 
cessation  of  her  carrying  trade,  and  the  resumption  by  foreign  na- 
tions of  their  own  commerce. 

These  circumstances  in  her  situation  are  of  so  much  more  im- 
portance to  us,  as  they  at  once  explain  the  causes  which,  in  a  less 
degree,  aflfected  ourselres,  and  as  their  operation  in  both  countries 
has  been  in  kind  the  same.  As  England,  during  the  war,  manufactured 
for  the  world,  America,  in  a  very  great  degree  was  the  carrier  of  the 
world.  Even  her  raw  produce  was  raised  to  an  immense  price  by  the 
demand  for  it  on  the  continent  of  Eun^.  There  was  a  constant 
exportation  of  her  flour  to  England,  on  an  average  exceeding  half 
a  million  of  barrels,  and,  in  the  years  1801,  1802,  and  1811,  ex- 
ceeding a  million.  Her  flour,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  whatever  else 
she  exported  of  raw  produce,  thus  attained  a  price  exceeding  in 
I  all  articles  one  third,  and,  in  many,  double  its  present  amount. 
Her  freights,  her  shipping,  her  navy --her  price  of  land,  her  amount 
of  circuiting  currency,  her  wages  of  labor,  and  her  returns  of 
capital ;  in  a  word,  her  agriculture,  her  commerce,  her  navigation, 
her  internal  industry  and  improvement,  and  whatever  she  possessed 
of  rough  domestic  manufactures,  increased  in  the  same  general 
rate  as  amongst  ourselves.  Under  the  general  competition  of  one 
branch  of  employment  with  another,  added  to  the  universal  de- 
I  mand  for  labor,  and  to  the  abundance  of  money  in  paper  and  cash, 
I  prices  rose  throughout  all  commodities,  and  in  every  division  of 
I  mdustry.  The  general  peace  overtook  America  in  diis  state  of  things. 
I  Her  commerce  immediately  feU,  and  fell  by  nearly  one  half.  Her 
circulating  capital,  her  paper-currency,  was  necessarily  called  in,  or 
forced  back  in  the  same  proportion.  Most  of  her  banks,trading  only 
on  accommodation,  broke  up,  and  by  their  bankruptcy,  and  the  gene- 
ral alarm  excited  by  it,  still  farther  reduced  or  rather  almost  extin- 
guished, their  paper  medium.  Under  this  general  state  of  things, 
prices  now  fell  as  abruptly  in  peace,  as  they  had  risen  during  the 
war.  The  cessation  of  a  great  portion  of  foreign  demand,  necessa- 
rily caused  a  glut  of  all  raw  produce  in  her  markets.  Prices  thus  fell 
from  abundance.  The  withdrawing  of  the  foreign  carrying  trade,  and 
I  of  foreign  commerce  in  general,  reduced  the  general  income  of  the 
eation  j  and  as  this  trade  had  been  carried  on  in  a  great  degree  by  new 
men,  and  as  profits,  however  large,  had  either  been  expended  by 
a  more  profuse  mode  of  living,  or  had  been  embarked  in  augmenting 
stocks,  (now  violently  rendered  of  less  than  half  their  recent  value), 
income  was  destroyed  before  capitals  were  accumulated.  Prices 
thus  fell  from  the  second  cause  of  the  reduced  general  means. 
The  diminution  of  the  quantum  of  the  currency  of  cash  and  paper 
necessarily  followed,  as  above  said,  the  diminution  of  trade.  There 
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were  fewer  <tetlkigs»  and  of  <ooiir8e  leas  oocaeiiMifbrtbe  mediwn  kfj 
which,  they  were  compvDed.  There  was  no  secmrity  in  future  ptofits, 
and  of  course  no  loans  nor  accommodatioa.  There  was  no  employ* 
meiit  for  capital,  wd  of  course  neidier  the  means  nor  the  induce- 
ment to  create  or  to  continue  it  artificially.  Prices  thus  fell  from  the 
tUrd  cause  of  the  reduced  quantity  of  money.  Under  this  ccmcur- 
wfloc  of  circumstances,  America  has  been  suffering  in  a  greater  de- 
gree diaa  ourselves,  and  affords  a  strong  illustration  of  the  actual 
causes  of  what  wehave  seen  amongst  our  own  merchants,  manufac< 
turen,  and  farmers.  If  we  hare  su&red,  indeed,  in  a  less  degree  from 
aome  of  these  causes,  k  is  oidy  because  our  state  of  society  is  more 
adranced,  and  that  our  capitalists  are  less  dependent  upon  their 
iooome  from  year  to  year.  The  national  wealth  of  England  is 
composed  of  two  descriptions,  accumulated  capital,  and  current  in- 
come* The  one  may  suffer  in  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce,  trade, 
and  in  the  pecuniary  Tahie  of  produce  in  the  markets ;  but  the 
other  fund  is  necessarily  more  permanent,  and  in  a  rich  society 
will  maintain  a  fao^e  consumption  for  many  successive  years. 
But  in  all  new  countries,  like  America,  the  national  wealth  con- 
sists in  littk  more  than  m  the  annual  income.  For  the  time,  the 
wxdidcawingx)f  income  is  with  diem  reduction  to  poverty. 

This  condition  of  America  leads  to  another  important  conclusion, 
and  to  one  more  immediately  bearing  upon  our  foreign  relations 
with  her  government.  Of  the  whde  actual  revenue  of  the  United 
States,  about  twenty-five  million  dollars,  eighteen  millions  are  raised 
by  her  customs.  Of  so  much  importance  to  that  government  is 
the  coUectbn  of  her  customs,  or  in  other  words,  the  continuance 
of  her  commerce*  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  an  in- 
terest of  this  kind  must  bind  her  strongly  to  the  maintenance  of 
her  pacific  and  friendly  relatims  with  England.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  any  event  more  injurious  to.  the  commerce  of  America 
and  England  than  an  interruption  of  these  relations.  It  must  be 
a  war  directly  against  the  commerce  of  each  other.  America  must 
at  once  lose  three  out  of  five  parts  of  her  national  revenue,  and 
whatever  she  retains  of  trade  must  disappear  from  the  face  of  die 
ocean.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  would  undoubtedly  lose  the 
supply  of  her  best  customer,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  ^y  thing 
that  die  could  gain. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  two  states  have  necessarily  some 
respect  towards  these  circumstances  of  dieir  relative  situation,  as 
great  commercial  dealers.  It  would  assuredly  be  as  unjust,  as  it 
is  mean,  to  impute  the  existing  amity  to  these  causes  only.  The 
governors  of  both  proceed  from  a  stock,  with  whom  justice  and 
generosity  are  always  more  than  mere  names^  and  who  require  no 
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pfoof  of  interest  to  tttatn  dwni  widua  the  otd^atkms  of  iiionl4iut]r* 
Bat  it  is  the  nature  of  man,  and  indeed  it  is  his  duty,  to  gife  due 
weight  to  considerations  of  personal  prudence.  With  every  allow- 
ance for  national  generosity,  the  practical  statesman  will  always 
see  with  pleasure  this  concurrence  of  interest  and  duty  in  neign- 
bouring  states.  He  has  a  good  reliance,  who  has  to  deal  with 
good  faith  and  honor.  But  he  has  a  better,  who  has  to  deal  with 
good  faith  and  common  interest. 

As  to  any  practical  subjects  which  have  recently  arisen  under 
the  head  of  our  foreign  relations  with  America,  three  circumstances 
of  principal  importance  have  occurred  since  the  war,  in  all  of 
which  has  been  manifested  the  amicable  disposition  of  the  two 
states  towards  each  other.  The  convention  of  commerce,  which 
was  to  expire  in  1819,  has  been  renewed  for  ten  years,  until  the 
year  1828.  The  British  government  has  opposed  no  obstacle  to 
die  cession  of  the  Floridas  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  co-operated 
with  tlie  American  minister  in  removing  difficulties,  and  in  in^ 
fluencing  the  Spanish  government  to  execute  the  articles  of  their 
treaty  with  the  United  States.  The  third  circumstance  regards 
die  navigation  acts  of  the  two  countries.  It  was  not  consistent 
with  British  policy  to  extend  the  admission  of  foreigners  into  our 
colonial  trade.  It  would  have  interfered  too  much  with  the  interests 
of  our  own  merchants  and  shipping.  But  we  did  not  wholly  repel 
the  solicitations  of  a  friendly  government  on  this  head.  By  insti- 
tuting, or  at  least  continuing  in  peace,  the  special  free  port  of  the 
Bermudas,  we  enabled  America  to  supply  herself  directly  with 
British  colonial  produce,  and  thus  saved  her  the  expense  of  longer 
voyages,  and  brger  freights.  The  American  government  was  still 
dissatisfied,  and  in  1817,  and  1818,  passed  her  own  navigation 
laws.  We  admitted  her  right  to  do  so,  and  the  friendly  relations 
of  the  two  governments  remain  uninterrupted.  It  may  be  allowed 
us  to  express  a  sincere  hope,  that  the  confidence  and  amicable  in- 
tercourse of  the  two  governments  may  long  continue,  and  that  the 
United  States  may  rapidly  recover  that  condition  of  foreign 
commerce,  and  internal  trade  and  industry,  which  so  long  rendered 
them  the  large  and  liberal  customers  of  the  merchants  and  manu- 
focturers  of  Great  Britain.  It  will  be  time  enough,  a  century  hence, 
to  think  of  contending  interests.  It  is  the  absence  of  a  friendly 
spirit  to  anticipate,  amidst  peace  and  good-will,  the  possible  con- 
ation of  rivalry  and  hostility.  The  sea  is  open  to  both  nations, 
and  assuredly  there  is  no  disposition  in  England  to  appropriate 
this  highway  of  the  world.  America  has  a  territory,  and  a  new 
and  virgin  territory,  almost  as  spacious  as  the  face  of  the  seas  them- 
selves. She  is  of  the  same  stock,  and  has  the  same  materials  of 
greatness  and  future  glory  with  Great  Britain.  Let  her  use  the 
example  we  have  set  her,  and  run  the  same  race. 
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Suck  is  the  question  as  regards  die  integrity  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations. 


The  province  of  the  minister  in  this  department  is  to  maintain 
the  general  order  and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  secure 
and  superintend  the  due  administration  of  the  laws.  In  accom- 
plishing this  object,  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  has  to  direct  his  most  vigilant  attention  to  whatever 
may  menace  the  internal  order  of  the  country.  It  is  his  duty  to 
foresee  and  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to  encounter  and  suppress,  all 
acts  of  turbulence  and  disorder.  It  is  his  further  duty,  in  execu- 
tion of  the  same  object,  to  assist  and  uphold  the  local  magistracy 
of  the  kingdom.  He  must  employ  the  means  of  government,  and 
apply  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  law-officers  attached  to  its 
public  service,  to  explain  difficult  points  of  duty.  He  must  call 
into  action  the  power  of  government  to  maintain  the  administration 
of  the  law  against  a  populace  inflamed  into  seditious  proceedings* 
In  preserving  the  peace  of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  of  other  dis- 
tricts, he  must  superintend  and  regulate  the  police.  Remembering 
always  that  he  is  the  minister  of  a  free  government,  and  that  every 
department  of  administration  should  have  reference  to  the  general 
character  of  the  constitution,  he  should  execute  his  duties  with  as 
little  cost  as  possible  to  personal  liberty.  He  should  deserve  the 
praise  that  the  first  of  all  historians  gave  to  one  of  the  first  of  all 
ministers.— /»  rebm  arduis  sever  it  ate  ^  sed  non  asperitate  uiens^ 
rempublicam  composuit ;  unde  restituta  reoerentia  legibus^judiciis 
auctoritas ;  et  sacriSf  et  moribusy  et  unocuiquejus  et  honos.  He 
should  not  apply  the  extraordinary  means  of  the  constitution  to  its 
ordinary  perils.  His  weapons,  and  the  use  of  them,  should  not 
exceed  the  call  of  the  occasion.  His  first  duty  is  to  suppress  the 
peril ;  his  second,  is  to  effisct  this  purpose  with  as  little  cost  as 
possible.  In  his  apprehension  of  an  extraordinary  danger,  he 
should  not  lose  all  apprehension  of  the  certain  violence  to  general 
principles  by  extraordinary  means.  He  should  remember  the 
future  in  the  present,  and  that  the  acts  of  ministers  of  good  repute, 
and  in  times  above  all  suspicion  of  sinister  purposes,  may  become 
precedents  for  their  successors,  who,  under  a  general  resemblance 
of  the  occasion,  may  most  perniciously  extend  the  example. 

It  is  a  subject  of  much  satisfaction,  that  the  present  state  of  the 
country  renders  it  rather  ungracious  to  revive  the  memory  of  its 
condition  during  the  first  years  of  the  peace.  Except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  justice  to  his  Majesty's  ministers,  more  especially 
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to  the  noble  lord  who  has  presided  over  this  department  for  the 
bst  nine  years ;  and  but  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  to  general 
attention  what  difficulties  they  have  encountered,  and  from  what 
perils  they  have  delivered  the  public  peace,  it  would  be  more  satis- 
factory to  every  lover  of  his  country  to  pass  over  that  period,  and, 
under  the  present  state  of  public  tranquillity,  to  forget  that  the 
condition  of  the  kingdom  was  not  always  so  secure.  It  is  a  trite 
observation  of  moralists,  that  nothing  is  so  soon  forgotten  as  dan- 
ger wholly  surmounted.  But  it  should  not  be  entirely  dismissed 
from  the  public  mind,  that  in  1817,  and  the  next  following  years, 
the  state  of  public  affairs  required  two  or  more  Secret  Committees 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  that  these  Committees,  com- 
posed of  gentlemen  of  all  parties,  concurred  in  a  Report,  that  a 
most  alarming  degree  of  seditious  practice  existed  throughout  the 
kingdom.  It  should  not  be  wholly  forgotten,  that  this  Report  was 
verged  in  practice  by  two  or  more  audacious  conspiracies,  and, 
after  some  interval,  by  the  discovery  of  a  most  murderous  plot 
for  assassinating  all  his  Majesty's  ministers.  The  atrocity  of  tliis 
plot  was  assuredly  not  extenuated  by  its  folly.  Nearly  at  the 
same  point  of  time  large  assemblies  of  the  misguided  populace 
were  convoked  from  week  to  week  in  the  vicinity  of  our  manufac- 
turing towns,  and  were  instructed,  exhorted,  and  inflamed,  by 
travelling  incendiaries.  It  is  as  unnecessary,  as  it  is  unpleasing, 
to  repeat  circumstances  now  remembered  as  only  having  been  es- 
caped. But  it  is  surely  a  want  of  feeling  towards  the  difficulties 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  at  that  period,  to  forget  their  nlerits  in 
their  success.  If  the  vessel  of  the  state  be  now  in  port,  surely 
some  credit  is  due  to  those  by  whose  labor  she  was  worked 
through  such  a  tempest.  The  danger  was  not  under-rated  at  the 
time  by  a  very  large  majority  in  parliament.  We  see  what  is  the 
actual  state  of  things  under  the  operation  of  the  ministerial  mea- 
sures then  adopted.  We  see  a  condition  of  present  safety,  and  of 
actual  deliverance.  It  is  against  all  fairness  to  refuse  imputing 
the  eflfects  to  a  cause  so  directly  bearing  upon  them.  What  might 
have  been  the  eflFect  of  other  measures  is  at  least  uncertain. 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  actual  conduct  of  administration, 
is  before  the  eyes  of  all  of  us.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  occupy  the 
reader  with  subjects  repeatedly  discussed  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. Suffice  it  to  say,  generally,  under  this  head  of  maintaining 
the  public  tranquillity  and  peace  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  atten« 
tion  of  his  Majesty's  Home  Secretary  was  invariably  directed  to 
the  three  main  points — of  encountering  seditious  principles  at 
their  origin,  of  upholding  the  local  magistracy  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  not  putting  to  risk  the  authority  of  the  laws  by  a  too 
frequent  resort  to  prosecutionn. 
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U|ion  some  points,  forbearance  is  se^f^abandonmo^.  It  cannot 
be  concealed,  that  in  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  some  periods  of 
t&is  crisb,  loose  principles,  to  saj  nothing  more,  were  spreading 
very  far  ;  and  diat  the  conta^on  was  reaching  tiiat  part  of  out 
jndictary  system,  which,  in  all  countrits  where  the  noUe  instil 
tution  of  jories  exists,  can  alone  give  effect  to  the  laws.  Some 
acquittals  were  at  least  extraordinary.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  was  a  manifest  line  of  prudence,  to  rely  more  upon  the  menace 
of  lawr  than  upon  the  execution  of  law.  Restraint  and  prevention 
bad  not  only  more  of  lenity,  but  more  of  policy,  than  direct  prose- 
cution. This  was  the  principle  of  the  measures  of  that  period. 
The  most  immediate  object  was  to  restrain  those  libellers,  and  to 
check  that  general  circulation  of  their  cheap  seditious  tracts,  | 
which  were  me  first  movers  of  the  popular  turbulence.  It  was  i 
point  of  first  importance  to  restrain  them  at  once  5  to  arrest  the  ! 
mischief  in  its  origin ;  and  die  taw  officers  of  the  crown  entertained 
no  doubt  of  the  legality  of  putting  them  at  once  under  bail.  He 
question  has  since  oeen  set  at  rest.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt, 
tliat  the  law  contains  in  itself  this  efficient  control  against  the  continu- 
ance of  a  crime  decidedly  assailing  the  public  peace.  The  subject  ! 
of  astonishment  is  that  there  could  exist  any  doubt  upon  such  a 
proporition.  Is  the  discretion  of  a  magistrate  to  be  titisted  to^f<e^ 
cpiire  bail  for  the  peace,  under  the  apprehension  of  the  personal 
security  of  individuals ;  and  is  the  sattie  protection  to  be  withholden 
from  the  greater  interests  of  the  public  safety  ?  But  in  the 
one  instance  you  have  an  ofience  committed,  and  a  demand  of 
sureties  made.  And  have  you  not  the  same  in  the  other  ?  In  the 
latter,  only,  the  magistrate  represents  the  law,  and  takes  the  due 
security  for  the  public.  In  both,  the  law  trusts  alike  to  his  judg- 
ment and  discretion.  The  oath  of  the  party  applying  f6r  bail,  in 
private  menaces  or  assaults,  is  only  one  of  the  circumstanoes  for 
informing  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  In  Mbel,  he  sees  the  alleged 
offence  before  him,  and  may  reasonably  infer  tht  further  peril 
against  which  he  requires  the  security. 

In  conclusion  <rf  these  precautions  for  maimairtittg  the  p^lit: 
peace,  and  for  assisting,  countenancing,  and  upholding  the  local 
magistracy  of  the  disturbed  districts,  it  may  generally  be  observed, 
that  the  measures  of  Lord  Sidmoudi  had  aff  the  same  character 
and  object.  Qmd  metm  omms^  S^c.  Thek  execution  in 
practice  corresponded  with  this  moderation  in  purpose.  They 
have  all  effected  their  object  by  prevention  only.  The  bttsihess 
has  been  done  by  exciting  the  salutary  apprehension  of  the  sedi* 
tious  and  turbulent.  Assuredly,  measures  of  such  firmness  were 
never  executed  with  such  moderation.  The  six  acts,  as  they  have 
been  termed  from  their  number,  exist  only  at  so  many  wbt^ome 
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rods  sttsptmfed  over  the  bead&  of  the  seditious  leadefs.  The 
Sfword,  indeed^  hangs  by  a  thread ;  but  it  not ;  whilst  the 
terror  of  its  fall  restrains  the  audacious.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  blasphemous  and  seditious  pubhcations  has  nearly  disappeared. 
If  some  still  continue  to  insuk  the  morals  and  good  sense  of  the 
people^  the  resort  to  juries  is  become  safe  and  certain.  The  most 
perilous  and  malignant  of  these  libellers  has^  become  a  commen- 
tator on  Swedidi  turnips  and  Leghorn  bonnets.  In  a  word}  at  no 
period,  perhaps,  is  the  public  tranquillity  diroughout  England  and 
Scodand  more  firmly  settled  than  at  the  present.  Others  are  suf- 
fering, and  it  may  be  added,  without  compassion  from  any  quarter, 
the  just  retribution  for  their  audacious  wickedness,  under  the 
verdicts  of  their  countrymen.  In  no  single  instance  whatever, 
within  the  last  four  years,  has  government  failed  m  its  resort  to 
juries,  whether  in  prosecutions  for  treason,  libel,  or  seditious 
n^demeanor ;  whether  for  the  consummation  of  the  crime  in  its 
first  form,  or  for  its  origination  in  the  latter. 

It  is  impossible,  indeed,  not  to  congratulate  the  country  upm 
the  restoration  of  internal  order.    If  one  branch  of  our  industry  is 
necessarily  sufiering  under  national  and  accidental  causes;  if  the 
surplus  produce  of  two  or  three  years  of  agriculture  be  still  acting 
in  Enghmd  as  in  France,  and  depressing  the  price  of  com  in  the 
market ;  all  the  parties  concerned  in  its  sale  or  growth  still  do  jus*- 
dce  to  the  laws  and  government  of  the  country,  and  impute  not 
die  necessities  of  nature  to  the  negligence  of  ministers.  They 
all  recognise  with  the  report  of  the  Agricultural  Committee^  diat 
protection  cannot  be  carried  further  than  proh3>ition.  It  cannot  en* 
ter  into  the  mind  of  any  of  them,  that  government  can  force  the 
consumption  of  the  country.    Every  reasonable  expectation  will  be 
satisfied  by  the  economy  and  retrenchments  now  in  progress;  It 
can  never  become  the  wish  of  an  honest  and  intelligent  people  to 
put  into  peril  the  immediate  safety  of  the  nation ;  and,  assuredly, 
the  integrity  of  its  future  means  of  defence,  by  the  momentary  ad- 
mission of  any  proposition  affecting  the  public  faith.    What  inter* 
est  coi^ld  promise  itself  a  moment's  safety,  under  die  general  con- 
vulsion which  would  follow  die  disturbance  of  property,  as  sacred 
as  the  title  of  the  lands  i  Parliament  has  a  natural  power,  and 
parliament  has  a  moral  power.    Its  natural  power  is  to  do  any 
diing :  its  moral  power  is  to  act  only  according  to  the  obligations 
of  justice.   Parliament,  therefore,  has  no  power  to  cancel  obliga* 
tions  of  this  kind.    But  are  we  not  here  fighting  shadows  i  Under 
our  most  confirmed  confidence  in  the  honor  of  the  country,  we 
sincerely  believe  that  we  are  ;  and  that  no  proposition  of  this  kind 
has  any  chance  of  finding  such  support  as  to  render  it  an  object  (tf 
momentary  apprehension.   The  example  of  the  United  States  of 
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America  will  not  here  be  lost  upon  us.  In  the  year  18 19^  when 
her  revenue  had  fallen  from  thirty-six  million  doUars  to  seventeen 
millions ;  a  fall  equivalent  to  the  reduction  of  our  own  total  income 
from  fifty-six  millions  to  twenty-five ;  and  when,  under  these  cir- . 
cumstances,  there  was  a  faint  proposition  about  reducing  the  inter- 
est of  the  national  debt,  the  government  and  congress  rejected  it 
with  indignation.  As  respects  ourselves  indeed,  could  the  proposal 
only  be  made;  could  the  mere  mention  in  Parliament  only  be 
admitted,  without  causing  such  a  panic,  and  thereupon  such  a 
violent  reduction  in  the  pnce  of  stocks,  as  would  at  once  introduce 
general  disorder  and  ruin  ?  One  act  of  meditated  violence  would 
lead  in  the  instant  to  the  necessity  of  another,  and  a  law  must  be 
passed  to  prevent  the  sale  of  stock  in  the  interval  between  the  dis- 
cussion and  settlement  of  the  question.  Whilst  France  is  paying 
more  than  six  per  cent,  upon  her  national  stock,  and  whilst  her 
security  is  such  as  it  actually  is,  what  could  prevent  the  stockhold- 
ers, under  the  starting  of  such  a  proposition,  from  the  instant 
transfer  of  their  funds  ?  But  it  is  unpleasant  to  any  mind  of  due 
feeling  to  dwell  upon  the  bare  probability  of  a  measure  of  this 
kind.  In  regular  governments,  there  is  no  gradation  of  value  in 
the  titles  of  property.  All  titles  in  the  eye  of  political  justice  are 
the  same ;  they  all  rest  alike  on  the  faith  and  integrity  of  the  laws 
of  the  country. 

But  enough  upon  this  point.  We  rest  assured,  that  tbey^  were 
not  mere  words  of  course,  which,  upon  the  close  of  the  session  of 
parliament  in  the  year  1819,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons so  eloquently  addressed  to  His  Majesty — "We feel  satisfied, 
that  at  this  period,  and  at  every  other,  there  is  no  difficulty  which 
the  country  will  not  encounter,  and  no  pressure  to  which  she  will 
not  willingly  and  cheerfully  submit,  to  enable  her  to  maintain,  pure 
and  unimpaired,  that  which  has  never  yet  been  shaken  or  sullied^ 
her  public  credit,  and  her  national  good  faith." 

As  regards  the  particular  measures  which  are  connected  with 
the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  internal  order  of  the 
kingdom,  and  which  may,  therefore,  more  properly  fall  under  this 
part  of  our  subject ;  the  principal  are  the  acts  for  maintaining  the 
due  administradon  of  law  in  Ireland  ;  the  encouragement  of  fish- 
eries and  public  works,  for  the  employment  of  the  poor ;  the 
revision  and  consolidation  of  the  laws  afiecting  the  clergy ;  the 
prison  discipline,  the  gaol  consolidation,  and  police  bills.  To 
which  may  be  added,*  several  minor  measures,  either  immediately 
introduced  by  government,  or  most  cordially  supported  by  the 
ministers,  in  aid  of  the  internal  order  and  economy  of  every  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Of  these  objects,  the  first  in  importance,  is  the  improvement 
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and  rest<»adon  of  the  due  administration  of  law  in  Ireland.  A$ 
the  magistracy  of  Ireland  have  an  immediate  official  correspondjsnce 
with  the  Irish  secretary,  and,  through  him,  with  his  Majesty's  Se- 
cretary for  the  Home  department,  the  fullest  memorials  of  its 
actual  condition  were,  of  course,  transmitted  to  this  latter  office. 
It  is  only  justice  to  the  minister  of  that  department  to  state,  that 
all  these  memorials  received  his  most  anxious  attention.  The  re- 
presentations from  all  quarters  were  duly  weighed  and  considered  ; 
a  work  of  incredible  difficulty,  as  will  appear  from  a  very  sunmiary 
abstract  of  their  substantial  proposals  and  complaints. 

In  proceeding  with  this  brief  exposition,  it  must  be  again  pre- 
miaedy  that  the  object  of  these  observations  is  a  defensive  sutement, 
to  which  a  liberal  latitude  must  be  necessarily  given.  Far,  very 
far,  is  it  from  our  purpose  to  sow  any  seeds  of  distrust  and  dis- 
content  between  any  classes  of  men.  But  it  must  be  allowed  to 
the  friends  of  hi&  Majesty's  ministers  to  repel  any  unjust  imputa- 
tion upon  the  govenunent  of  the  country,  though  with  the  effect 
of  transferring  it  in  some  degree  to  individuals,  who  inconsiderately, 
perhaps,  but  assuredly,  in  fact,  are  the  chief  causes  of  their  own 
misfortunes. 

The  menK>rials  upon  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  upon  the  actual 
causes  of  its  internal  disorders,  comprehend  a  long  Hst  of  griev- 
ances I  the  principal  of  which  are,  absenteeship,  disproportionate 
rentSf  the  want  of  all  poor  laws,  the  comparatively  defective  state 
of  industry,  illicit  distillation,  the  uneducated  state  of  the  poor, 
superabundance  of  population,  and  the  want  of  employment.  To 
which  may  be  added,  as  two  of  these  heads  of  complaint  in  point 
of  fact,  (whether  just  or  unjust)  the  inefficiency  of  the  local  ma- 
gistracy and  police,  and  the  want  of  a  permanent  Insurrection 
act. 

The  first  complaint,  therefore,  accordmg  to  these  chaimels  of 
representation,  is  the  mischief  of  absenteeship,  as  it  is  termed,  by 
which  they  mean  the  non-residence  of  the  landed  proprietors,  and 
which  non-residence  some  of  the  memorialists  most  absurdly  impute 
to  govertmient.  In  considering  this  complaint,  his  Majesty's 
ministers  doubtless  saw  that  the  question  distributed  itself  into 
two  points  of  inquiry;  the  first,  was  it  a  mischief  and  in  what  ex- 
tent ^  and  secondly,  did  it  admit  of  any  remedy  on  the  part  of 
govenunent  ? 

As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  they  were  probably  forced  to  con- 
clude, that,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland,  the  ques- 
tion admitted  of  no  doubt.  It  could  not  escape  their  observation, 
that  absenteeship  existed  to  a  most  enormous  extent,  and  that  it 
was,  and  is,  productive,  in  a  very  great  degree,  of  the  continuing 
misery  and  distress  of  the  people.    In  a  rich,  active,  and  indus- 
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trious  country  like  England,  where  agriculture!  commerce,  and 
manufactures  exist  in  such  an  extent^  as  to  afford  occupation  to  the 
population,  in  a  ratio  nearly  co-extensive  with  its  amount,  tlie 
absence  of  a  few  hundred  landed  proprietors  is  of  no  national  im- 
portance. They  are  not  the  chief  customers  of  the  national  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  manufactures.  England  works  for  the  civilised  * 
world,  and  not  merely  for  its  own  country  gentkmen.  Accor- 
dingly, the  casual  absenteeship  of  English  gentlemen,  in  the  course 
of  their  travelling,  or  long  abode  abroad,  is  totally  without  eflFect 
upon  the  large  subject-matter  of  English  consumption.    The  with- 
drawing of  their  expenditure  is  like  the  abstraction  of  a  drop  from 
a  running  stream,  and,  in  a  national  consideration,  is  wholly  with- 
out any  momentary  importance.    But,  in  a  country  like  Ireland, 
where  there  is  so  little  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  a 
most  imperfect  and  narrow  agriculture,  the  system  of  absenteeship, 
is  necessarily  productive  of  extensive  mischief.    It  is  the  absence 
of  the  national  protectors,  benefactors,  and  sole  employers  of  the 
great  body  of  the  nation.    It  is  the  withdrawing  of  a  large  demand 
for  labor,  from  a  country  which  requires  that  demand  in  every 
possible  shape.    It  reduces,  and  has  reduced,  the  Irish  poor  to  a 
similar  state  with  what  was  the  condition  of  the  English  poor  in 
the  age  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  turned 
them  loose  upon  the  nation  at  large,  and  rendered  necessary  the 
enactment  of  the  poor-laws.    It  spreads  hopeless  poverty,  irreme- 
diable ignorance,  and  barbarous  ferocity,  through  the  population. 
It  substitutes  the  interested  overseer,  the  avaricious,  or  at  least 
trading,  middle-man,  the  ignorant,  and  therefore  comparatively 
unfeeling  factor  and  agent  for  country  gentlemen  and  landlords, 
whose  interests,  education,  and  habits,  would  lead  them  to  the  im- 
provement and  assistance  of  their  tenants,  and  of  the  peasantry  in 
their  neighbourhood  or  estates.    It  nearly  eradicates  charity,  the 
last  refuge  of  the  poor  and  miserable.    As  regards  this  head  of 
complaint,  and  its  effect  upon  Ireland,  it  can  scarcely  therefore  be 
contended,  that  the  complaints  of  absentee  landlords,  and  of  the 
evils  thereby  caused,  are  overcharged. 

The  next  alleged  evil  in  these  memorials  was  in  the  oppression 
of  the  poor  tenants,  and  of  the  ^oor  in  general,  by  rents  enormously 
disproportionate  to  the  value  of  the  land.  This,  up  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, is  true,  and  is  likewise  a  peculiar  evil  in  the  condition  of  the 
Irish.  In  England  the  price  of  labor,  and  the  wages  of  all  kinds 
of  industry,  necessarily  keep  down  the  price  of  land  to  the  level 
of  its  actual  worth,  and  accordingly,  as  we  see  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, any  demand  of  extravagant  rents  would  remedy  itself— 
no  one  would  give  it.   The  answer  would  be,  I  make  more  by 
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my  daily  labor  as  a  husbandman,  a  manufacturer,  or  an  artizan. 

[     But  in  Ireland,  where  there  is  no  such  demand  for  labor  in  agrt^ 

I  culture,  manufactures,  or  internal  industry,  the  poor  laborer  has 
no  choice — he  must  procure  his  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground  for 
potatoes,  or  he  must  starve.  Every  poor  Irishman  is  in  the  same 
need  and  in  the  same  condition  ;  they  accordingly  bid  each  against 
the  other,  and  their  necessity  and  their  competition  have  enormously 
increased  the  price  of  land.  Again,  as  population  always  keeps 
pace  with  the  quantity  of  food  upon  which  life  can  be  sustained, 
and  as  an  acre  of  potatoes  (however  miserable  such  kind  of  food 
may  be)  will  feed  twice  the  number  of  human  beings  which  an 
acre  of  wheat  will  feed,  the  Irish  poor  go  on  daily  increasing,  and 
more  distressed  objects  are  daily  growing  up  to  bid  against  those 
already  in  the  market,  and  to  effect  still  further  this  ruinous  subdi* 
vision  of  the  land  into  small  portions  and  patches.  Every  patch, 
in  fact,  thus  produces  a  new  family  5  every  member  of  a  family  a 

I  new  patch  and  so  on.  Hence  an  enormous  population,  and  an 
enormous  rent  for  these  small  divisions.    Hence  a  country  covered 

I  with  beggars — a  complete  pauper- warren.  Under  this  head  of 
grievance  it  was  equally  impossible  to  insist  that  the  statement 
was  much  overcharged ;  but  what  remedy  did  this  admit  on  the 
part  of  government  ?  If,  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
constitution,  every  individual  amongst  us  is  the  uncontrolled  mas- 
ter of  his  own  person,  except  when  the  state  requires  his  service 

'  under  an  obligation  common  to  all  classes  of  subjects,  still  more  is 
he  master  of  his  own  property.  A  particular  law  against  perso- 
nal liberty,  or  a  particular  statute  against  the  unqualified  dominion 
of  a  proprietor  over  his  own  property,  would  be  alike  an  invasion 
of  the  first  principles  of  our  constitution.  Under  these  principles, 
the  two  first  heads  of  complaint — absenteeship  and  high  rents — 
adipitted  but  the  same  answer ;  they  belong  to  manners,  and  not  to 
laws ;  to  the  native  local  gentry,  and  not  to  the  United  Parliament. 

The  third  alleged  cause  is  the  want  of  employment  and  of  ca- 
pital \  the  absence  of  almost  all  manufactures  but  linen;  and  the 
comparatively  defective  state  of  industry.  It  was  equally  impos  - 
sible to  deny  the  existence  of  this  head  of  causes  ;  but  it  is  at  least 
equally  absurd  to  impute  the  existence  of  this  condition  to  govern- 
ment. In  England,  the  employment  of  the  poor  is  distributed 
through  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  internal  trade,  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  the  supply  of  the  large  consumption  of  a  highly 
civilised,  rich,  and  luxurious  people.  The  circulating  capital  of 
the  country  may  possibly  employ  about  three-fourths  of  its  laboring 
population ;  the  income  of  accumulated  capital,  expended  only  in 
consumption,  affords  nearly  a  full  employment  to  the  remainder.  In 
Ireland,  the  amount  of  capital  circulating  in  trade  is  assuredly  very 
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little ;  and  the  amount  of  income  from  capital  formerly  accumu« 
latedi  or  the  fruits  of  savings  from  large  incomes,  bears  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  same  species  of  income  in  England.  WhiUtt 
the  population  of  Ireland  is  nearly  one  half  of  that  of  England,  the 
consumption  of  Ireland  of  all  articles  of  elegance,  convenience, 
and  luxury,  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  that  of  England.    The  gross 
actual  receipt  of  the  excise  for  England,  in  the  year  ending  the  5tfa 
of  January,  1821,  was  upwards  of  twenty-seven  millions ;  whilst 
the  same  receipt  for  Ireland  was  little  more  than  one  million  nine 
hundred  thousand  pounds.    It  is  true  that  the  excise  of  the  two 
countries  does  not  comprehend  entirely  the  same  articles,  nor  in 
many  cases  the  same  duties ;  but  there  is  nearly  the  same  dispro- 
portion of  one  to  ten,  if  the  produce  of  the  same  commodity 
in  the  one  country  be  compared  with  its  produce  in  the  other.  It 
is  therefore  perfectly  true  that  Ireland  contains  at  once  a  great  re- 
dundant population,  and  a  very  inadequate  employment  for  its 
laboring  classes.  The  unfortunate  system  of  subdividing  the  land, 
in  some  of  the  counties,  into  an  infinite  number  of  small  tene- 
ments, is  the  undoubted  cause  of  the  redundant  population.  Every  > 
acre  is  thus  made  to  produce  as  many  mouths  as  it  can  mise- ' 
rably  feed.    In  the  inconsiderate  language  of  her  best  poet,  every 
rood  of  land  maintains  its  man.    Hence  a  defect  of  agricultural 
capital,  and  hence  likewise,  as  unhappily  proved  by  experience,  an 
invincible  temptation  to  idle  and  vagabond  habits  in  the  Irish  poor, 
from  the  absence  of  the  necessity  of  the  owners  of  these  tenements 
and  their  families  to  procure  the  food  of  the  day  by  the  labor  of 
the  day.  May  the  example  become  a  salutary  lesson  to  England  of 
the  effects  of  the  minute  subdivision  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  absurdity 
of  that  loose  and  idle  declamation,  which  would  relieve  the  current 
distress  of  the  poor  by  distributing  amongst  them  the  wastes  and 
commons  of  the  country. 

It  was  impossible  therefore  to  deny  the  justice  of  this  head  of 
complaint ;  but  what  remedy  does  it  admit  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment ?  Is  England  to  supply  capital  for  the  Irish  manufacturers 
and  agriculturists  ?  Would'  die  supply  of  such  capital  be  of  any 
effect  under  the  actual  condition  of  the  Irish  ?  Is  money  wanting, 
or  is  trade  wanting  ?  But  do  we  not  in  fact  actually  contribute  a 
portion  of  this  capital  ?  At  whose  expence  are  die  linen  bounties 
paid  ?  To  whom  is  Ireland  indebted  for  the  continuance  of  diis 
tax,  but  to  the  United  Kingdom,  for  her  peculiar  benefit  ?  In  aid 
of  whose  manufacture  do  we  further  violate  every  just  principle 
of  commercial  policy,  by  a  continuation  of  the  transit  duties  on 
foreign  linen  ?  Upon  what  principle,  except  upon  that  of  a  free  gift 
to  a  sister  kingdom,  can  the  imposition  of  such  duties,  operating  as 
genenl  restraints  upon  trade,  be  justified  ?  Is  it  not  in  fact  so 
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mncfa  given  to  Ireland  by  England  ?  The  Scotch  poor  are  aasii ted 
hj  the  sums  voted  for  the  completion  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  and 
other  pabHc  works  in  Scotland.  The  Irish  poor  are  assisted  bf 
the  linen  boantiesi  and  transit  duty  on  foreign  linen. 

Nor  should  it  be  omitted  under  this  head,  that  the  Irish  poor 
are  further  assisted  by  several  distinct  acts  for  the  improvement 
and  ^tension  of  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  The  first 
and  principal  of  these  acts,  the  86th  Geo  III.,  has  been  continued 
and  extended  by  the  59th  of  the  same  king.  Whilst  the  progress 
of  just  commercial  principles  has  induced  the  government  and 
legislature  of  Great  Britain  to  relieve  themselves  as  much  as  pos- 
siile  of  the  system  of  bounties  ;  whilst  in  some  branches  of  our 
peculiar  industry  these  bounties  have  entirely  ceased,  and  in  others 
are  gradually  reducing,  such  favor  has  been  afibrded  to  the  par- 
ticular condition  of  the  \^ '  classes  in  Ireland,  that,  with  re- 
spect to  diem,  the  ancient  bounties  are  still  continued,  and  others 
hxwe  been  recently  superadded  and  augmented. 

It  has  never  escaped  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  that, 
under  the  erroneous  principles  of  our  ancestors  a  century  back, 
Ireland  was  called  upon  to  sacrifice  her  incipient  woollen  trade,  and 
that  the  parliament  of  England  then  contracted  the  obligation  to 
£avor  her  linen  manufactures.  In  discharge  of  this  d>ligation 
we  have  always  given  an  exclusive  support  to  this  staple  manufac- 
ture of  the  sister  kingdom.  It  is  unnecessary  to  call  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  Irish  manufacturers,  what  difficulty  our  merchants 
have  to  encounter  in  forcing  the  Irish  linens  on  the  South  American 
markets,  and  how  urgently  the  English  government  has  been  soli- 
cited to  make  such  a  change  in  the  present  system  as  would  admit 
the  exportation  of  assorted  cargoes. 

The  next  cause  of  complaint  is  the  absence  of  all  poor-laws.  As 
a  cause  of  distress,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  justly  alleged ; 
but,  under  the  experience  of  the  efiect  of  these  laws  in  our  coun- 
try, there  can  surely  be  no  encouragement  to  extend  the  same 
system  to  Ireland.  But  the  absence  of  all  provision  of  this  kind 
unquesrionably  aggravates  the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor.  They 
are  not  cwily  miserably  poor,  but  are  poor  without  refuge.  They 
have  no  resort  but  in  mendicancy  and  vagrancy.  Hence  another 
fertile  source  of  internal  dissensions,  and  hence  that  clannish  and 
congregating  spirit  common  to  the  Irish  of  the  present  day,  and  to 
the  Scotch  of  former  times.  Without  fixed  residence,  without  a 
home,  without  a  parish,  and  without  any  circumstances  to  render 
them  locals  or  to  attach  them  to  a  particular  spot,  they  have  a  natural 
propensity  to  herd  together  in  masses,  and  to  form  those  irregular 
brodieriioods  and  societies  by  which  the  peace  of  Ireland  is  conti- 
nually assailed.   Doubtless  this  is  a  very  unhappy  condition  of  so* 
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ciety  ;  but  what  remedies  does  it  admit  ?  Is  it  not  one  of  those 
general  states  arising  from  remote  circumstances  long  continued, 
which  can  only  be  cured  by  the  gradual  influence  of  equal  laws, 
regular  government,  and  by  the  example  and  infusion  of  a  more 
disciplined  people  ?  With  what  justice  is  this  barbarous  state  of 
the  Irish  poor  (if  so  it  must  be  called)  to  be  imputed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  England,  whose  manifest  and  unquestionable  interest  it  is 
to  remedy  it,  and  who,  by  local  institutions  and  general  laws,  have 
attempted  to  do  so.    But  the  eflFect  o(  centuries  is  not  to  be  cured 
by  the  regulations  of  a  day :  it  is  totally  impossible  to  civilise  a 
people  by  act  of  parliament.    All  that  can  be  done  is  done.  To 
the  sacrifice  of  our  own  interest  we  consume  nearly  exclusively 
the  peculiar  manufacture  of  Ireland.    In  despite  of  the  jealousy 
of  our  landed  interest,  we  admit  her  com  of  all  kinds  equally 
with  that  of  our  own  counties.    We  know  no  distinction  between 
English  and  Irish  industry.    We  confine  and  limit  to  her  the 
West  India  market.     We  force  her  commodities  upon  South 
America.    We  provoke  retaliating  prohibitions  from  the  Nether« 
lands  by  the  exclusive  admission  of  her  butter  and  provision  trade. 
To  say  all  in  a  word,  we  foster  a  trade  which  will  not  be  fostered  ; 
we  cherish  and  invite  the  augmentation  of  her  existing  manufac* 
tures,  and  the  origination  of  others :  but  unhappily  we  cherish  and 
invite  in  vain.    But  to  put  this  question  in  the  strongest  point  of 
view — ^The  exports  of  Ireland,  for  the  year  ending  January  5th» 
1821,  to  England  and  all  parts  of  the  world,  amounted  to  seven 
millions  ;  of  which  portion  England  alone  took  more  than  six  mil- 
lions, and  the  remainder  was  die  amount  of  her  total  exportation 
to  all  other  quarters  of  the  globe.    Such  unhappily  is  the  compara- 
tive state  of  English  and  Irish  industry  *,  an  eflFect  from  causes  too 
deeply  rooted  to  admit  of  any  sudden  cure. 

The  next  alleged  cause  is  the  eflect  of  illicit  distillation. 

Unhappily,  this  feature  in  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  suflieiently 
obvious,  and  is  at  once  a  cause  of  distress  and  a  circumstance  of 
disorder.  But  this  practice  likewise  arose  from  the  two  peculiar 
circumstances  in  the  general  condition  of  the  Irish  population— 
the  non-residence  of  the  native  gentry,  and  the  imperfect  civi- 
lisation of  the  lower  orders.  The  pernicious  propensity  to  the 
extravagant  use  of  spirituous  liquors  always  exists  strongest  in 
societies  approaching  nearest  to  a  state  of  nature.  The  use  of 
such  excitements  is  the  sole  remedy  for  the  painful  listless* 
ness  of  savage  life.  The  imperfect  civilisation  of  the  Irish  poor 
leads  them  to  this  sad  resource.  The  absence  of  their  native 
gentry  removes  the  supervision  and  control  of  their  natural  pro- 
tectors. They  are  thus  left  to  themselves,  and  follow  where  the 
.precipitate  misery  of  their  condition  leads  them.    But  the  habits 
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of  smugglers  are  from  the  outset  the  habits  of  outlaws  \  they  be- 
come too  easilj)  and  by  too  natural  a  progress,  the  habits  of  more 
atrocious  criminals.  There  can  be  no  doubt  both  of  the  bearing 
of  this  cause  on  the  general  distress  of  the  country,  and  of  its  ex- 
tent. But,  on  the  part  of  government,  no  efforts  have  been 
neglected  to  check  the  progress  of  this  mischief. 

In  the  year  1820,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament,  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, /or  extending  the  practice  of  Scotland 
mto  Ireland,  and  allowing  the  use  of  small  legalised  stills,  of  a  capa- 
city to  contain  not  less  than  a  hundred  gallons,  by  all  persons  who 
should  make  a  proper  entry.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  measure 
will  have  the  same  beneficial  effect  in  Ireland  as  in  Scotland,  where 
it  had  assisted  both  landlord  and  farmer  by  raising  the  price  of  oats 
and  barley,  and  facilitating  the  consumption  of  the  produce  of  those 
articles  in  the  vicinity.  If  this  measure,  and  other  measures  di- 
rected against  the  evil  of  illicit  distillation,  should  turn  out  to  be 
nugatory,  the  fault  surely  cannotrest  with  his  Majesty's  ministers. 
Hie  principle  of  this  measure  v«ras  solicited  by  the  Irish  members 
themselves,  as  the  representatives  of  the  public  opinion  in  their 
own  country. 

It  was  only  with  the  same  purpose  of  effectually  eradicating  this 
most  mischievous  practice,  that  the  government  so  long  maintained 
Ae  salutary  measure,  originally  introduced  into  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, that  of  making  districts  responsible  for  unlicensed  stills 
discovered  within  their  precincts.  But  the  Irjsh  gentry  themselves 
complained  of  the  extreme  severity  of  this  law,  and  in  compli- 
ance with  the  general  feeling  his  Majesty's  ministers  consented 
to  relax  it.  The  Irish  Still  Fines  Bill  was  brought  in  with  this 
purpose.  But  so  sensible  were  his  Majesty's  ministers  of  the  real 
character  of  this  measure,  and  of  its  merely  partial  utility,  that 
they  accompanied  the  introduction  of  the  bill  by  observations  al- 
most protesdng  against  it.  But  the  Irish  members  insisted,  and 
the  bill  was  accordingly  carried.  If  illicit  distillations  have  since 
increasi^,  if  the  stewards,  middle-mien,  and  resident  factors,  of  ab- 
sentee proprietors,  have  since  countenanced  this  practice — if  the 
produce  of  the  illicit  still  be  employed  to  pay  the  exactions  of  these 
sub-landlords — if  a  system  of  most  pernicious  toleration,  not  to 
say  actual  connivance,  have  originated  upon  a  repeal  of  the  old  acts 
—if  the  charges  of  the  judges,  and  the  exhortation  of  the  superior 
orders  of  magistrates,  be  nullified  by  the  known  practice  of  men  of 
power  and  influence,  immediately  resident  amongst  themselves ;  if 
all  these  evils  have  arisen  from  the  effectual  repeal  (for  so  it  may 
be  called)  of  the  old  Srill  Fines  Bill,  the  fault  must  not  at  least  be 
imputed  to  his  Majesty's  ministers. 

•  The  next,  and  last  alleged  head,  comprehends  in  substance 
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scrnie  loose  complaints  against  the  local  magistracy  of  ^c  country^ 
and  a  more  formal  recommendation,  that  government  should  try 
the  efiect  of  stronger  measures.  In  a  brief  examination  of  this  head^ 
the  enquiry  distributes  itself  into  the  two  points — first,  whether 
stronger  measures  were  required  at  the  period  of  diis  recommen- 
dation, 1820 ;  and,  secondly,  whether  a  state  of  things  may  not  arise 
(perhaps  has  arisen  since)  which  may  unquestionably  require  the 
introduction  of  stronger  restraints. 

In  the  year  1820  his  Majesty's  ministers^  certainly  declined  the 
application,  on  the  part  of  some  gentlemen,  magistrates  of  Ireland^ 
to  renew  the  provisions  of  the  Insurrection  Act.  They  saw  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  renewal  of  this  act  under  the  circumstances  of  those 
times.  The  existing  statutes  appeared  to  have  produced  their  full 
effect.  The  memorials  alleged  disturbances  in  Galway,  Clape^ 
and  Mayo.  But  the  disturbances  in  Clare  and  Mayo  had  been 
effectually  suppressed  by  the  active  efforts  of  the  resident  gentry. 
The  disturbances  in  Galway  had  been  more  considerable,  but  they 
had'  been  suppressed  in  that  country  likewise  by  the  concurrent 
effect  of  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  local  magistracy,  and  by  the 
Peace  Preservation  Bill.  Thus  government  saw  no  necessity,  at 
that  period  at  least,  for  any  measure  required  by  the  failure  of  the 
existing  acts.  Nor  was  there  any  thing  in  the  character  of  these  ex* 
traordinary  measures  to  recommend  their  adoptbn  upon  their  own 
merits.  Experience  had  taught  the  true  character  of  this  system. 
If  it  put  down  the  evil  for  the  present,  it  cherished  its  re-appearance 
with  increased  malignity  for  the  future.  It  put  out  the  fire  by 
kicking  about  the  brands.  It  repressed  the  disturbance  for  the 
time,  but  provoked  retaliating  passions,  which  afterwards  broke 
out  with  increased  outrages.  His  Majesty's  ministars  acted  under 
these  principles.  They  saw  the  necessity  of  doing  something  for  * 
the  Irish  people  in  the  way  of  gradual  discipline.  It  was  more 
consonant  with  their  personal  feelings  to  conciliate  than  to  n^oace, 
and  amongst  means  equally  efficient  for  the  same  end,  to  prefer 
those  of  lenity,  moderation,  and  forbearance. 

As  to  the  second  point  of  the  question,  whether  a  state  of  things 
may  not  arise  to  render  necessary  a  resort  to  stronger  measures  s  it 
admits  only  of  one  answer ;  tliat,  under  the  actual  state  of  the 
country,  composed  of  such  elements,  a  condition  of  this  kind  un- 
questionably may  arise.  But  it  will  then  be  lime  enough  to  con- 
sider the  necessity  of  such  measures.  Assuredly,  unless  under 
circumstances  of  actual  necessity,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  bene- 
volence of  government  to  renew  the  Insurrection  Act.  Is  it  for- 
gotten, that  this  statute  is  almost  the  Curfew  act  of  King  William. 
It  forbade  the  inhabitants  of  the  disturbed  districts  to  be  absent 
Irom  their  houses  from  sun-set  to  sun-rise.    It  established  a  per- 
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petiial  sessions,  composed  net  of  judges,  but  of  vuigiatcateB.  £yery 
persoa  appreheiuled  might  be  taken  on  the  spot  to  this  sessions, 
and,  without  a  grand  jury,  or  m  petty  jury,  on  the  sole  opinion  of 
the  mi^btirs^e  of  these  sessions,  be  condemi^d  to  tran^rtation 
for  seven  years.  But  will  it  ever  be  objected  to  a  British  ministry^ 
that  under  the  influence  of  another  system  of  government,  and 
personally  a<;customed  to  an  administration  upon  dt€erent  prin* 
ciples,  they  felt  a  natural  reluctance  to  renew  the  provisions  of  ah 
act  of  this  kind,  and  that  they  were  slow  to  invest  themselves  widi 
this  tremendous  power.  If  they  had  consulted  only  the  facility 
of  adnainistration,  they  would  naturally  have  coveted  the  possession 
of  a  power,  which,  however  severe  towards  its  objects,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  effectual  in  its  end.  If  they  had  consulted  cmly  the 
present  interest,  the  readiest  means  wer<e  the  best,  and  the  most 
powerful  were  die  readiest.  But  they  could  not  forget  that  Ireland 
had  suffered  much  under  the  erroneus  system  of  former  times, 
and  that  in  the  excesses  committed  by  her  population,  there  was 
much  to  commiserate,  as  well  as  to  punislu  Upon  these  principles, 
the  administration  of  Irish  affairs  has  been  directed  towards  the 
two  objects-^f  attempting  improvements  by  a  gradual  return  to 
the  ordinary  progress  of  law  and  government ;  and  applying  force 
only  to  those  occasions,  where  local  disturbances  might  demand  it. 
If  new  excesses,  and  in  an  alarming  degree,  should  require  the  re- 
newal of  the  Insurrection  Act,  renewed  it  must  b^,  however  the 
occasion  may  be  lamented. 

To  any  one  who  will  cast  his  eyes  over  the  history  of  Irish  le- 
gislation, for  the  last  twenty  years,  these  remarks  will  be  obvious. 
From  this  principle  of  amelioration  by  measured  steps,  and  by 
bringing  round  the  habits  of  the  people  to  the  influence  of  better 
morals,  as  well  as  of  fixed  laws,  have  arisen  innumerable  acts.  By 
the  Irish  Peace  Preservation  Bill,  his  Majesty's  ministers  endea- 
voured to  return,  by  one  step,  towards  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  in  Ireland  by  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice.  This 
act  was  a  departure  from  the  severity  of  the  Irish  Insurrection  Act ; 
retaining  so  much  only  of  the  rigor  of  that  statute,  as  was  un- 
happily strll  necessary  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the  disturbed  dis« 
tricts.  The  object  of  this  act  was  to  assimilate,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  local  administration  of  the  law  in  the  two  kingdoms.  If  the 
local  magistracy  of  Ireland,  (it  is  said,  without  ofllence,  and  speak- 
ii^  only  generally,  and  with  numerous  exceptions)  be  still  very  far 
removed  from  the  character  of  the  country  magistracy  in  England, 
the  fault  is  not  from  any  want  of  effort  on  the  part  of  his  Majest/s 
ministers,  but  in  that  prominenf  feature  in  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land— the  absence  of  her  great  local  proprietors.  It  is  impossible 
for  government  to  work  widiout  siutable  subject-matter.    It  is 
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impossiUe  to  procure  in  Ireland  the  same  weight,  amdition,  habits, 
and  respectability,  which  characterize  the  magistracy  of  England.  It 
was  under  the  sense  of  this  inconvenience,  that  government  en- 
deavoured to  repair  it  by  a  provisional  magistracy,  appointed  from 
the  bar.  Here  again,  is  another  example  of  difficulties ;  the  inten- 
tions of  his  Majesty's  ministers  have  been  illiberally  slandered  ;  this 
most  salutary  measure  being  imputed  more  to  a  desire  of  augment* 
ing  their  patronage,  than  of  improving  the  local  administration  of 
the  laws.  The  Grand  Jury  Presentment  Bill  was  a  measure  of 
similar  character.  Its  object  was  to  cure  an  abuse  leading  to 
much  practical  oppression.  But  a  still  more  useful  measure  of 
the  same  kind)  was  the  sacrifice  of  government  of  its  ancient  ap- 
pointment of  sheriffs  of  counties.  Here,  ministers  gave  up  a  very 
unportant  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the  crown.  But  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  into  further  detail  of  the  numerous  measures  flow- 
ing from  the  same  principle  ;  that  of  gradually  amending  the  admi- 
nistration of  law  in  Ireland,  and  of  departing,  step  by  step,  from 
that  extreme  and  rigorous  system,  which  had  affected  the  good-will 
of  the  two  countries. 

It  is  but  just  however  to  add,  in  conclusion  of  this  subject,  that 
none  of  the  present  distractions  in  Ireland  can  be  ascribed  to  reli- 
gious differences — Catholics  and  Protestants  are  alike  sufferers  and 
aggressors.  It  is  but  rank  faction,  therefore,  to  refer  her  present 
state  to  tythes,  taxes,  and  the  absence  of  a  complete  Catholic  eman« 
cipation. 

So  much  upon  the  general  administration  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. But  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  conclude  this  part  of  the 
subject,  without  the  expression  of  the  public  obligation  to  the  Noble 
Lord,  so  long  at  the  head  of  this  office.  It  is  surely  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  in  die  execution  of  his  arduous,  and  it  must  be  added,  his 
invidious  functions,  he  has  carried  the  virtues  of  his  private  charac- 
ter into  the  performance  of  his  public  duties.  In  the  history  of  the 
last  ten  years,  his  long  administration  *of  this  department  will  be 
characterized  for  its  lenity,  moderation,  conciliation,  and  benevo- 
lence. Most  truly,  his  office  has  been  no  sinecure.  Most  truly, 
it  has  had  nothing  of  that  secura  quies,  that  otium  cum  dignitate, 
which  every  one  must  now  wish  him  to  enjoy. 

The  ordinary  branches  comprehended  under  this  department 
have  been  before  mentioned.  But  it  has  not  been  mentioned,  that 
this  high  officer  has  likewise  the  administration  of  the  most  pain* 
ful  duties  of  the  executive.  It  belongs  to  him,  in  great  measure, 
to  designate  the  objects  of  punishment  and  royal  clemency.  But 
mercy,  like  justice,  has  still  the  sword  for  her  emblem,  and  must 
participate  in  the  invidiousness  accompanying  the  performance  of 
her  austere  duties.   What  she  spares,  is  too  often  forgotten  in  what 
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the  is  seen  to  strike.  Her  blows  make  a  more  forcible  appeal  to 
the  senses,  than  the  exercise  of  her  lenity  and  compassion.  But  is 
it  necessary  to  insbt,  that,  under  the  administration  of  this  high 
officer,  this  branch  of  the  prerogative  has  been  aided  by  the  feelings 
and  sympathies  of  private  character;  and  that  no  one  has  suflFered^ 
whom  any  public  consideration  \:ould  admit  to  escape. 

COLONIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  next  division  of  public  business  is  the  Colonial  office,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  comprehending  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, may  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the- Board  of  Trade, 
though  not  officially  belonging  to  this  department. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  former  part  of  these  observations,  that  our 
colonies  admit  of  a  convenient  distribution  into  the  two  classes,  of 
the  ©Id  Colonies  and  the  New  Colonies.  Without  insisting  fur- 
ther upon  this  division,  it  will  be  sufficient,  as  regards  the  present 
head,  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  three  principal  subjects  of 
Canada,  Jamaica,  and  the  Free  Port  Islands  in  the  West  Indies ; 
adding  a  few  observations  upon  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
t  Ionian  islands.  These  heads  will  conveniently  embrace  the  actual 
principles  of  our  colonial  system. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  practice  of  popular  writers  to  under- 
value the  possession  of  Canada.  Canada  is  of  three  main  uses  to 
the  British  Empire — The  first,  tliat  of  constituting  a  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  United  States;  secondly,  that  of  administering  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  British  navy,  by  the  employment  of  a  large 
amount  of  tonnage,  and  by  the'  formation  of  seamen  in  long  and 
rough  voyages^  and  thirdly,  that  of  consuming  a  very  considerable 
poruon  of  our  manufactures. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  succes- 
sive administrations  to  regard  the  possession  of  Canada  as  a  point 
of  primary  iniportance.  It  would  be  ungracious  to  anticipate 
events  yet  hidden  behind  the  clouds  of  time,  and  which  every  man 
hopes  may  be  of  very  remote  occurrence.  But,  as  empires  are  not 
the  creatures  of  the  day,  political  prudence  must  extend  its  reach 
beyond  the  precautions  of  a  living  generation: — Quid  brevi  fortes 
jaculemur  aw,  is  not  a  rule  of  political  wisdom.  In  the  vicissitudes 
of  human.  aflFairs,  a  breach  with  America  is  assuredly  not  an  impos- 
sible event.  But  if  former  statesmen  have  justified  the  retention 
of  Gibraltar,  a  point  of  much  more  questionable  wisdom,  upon  the 
sole  ground  of  its  affijrding  a  position  on  the  Peninsula,  and  a  port 
and  station  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  if  the  experience  of  the  last 
fifty  years  has  sanctioned  this  policy;  how  much  stronger  is  the 
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argioment  for  die  same  provinonal  precaatksi  widi  regard  to  Britith 
America,  and  the  West  Indies.  In  any  future  war,  a  large  aaral 
£orce  coald  be  {promptly  s^plied  from  this  quarter  to  the  American 
seas*  PossiUy  this  may  be  considered  as  of  no  inconsideiaUe 
importance. 

Under  the  next  head,  the  seamen  and  tcmns^  engaged  in  trading 
with  Canada  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  They  compose  a  very  ma- 
terial proportion  in  the  total  amount  of  our  navigation.  It  has 
been  before  mentioned,  that  the  vessels  employed  in  our  trade  widi 
Canada  amount  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  tonnage  of  the  British 
Empire :  add  to  this  consideration,  her  supply  of  timber  in  any 
event  of  a  war  with  the  northern  powers  of  Europe.  Under  the 
third  head,  the  consumption  of  British  .manufactures  in  Canada 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  consumption  of  the  East  Indies.  A 
further  and  a  final  circumstance,  not  to  be  omitted^  arises  from  the 
late  American  navigation  laws.  Under  the  operation  of  these  laws^ 
our  West  India  colonies,  without  the  aid  of  Canada,  would  be 
subjected  to  great  occasional  distress.  So  much  as  to  the  unpor* 
tance  and  value  of  Canada. 

The  colony  next  in  order  is  Jamaica.  It  has  been  stated  in  a 
former  part  of  these  observations,  that  this  colony  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  revenue,  wealth,  and  navigation,  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  the  chief  place  for  the  growth  of  sugar:  the  com  of 
the  Tropical  world,  and  now  become  so  much  an  article  of  neces- 
sity throughout  civilised  Europe,  and  so  largely  consumed,  that, 
in  value  and  importance,  it  occupies  the  next  place  to  the  agricul- 
tural produce  of  our  own  lands.  As  regards  revenue,  the  gross 
receipt  of  the  customs  for  sugar  amounted  in  the  year  1821  to  five 
millions ;  a  sum  exceeding  by  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  the 
gross  receipt  of  the  whole  revenue  for  Ireland.  As  respects  its 
comparison  with  com,  the  gross  actual  receipt  of  the  excise  for  all 
the  malt  duties  of  England,  in  the  year  1821,  was  four  millions 
and  a  half*  The  gross  actual  receipt  for  the  sugar  duties,  as  above 
stated,  exceeded  five  millions.  If  we  add  to  diis  sum  the  amount 
of  the  revenue  on  the  colonial  articles  of  rum,  tobacco,  and  snufF, 
cocoa-nuts  and  coflFee,  pepper,  indigo,  spices,  and  drugs,  it  will 
appear  that  the  customs  and  excise  on  our  colonial  produce  afibrd 
little  less  than  eight  millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the 
revenue  of  Great  Britain.  Now  the  total  of  all  the  sums  raised 
upon  the  land  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under  the  several  heads 
of  beer,  malt,  hops,  and  land-tax,  for  the  year  1821,  was  in  gross 
receipt  about  nine  millions.  So  just  is  the  claim  of  our  sugar  co- 
lonies, indeed  of  our  colonies  in  general,  to  a  degree  of  political 
relation  next  only  to  our  landed  interest— n^c  longo  intervaUo 
proaitnus.   So  absurd  are  all  the  systen^s,  which,  for  Ae  temporary 
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pwpose  of  iimttng  particular  attention  to  one  intevest  oaly^  invi-k 
ikmAj  exclude  and  undervalue  all  others. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  colonial  produce,  Jamaica  alone  exports 
aBBoally  one  hundred  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar,  employing 
twenty  thousand  tons  of  British  shipping  and  five  thousand  Briti^ 
aeaaocn,  and  affinrding  two  mallions  net  receipt  to  the  revenue  of 
tke  country.  Of  such  value  and  importance  is  Jamaica.  As  re^ 
gaids  the  general  conduct  which,  has  been  observed  in  the  civil 
policy  and  administration  of  thb  cokmy,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it 
kas  received  a  protection  equivalent  to  its  importance*  Whilst  a 
necessary  c<»icessbn  to  public  opinion  has  compelled  bis  Majesty's 
ministers  to  carry  the  scythe  o£  retrenchment  into  all  the  milieary 
itadone  in  the  empire,  and  whilst  the  means  of  public  defence,  not 
to  employ  stronger  terms,  have  been  thus  curtailed  to  a  very  nar* 
row  pointy  ministers,  through  all  the  embarrassments  occasioned 
by  &k  clamor,  have  retained  nearly  its  original  force  on  the  Ja^ 
maica  station. 

The  next  point  &h  consideration  are  the  Free  Ports,  so  wisely 
established  and  enlarged  in  the  West  Indies,  and  particularly  those 
in  the  Bermuda  Islands.    Enough  has  already  been  said  of  the 
general  purpose  for  which  these  free  ports  were  first  estabUdied, 
and  with  a  view  to  which  end  they  have  been  continued  and  ex-* 
tended  during  peace.    It  is  here  sufficient  to  repeat,  that  the  ob^ 
MCt  of  their  maintenance  is  two- fold  ;  the  one,  reflecting  mtidi 
ikonor  upon  the  political  generosity  oS  the  country ;  the  other^ 
more  particularly  directed  to  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of 
onr  own  interest.    The  first  of  these  ends  was  to  affi^rd  a  more 
convenient  magazine  of  colonial  supply  to  the  Umted  States^  aad 
thus  to  save  the  people  of  America  the  double  voyages  and  expen* 
I     sive  fre^hts  from  that  country  to  Great  Britain.    This  object  was 
I     necessarily  attended  with  some  sacrifice  to  the  interest  of  our  own 
I     ihqiping  and  navigation,  and  was  so  far  a  departure  from  our 
aacient  system.    But  we  deemed  that  friendly  states  had  some 
daim  upon  us,  and  we  cheerfully  made  the  concession.  The 
•eccmd  head  of  the  free  port  system,  which  in  some  degree  indem«> 
nifies  us  for  the  sacrifice  under  the  first,  was  to  promote  a  lai^r 
I     cona«uaption  of  West  India  produce,  and  to  procure  a  preference 
for  our  own  colonies.    Both  these  ends  have  in  a  great  degree  been 
fadfiUed.    If  the  passing  of  the  American  Navigation  Law  have 
cut  off  the  former  direct  commerce  between  our  West  India  islands 
and  America,  the  Bermuda  Free  Port  system  has  repaired  the 
iaoomrenieuce,  and  the  United  States  may  still  receive  our  colonial 
produce  without  a  voyage  to  Europe.    It  is  suffic»nt  here  to  add^ 
\     that  in  the  colonial  administration  every  facQity  in  practice  has 
been  given  to  this  system,  and  that  every  regulation  has  been  made 
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to  remove  impediments  to  this  beneficial  intercourse.  Possibly, 
the  real  and  solid  advantages  of  this  relaxation  from  our  colonial 
monopoly  will  be  hereafter  much  better  understood.  The  system, 
in  its  present  liberal  extent,  is  new  both  to  our  colonies  and  to  the 
traders  of  the  United  States.  In  our  OMrn  colonies,  a  sufficient 
capital  is  not  perhaps  yet  embarked  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  a 
market  so  calculated  to  enlarge  itself.  Possibly,  the  present  de- 
cription  of  traders  in  these  free  ports  is  not  exactly  qualified  to 
give  a  due  effect  to  such  a  system.  Larger  capitals,  and  merchants 
more  exercised  in  the  habits  of  national  trade,  will  necessarily  lead 
to  smaller  profits  and  lower  prices  ;  and  thence  to  a  larger  dealing 
and  consumption  by  the  United  States.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
acknowledge  that  the  frame- work  is  excellent,  and  in  every  respect 
consistent  with  liberal  policy  and  just  commercial  views. 

The  next  subject  in  order  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope— a  vine- 
yard, and  assuredly,  at  no  distant  period,  a  granary  under  the  most 
favorable  climate  in  the  world.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  judge  of 
the  importance  of  the  Cape  from  what  it  actually  is,  as  it  would  be 
to  estimate  the  value  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  by  what  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Charles  die  Second.  The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  as  an  appendage  to  the  British  Empire,  is  in  every 
respect  an  infant  colony.  The  quality  of  her  vineyards  is  such  as 
it  now  exists  from  the  absence  only  of  a  due  capital  and  competi- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  foresee,  how  far  into  the  interior  of  Africa 
the  characteristic  spirit,  activity,  and  intelligence,  of  British  colo- 
nists may  push  the  boundary  of  this  promising  settlement.  But 
every  new  colony,  and  every  augmentation  of  population  and  cul- 
ture in  those  already  possessed,  necessarily  enlarge  the  market  for 
the  reception  of  British  commerce  and  manufactures.  It  is  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  produce  of  manufactures  to  increase  from  year 
to  year,  and  to  become  so  depreciated  in  current  price  by  their 
excess,  as  to  occasion  great  distress  amongst  large  bodies  of  men. 
It  is  an  object  of  sound  policy  to  encounter  this  mischief  by  pre- 
cautionary measures.  But  the  only  measure  of  this  kind  is  to  pro- 
vide for  a  proportionate  augmentation  of  consumption.  It  is  under 
this  principle,  that  no  efforts  have  been  spared  by  our  colonial 
administration  to  assist  the  culture  and  population  of  our  new  co- 
lonies. The  emigrants  to  the  Cape  were  sent  with  this  view  5 
they  were  selected  with  this  view.  Happily  the  present  condition 
of  this  colony  affords  no  subject  of  further  remark.  Under  the 
general  administration  of  the  Colonial  Department,  and  the  exem- 
plary execution  of  their  duties  by  the  local  authorities,  no  settle- 
ment of  this  great  empire  affords  a  more  cheerful  aspect. 

The  same  attentive  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  state  oi 
the  Ionian  Islands.   We  have  faithfully  fulfilled  our  duties  as  their 
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protector ; — ^we  have  purifieds  as  much  as  in  us  lay,  the  invetefrate 
evils  of  the  old  administration  ^-r-we  have  raised  the  character  of 
the  inferior  classes  of  the  people,  and  have  reduced  the  feudal 
chiefs  to  obedience  of  the  laws.  They  no  longer  afford  the  most 
disgraceful  spectacle  in  the  midst  of  civilisfed  Europe — a  people 
without  lawy  private  morals,  or  public  honor.  In  process  of  time 
we  may  contribute  as  much  to  their  culture  and  commerce,  as  we 
have  already  done  to  their  laws  and  morals.  A  promising  fruit 
trade  may  hereafter  become  of  proportionate  importance  to  our 
foreign  trade. 

I 

BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

It  will  not  require  a  long  examination  to  show  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  performed  its  duties  to  the  public,  and  that  the  in-^ 
dustry,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the  country  have  received 
many  solid  benefits  from  its  deliberate  attention.  These  services 
may  be  distributed  under  the  general  heads  of  the  Navigation 
Acts,  the  Warehousing  System,  the  removal  of  numerous  prohi- 
bitions and  impediments  under  the  Restrictive  and  Protective 
Statutes,  an  augmentation  of  the  sphere  of  the  Colonial  Trade  and 

1     of  British  Commerce,  and  the  simplification  of  the  laws  relating  to 

;    Forfeiture,  Regulation,  and  Customs. 

'  Under  the  head  of  Navigation  Laws,  the  board  has  been  long 
occupied  in  a  most  useful  and  laborious  investigation  of  the  compli- 
cate system  of  these  statutes.  Tlie  result  of  its  labors  has  been 
the  preparation  of  several  measures,  which  will  probably  become 
acts  of  the  legislature  in  the  session  now  ensuing.  The  enact-  , 
ments  of  these  laws  will  possibly  confer  more  upon  British  com- 
merce than  it  has  received  within  the  last  hundred  years.  They 
will  assist  the  business  of  the  general  merchant ;  they  will  advance 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  foreign,  colonial,  and  do- 
mestic ;  they  will  remove  much  grudge  and  jealousy  in  foreign 
nations,  without  any  proportionate  sacrifice  of  our  own  peculiar 
interests. 

It  of  course  does  not  fall  within  the  possible  purpose  of  a  short 
pamphlet  to  enter  into  a  review  of  the  involved  and  laborious  svs- 
tem  of  our  Navigation  Laws  ;  but,  in  justice  to  the  labors  of  this 
I  department  and  its  able  presidents,  a  few  observations  are  required, 
and  a  few  only  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  their  public  services 
under  this  part  of  the  subject. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  premise,  except  for  the  sake  of 
order,  that  British  Commerce,  with  reference  to  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  is  distributed  into  the  five  heads:   the  European 
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ttaile,  the  trade  to  Am^  Africat  and  America^  not  bebg 
cokmial — the  Colonial  trade,  the  Coastii^  trade,  and  the  Fish- 
eries. The  Navigation  System  is  composed  of  a  class  of  rules 
arranged  under  these  titles,  and  applicable  to  each.  With 
respect  to  the  European  trade,  the  rule  is,  that  all  goods^  the 
produce  of  Europe,  shall  be  imported  into  England  in  three  species 
of  ^ps  only— in  British  biiilt  ships ;  ui  ships  of  die  build  of  the 
country  or  place  of  ^ich  such  goods  are  the  growth  ^  or  in  ships 
of  the  build  of  the  port  or  place  which  is  the  usual  place  of  die 
shipment  of  such  goods.  With  respect  to  the  trade  beyond  Eu^ 
rope,  not  being  colonial,  the  general  rule  is :  that  the  growth  or 
manufacture  of  such  country  can  be  imported  only  direct  in  Bri- 
tish ships ;  such  importation  to  be  made  either  from  the  place  of 
growth  or  manufacture,  or  from  the  usual  place  of  shipment  only. 
The  three  rules  of  the  Colonial  trade.  Coasting  trade,  and  Fisheries, 
are  merely  exclusive  of  all  ships  but  those  of  British  build  and 
ownership.  Such,  speaking  in  general  terms,  is  the  outline  of  our 
Navigation  System. 

But  however  wise  the  general  system  of  these  laws»  and  most 
wise  has  it  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  its  effects,  the  exact 
and  rigid  application  of  all  the  above  rules  has  been  attended  with 
particular  mischief  pressing  hardly  upon  general  trade.  The  first 
rule,  for  example,  consists  of  two  parts,  the  former  of  which 
confines  the  importation  of  European  goods  to  British  ships,  to 
ships  of  the  build  of  the  country,  and  to  ships  of  the  build  of  the 
usual  place  of  shipment.  By  a  second  part  of  this  rule,  an  invi- 
dious and  most  groundless  exception  is  made  against  the  produce 
of  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  \  certain  articles  of  which  are  pro- 
hibited to  be  imported  in  any  ships  whatever.  It  is  indeed  true, 
that  these  exceptions,  originating  in  particular  feelings  against 
Holland  at  the  time  the  acts  were  passed,  have  been  much  reduced 
by  subsequent  statutes.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  enough  of 
these  jealous  restrictions  still  remains  to  create  embarrassment  in 
trade,  and  to  excite  an  angry  feeling  in  a  friendly  people.  Many 
goods  are  prohibited  from  Ostend,  which  may  come  from  Calais } 
and,  more  absurdly  still,  many  goods  may  come  from  Calais, 
which  would  be  forfeited,  coming  from  Dunkirk.  Again,  under 
the  rule  of  the  trade  beyond  Europe,  not  being  colonial,  British 
ships  can  brin^  the  produce  of  such  countries  from  the  place  of 
their  production,  or  place  of  usual  shipment,  directly  only. 
«« Hence,^  as  well  observed  by  the  able  Vice  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  in  his  eloquent  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon 
this  subject,  "  if  a  British  ship  finds  in  an  American,  an  African^ 
or  an  Asiatic  port,  articles  the  produce  of  any  of  the  other  quar- 
ters of  the  wprld,  however  convenient  for  its  assortment,  or  mar- 
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h6t,  such  ship  is  prdbtbited  from  receiving  and  carrying  ihem^ 
ttoiier  the  penalty  of  confiscation  of  ship  and  cargo,  on  its  arriral 
in  a  British  port."  Again,  the  rule  of  the  European  trade  confines, 
as  above  said,  the  importation  of  European  produce  to  British 
ships,  or  ships  of  the  country  of  productioa*  By  the  efiect  of  this 
rule,  it  becomes  totally  impossible  for  a  foreign  merchant,  trading 
from  a  port  abroad,  to  send  an  assorted  cargo  to  a  British  port, 
inasmuch  as  the  goods  of  each  country  require  a  separate  ship. 
Such  m  practice  are  the  main  actual  inconveniences  under  our 
existing  navigation  laws. 

The  l2d>ors  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  of  its  most  intelligent 
President  and  Vice  President,  have  been  directed,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  apply  a  remedy  to  these  particular  defects  of  a  system  so 
generally  excellent.  Accordingly,  under  a  course  of  persevering 
industry,  a  bill  will  probably  be  passed  in  the  ensuing  session, 
which  will  remove  these  heads  of  grievance,  common  to  ourselves 
and  foreign  nations  ;  and  will  so  simplify  the  general  system  of  our 
navigation  laws,  as  greatly  to  facilitate  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce.  Under  the  proposed  clauses  of  this  bill,  the  invidious  and 
Useless  exceptions  respecting  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  will 
doubtless  be  repealed.  British  ships  will  be  enabled  to  bring  car- 
goes from  any  port  or  place  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  not 
being  colonial,  without  the  useless  and  mischievous  restriction  of 
such  cargoes  being  the  produce  of  the  place  only  from  which  they 
are  brought.  And  still  more  importantly,  and  vwith  a  promise  of 
much  future  benefit  to  general  commerce,  foreign  merchants  will 
be  enabled  to  bring  assorted  cargoes  in  the  European  trade. 

I      The  subject  next  in  order  and  importance  is  the  Warehousing 

I  system. 

;  The  object  of  this  system,  and  of  the  new  measures  proposed  to 
parliament  under  it,  is  to  invite  the  deposit  of  foreign  commodities, 
of  every  description,  in  British  warehouses  ;  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
Uing  British  and  foreign  ships,  departing  from  the  ports  of  this 
j  country,  to  take  assorted  cargoes,  and  thus  to  carry  on  a  general 
!  exportation  trade  to  every  part  of  the  world ;  subject,  however,  to 
Ae  regulations  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  revenue,  and  for 
preserving  to  our  own  manufacturers  a  just  preference  in  our  own 
markets.  If  this  system  be  not  entirely  new,  it  is  new  at  least  in  the 
extent  and  liberality  in  which  the  Board  of  Trade  now  projposes  its 
adoption.  This  depot  or  transit  system  was  first  introduced  into 
practice  by  the  4Sd  of  the  late  King.  But  this  statute,  like  all 
other  incipient  measures,  has  a  strong  infusion  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  times  in  which  it  was  ventured  j  and  whilst  it  recognises  the 
principle,  proceeds  with  much  timidity  and  hesitation  in  the  prac- 
tice.   Whilst  it  admits  the  importation  of  raw  produce  and  mate- 
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rials,  it  excludes  under  this  jealous  feeling  almost  every  species  of 
foreign  manufactured  goods.    The  reason  of  this  restriction  was 
doubtless  in  the  apprehension  of  assisting  the  competition  of  foreign 
manufacturers  with  our  own  dealers  in  foreign  markets.    But  the 
employment  of  such  means  for  such  an  end  is  as  nugatory  as  it  is 
mischievous.    It  is  mischievous,  because  it  deprives  us  of  the  in- 
calculable advantage  of  becoming  the  general  magazine  of  the 
world,  and  of  superadding  the  profits  of  general  trade  to  those 
resulting  from  dealing  only  in  our  own  manufactures.    It  is  nuga- 
tory, because,  in  the  present  state  of  European  nations,  no  prohi- 
bitions of  this  kind  can  prevent  foreigners  from  supplying  them* 
selves  from  the  best  mart.    The  sole  security  for  preference  to 
British  manufacturers  is  in  their  own  superior  skill,  intelligence, 
and  activity  ;  in  their  vast  accumulated  capital,  and  in  a  magnitude 
and  quality  of  machinery,  the  growth,  like  our  capital,  of  a  hun- 
dred years  of  successful  commerce.   All  other  means  are  accessi- 
ble by  all,  and  will  be  employed  by  all.    Under  such  considerations, 
it  has  been  the  laborious  effort  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  relieve  the 
general  commerce  of  the  country  from  this  restrictive  system,  and 
to  awaken  our  manufacturers  to  just  views  of  their  own  interests- 
Such  is  th^  object  of  the  Warehousing  bill.' 

The  subject  next  in  order  and  importance  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Board  was  such  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Timber  duties, 
as  might  reconcile  the  fair  claims  of  our  North  American  colonists, 
and  our  British  ship-owners,  with  the  interests  of  general  com- 
merce, and  with  the  reasonable  expectations  of  friendly  nations* 
To  this  subject  the  Board,  in  conmion  with  his  majesty's  ministers, 
directed  its  most  laborious  attention ;  and  the  result  was  the  Act  of 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  by  which  this  object  has  been  ef- 
fected. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  former  duties 
upon  timber  had  been  imposed  in  the  year  1809,  when  our  naval 
resources  were  menaced  by  the  effect  of  the  French  decrees.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  an  offer  had  been  made  to  government, 
by  some  merchants  and  ship-owners,  to  supply  the  necessary  tim- 
b^  from  Canada,  if  the  employment  of  their  capital  were  secured 
by  protecting  duties.  His  majesty's  ministers  accepted  the  offer, 
but  with  the  distinct  understanding,  that  the  duties  should  only  be 
temporary  ;  and  that  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  or  the  oc- 
currence of  another  state  of  tilings,  the  continuance  or  repeal  of 
these  duties  should  be  open  to  the  consideration  of  parliament. 
Upon  this  subject,  his  majesty's  ministers  have  surely  a  just  claim 

'  For  a  more  detailed  view  of  the  Navicratioii  and  Warehousing  system, 
and  the  proposed  amendments,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  most  able  speech 
of  the  Right  lion.  T,  Wnllace,  Vice-president  of  the' Board  of  Trade,  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  June,  1821. 
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to  die.  praise  of  not  having  sacrificed  general  principles  to  the  ur- 
gency of  a  temporary  embarrassment.  Their  hands  were  untied 
when  the  occasion  was  favorable.  Accordingly,  they  were  then 
enabled  to  consider  this  system  of  preference  upon  its  own  merits. 
On  die  one  side,  were  the  interests  of  the  colonists,  the  capitals  of 
die  ship-owners  actually  employed,  and  the  national  objects  of  our 
naval  resources,  and  our  navigation  laws.  On  the  ddier  side,  were 
the  undeniable  interests  of  the  general  trader,  and  the  fair  expecta- 
liaa^  of  the  northern  powers  of  Europe.  In  the  recent  act  of  par- 
liamenty  it  is  presumed  that  these  objects  are  consulted  in  a  degree 
<k^  to  their  several  importance.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  great 
practical  difficulty  to  repeal  a  protective  system.  This  difficulty  is 
not  wholly  removed  by  the  circumstance  of  Government  having 
acted  with  due  foresight  and  precaution,  and  having  reserved  to 
itself  the  full  rigit  to  make  the  repeal.  The  difficult  question  of 
prudence  still  intervenes.  Much  actual  capital  is  necessarily  em- 
ployed ;  great  interests  adapt  themselves  to  existing  channels  of 
trade;  adventure  and  speculation  imprudently  extend  their  pros- 
pect beyond  the  licensed  limit.  The  boundary  itself,  depending 
upon  the  duration  of  a  fluctuadng  state  of  things,  is  perhaps,  as  in 
this  case,  uncertain  \  and  the  error  of  expatiating  beyond  the  line 
granted  belongs  rather  to  reasonable  expectation,  than  to  unwar- 
ranted folly..  If  ministers  had  to  contend  with  these  difficulties, 
let  them  rather  receive  the  just  praise  of  having  done  so  much, 
than  incur  any  reprehension  that  they  have  been  unable  to  do  more. 
It  is  one  thing  to  prune,  and  another  to  cut  down.  It  is  one  thing 
to  perform  a  simple  operation,  and  another  to  meddle  with  a  prin- 
ciple or  movement  in  a  piece  of  complicate  machinery,  so  connected 
in  all  its  joints,  that  a  new  modification  introduced  into  one  part 
I  riders  it  necessary  to  carry  a  new  relative  adaptation  throughout 
I  the  whole.  All  amendments  in  our  commercial  system  are  neces- 
sary of  this  nature.  We  have  not  to  repair  a  movement,  but  to 
re-construct  a  machine. 

The  next  subject  of  consideration  was  the  possible  augmentation 
of  our  export  trade  from  and  to  India.  His  majesty's  ministers 
were  most  anxious  to  effect  this  important  purpose,  and  they  affi)rd- 
ed  a  most  earnest  attention  to  every  sober  proposal  upon  it.  It  is 
true,  that  their  expectations  were  less  sanguine  than  those  of  the 
fopvhr  advocates  for  this  increase.  A  large  mutual  consumption 
of  produce  and  manufactures  can  only  occur  between  nations  of 
the  same  general  wants  and  habits.  The  largest  dealer  with  a 
manufacturing  nation  is,  necessarily,  a  people  of  the  same  original 
habits  with  itself,  but  which  people,  from  the  effect  of.  some  inci- 
dental circumstance,  are  in  a  different  stage  of  social  progress. 
Hence,  the  largest  customer  of  England  is  America ;  her  people 
having  the  same  objects  of  comfort,  convenience,  and  luxury,  with 
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•  the  natives  of  Great  Britain ;  but  being  as  yet  only  in  the  agricld^ 

tural  state  of  society,  they  necessarily  find  it  more  profitable  to  con- 
fine their  own  industry  to  the  growth  of  raw  produce^  and  to  taike 
their  manufactures  from  England.  But  the  relative  state  of  Eng« 
land  and  the  East  Indies  is  precisely  the  contrary.  A  people  of 
a  temperate  latitude,  and  a  people  of  the  tropics;  a  highly  civilised 
people,  and  a  nearly  barbarous  people  a  people  living  only  on 
rice,  and  abstaining  from  animal  food,  and  a  people  pursuing  lux- 
ury through  all  its  endless  variety.  A  people  without  the  means, 
almost  the  desire,  of  applying  to  any  use  either  the  growth  of  <mt 
soil,  or  the  produce  of  our  manufactures.  A  people,  by  the  hfi- 
mense  population  of  their  country,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  ha- 
bits, working  up  their  own  raw  produce  so  cheaply,  as  almost  to 
render  it  a  moral  miracle,  that  the  machinery  of  Europe  can  com- 
pete in  any  sKght  degree  with  their  hand-woric.  A  people,  in 
fine,  to  whom  the  glass,  leather,  paper,  printed  goods,  earthenware, 
salt,  soap,  spirits,  wine,  cutlery,  and  woollens  of  Europe,  must  be 
all  nearly  totally  useless.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  anticipate  any  large  consumption  amongst  the  millions  of 
our  Indian  population.  In  fact,  the  main  consumption  in  India  of 
European  manufacture  is,  and  always  must  be,  by  her  own  Euro^ 
pean  subjects.  But  so  long  as  India,  under  the  policy  of  the 
Company,  shall  continue  to  be  a  factory,  her  European  consump- 
tion will  be  that  of  a  factory  only.  It  is  a  waste  of  words  to  insist 
longer  upon  a  principle  so  obvious.  These  considerations,  cbubt- 
less,  pressed  with  a  due  force  upon  the  minds  of  his  majesty's 
ministers.  They  could  not  resist  the  conclusion,  that  not  only 
tinder  present  circumstances,  but  under  circumstances  at  least 
half  a  century  to  come,  they  must  not  anticipate  any  consideraMe 
augmentation  in  our  exports  to  the  East  Indies.  But  they  deemed 
it  a  duty  to  concede  to  the  sanguine  representations  of  the  mercan- 
tile and  shipping  interests.  Accordingly,  by  a  recent  act,  they 
have  established  a  direct  trade  between  India  and  Europe,  and  have 
opened  it  to  the  private  trader  as  well  as  to  the  Company.  By  this 
measure,  they  have  accomplished  all  within  their  power  for  the 
possible  establishment  of  an  active  and  adventurous  trade,  directly 
ftem  the  ports  of  the  East  Indies  to  those  of  Europe.  The  treaty 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  and  their  admission  under  that 
treaty  to  our  ports  in  the  East  Indies,  had  already  paved  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  this  active  commerce ;  and  was  infusing 
into  our  Indian  settlements  that  large  mercantile  and  adventurous 
spirit,  which  is  possibly  the  only  promising  means  for  the  gradual 
civilisation,  and  for  the  formation  into  European  habits,  of  that 
vast  member  of  our  empire.  .Our  own  traders  became,  pardonably 
enough,  but  perhaps  unreasonably,  jealous  of  the  activity  of  the 
commerce  between  India  and  Europe  by  means  of  American  ves- 
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ids.  The  new  act  reeaedies  this  silieged  miscUef^  Our  own  ti^ 
ders  ma^r  now  supply  Europe  direcdy  with  the  produce  of  India. 
Id  process  of  time,  this  opening  may  lead  to  important  results.  But 
iqwn  such  a  subject  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  the  erents  of 
fsturity.    There  can  exist  but  one  wish  upon  it. 

The  next  head  for  the  consideration  of  die  Board,  was  the  pro« 
posed  new  system  for  the  equal  admission  of  French  wines  with 
those  of  PonugaL  Enough  has  already  been  said  upon  the  general 
aature  of  this  proposition  in  a  former  part  of  these  observations. 
It  has  been  before  observed,  that  the  value  of  the  Brazil  trade  must 
DOW  be  comprehended  in  that  of  Portugal ;  and  that  the  addition 
of  this  large  component  portion  of  her  empire,  has  raised  the  value 
«f  our  Portuguese  trade  from  its  former  annual  value  of  about  six 
hsmdred  diousand  pounds  to  four  millions.    Before  the  opening 

the  &razils  to  British  commerce,  the  annual  value  of  the  British 
ezpo^s  to  Portugal  did  not  reach  to  half  their  present  amount. 
Since  our  free  admission  into  the  Brazils,  our  annual  exports  under 
the  head  of  Portuguese  trade  have  attained  to  four  millions. 

If  the  preference  of  Portugal  to  France,  by  the  Methuen  treaty , 
were  considered  as  a  just  policy  under  the  former  condition  of  our 
Poftuguese  trade,  how  much  strength  has  the  affirmative  of  this 
question  received,  when,  as  at  present,  the  introduction  of  the 
firazils  into  the  sphere  of  British  comn>erce  has  so  greatly  aug^^ 
fiienced  the  value  of  this  trade  ! 

The  trade,  moreover,  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  does 
not  now  stand  alone  upon  the  Methuen  treaty.  The  basis  of  this 
commerce  has  been  enlarged  by  the  treaty  with  Portugal,  of  1810; 
by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  to  confirm  it,  and  by  the  repeal  of 
certain  provisions  of  our  navigation  act  in  order  to  carry  it  into 
efiect*  By  the  51st  of  George  the  Third,  the  produce,  raw  and 
manofactured,  of  the  Portuguese  coloi^s  in  South  America,  is 
allowed  to  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  directly,  in  their  own 
siups.  This  is  a  relaxation  of  the  third  section  of  the  Navigation 
act,  which  prohibits  all  importations  from  the  continents  of  Asia> 
Africa,  and  America,  except  in  British-built  vessels  only. 

If  the  advocates  for  the  proposed  new  system  appear  to  Under* 
vaioe  our  commerce  with  Portugal,  they  appear  e^aUy  to  over-rat^ 
the  probable  advantages  of  an  augmented  mercantile  intercourse 
with  France*  The  experiment  has  been  tried ;  and  if  it  has  not 
:^together  failed,  the  result  has  certainly  not  been  such  as  to  teeom- 
mend  an  experiment  so  costly  as  that  of  putting  to  peril  our  Por- 
tuguese and  Brazilian  commerce. 

In  1787,  Mr.  Pitt  actually  made  the  experiment,  by  a  most  con- 
siderable reduction  on  the  duties  of  French  wines.  The  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  British  merchants  under  this  new  system 
whdly  failed.   Under  its  operation,  our  exports  to  France  never 
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exceeded  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually.  The  causes 
of  this  failure  are  indeed  perfectly  intelligible.  France  has  the 
same  common  commercial  objects  with  ourselves.  Her  goTem- 
ment  has  to  protect  its-  own  manufactures,  her  silks,  her  cottons, 
her  woollens,  her  own  hardware,  and  her  own  produce.  We  pos- 
sess nothing  so  peculiar  to  ourselves  as  are  her  wines  to  France; 
and  we  have  therefore  nothing  of  which  France  is  in  either  abso* 
lute  want,  or  to  which  her  government  can  give  a  preference, 
without  a  proportionate  sacrifice  from  their  own  subjects.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  nearly  impossible  that  our  exports  to 
France  can  muth  exceed  their  actual  amount.  These  reflections 
have  doubtless  possessed  their  due  weight  upon  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  and  if  nothing  has  been  done  under  this  head,  but  a  most 
attentive  consideration  of  the  reports  made  by  parliamentary  com* 
mittees  upon  foreign  trade,  it  is  because  the  subject  is  full  of  the 
most  extreme  difficulty  and  embarrassment. 

Such  therefore  is  the  general  state  of  the  nation  under  the  seve- 
ral departments  in  which  the  public  business  appears  more  conve- 
niently to  arrange  itself.  Under  the  department  of  Finance,  it  has 
been  made  to  appear,  that  from  the  year  1816  to  the  present  pe- 
riod ministers  have  persevered  in  a  continued  course  of  reduction  I 
and  retrenchment.  In  the  year  1816,*  the  total  of  the  annual  ex- 
penditure for  army,  navy,  ordnance,  and  miscellaneous,  the  four 
main  heads  of  the  public  annual  service,  was  twenty-four  millions 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  pounds.  The  total  for 
the  same  services  for  1821  was  eighteen  millions.  A  reduction  of 
nearly  seven  millions  annual  expenditure.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  what  has  been  so  amply  explained  in  a  former  part  of  these 
observations.  Suffice  it  to  say  under  the  summary  of  finance,  that, 
through  every  branch  of  the  public  service,  the  retrenchment  has 
been  ds  sincere  as  effectual.  A  few  weeks  only  will  pass  before 
the  country  will  acknowledge,  that  this  solicitude  to  reduce  the 
burthens  ot  the  people,  and  to  relieve  the  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  has  not  relaxed  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  and  that  more  has  since 
been  reduced  in  every  department  of  the  public  service,  than  any 
reasonable  expectation  could  anticipate.  As  regards  the  reduction, 
indeed,  made  in  one  branch  of  the  public  service,  the  difficulties 
of  ministers  have  possibly  changed  their  aspect.  Instead  of  having 
to  excuse  the  actual  expenditure,  they  will  hereafter  have  to  justify 
the  attempted  reduction. 

But  his  majesty's  ministers  do  not  require  to  be  informed,  that, 
under  a  free  constitution  like  our  own,  the  value  of  public  opinion 
is  not  to  be  overlooked.  If  it  be  the  character  of  a  light  and  incon- 
stant mind  to  be  diverted  from  the  performance  of  grave  and  invi- 
dious duties  by  a  mistaken  popular  clamor,  it  is  no  less  a  measure 
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of  ^dence  not  to  undervalue  the  aid  of  public  opinion.  It  is 
equally  an  extreme  to  follow  wheresoever  the  popular  tempest 
may  drive ;  or  purposely  to  take  a  course  in  its  teeth,  where  both 
prudence  and  virtue  allow  the  use  of  its  concurrent  aid.  It  happily 
bel(Migs  to  the  nature  of  a  free  government  and  an  intelligent  peo- 
ple>  &at  public  opinion  is  never  long  misled.  What  the  first 
statesman,  as  well  as  the  first  orator- of  the  Roman  empire,  observed 
of  the  nature  of  general  truth,  is  equally  just  with  regard  to  the 
particular  truths  of  human  conduct : — &ptnionum  commenta  delet 
dieSf  natur€B  judicia  confirmat.  Parties  and  prejudices  pass  away, 
whilst  the  eilfects  of  wise  and  moderate  measures  necessarily  enter 
into  the  future  weal  of  the  state,  and,  in  their  visible  good,  make 
an  effectual,  though  perhaps  tardy  appeal,  to  the  gratitude  of  a  ge- 
nerous nation. 

Whilst  the  administration  of  the  finances  is  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  a  just  economy,  the  integrity  of  all  the  great  national  resources 
must  excite  the  warm  satisfaction  of  every  well-wisher  to  his  coun- 
try. Under  all  the  heads  of  these  resources— our  foreign  trade^ 
our  internal  trade  and  manufactures,  our  internal  consumption — 
and  the  correspondence  of  our  revenue  with  our  expenditure,  the 
general  aspect  is  such  as  to  excite  satisfaction  for  the  present,  and 
a  just  confidence  for  the  future.  Of  the  three  main  branches  of 
our  foreign  commerce,  our  European  trade,  our  trade  with  the 
United  States,  and  our  trade  with  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  not 
being  colonial,  the  first  holds  forth  an  actual  considerable  increase ; 
the  second  justifies  the  expectation  of  a  speedy  return  to  its  former 
la^e  amount  5  whilst  the  thir4  already  exceeds  every  reasonable 
expectaricMi.  If  we  follow  the  natural  order  of  the  component 
members  of  our  European  commerce,  our  trade  with  Portugal, 
including  the  Brazils,  has  augmented  from  two  millions  to  four 
millions.  The  political  state  of  Spain  has  afiected  in  some  degree 
its  external  relations;  but  her  exclusive  tariff  has  been  in  great  part 
recalled^  and  our  dealings  with  her,  under  the  circumstance  of  our 
own  wool-tax,  exceed  what  could  reasonably  be  anticipated.  Our 
commerce  with  France,  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany, 
equals  the  average  amount  of  any  former  year.  If  our  exportation 
of  cok>nial  produce  to  the  continent  of  Europe  be  not  so  great  in 
amount  as  during  some  of  the  war  years,  and  the  two  years  following 
immediately  on  die  peace,  the  cause  is  in  the  resumption  by  foreign 
states  of  their  own  colonies.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  our 
exportation  of  raw  sugar  is  greatly  on  the  increase ;  whilst  our 
refined  sugars  have  gradually  advanced,  since  the  year  1814)  from 
one  million  and  a  half  to  two  millions ;  and  our  export  of  cotton 
yam  has  increased  during  the  same  period  from  little  more  than 
one  million  annually  to  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
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Our  briiss  and  copper  manufactures  have  nearly  doubled .  th^ 
amount.  Our  export  of  iron  still  retains  the  Mediterranean  msur- 
ket,  and,  under  the  eflFect  of  a  great  increasing  demand  and  eon- 
sumption,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  is  becoming  one  of  the  staple 
of  the  country,  and  an  almost  equal  rival  of  Swedish  iron  in  qua- 
lity* Our  woollen  manufacti^es  will  be  found  on  an  ayers^?  of 
the  last  five  years  to  exceed  the  like  average  during  the  best  yws 
of  the  war;  whilst  our  gross  exports  of  cotton  manufactures^  now 
forming  our  principal  export  to  the  continent  of  Europe  as  well 
^  to  America,  have  advanced  from  sixteen  to  twenty-OQe  mil- 
lions. 

Our  commerce  with  the  United  States  has  beei^i  necessarily 
affected  by  the  diminished  means  of  this  great  consumer.  The 
seller  has  necessarily  sufiered  by  the  impaired  wealth  of  tb?  princi- 
pal buyer.  But  under  the  extent  and  variety  of  her  soil  and 
produce,  under  the  elastic  spirit,  the  unwearied  activity,  aiul.the 
invincible  industry,  of  her  citizens  (the  vis  insita  originis  of  this 
Britidi  scipn,)  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  rapidly 
returning  to  its  former  condition ;  and  as  our  commerce  shar^  in 
di9  late  reverses,  so  is  it  participating  in  her  happier  restoration. 
The  American  revenue  from  customs,  in  the  year  1819,  was  about 
seventeen  millions  of  dollars.  In  1820  it  approached  towards 
twenty  millions.  Upon  making  up  the  accounts  to  the  close  of 
the  present  year,  it  may  be  calculated  from  all  credible  report  to 
exceed  twenty-two  millions.  Our  commerce  with  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  not  being  colonial,  though  very  considerable  at  pre- 
sent, is  still  greater  in  prospect  than  in  possession^  Fortune  has 
'  here  thrown  up  the  vast  and  unbroken  field  of  S6uth  Anierican 
commerce. 

The  opening  of  the  East  India  tirade,  and  the  recent  extension 
ef  the  privileges  of  the  private  traders,  have  laid  the  basis  of  a 
commerce^  which  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  British  merchauts 
unll  push  to  an  incalculable  extent.  We  see  this  trade  almost 
ia  ks  infancy ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten^  th^t  it  was  his 
majesty's  present  ministers  who  opened  it  to  the  general  merchant. 

The  general  character  of  our  internal  trade  and  manufactures 
affords  a  q>ectaele  no  less  splendid  and  grateful.  The  just  criterion 
of  their  actual  condition  is  in^  stale  of  our  current  consumption. 
But  through  every  branch  q£  this  consumption,  whether  affecting 
necessaries,  coaveniencies,  or  luxuries,  there  is  the  same  indispu- 
tfkie  argument  of  the  continuing  opulence  of  the  country*  In  tea^ 
coffae,  mbacco,  malt,  and  Britbh  ^irits,  salt,  leather,  candles^  soap^ 
bmks»  ttlee,  &c«  the  current  consumption  maintains  at  least  the 
average  of  former  years,  and  under  most  of  the  above  heads  ex- 
ceeds it.   The  proof  in  detail  of  this  proposition  has  been  given  iu 
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a  former  part  of  these  obsenrBcions.  Suffice  it  here  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  a  moet  important  eooclosion :— Of  the 
twent]r*8ix  millions  annually  produced  by  die  excise,  the  amount 
of  the  taxes  upon  fermented  liquors  and  their  materials,  added  to 
those  of  teaj  coffee,  and  tobacco  only,  exceed  twenty  millions* 
Of  so  much  consequence  is  the  continuing  domestic  consumption 
of  thete  articles  which,  though  thus  few  in  amount,  exceed  by 
more  than  two-fold  the  produce  of  our  customs. 

Whilst  such  is  the  condition  of  our  foreign  commerce,  internal 
trade^  .manufactures,  and  revenue,  the  administration  of  our 
foreign  relations  has  in  every  respect  upholden  the  honor  of  tlie 
country,  and  confirmed  our  national  security  under  the  general 
treaties  of  Europe.  In  the  local  contentions  of  European  powers, 
we  hsKVe  at  once  respected  the  independence  of  nations,  and 
retained  entire  our  own  friendly  relations.  Under  a  laudable 
prudaice  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  the  performance  of 
our  own  duties,  and  have  seen  no  obligation  unnecessarily  to 
imrolve  the  country  by  the  hostile  assertion  of  principles  not  pro- 
porlionately  afiecting  ourselves.  The  event  has  justified  our 
p(dicy.  Our  wise  forbearance  has  saved  us  from  the  humiliation 
ct  a  vain  ostentation  of  our  power,  and  from  the  costly  prosecu- 
tion of  remote  interests.  Under  this  system,  all  our  foreign 
relations  with  friendly  states  continue  unimpaired.  In  Europe, 
A^,  and  America,  we  have  a  voice  or  a  vote  proportionate  to 
the  dignity  of  our  empire,  and  to  the  reputation  of  our  strength, 
wisdom,  and  moderation. 

Under  our  Home  Ciepartment,  may  it  not  be  fearlessly  asserted 
by  the  friends  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  that  the  general  aspect 
of  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  regards  the  public  tranquillity,  is  every 
thing  which:  the  most  ardent  lover  of  his  country  could  desire. 
The  administration  of  the  laws  is  no  longer  interrupted  by  factious 
clamors  against  the  local  magistracy  of  the  country.  The  essential 
and  strongest  interests  of  aU  societies,  religion,  morals,  and  public 
peace;  are  secured  by  laws,  formidable  only  to  the  guilty,  and 
c^eraring  upon  them  more  by  a  salutary  intimidation  and  restraint 
than  by  an  actual  application.  No  one  at  the  present  day,  either 
singly  by  himself,  or  as  the  leader  of  a  field-mob|  can  any  longer 
defy  the  laws  of  the  state,  or  calumniate  its  most  sacred  institu- 
tions. The  state,  or  any  of  its  corporate  orders,  may  apply  with 
security  to  the  juries  of  the  country.  If  the  condition  of  the 
aster-kingdom  be  not  equally  satisfactory,  it  is  matter  perhaps 
rather  of  r^ret  for  the  present  than  of  just  apprehension  for  the 
future.  It  ts  impossible  but  that  her  misguided  peasantry  must 
shortly  return  to  the  protection  of  a  paternal  government. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Department,  and  the  general 
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s^dinlni$tr9tipn  of  OQr  shipping  aad  mercantile  int^ests  by  th6 
Soard  of  Trade,  every  person  connected  with  these  objects  camioc 
refuse  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  his  Majesty's  miaistera.. 
If  Canada,  ia  common  with  the  United"  States,  suffer  under  the 
operation  of  our  com^^lawst  she  suffers  from  the  necessity  of  the 
supreme  government  not  tp  sacrifice  a  greater  interest  in  favor  of 
one  of  nunor  consideration.    It  is  not  that  Canada  is  sacrificed  to 
Great  Britain,  but  that  Great  Britain  cannot  be  sacrificed  to  Canada. 
Under  circumstances  pf  the  most  obvious  policy,  weixri^hold 
from  our  Canadian  subjects  not  a  right  but  a  grace.    But  where 
is  the  person  amongst  us  who,  under  the  existing  depcession  of 
British  agriculture,  can  venture  to  propose  any  relaxation  of  the 
prphibitory  system  ?  If  the  amount  of  colonial  corn  be  not  consi'^ 
derable,  tnere  prevails  still  a  current  opinion,  mistaken,  perhaps^ 
but  certainly  popular,  that  any  excess  in  the  market,  howevet 
small,  affects  the  value  of  the  whole  quantity  in  a  proportion  far 
greater  than  its  own  amount.    But  there  are  circumstances^  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  concede  to  impressions  probably  erroneous^ 
and  certainly  exceeding  the  just  measure  of  their  causes*  Our 
immense  interests  in  Janraica  are  placed  in  a  state  ot  security 
beyond  apprehension.    The  /ree  ports  in  Malta  and  the  Mediter^ 
ranean  are  extending  the  sphere  of  the  colonial  markets  into  the 
Greek  islands  and  the  Turkish  empire.  Under  an  intelligent  system 
of  administration  we  are  eradicatingall  the  vices  of  an  old  vicious 
government  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  are  gradually  raising  that 
power  to  a  certain  station  in  the  political  and  commercial  systeift 
pf  Europe.    The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  holds  forth  a  fair  promise 
of  great  future  advantage,  whilst  New  South  Wales  already  assists 
(be  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  nK)ther  country :  her 
fine  wool  already  excels  th^  of  Saxony  and  Spain,  and  when 
assisted  by  a  larger  capital,  and  by  a  more  intelligent,  culture,  may 
possibly  reach  the  British  market  at  such  a  moderate  price,  as 
greatly  to  .abridge  the  nef:essity  of  foreign  importation.  The 
direct  tn^de  from  India  td  Europe  is  receiving  ever/  assistance 
from  government  and  the  Board  of  Control.   If  we  cannot  reap 
all  that  is  expected  from  die  free  trade  between  England  and  the 
East  Indies,  it  at  least  will  not  be  imputed  to  the  indifierence  or 
negligence  of  his  Majesty -s  ministers  that  we  have  not  got  all 
that  we  could.    But  Hope  has  necessarily  a  longer  reach  than 
Possibility. 

The  beneficial  labors  of  the  B.oard  of  Trade  will  be  better 
understood  when  they  enter  more  distinctly  into  our  pracrical 
asystem.  But  two  of  the  benefits  of  this  branch  of  the  public 
service  to  general  commerce  are  suffici^^y  large,  and  sufiiciently 
above  the  surface^  to  appeal  with  effect  to  every  mercantile  eye. 
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The  cnlargemeitt  of  the  transit  alid  wnrehoiisit^  system;  die 
openbig  of  the  ports  of  the  couBtry)  so  as  to  render  them  die 
depot  and  emporium  of  foreign  commodities  of  every  kind  $  the 
assisting  our  own  merchants  to  take  assorted  cargoes  of  foreign 
and  domestic  goods,  and  the  enabling  foreign  merchants  to  employ 
our  sMp-owners  as  carriers  of  foreign  produce  from  British  ports, 
will  be  most  important  contributions  to  the  general  commerce 
of  the  country,  and  must  greatly  extend  our  naYigition  and 
carrying  trade,  and  the  sale  and  consumption  of  our  own  manu^ 
fftctures.  The  consolidation  and  simplification  of  our  Navigation 
Laws,  with  the  revision  and  suppression  of  some  of  the  obsolete 
enactments,  will  equally  facilitate  mercantile  business  at  home, 
and  conciliate  the  good-will  of  foreigners.  A  third  objetf  of  the 
recent  labors  of  this  Board— ^a  revision  of  the  lights,  harbour- 
dues,  and  pilotage,  and,  in  due  time,  of  the  dock-system,  vddch 
now  press  so  heavily  bodi  upon  British  and  foreign  shipping,  will, 
it  is  presumed,  become  a  boon  equally  acceptable  to  the  mercan- 
tile and  shipping  interests. 

A  last  effort  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  concurrence  with  the 
ministers,  who  direct  and  assist  its  operations,  and  in  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  succeed  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  session,  is 
the  revision  and  amendment  of  the  proWbitory  system  in  general, 
and  the  substitution  of  protecting  duties  in  exchange  for  the  existing 
actual  prohibitions.   This  object,  or  the  attempt  at  least,  has  long 
been  in  favor  with  every  good  and  moral  man,  and  possesses 
tile  strong  recommendation  of  being  equally  adapted  to  advance 
the  interests  6f  our  revenue,  and  to  cut  off  a  source  of  much  vice 
and  misery.  Under  the  known  operation  of  wealth  and  luxury,  and 
of  the  vanity  and  emulation  to  which  they  lead,  prohibitions  of 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture  excite  only  a  more  determined 
purpose  to  possess  them.    Their  cost  renders  theih  a  distinctibfi, 
:rad  vanity  is,  perhaps,  as  coarse  as  hunger  in  its  food  and  fuel. 
The  diffictilty  enhances  only  the  price,  and  the  large  reward 
creates  and  animates  the  spirit  of  smuggling.    Hence  the  pro^ 
hibition  is  productive  of  little  other  consequence,  as  regards  the 
high  and  opulent  classes,  but  that  of  exciting  in  them  a  spirit 
in  opposition  to  itself ;  and  of  creating,  maintaining,  and  high- 
ly rewarding,  the  criminal  occupation  of  the  smuggler,  and 
adl  the  immoral  habits  connected  with  a  life  of  outrage. against 
the  bws.    But  substitute  protecting  duties,  and  you  avoid  all 
this  mischief,  and  at  the  same  time  effect  the  object  of  the 
prolubition.   The  opulent  'classes  will  pay  the  high  prices  under 
the  protecting  duties,  as  they  pay  the  smuggler,  but  the  revenue 
will  gain  the  advantage,  and  not  the  illicit  trader.    The  fair 
dealer  loses  nothing,  as,  under  the  prohibiting  or  protecting 
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system^  the  present  consumers  will  equally,  have  the  articles  \  and 
under  both  can  have  them  only  at  the  same  lugh  price  ;  but  the 
government  and  the  public  morals  gain.  Smuggling  must  nearly 
oease,  and  with  it  the  large  cost  of  the  present  preventive  system. 

Suchy  therefore,  is  the  general  condition  of  public  affairs  with 
which  we  have  to  enter  upon  the  commencement  of  a  new  year. 

After  this  brief  and  plain  statement  of  what  has  been  done, 
and  what  has  been  omitted,  and  through  what  difficulties,  and 
under  what  embarrassments,  is  it  too  niuch  for  a  candid  observer 
to  conclude,  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  are  fully  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  a  zealous  performance  of  all  their  public  duties  ; 
and  are  so  much  the  more  justly  entitled  to  this  praise  from  a 
generous  and  discerning  public,  inasmuch  as  they  have  themselves 
dediped  to  vindicate  or  assert  their  just  and  obvious  claims*  Is 
it  too  much  to  say,  that  there  is  something  peculiarly  grateful 
to  the  English  character  in  this  effectual  prosecution  of  business 
without  pretension — in  this  sober,  steady,  victory  over  the  most 
appalling  difficulties,  without  the  levity  and  vanity  of  a  triumph  ? 
Is  it  unreasonable  to  express  a  confident  assurance,  that  the  future 
annalist,  if  not  the  passing  generation,  will  recognise  the  public 
obligation  to  the  ministers  of  George  the  Fourth,  and  will  here- 
after enumerate  them  among  those  wise  and  substantial,  but 
unpretending  and  untalking  benefactors,  who  in  times  of  great 
peril  and  difficulty — in  times  of  much  vaporing  and  frothiness— 
when  every  popular  leader  has  his  new  measure,  and  sdl  the 
infinite  variety  of  political  wisdom  is  reduced  into  theories — when 
every  one  assumes  to  be  the  builder  of  a  system,  and  every  stone 
is  mai:ked  yrith  the  builder's  name— when  British  officers  follow 
in  the  train  of  a  mob  against  the  police  of  the  country,  and  wise 
men  come  from  the  East  to  show  how  cheaply  a  nation  can  )>e 
governed — ^is  it  too  nmch  to  claim  for  his  Majesty's  ministers  the 
praise  of  those,  who,  nihil  rum  agetUes  quod  reipublica  necesse  JuU^ 
et  sine  u!la  ostentatione  agendif  deserve  the  more  applause  from 
others^  as,  under  the  most  unequivocal  public  services,  they  least 
assume  it  for  themselves.    De  Agrippa  et  Mcecenate  quipostea 
judicabunt,  sentiendum  et  prcedicandum  est,  vix  quosque  reperiri 
posset  quiy  in  tantis  rerum  periculiSi  tarn  muUa  et  magna^  et  cum 
tarn  minimd  perttirbatione  hominvm  atque  rerum^  pro  Senatu 
Populoque  Romano^  re  atque  actu  fecerunt. 
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Man,  only  man,  Creation's  Lord  confessed. 
Amidst  his  happy  realm  remains  unbless'd ; 
On  the  bright  earth,  his  flow*r-embroider'd  throne, 
Th'  imperial  mourner  reigns  and  weeps  alone. 

Spencer's  Year  of  Sorrow. 
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DISEASE. 

The  name  of  my  apothecary  is  Verlander,  and  he  lives  at 
Enigbtsbridge.  I  never  in  my  life  had  a  na^ic^pe  chest,  and  from 
no  person  but  Mr.  Verlander  has  medicine  of  any  sort  been  pur- 
chased during  the  above  period,  for  the  seven  persons  in  quesdoh. 
The  reader  will  see  that  spirits  of  wine  to  burn  under  coffee,  and 
a  bottle  to  contain  them,  are  the  only  items  of  charge  in  this  ac- 
count. I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is 
scarcely  another  instance  in  this  never-ending  metropolis,  of  three 
grown  persons  and  four  young  children  under  nine  years  of  age, 
incurring  an  expense  of  sixpence  only  for  medicine  and  medical 
attendance  in  the  course  of  two  years  and  that  single  charge  was 
not  made  for  either  of  the  children,  but  for  myself.  This  result 
is  exactly  what  would  be  expected  from  the  remarkably  healthy 
appearance  of  the  young  people  alluded  to,  which  is  so  striking, 
that  several  medical  men  who  have  seen  and  examined  them  with 
a  scrutinising  eye,  all  agreed  in  the  observation  that  they  knew  no 
where  a  whole  family  which  equals  them  in  robustness.  Should 
the  success  of  this  experiment,  now  of  three  years  standing,  pro- 
ceed as  it  has  begun,  there  is  little  doubt,  I  presume,  that  it  must  at 
length  have  some  influence  with  the  public,  and  that  every  parent 
who  finds  the  illnesses  of  his  family  both  afflicting  and  expensive, 
will  say  to  himself,  «  Why  should  I  any  longer  be  imprudent  and 
foolish  enough  to  have  my  children  sick  All  hail  to  the  reso- 
lution which  that  sentence  implies  !    But  until  it  becomes  general, 

'  This  fact  has  been  repeated  in  Dr.  Lambe's  family,  where  it  has  this  ad- 
ditional itDpoftaoce,  that  the  children  were  much  older  Uian  mine  when  they 
adopted  the  regiaieh  of  vegetables  and  distiUed  waten 
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I  feel  it  necessary  to  exhort  in  the  warmest  language  I  can  think 
of^  those  who  have  young  people  in  their  charge,  to  institute  an 
experiment  which  I  have  made  before  them  with  the  completest 
success.  To  those  domestic  parents  especially  do  I  address  myself, 
who,  aware  that  temperance  in  enjoyment  is  the  best  warrant  of 
its  duration,  feel  how  dangerous  and  how  empty  are  all  die  fever- 
ous amusements  of  our  assemblies,  our  dinners,  and  our  theatres, 
compared  with  the  genuine  md  tranquil  pleasures  of  a  happy  little 
circle  at  home.  Oh,  if  they  knew  the  blessing  of  never  hearing 
one's  children  restless  at  night  to  those  who  sleep  in  die  midst  of 
them  I  or  of  seeing  one  month,  one  year  (tf  vigor,  uniformly  suc- 
ceed another !  The  health  of  mine  may  be  verified  by  the  inspec- 
tion of  any  strangers  who  shall  be  disposed  to  take  that  trouble. 
And  surely  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  their  little  ones  also  will  be  no 
less  exempt  from  violent  attacks,  after  two  or  three  years'  perseve- 
rance in  a  similar  pltn  ;  that  their  forms  will  expand,  their  strength 
increase^  in  a  very  different  ratio  from  the  ordinary  one :  that  the 
little  family  perturbations  occasioned  by  the  falls  of  children,  which 
are  in  great  measure  attributable  to  the  want  of  tone  in  their  fibre, 
will  be  almost  unknown  ;  that  as  the  fracture  of  limbs,  like  the 
rupture  of  blood  vessels,  is  more  owing  to  the  state  of  the  body 
than  to  the  violence  of  the  shock  encountered,  they  will  be  infinitely 
less  liable  to  such  distressing  accidents;  that  their  irritability, 
and  consequently  their  objurgatory  propensities,  will  gradually 
subside  ;  that  they  will  become,  not  only  more  robust,  but  more 
beautiful ;  that  their  carriage  will  be  erect,  their  step  firm  ;  that 
their  development  at  a  critical  period  of  youth,  the  prematurity  of 
which  has  been  considered  an  evil,  will  be  retarded :  that  above 
all,  the  danger  of  being  deprived  of  them  will  in  every  way  dimi- 
msh ;  while  by  these  light  repasts  their  hilarity  will  be  augmented, 
and  dieir  intellects  cleared,  in  a  degree  which  shall  astonishingly 
illustrate  the  delightful  efiects  of  this  regimen. 

How  can  I  any  longer  repress  the  strong  desire  I  feel,  of  ad- 
dressing a  few  words  to  Him  who  has  discovered  a  remedy  for  the 
groans  and  the  vices  of  mankind,  where  other  instructed  and  pow- 
erful minds  have  despaired.  « Perbibisti  nequitiam,  etitavisce- 
ribus  immicuisti,  ut  nisi  cum  ipsis  exire  non  possit." 

Seneca,  De  Ira. 

Thou  hast  drank  deep  at  the  fountain  of  iniquity,  and  so  incor* 
porated  the  stream  with  your  viscera — with  your  very  vitals — that 
except  with  them^  it  can  never  escape  from  thee.*'  Such  was  the 
disturbed  and  hopeless  exclamadon  of  the  philosophic  Seneca ;  and 
his  reproach,  if  a  reproach  it  really  is^  embraces  alike  the  whole 
Human  race.    But  it  is  thy  great  office,  thou  true  physician,  to  re- 
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pair  the  general  health  by  tliis  material  and  legitimate  course  \  and 
by  rendering  the  body  sound,  to  restore  mankind  to  their  moral  and 
intellectual  liberty  ;  a  labor  which  Jove  of  old  deemed  worthy  of 
HerculeS)  when  he  commissioned  him  to  release  the  tortured  hero 
from  his  chains,  and  suspend  the  horrors  inflicted  by  the  sinewy 
Vulture  of  Mount  Caucasus. 

I  will  beg  leave  to  tempt  an  answer  in  this  place  to  that  trite 
and  specious  objection  to  Dr.  Lambe's  opinions,  that  "  What 
suits  one  constitution  may  not  suit  another."  If -there  be  a  single 
person  existing  whose  health  would  not  be  improved  by  the  vege- 
table diet  and  distilled  water,  then  the  whole  system  falls  at  once 
to  the  ground.  The  question  is  simply.  Whether  fruits  and  odier 
vegetables  be  not  the  natural  sustenance  of  man,  who  would  hare 
occasion  for  no  other  drink  than  these  afibrd,  and  whose  thirst  is 
at  present  excited  by  an  unnatural  flesh  diet,  which  causes  his 
disorders,  bodily  and  mental  ?  In  the  southern  climates,  in  which 
the  heat  might  give  a  greater  tendency  to  thirst,  where  can  there 
be  found  a  more  delicious  beverage  to  those  who  have  preserved 
any  simplicity  of  taste,  than  the  juice  of  the  orange,  or  the  milk  of 

'  "  Bear  me,  Pomona,  to  thy  citron  groves ; 
To  where  the  lemonand  the  piercing  lime, 
With  the  deep  orange  glowing  thro'  the  green, 
Their  lighter  glories  blend.   Lay  me  reclin'd 
Beneath  the  spreading  tamarind  that  shakes, 
FannM  by  the  breeze,  its  fever-cooling  fruit. 
Deep  in  the  night  the  massy  locust  sheds 
Quench  my  hot  limbs :  or  lead  me  thro'  the  maze. 
Embowering  endless,  of  the  Indian  fig : 
t)r,  thrown  at  gayer  ease,  on  some  fair  brow. 
Let  roe  behold,  by  breezy  murmurs  cooled. 
Broad  o'er  ixiy  head  the  verdant  cedar  wave, 
And  high  palmetos  lift  their  graceful  shade. 
Or  stretch'd  amid  these  orchards  of  the  sun, 
Give  me  to  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl. 
And  from  the  palm  to  draw  its  freshening  wine ! 
More  bounteous  far  than  all  the  frantic  juice 
Which  Bacchus  pours.   Nor  on  its  slender  twigs 
Low  bending,  be  the  full  pomegranate  scorn'd ; 
Nor,  creeping  thro*  the  woods,  the  gelid  race 
Of  berries.   Oft  in  humble  station  dwells 
Un  boastful  worth,  above  fastidious  pomp. 
Witness,  thou  best  Anana,  thou  the  pride 
Of  vegetable  life,  beyond  whatever 
The  poets  imag'd  in  the  golden  age : 
Quick  let  me  strip  thee  or  thy  tufty  coat. 
Spread  thy  ambrosial  stores,  and  feast  with  Jove !" 

Thomson's  Summer,  hne  663. 

**  With  candy'd  plantains,  and  thejuicy  pine, 
Oil  choicest  melons  and  sweet  grapes  they  dine; 
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the  cocoa-nut  ?  in  which  last  it  is  worth  our  observation,  that  one 
of  the  three  dark  circular  marks  at  the  end  of  each  nut  is  always  so 
scrft,  that  in  the  most  unassisted  state  of  man  he  would  easily  ex- 
tract liquor  within,  by  passing  a  large  thorn  or  a  piece  of  stick 
through  the  spot  above-mentioned. 

Another  objection  sometimes  urged  is  this  :  "  If  children  brought 
op  on  a  vegetable  regimen,  should  at  a  future  period  of  their  lives 
adopt  a  meat  diet,  they  will  certainly  suffer  more  from  the  change 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  done/'  The  very  contrary  of  this 
remark  is,  I  conceive,  what  would  happen.  T«5  stomach  is  so 
•fordfied  by  the  general  increase  of  health,  that  a  person  thus 
nourished  is  enabled  to  bear  what  one  whose  humors  are  less  pure 
may  sink  under.  The  children  of  our  family  can  each  of  them 
eat  a  dozen  or  eighteen  walnuts  for  supper  without  the  most 
trifing  indigestion,  an  experiment  which  those  who  feed  their 
children  in  the  usual  manner  would  consider  it  adventurous  to  at* 
tempt.  So  also  the  Irish  porters  in  London  bear  their  alteration 
of  diet  successfully,  and  owe  much  of  their  actual  vigor  to  the 
vegetable  food  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  their  own,  before  they 
emigrated  from  Ireland,  where  in  all  probability  they  did  not  taste 
meat  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  year. 

I  have  heard  it  objected,  in  the  third  place,  that  «  If  meat 
were  not  proper  food  for  us,  we  should  not  in  all  probability  be  so 
inclined  to  use  it,  nor  would  the  flavor  be  so  agreeable  to  us  : 
and  that  if  we  cannot  bear  to  eat  it  until  it  has  undergone  certain 
preparations,  still  it  is  our  nature  to  be  ingenious,  and  to  adapt 
our  processes,  whether  culinary  or  any  other,  to  our  occasions." 

And  with  potatoes  fat  their  wanton  swine. 
Nature  these  cates  with  such  a  lavish  hand 
Pours  out  among  them,  that  our  coarser  land 
Tastes  of  that  bounty,  and  does  cloth  return. 
Which  not  for  want,  but  ornament  is  worn  2 
For  the  kind  sprins,  which  but  salutes  us  here, 
Inhabits  there,  and  courts  them  all  the  year. 
Ripe  fruits  and  blossoms  on  the  same  tree  live ; 
At  once  they  promise  what  at  once  they  give. 
So  sweet  the  air,  so  moderate  the  clime. 
None  sickly  lives,  nor  dies  before  his  time. 
Heaven  sure  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  uncurst, 
To  show  how  all  things  were  created  first." 

Waller's  Summer  Islands,  Canto  1. 

Piues,  melons,  figs,  grapes,  mangoes,  mammees,  grenadillas,  bell-apples, 
gttavas,  strawberries,  soursops,  sugar-apples,  alligator  pears,  sappadilios, 
poosegranates,  cocoa-nuts,  oranges,, shadocks,  and  forbidden  fruit;  these, 
and  many  more,  are  the  producti9ns  of  our  West  India  Islands.  What  an 

I  elegant  table  has  nature  laid  for  the  happy  inhabitants !   What  health 

!  might  they  enjoy,  suajsi  bona  norint ! 
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The  custom  of  flesh  eatings  as  modi  as  that  of  coming  amm 
persons  with  clothes^'  appears  €o  have  arisen  from  the  migration  o£ 
man  into  the  northern  climates,  and  the  reaction  of  diac  circum- 
stance, conjoined  with  the  increasing  ill  effects  of  sm  unnatural 
diet.  The  cultivation  of  the  earth,  especially  where  its  produc* 
tions  are  not,  as  in  the  southern  climates,  spcmtaneous,  implies 
a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  progress  unnecessary  to  htm  wko 
contents  himself  with  breaking  a  stick  from  a  tree,  and  demolish* 
ing  the  first  poor  defenceless  animal  he  meets  with.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  agreeable  flavor  proves  nothing,  I  apprehend,  by 
proving  too  much.  If  taste  be  admitted  as  a  test  in  the  present 
question,  how  shall  we  explain  the  attachment  of  some  Africans 
to  the  eating  of  dirt ;  and  that  with  such  contumacy,  that  in  vari- 
ous instances  no  persuasion,  no  interference  of  authority,  can 
check  or  impair  this  inveterate  appetite ;  in  indulging  whidh  the 
unhappy  sufl^rers  become  swollen  in  parts  of  the  body,  emaciated 
in  others,  linger  miserably,  and  at  length,  though  the  form  were 
originally  herculean,  they  perish  in  contempt  of  the  nke  arty  as 
the  poet  calls  it,  of  the  physician.  I  fear  that  we  cannot  be  im- 
partial judges  in  this  dispute.  Our  habits  have  taken  too  Gxm  a 
hold  on  our  desires  to  permit  us  to  decide  whether  they  are  all 
right  and  natural.  The  Eskimaux  delight  in  train  oil  and  rotten 
flesh ;  prefer  them  perhaps  to  roast  beef ;  and  I  am  not  disposed 
to  contend  very  eagerly  for  the  reasonableness  of  our  choice  in 
opposition  to  theirs. 

I  have  been  leaning  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  on  my 
elbow,  endeavouring  to  recollect  any  odier  objections  which  I  may 

^  The  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Isles,  who  have  not  yet  given  in  to 
this  custom,  go  to  the  river  twice  a  day  and  wash  themselves  from  bead  to 
foot.  How  much  more  pleasing  is  it  to  contemplate  this  hahit  of  cleanli- 
ness, than  if  we  allow  the  imagination  to  glance  upon  the  filthy  conse- 
quences of  personal  neglect  which  is  by  much  too  prevalent ;  neglect  of  which 
many  would  be  ashamed,  were  it  not  for  the  protection  they  insidiously 
derive  from  their  covering.  This  reminds  me  of  a  question  which  a  lady, 
eminent  for  her  acquirements,  but  rather  too  careless  of  her  person,  put  to 
me  one  day  on  my  observing  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  men  need  drink 
At  all.  And  pray,  sir,  what  do  you  conteive  that  water  was  intended  for 
by  the  Creator?**  The  reply  was  obvious.  "For  a  purpose,  madam,  to 
which  I  have  often  had  to  regret  that  it  was  not  more  industriously  applied." 
To  be  serious:  It  is  a  deep  disgrace  on  this  florishing  kingdom,  with  its 
annual  expenditure  of  nearly  a  hundred  millions  sterling,  that  in  such  a 
eity  as  London,  having  a  great  command  of  water,  there  should  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  public  bath*  What  must  be  the  apartments,  and  their  contents, 
from  which  those  dirty  people  daily  issue  whom  one  passes  hastily,  even  ia 
the  open  streets,  to  avoid  being  unpleasantly  assailed  ?  Were  I  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  I  assuredly  would  not  rest  until  I  saw  these  things  puc 
into  a  train  of  being  on  a  very  different  footing. 
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h^rc^beaftd  to  a  gefiei«l  iregetriil^  di^  |  thst  tidier  I  night  omtt 
to  andcipate  nothing  which  merits  a  F^iy^  or,  ahoold  I  not  8uc^ 
eeed  in  that>  ftnght  furnish  perhaps  some  additional  weapon,  if 
the  book  be  aiiswered,*  to  the  hostility  of  an  antagonist.  One 
obsemtion  more  I  do  remember  to  hare  combated.   It  has  been 
said^  that  «  Since  trees  have  their  dtsorders^  why  dionld  'we  hopfe 
to  escape  them  ?"   The  troth  is,  that  so  many  trees  ate  exotics  in 
th^  latitudes  where  they  grow,  that  it  cannot  be  exj>ected  that 
they  should  be  as  thriving  as,  and  in  all  Respects  similar  to,  those 
which  florish  in  the  soil  and  climates  inore  adapted  to  them.  I 
thinfc  it  appears  in  general  that  trees,  after  they  have  reached  a 
certain  growth,  perish  very  gradually,  and  that  where  this  is  not 
the  case,  they  are  injured  by  some  accidental  cause.    I  have  seen 
abroad  several  orange-trees  droop  from  having  ants'  nests  under 
their  roots.    But  even  if  trees  should,  with  all  possible  advan* 
taged  of  soil  and  climate,  be  liable  to  such  derangements  of  their 
substances  as  may  justify  the  use,  without  a  metaphor,  of  the  term 
diseases.  Still  it  would  be  a  little  dangerous  to  reason  strictly  from 
vegetable  to  animal  life,  when,  in  reasoning  on  the  htter  ^lone,  we 
are  so  often  perplexed  by  facts  which  obstruct  our  conclusions. 
Do  not  some  animals  feed  on  henbane  ^  quails  and  goats  on  helle* 
bore ;  starlings  and  hares  oti  heitalock  ?    Do  not  dogs  swaHbw 
arsenic  with  comparative  impunity ;  and  some  kinds  of  Bsh  dart 
in  health  through  the  sea  with  poison  in  their  bowels  ?  The 
yellow-bill  sprat,  for  example,  charges  its  intestines  with  Aa  in- 
consider^e  portion  of  matter  to  us  poisonous,  on  the  precipices 
rf  copper  which  stretch  for  miles  through*  the  unseen  bosom  of 
the  deep,  and  yet  enjoys  all  the  vigor  of  which  it  is  capable ; 
while  a  single  sprat,  only  four  inches  long,  has  been  known  to 
IdH  tw6  men  who  divided  it  between  them.    How  might  I  mul- 
tiply these  instances,  if  it  were  worth  the  trouble  ^  but  I  diall  press 
no  longer  this  argument  on  the  reader,  whom  !  can  readily  imagine 
not  much  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  because  the  elm,  the 
beech,  or  even  the  indigenous  crab  apple,  happen  to  have  an  ex- 
crescence on  the  bark,  he  must  therefore  be  doomed  to  lingering 
atrophy  and  asthmatic  sufibcation ;  to  the  taint  of  syidulis,  or 
the  torture  of  the  stone. 

Among  a  great  variety  of  authorities  which  might  be  brought 
m  support  of  a  suspicion  and  ill  opinion  of  meat  and  fish  in  every 
fortn,  I  will  select  a  few,  and  lay  them  before  the  reader. 

^  And  the  same  John  had  his  raiment  of  cameVs  hair,  and  a 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins :  and  his  meat  was  locusts  and  wild 
honey/' — St.  Matthew^  iii.  4. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Deity  frowns  not  on  thk  humble  fare, 
since  the  only  sustenance  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  favored  of 
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hmyen^  and  the  foremnher  of  Qbrist,  consisted  of  wild  bomsy  said 
the  fruit  of  die  k)cu^  tree. 

»  Maintenant  pour  nous  nourrir,  il  faut  r^pandre  du  sang,  mal- 
gr^  lliorreur  qu'il  nous  cause  naturellement ;  et  tous  les  rafinemens 
dont  nous  nous  servons  pour  couvrir  nos  tables,  sufficent  a  peine 
k  nous  d^guiser  les  cadavres  qu'il  nous  faut  manger  pour  nous 
assouvir.  Mais  ce  n'est  1^  que  la  moindre  partie  de  nos  malheurs. 
La  vie  d6jl  raccourcie  s'abr^ge  encore  par  les  violences  qui  slntro- 
duisent  dans  le  genre  humain.  L'homme  qu'on  voyoit  dans  les 
premiers  temps  ^pargner  la  vie  des  bStes,  s'est  accoutum^  \  n'e- 
pargner  plus  la  vie  de  ses  semblables." 

Now  blood  must  be  shed  for  our  support,  in  spite  of  the  hor- 
ror with  which  it  naturally  inspires  us ;  and  all  the  refinements 
that  we  make  use  of  in  covering  our  tables,  are  scarcely  aufficient 
to  disguise  the  carcases  which  are  required  to  appease  our  appe- 
tites. But  this  is  .the  smallest  part  of  our  misfortunes.  Life, 
already  curtailed,  is  still  further  abridged  by  the  violences  which 
prevail  among  the  human  race.  Man,  who  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  world  was  seen' to  spare  the  lives  of  the  animals,  has  accus- 
tomed himself  no  longer  to  spare  even  the  lives  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures.*'— BossuBT,  Hist.  Univ.  p.  22. 

The  chief  diet  of  the  natives  on  the  coast  of  New  South 
Wales  being  fish,  it  produces  a  disorder  very  similar  to  that  we 
call  the  itch." — Cook's  GEoaaAPHT,  vol.  i.  p.  251. 

The  emaciation  of  the  limbs  of  the  savages  of  New  Holland  was 
observed  by  Labillardiere.  They  have  scarcely  any  fruits  5  thecas- 
car  and  the  kangaroo  are  their  only  animals,  and  they  are  scarce. 
Therefore  they  live  much  on  fish,  which  often  fails  from  their 
emigration,  so  that  in  the  interior  they  live  on  frogs,  lizards,  ser- 
pents, the  larvx  of  insects,  and  on  caterpillars  and  spiders,  and 
even  upon  ants.''-— Pe&on,  vol.  L  p.  465. 

The  same  defect  of  conformation  has  been  remarked  in  the 
savages  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

Their  shoulders,''  says  Foster,  and  their  chests^  are  large 
and  bony ;  the  rest  of  their  limbs  so  thin  and  slender,  that  in 
koking  on  the  difierent  parts  separately,  we  could  not  persuade 
ourselves  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  individuals.'* 

Cook's  Second  Voyage. 
«  We  are  now  so  used  to  a  short  life  and  to  drop  away  aft^' 
threescore  or  fourscore  years,  that  when  we  compare  our  lives 
with  those  of  the  antediluvians,  we  think  the  wonder  lies  whoDf 
on  their  side,  why  they  lived  so  long ;  and  so  it  doth,  popularly 
speaking ;  but  if  we  speak  phibsophically,  the  wonder  lies  rather 
on  our  side,  why  we  live  so  little  or  so  short  a  time.   That  the 
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stsite  difficulty  of  tUs  quesdon  may  die  better  appenr^  lettis 
consider  a  man  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  his  life^  at  the  age  of 
twenty  or  twenty-four  years,  of  a  healthful  constitution,  and  all 
his  vitals  sound ;  let  him  be  nourished  with  good  food,  use  due 
exercise,  and  govern  himself  with  moderation  in  all  other  things ; 
the  question  is,  why  this  body  should  not  continue  in  the  same 
plight  and  in  the  same  strength  for  many  ages  \  or  at  least  why 
it  diould  decay  so  soon  and  so  fast  as  we  see  it  does.  We  do 
not  wonder  at  things  that  happen  daily,  though  the  causes  of  ifaem 
be  never  so  hard  to  find  out ;  we  contract  a  certain  familiarity 
with  common  events,  and  fancy  we  know  as  mudi  of  them  as  can 
be  knovm,  though  in  reality  we  know  nothing  of  them  but  matter 
of  fact  \  which  the  vulgar  know  as  well  as  the  wise  or  the  learned. 
We  see  daily  instances  of  the  shortness  of  man's  life,  how  soon 
his  race  is  run,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  it  because  it  is  com« 
men ;  yet  if  we  examine  the  composition  of  the  body,  it  will 
be  very  hard  to  find  any  good  reasons  why  the  frame  of  it  should 
decay  so  soon.**~BuRNET's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

What  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Lambe  may  safely  pretend  to  is  this  ^ 
if  for  that  which  Burnet  calls  «  good  food,''  by  which  he  intended 
of  course  a  hearty  meat  diet,  be  substituted  the  food  that  is  na^- 
ral  to  man,  the  whole  mystery  will  be  cleared  up,  and  the  human 
machinery  will  go  on  much  Icmger  than,  it  now  does,  because  the 
unknown  causes  which  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Theory^  of 
the  Eardi"  suspected  to  be  operating  against  the  lives  of  men,  will 
then  be  removed. 

From  the  «  Acetaria*'  of  John  Evelyn,  a  man  of  some  eminence 
in  his  time,  I  will  give  several  extracts.  The  work  was  printed  in 
1706,  and  dedicated  to  John  Lord  Somers. 

And  now  after  all  we  have  advanced  in  favor  of  the  her- 
baceous diet,  there  still  emerges  a  third  inquiry  \  namely,  wheAer 
the  use  of  crude  herbs  and  plants  is  so  M^olesome  as  is  pretended  ? 
What  opinion  the  prince  of  physicians  had  of  them,  we  shall  see 
hereafter ;  as  also  what  the  sacred  records  of  older  times  seem  to 
infer,  before  there  were  any  flesh  shambles  in  the  world ;  together 
with  the  reports  of  such  as  are  often  conversant  among  many 
nations  and  people  who,  to  this  day,  living  on  herbs  aiul  roots» 
arrive  to  an  incredible  age  in  constant  healtn  and  vigor :  whichf 
whether  attributable  to  the  air  and  climate,  custom,  constitutionf 
&c.  should  be  inquired  into." 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  next  extract,  I  must  lay  some  stress 
upon  the  last  phrase,  should  be  inquired  into,"  in  which  senti- 
ment I  entirely  coincide  with  this  author.  No  subject  can  possibly 
be  more  interesting  to  mankind  in  general  than  an  inquiry  taken 
with  great  caution  and  earnestness  into  the  means  of  rendering 
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Kfis  loQger  md  keddfiei  tbati  k  ia.  A  oottHuatkit^  diitkffit  from 
medical  pracdoey  ought  to  be  eftti}>iyMd  fct  that  purpose.  Th^ 
triumph  which  Dr.  £unbe  his  obtained  in  several  instaiKses^  omr 
indpient  cancer,  in  all  of  wluch  be  has  checked  the  progress  of 
that  fretful  disease,  emitles  Ms  opmions  and  his  plan  to  the 
^est  and  fairest  investigation.   If  it  should  be  asked,  what  it  is  I 

Eopose  to  have  done  ?  Whether  I  would  have  an  act  passed  by 
Ag,  lords,  and  commons,  to  interdict  the  future  use  of  meat  to  all 
his  majesty's  subjects  ?  I  answer  that  I  know  how  wild  would  be 
such  a  project.  It  is  nothing  of  this  sort  that  I  have  in  view }  but 
merdy  that  those  men  under  whose  department  or  influence  in  the 
ho^MtalSy  infirmaries,  or  work-houses,  it  may  fall,  should  collect 
together  a  dozen  cancer  patients,  on  whom  to  try  the  effect  of  this 
practice;  respecting  whom  it  should  be  ascertained  by  the  first  sur- 
geons that  they  were  decidedly  cancer  cases,  advanced  only  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  though  giving  little  or  no  hope  of  recovery  under  the 
Mual  treatment.  Upon  these  patients  the  experiment  should  be 
made,  and  if  it  should  be  found,  asexperience  gives  abundant  reason  to 
ccmelude  it  would,  that  the  progress  of  those  cancers  were  uniformly 
topped  during  the  first  year,  and  in  the  second  year  the  tumors  com- 
fbstelf  absorbed,  this  important  trudi,  going  forth  to  the  world  pro* 
perly  audienticated,  could  not  fail  of  attracting  all  the  attention  to 
winch  its  magnitude  entitles  it.  But  here  we  must  have  no  d«:efts 
practised  upon  the  public  to  counteract  liie  effects  of  the  result 
which  is  anticipateid ;  nothing  in  the  manner  of  what  was  done 
when  inoculation  for  small-pox  was  introduced  int^  this  country,  a 
century  ago;  nothing  like  the  infamous  attempts  which  have  been 
detected  against  the  success  of  vaccination,  the  sinkter  machinations 
of  those  who  rather  than  have  a  chop  or  a  chicken  the  less  at  their 
table,  would  exukmgly  see  the  world  deprived  of  any,  the  greatest 
blessing. 

Hiat  it  if  of  the  first  consequence  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public^ 
ais  to  the  mischiefs  of  the  present  mode  of  Uving,  is  evident  on  ac- 
count of  the  little  hope  there  is  of  relief  from  die  faculty,  which 
wUl  not  be  disputed  by  those  who  are  aware  that  the  statements 
aire  incontrovertible  which  are  contamed  in  the  Letter^  from  an 
eminent  physician  in  Edinburgh,  to  Dr.  Harrison,  on  Medical 
Reform/^  which  is  to  .be  found  in  Appendix  B,  of  a  pamphlet 

Eal^hed  last  year,  endtled  <<An  Address  to  the  Lincolnshire 
enevolent  Medical  Society,  by  Dr.  Edward  Harrison.'^ 
The  author  says  of  a  certaih  abominable  habit,  which  is  arrived  at 
tt»  height,    The  use  of  distilled  spirits  is  destructive  to  the  health, 

'  t  refer  the  reader  with  great  readiness  to  this  letter,  where  he  will  see 
the  tibove  subject  of  Medical  Reform  very  liberally  and  lutnioously  hand- 
led. 
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tiie  wdtratmi^^  die  morale  and  tke  inioatry  o£  die  people :  k 
debases  and  bnttmes  them;  and  what  probaUy  tome  of  our  states* 

men  may  think  of  more  consequence^  it  makes  them  bad  citizens 
aad  disloyal  subjects,  by  the  surliness  and  ferocity  which  are  the 
ieamediate  effects  of  drinking  spirits,  and  by  that  impatience  and 
discontent  which  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  idleness  and 
pn>fligacy,  disease  and  porerty." — If  I  am  rightly  informed,  one 
company  of  Scotch  distillers  sent  last  year  to  England  six  hundred 
thousand  gallcms  of  whiskey,  whidi  of  course  would  soon  be 
baptized  by  the  names  of  gin  and  British  brandy,  but  would  not  be 
the  less  poisonous  for  that/' — I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  are 
my  few  diseases  for  which  we  have  nearly  certain  cures :  that  the 
use  oi  remedies  of  great  and  general  efficacy,  for  the  cure  of  par* 
ticular  diseases,  is  at  least  precarious,  often  unavaiUng,  and  some* 
times  pernicious :  that  many  diseases,  at  least  in  the  present  state 
of  our  science,  seem  to  be  incurable ;  and  that  our  means  of  relieriag 
such  diseases  are  very  inadequate.  In  consequence  of  this  imperfect 
state  of  medicine,  vast  numbers  every  year  languish  long,  and  at 
last  die  of  consumption,  dropsy,  palsy,  gout,  stone,  king*s*evil, 
cancer,  asthma,  &c.  &c.  in  spite  of  all  mrfaadty  can  do  for  them 
Many  thousands  suffer  miserably  from  imaginary  diseases,  and 
vapors,  and  low  ^irits  ;  which  of  course  can  neither  kiU  them,  nor 
be  cured  by  us.  Many  thousands  suffer  miserably  horn  diseases 
produced  by  their  own  idleness,  laziness,  luxury,  and  tntempe* 
ranee,  who  might  be  cured  by  proper  regimen,  if  diey  would 
submit  to  it,  which  they  will  not  do ;  I  mean  by  temperance  and 
exercise :  btd  thq/  cannot  be  cured  ly  avy  medmnes  that  Iknam 
^.  Then,  all  mankind  must  die  at  last,  which  very  few  of  them 
are  inclined  to  do and  mdst  of  them  must  die  of  diseases,  not  of 
good  old  age  :^  but  as  they  grow  old,  they  become  infijrm  and 

^  The  distance  between  the  two  states  of  life  and  death  is  so  great,  the 
gulph  between  them  so  immeasurable,  that  it  is  highly  preposterous,  and 
most  inconsistent  with  all  our  ideas  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  to 
suppose  a  creature  framed  both  to  suffer  death,  and  to  contemplate  its 
approaching  miseries ;  to  bend  his  mind  forcibly,  as  a  great  many  do,  upon 
all  its  regrets  and  its  horrors.  Are  such  as  this  the  privileges  which  we 
proudly  call  the  distinctions  of  our  species  ?  It  seems,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  much  to  be  expected  that  the. placid  motion  of  the  spirits,  the  exemption 
from  restlessness  and  turbulence  of  mind,  which  would  be  produced  by  our 
traoquillising  regimen,  would  go  further  towards  reconciling  mankind  to 
death,  than  all  that  Blair,  Tillotson,  or  even  Sherlock,  ever  wrote  on  that 
subject. 

*  The  question  is,  whether  it  is  unavoidable  that  they  should  die  of 
diseases.  I  would  wish  to  take  more  cheerful  views  than  those  of  the 
physician  of  Edinburgh,  who  seems  to  represent  the  greater  part  of  us  at 
a  sort  of  crimii^s  under  condemnation  of  torture,  which  indeed  is  but  too 
much  the  case  as  we  now  proceed.   In  respect  of  the  unfailing  efficacy 
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sickly  f  and  they  expect  a  cure  which  we  cannot  cire  them  fbr 
such  diseases ;  nay,  we  can  give  them  but  very  imperfect  relief/'— 
p.  8S. 

The  writer,  in  charitably  endeavouring  to  moderate  the  indigna^ 
tionof  the  faculty  against  the  quack-doctors,  and  after  observing 
that  he  considers  their  spirituous  tinctures  and  their  analeptic  and 
antibilious  pills  quite  as  useful  as  those  prescribed  by  the  physicians, 
composed  as  they  generally  are  of  the  same  materials,  is  decidedly 
for  leaving  the  poor  consolation  of  confidence  in  these  mountebanks 
to  sufferers  who  are  not  likely  to  find  true  relief  any  where.  He 
adds,  you  should  consider  also  that  England  is  a  free  country,  and 
that  the  freedom  which  every  free-bom  Englishman  chiefly  values, 
is  the  freedom  of  doing  what  is  foolish,  and  wrong,  and  going  to 
the  devil  his  own  way."  «  Quack  medicines  and  quacks  are 
necessaries  of  life  to  such  people,  who  would  be  more  indignant 
than  the  quacks  themselves  if  quackery  was  abolished  by  law."  <<I 
heartily  wish,  not  onljr  for  the  good  of  mankind,  but  for  the  honor, 
the  comfort,  and  the  permanent  interest  of  all  men  of  merit  in 
our  profession,  that  there  were  no  deceit  in  the  practice  of  phy- 
sic."—p.  27. 

The  doctor,  who  appears  to  be  a  man  of  candor  and  ability, 
concludes  his  letter  with  ^n  animated  sentence  dictated  in  the 
spirit  of  despair,  after  remarking  that  while  there  is  so  much  deceit 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  while  the  bulk  of  mankind  will  not 
believe  that  it  is  so  imperfect,  and  eagerly  wish  to  deceive  them- 
selves and  be  deceived  by  others  on  that  point,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  medical  reform  are  insurmountable. 

To  return  to  the  "  Acetaria**  of  John  Evelyn.  After  glancing 
at  Cardan's  opinion  in  favor  of  meat,  he  says,  But  this  his 
learned  antagonist  utterly  denies ;  whole  nations,  flesh-devourers 
(such  as  the  farthest  northern)  becoming  heavy,  dull,  inactive,  and 
much  more  stupid  than  the  southern  \  and  such  as  feed  much  on 
plants  are  more  acute,  subtil,  and  of  deeper  penetration :  witness 
the  Chaldaeans,  Assyrians,  -ZE^ptians,  &c."  And  he  further  ar- 
gues from  the  short  lives  of  most  carnivorous  animals^  compared 
with  grassfeeders,  and  the  ruminating  kind^  as  the  hart,  camel, 

of  temperance,  as  it  is  usually  understood,  and  exercise,  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  several  individuals  whose  life  was 
temperate,  and  who  took  a  sufficient  quantity  of  exercise;  but  they  drank 
common  water  and  dined  moderately  every  day  on  meat  and  other  things^ 
without  either  warding  off  violent  attacks,  or  arriving  at  a  good  old  age. 

*  We  live  in  an  age  which  witnesses  the  triumph  of  empiricism;  and  as 
according  to  Fontenelle's  remark,  ^  Men  cannot,  on  any  subject,  arrive  at 
what  is  rational,  until  they  have  first,  on  that  very  subject,  exhausted  all 
imaginable  folly,''  we  may  now  hope  to  retread  our  steps,  having  an  indis- 
putable claim  to  do  so  from  a  full  performance  of  the  annexed  condition. 
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and  the  longsevous  elephant,  and  other  feeders  on  roots  and  vege* 
tables— p.  138. 

«  As  soon  as  old  Parr  came  to  change  his  simple  homely  diet'  to 
that  of  the  Court  and  Arundel  House,  he  quickly  sunk  and  dropt 
away :  for,  as  we  have  showed,  the  stomach  easily  concocts  plain 
and  familiar  food,  but  finds  it  a  hard  and  difficult  task  to  vanquish 
and  overcome  meats  of  different  substances :  whence  we  so  often 
see  temperate  and  abstemious  persons,  of  a  collegiate  diet,  very 
healthy ;  husbandmen  and  laborious  people  more  robust  and  longer 
lived,  than  others  of  an  uncertain  extravagant  diet." 

Certain  it  is.  Almighty  God  ordaining  herbs  and  fruit  for  the 
food  of  man,  speaks  not  a  word  concerning  flesh  for  two  thousand 
years.  And  when  after,  by  the  Mosaic  constitution,  there  w^e 
distinctions  and  prohibitions  about  the  legal  uncleanness  of  animals, 
plants  of  what  kind  soever  were  left  free  and  indifferent  for  every 
one  to  choose  what  best  he  liked.  And  what  if  it  was  held  indecent 
and  unbecoming  the  excellency  of  man's  nature,  before  sin  entered 
and  grew  enormously  wicked,  that  anv  creature  should  be  put  to 
death  and  pain  for  mm  who  had  such  infinite  store  of  the  most 
,  delicious  ^d  nourishing  fruit  to  delight,  and  the  tree  of  life  to 
sustain  him  ?  Doubtless  there  was  no  need  of  it.  Infants  sought 
the  .ipother's  nipple  as  soon  as  bom ;  and  when  grown  and  able 
to  feed  themselves,  ran  naturally  to  fruit ;  and  still  will  choose  to 
eat  it  rather  than  flesh  ;  and  certainly  might  so  persist  to  do,  did 
not  custom  prevail,  even  against  the  very  dictates  of  nature.  Nor 
question  I  but  that  what  the  heathen  poets  recount  of  the  happiness 
of  the  golden  age,  sprang  from  some  tradition  they  had  received 
of  the  Paradisian  fare,  their  innocent  and  healthful  lives  in  that 
delightful  garden." — p.  146. 

And  now  to  recapitulate  what  other  prefogatives  the  hor- 
tulan  provision  has  been  celebrated  for,  besides  its  antiquity, 
and  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  antediluvians,  viz.  that  tem- 
perance, frugality,  leisure,  ease,  and  innumerable  other  virtues 
and  advantages  ^Kdiich  accompany  it,  are  no  less  attributable  to 
it.  Let  us  hear  our  excellent  botanist,  Mr.  Ray :  "  The  use 
of  plants,''  says  he,  is  all  our  life  long  of  that  universal  importance 
and  concern,  that  we  can  neither  live  nor  subsist  with  any  decency 
and  convenience,  or  be  said  to  live  indeed  at  all  without  them. 
Whatsoever  food  is  necessary  to  sustain  us,  whatsoever  contributes 
to  delight  and  refresh  us,  are  supplied  and  brought  forth  out  of 
that  plentiful  and  abundant  store.  And  ah  I  how  much  more 
innocent,  sweet,  and  healthful,  is  a  table  covered  with  these  than 

*  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  who  celebrates  Parr's  praises,  says  of  him,  "He 
was  of  old  Pythagoras'  opinion." 
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with  all  the  reeking  fieA  of  butdiered  and  shugfateved  animak, 
Certsunly  man  by  nature  was  never  made  to  be  .  a  carnivorous 
aainial^  nor  is  he  armed  at  all  for  prey  and  rapine,  with  jagged  and 
pointed  teeth»  and  crooked  claws,  sharpened  to  rend  and  tear ;  but 
with  gentle  hands  to  gadier  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  with  teeth  to 
Aew  and  eat  them.''~p.  170. 

To  this  might  we  add  that  transporting  consideration  becoming 
bctth  our  veneration  and  admiration  of  the  infinitely  wise  and  glo- 
rious AttthcHT  of  Nature,  who  has  given  to  plants  such  astonishing 
properties  \  such  fiery  heat  in  some  to  warm  and  cherish,  su(£ 
coolness  in  odiers  to  temper  and  refresh,  such  pinguid  juice  to 
nourish  and  feed  the  body,  such  quickening  acids  to  compel  the 
appetite,  and  grateful  vehicles  to  court  the  obedience  of  the  palate ; 
such  vigor  to  renew  and  support  our  natural  strength,  such  , 
ravishing  flavor  and  perfumes  to  recreate  and  delight  us :  in  short, 
sudi  spirituous  and  active  force  to  animate  and  revive  every  part 
and  faoilty  to  all  kinds  of  human,  and  I  had  almost  said  of  heavenly 
capacity.  What  diall  we  add  more?  Out  gardens  present  us 
vnxh  them  all ;  and  while  the  shambles  are  covered  with  gore  and 
8tench>  our  salads  escape  the  insults  of  the  summer  fly,  and  purify 
and  warm  the  blood  against  winter  rage.  Nor  wants  there  variety 
in  nnnre  abundance  than  any  of  the  former  ages  could  show.''— 
p.  172. 

In  one  of  Milton's  Latin  elegies,  addressed  to  his  friend  Deodati^ 
there  are  some  beautiful  lines  so  decidedly  favorable  totemperance^ 
that  I  will  here  insert  diem  with  the  translation. 

At  qui  bella  refert,  et  adulto  sub  Jove  coehiin, 

Heroasque  pios,  semideosque  duces, 
£t  nunc  sancta  canit,  superum  consulta  deorum^ 

Nunc  latrata  fero  re^na  profunda  cane  ; 
Ille  quidem  parce  Samii  pro  more  magistri 

Vivat,  et  innocuos  praebeat  berba  cibos ; 
Stet  prope  fagineo  pellucida  l^mpha  catillo, 

Sobriaque  e  imro  pocula  fonte  bibat. 
Additur  huic  scelerisque  vacans,  et  casta  juventus, 

£t  rigidi  mores,  et  sine  labe  manus. 
Qualis  veste  nitens  sacra,  et  lustralibus  undis 

Sur^ift  ad  infensos  augur  iture  deos. 
Hoc  ritu  vixisse  ferunt  post  rapta  sagaccm 

Lumlua  Tiresian,  Ogygiumque  Linon, 
£t  lare  devoto  profugum  Calcnanta,  senemque 

Orpbeon  edomitis  sola  per  kntra  feris ; 
Sk  dapis  exiguus,  sic  rivi  potor  Homerus 

Duliebium  vexit  per  freta  longa  virum, 
£t  per  monstrificam  Perseiae  Pbsebados  aulam, 

£t  vada  fcemineis  insidiosa  sonis, 
Perque  tuas  rex  ime  domos,  ubi  sanguine  nigro 

Dicitur  umbranim  detinuisse  greges. 
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Dm  etenim  sacer  est  vatet,  divumque  sacerdos, 
Spirat  et  occultum  pectas,  et  ora  Jovem.*' 

But  he  whose  verse  records  th^  battlers  roary 
And  heroes'  feats  and  demigods  of  yore, 
Th'  Olympic  senate  with  her  bearded  king. 
Or  howls  that  loud  thro'  Pluto's  dungeons  ring ; 
With  simpler  stores  must  spread  his  Samian  board ; 
Add  browse,  well  pleas'd,  the  ratable  hoaid 
Clqse  at  hb  side  the  beechen  cup  be  placed. 
His  thirst  by  nature's  limpid  beverase  chas'd  ; 
And  still  to  vice  unknown,  unchangM  by  art, 
His  be  the  guiltless  hand,  the  guileless  heart  t 
Pure  as  witn  lustral  stream  and  mowy  vest, 
The  priests  of  Jove  his  lifted  bolt  arrest. 
'Twas  thus  the  sightless  seer,  Tiresias  far'd. 
And  Linus  thus  his  frugal  meal  prepared : 
Such  the  repasts  prophetic  Catenas  knew. 
And  he  whose  lyre  the  listening  tigers  drew. 
On  food  like  this  th'  immortal  Homer  fed, 
Whose  muse  from  Troy  the  ten  years'  wanderer  led, 
Safely  thro'  Circe's  wizard  halls  convey'd. 
Safely  thro'  seas  where  wily  Sirens  play'd ; 
Safely  thro'  death's  dark  waate,  and  dreariest  heD, 
Where  thronging  phantoms  Un^r'd  at  his  spell; 
For  shielding  gods  the  bard,  their  priest,  surround, 
Jove  swells  his  breast,  his  accents  Jove  resound." 

The  recommendation  contained  in  these  verses^  of  pure  vatet 
and  the  Pythagorean  fare^  is  so  much  to  our  pointy  that  it  is  vnth 
great  pleasure  I  quote  them.  In  the  Latin  classics  there  are  many 
passages  which  pvore  that  living  on  the  fruits  of  the  eardi  was 
considered  by  the  ancients  as  natural  to  man,  and  best  adapted  to 
the  preaenration  of  his  health>  his  life>  and  his  morals.  I  will  recall 
one  or  two  of  those  passages  to  the  reader's  recollection,  after 
lenmking  that  to  reform,  or  abandon  one's  errors  and  became 
virtuous,  was  peoverbially  expressed  by  the  words  <<redire  ad 
finigem  booam/' 

<<£quidem  multos  etvidi  in  hac  civitate  et  audivi,  non  modo 
qui  primoribus  labris  gustassent  hoc  genus  vitas  et  extremis  digitis  ' 
attigissent,  sed  qui  totam  adolescentiam  voluptatibus  dedissent, 
eauergisse  aliquando,  etsead  frugem  bonam,  ut  diciiur,  recepisse^ 
gravesque  homines  atque  illustres  fiiisse."  I  hare  indeed  both 
known  and  heard  of  many  men  in  this  city,  who,  after  not  merely 
a  sli^t  taste  of  this  kind  of  life,  but  after  havmg  dedicated  their 
whole  youth  to  pleasure,  at  length  raised  their  heads,  betook 
themselves  to  the  good  and'tioholesome  /rmts  the  earthy  as  the 
proverb  is,  and  became  substantial  and  illustrious  characters."  In 
Horace  too  there  is  an  application  of  the  term  frugi,  which  I  be- 
lieve has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
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Daviisne  ?  Ita,  Davus,  amicum 
Manctpium  domino,  et  frugi  quod  sii  satis,  hoc  est, 
Ut  vitale  pules."  Sat.  lib.  ii.  s.  T. 

«  What !  Davus  ?  Yes,  Davus  j  a  faithful  slave  to  his  master, 
and  temperate  enough,  so  that  you  may  conclude  him  likely  to  live." 
That  is,  so  that  your  property  in  his  person,  which  is  what  yoa 
chiefly  care  about,  is  tolerably  safe. 

Tms  word  frugi,  the  dative  of  frux,  is  evidently  firugi  deditusy ' 
inclined  to  subsist  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  was  used  to 
signify  in  the  Roman  language,  the  possession  of  almost  every 
good  quality  which  could  grace  our  nature. 

Temperance,  that  virtue  without  pride,  and  fortune  without 
envy,  that  ^ives  indolence*  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind ;  the 
best  guardian  of  youth  and  support  of  old  age ;  the  precept  of 
reason  as  well  as  religion ;  physician  of  the  soul  as  well  as  th<: 
body ;  the  tutelar  goddess  of  health  and  universal  medicine  of 
life ;  that  clears  the  head  and  cleanses  the  blood ;  that  eases  the 
stomach  and  purges  the  bowels;  that  strengthens  the  nerves, 
enlightens  the  eyes,  and  comforts  the  heart:  in  a  word,  that 
secures  and  perfects  digestion,  and  thereby  avoids  the  fumes  and 
winds  to  which  we  owe  the  cholic  and  the  spleen :  those  crudides 
and  sharp  humors  that  feed  the  scurvy  and  the  gout,  and  those 
slimy  dregs  out  of  which  the  gravel  and  stone  are  formed  within 
US :  diseases  by  which  we  condemn  ourselves  to  greater  torments 
and  miseries  of  life  than  have  perhaps  yet  been  invented  by  anger 
and  revenge,  or  inflicted  by  tiie  greatest  tyrants  on  the  worst  of 
men."   Sir  William  Temple's  Essat  on  the  Cure  of  Gout. 

Speaking  of  the  habitual  intemperance  of  men  in  office  at  home, 
ambassadors  abroad,  and  governors  of  our  provinces,  he  says, 
«  But  the  ill  consequence  of  it  is  not  so  obvious,  though  perhaps 
as  evident  to  men  that  observe,  and  may  be  equsdly  confirmed  bv 
reasons  and  examples.  It  is  that  the  vigor  of  nund  decays  witn 
that  of  the  body,  and  not  only  humor  and  inventioni  but  even 

*  As  (ar  as  I  am  able  to  search  into  the  etymology  of  those  Greek  and 
Latin  substantives  which  signify/oorf,  I  find  that  most  frequently  they  owe 
their  derivation  to  the  action  or  the  effect  of  eatine :  but  that  when  they 
are  derived  from  any  particular  article  of  diet,  as  is  the  case  with  o'tTos<rirMr; 
and  in  the  Latin  language  with  cibus,and  probably  penus,  from  pendeo,  the 
reference  is  to  vegetables  only;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  those  words 
which  signify  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  or  have  a  reference  to  them  in  any  way, 
never  give  rise  to  general  terms  importing  food.  It  b  the  property  of 
dictionaries  to  be  so  very  imperfect,  that  we  can  receive  from  them  little  or 
no  assistance  in  philological  researches  which  are  not  of  the  commonest  order. 
In  examining  the  verb  alo,  to  feed,  the  eye  in  passing  glanced  on  the 
nei|;hbouring  word  alea,  a  die,  which  I  find  unaccounted  for  in  Ainswortli's 
dictionary  in  any  but  the  idlest  manner ;  and  yet  it  is  pretty  obviously  firom 
the  Greek  word  a\;,  aXos,  salt,  which  mineral  crystallises  in  cubes. 

Indolence*'  is  used  in  the  simple  sense  of  the  term,  exemption  from  pain. 
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jodgment  and  resoludcmt  change  and  languish  with  ill  constitution 
of  body,  and  of  healdi  $  and  hj  this  means  publk  basins  comes 
tosu£Fer  by  prirate  infinnities,  and  kingdoms  or  states  fall  into  the 
weaknesses  and  distempers  or  decays  of  those  persons  that  manage 
diem.'* — Ibid. 

It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  if  these  remarks  of  Sir 
William  Temple  be  just,  and  he  was  a  man  who  seldom  made 
enroneous  ones>  the  usual  way  of  living  among  the  higher  orders,  is 
attended  with  the  most  serious  and  deplorable  consequences*  I  will 
conclude  these  extracts  with  some  passages  from  Gassendi's 
celebrated  letter  to  Van  Helmont,  and  &om  Forster  on  the  human 
species. 

Itaque  ego  argumentabar  non  videri  nos  a  natura  comparatos  ad 
ammalium  cames  comedendas  ex  conformatione  dentium.  Siquidem 
animalibus  (de  terrestribus  loquebar)  quae  ad  esum  camis  natura 
instruzit  concessos  esse  dentes  longos,  turbinatos,  acutos,  dissitos, 
ioaeqoales ;  cujus  generis  sunt  leones,  tigrides,  lupi,  canes,  feles, 
cxtera.  .  Qux  vero  natura  creavit  ut  herbis  duntaxat  fructibusve 
vescerentur,  iis  adesse  dentes  breves,  latos,  obtusos,  contiguos, 
xqua  serie  dispositos ;  cujusmodi  sunt  equi,  boves,  oves,  caprae, 
cenri,  alia.  Porro  autem  homines  sortitos  esse  a  natura  conformation 
nem  denfium  non  instar  animalium  quae  sunt  prioris  generis, 
sed  instar  eorum  quae  posterioris :  quocirca  probabile  esse,  cum 
homines  sint  e  terrestrium  animalium  catalogo,  voluisse  naturam 
Qti  in  delectu  ciborum  sequerentur  non  priora  ilia  videlicet  car«> 
nivora^  sed  haec  posteriora  quae  simplicibus  terrae  donis  contenta 
pascontur."  I  was  therefore  contending  that  we  do  not  appear 
to  be  adapted  by  nature  to  the  use  of  a  flesh  diet  from  the  con^ 
formation  of  the  teeth.  Since  all  animals  (I  speak  of  terrestrial 
I  ones)  which  nature  has  formed  to  feed  on  flesh,  have  their  teeth 
I  long,  conical,  sharp^  uneven,  and  with  intervals  between  them  ^ 
I  of  which  kind  are  lions,  tigers,  wolves,  dogs,  cats,  &c.  But 
I  Aose  which  are  created  to  subsist  only  on  herbs  and  fruits  have 
their  teeth  short,  broad,  blunt,  adjoining  to  one  another,  and  distri- 
buted in  even  rows;  of  which  sort  are  horses,  homed  cattle, 
dieep^  goats,  deer,  and  some  others.  And  farther,  that  men  have 
received  from  nature  teeth,  which  are  unlike  those  of  the  first 
dass,  and  resemble  those  of  the  second ;  it  is  therefore  probable, 
nnce  men  are  land  animals,  that  nature  intended  them  to  follow^ 
m  the  selection  of  their  food,  not  the  carnivorous  tribes,  but  those 
laces  of  animals  which  are  contented  with  the  simple  producti(ms 
of  the  earth.''   Gassemdi  Opera,  tom.  vi. — p.  20. 

«  Deus  certe  naturae  Author  in  eo  maxime  declaravit  immensam 
quandam  sapientiam,  quod  res  omnes  finibus  suis  sic  accommoda- 
▼erit,  ut  neque  frustra  quidquam  factum  sit,  neque  nobis  homuncio- 
VOL.XJL  Pam.  NO.  XXXIX.  H 
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nibus  tutius  uiiquam  argumentari  in  rebus  physicis  liceat,  quam  dum 
arguimus  causam  finalem."  The  great  Author  of  nature  has 
peculiarly  displayed  his  stupendous  wisdom  in  the  adaptation  of  aD 
things  to  their  ends^  so  that  he  should  make  nothing  in  vain,  and 
that  it  should  never  be  permitted  to  us  weak  mortals  to  reason 
with  more  certaii^ty  on  natural  subjects  than  while  we  are  tracing 
final  causes/' 

Ut  caetera  enim  omittam,  probe  meministi,  quod  attinet  ad 
Arborem  Vitse»  opposuisse  me  in  statu  illo  innocentiae  felicissimo 
jussum  fuisse  hominem  comedere  non  pisces,  aut  oves^  sed  ex 
fhictibus  quibuscunque  (excepto  solo  scientifico),  ac  potissimum 
ex  illo  vitali.  Quare  et  jam  arguere  possum  ex  primasva  et  labe 
carente  naturae  nostne  institutione,  destinatos  fuisse  dentes  ad 
usum  nonvcamium,  sed  fructuum/'  «To  omit  other  points,  yoa 
well  recollect  that  when  we  were  speaking  of  the  Tree  of  Life^  I 
observed  that  in  that  most  happy  state  of  innocence  man  was 
commanded  to  eat,  not  fish  or  meat,  but  the  fruits  of  the  earth  of 
every  sort  (the  Tree  of  Knowledge'  alone  excepted),  and  espe- 
cially of  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Life.  Wherefore  I  here  repeat 
that  from  the  primeval  and  spotless  institution  of  our  nature,  the 
teeth  were  destined  to  the  mastication,  not  of  flesh,  but  of  fruits.*' 
Quod  spectat  ad  cames,  verum  quidem  est  hominem  pasd 
ctmibus  ;  at  quam  multa,  quaeso,  agit  homo  quae  simt  ipsi  contra 
vel  praeter  naturam !  £a  illi  morum  perversitas  contagione  veluti 
quadam  jam  inusta  est,  ut  ipsius  indoles  in  alienam  prope  naturam 
abiisse  videatur.  Hinc  tota  ilia  philosophiae  virtutisque  cura  in  eo 
est,  ut  revocare  hominem  ad  naturae  tramitem  possit/'  As  foe 
flesh,  true  indeed  it  is  that  man  is  sustained  on  flesh ;  but  how 
many  things,  let  me  ask,  does  man  do  every  day  which  are  beyond 
or  contrary  to  his  nature !  So  great  and  so  general  is  the  pervmioq 
of  manners  which  has  taken  place  in  him,  that  he  appears  to  havti 
put  on  another  disposition*  Hence  the  whole  care  and  concern 
of  philosophy  and  moral  instruction  seem  to  consist  in  leadiq 
man  back  into  those  paths  which  he  has  forsaken.'' 


contrive  and  form  the  knives,  hatchets,  and  other  instrument! 
which  enable  them  to  kill  and  cut  up  the  animals  they  devour,  i 
may  be  answered  that  it  is  also  by  the  same  natural  industry  th^ 
we  make  swords  and  muskets  to  destroy  ouJr  fellow-icreatfim 
whom  we  never  saw  or  exchanged  a  syllable  with.  Tet  who  wii 
calmly  say  that  this  butchery  is  good  or  rational  ?  The  power  fl 
fitting  such  instruments  to  our  iniquitous  purposes  is  indeed  fn^ 
nature,  but  the  perverse  use  of  that  power  is  attributable  alone  U 
our  physical  corruption. 

^  Or  thcTrcc  of  Tears,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus. 
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I  wish  that  these  quotations  maj  turn  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
clear  and  well  reasoned  letter  of  Gassendi)  with  which  hecannot 
lail  to  be  pleased.  He  will  there  see  it  stated  that  a  lamb  which 
had  been  fed  on  flesh  until  it  was  nine  months  old,  on  board  a  vessel 
sailing  among  the  Greek  Islands,  refused  the  pasture  that  was 
before  it  when  it  was  sent  on  shore,  and  eagerly  sought  the  hand 
which  held  out  to  it  its  accustomed  food. 

In  **Forster*s  Observations  on  the  Varieties  of  the  Human  Spe- 
cies," p.  189,  it  is  remarked,  that  «  The  dogs  of  the  South  Sea  Isles 
m  of  a  singular  race  :  they  most  resemble  the  common  cur,  but 
have  a  prodigious  large  head,  remarkably  little  eyes,  pricked  ears, 
long  hair,  and  a  short  bushy  tail.  They  are  chiefly  fed  with  fruit  at 
the  Society  Isles ;  but  in  the  low  islands  and  New  Zealand,  where 
they  are  the  only  dcnnestic  animals,  they  live  upon  fish.  They 
are  exceedingly  stupid,  and  seldom  or  never  bark,  only  howl  now 
and  then ;  have  the  sense  of  smelling  in  a  very  low  degree,  and 
are  lazy  beyond  measure  :  they  are  kept  by  the  natives  chiefly  for 
thfs  sake  of  their  flesh."  The  dogs  are  of  the  same  species  as 
with  those  of  Otaheite,  having  short  crooked  legs,  long  backs^ 
and  pricked  ears.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a  common  turnspit 
exceedingly  sluggish  in  their  nature :  though  this  perhaps  may 
be  more  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated,  than  to 
any  natural  disposition  in  them.  They  are  in  general  fed  and  left 
to  herd  with  tb^  hogs,  and  I  do  not  recollect  one  instance  in 
which  a  dog  was  made  a  companion  in  the  manner  we  do  in 
Europe.  Indeed  the  custom  of  eating  them  is  an  inseparable  bar 
to  their  admission  into  society  ;  and  as  there  are  neither  beasts  of 
prey  in  the  island,  nor  objects  of  chase,  it  is  probable  that  the 
social  qualities  of  the  dog,  its  fidelity,  attachment,  and  sagacity, 
will  remain  unknown  to  the  natives.'' 

It  would  be  no  difiicult  task  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
instances  above  given,  were  these  already  adduced  not  fully  sufli* 
dent  to  show  that  animals  may  be  made  to  grow  up  and  live  on 
what  is  evidently  not  their  natural  food.  It  is  a  subject  of  much 
interest,  and  I  trust  that  some  student  of  natural  history  will  take 
it  up  and  investigate  the  consequences  of  perversion  of  diet  among 
all  the  domestic  animals.  By  the  observations  of  Forster  we  set 
how  far  the  dog»  fed  on  fish  and  fruits,  for  neither  of  which  hh 
organization  is  fitted,  may  be  degraded  in  every  view  except 
that  of  these  islanders,  who  proposed  only  to  render  the  flavor  of 
ius  flesh  delicate  and  agreeable.  But  to  turn  from  this  sort  of 
repast,  which  we  Europeans  altogether  reject,  and  pursue  our  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  present  the  reader  with  a  set  of 
bills  of  fare  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper ;  but  I  ^will-say  a 
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word  or  two  of  the  itianner  in  which  we  proceed  at  to  this 
particuhr.  Our  breakfast  is  composed  of  dried  fruits^  whether 
raisinSifigS)  or  plums^  with  toasted  bread  or  biscuits,  and  weak 
tea,  always  made  of  distilled'  water>  with  a  moderate  portion  of 
milk  in  it.  The  children,  who  do  not  seem  to  like  the  flavor  of  tea, 
use  milk  with  water  instead  of  it.  When  butter  is  added  to  the 
toast,  it  is  in  a  very  small  quantity.  The  dinner  consists  of  po* 
tatoes,  with  some  other  vegetables,  according  as  they  happen  to  be 
in  season ;  macaroni,  a  tart,  or  a  pudding,  with  as  few  «ggs  in  it 
as  possible  :  to  this  is  sometimes  added  a  dessert.  Onions,  espe- 
cially those  from  Portugal,  may  be  stewed  with  a  little  walnut  pickle 
and  some  other  vegetable  ingredients,  for  which  no  cook  will  be  at 
a  loss,  so  as  to  constitute  an  excellent  sauce  for  all  other  vegetables. 
As  to  drinking,  we  are  scarcely  inclined,  on  this  cooling  regin^en, 
to  drink  at  all ;  but  when  it  so  happens,  we  take  distilled  water, 
having  a  still  expressly  for  this  purpose  in  our  back-kitchen. 

In  the  invigorated  state  which  in  two  or  three  years  would 
ensue  on  a  return  to  the  law  of  nature,  a  law  which  we  never 
transgress  but  to  our  cost,  the  appetite  would  measure  the  quantity 
of  vegetable  food  proper  to  be  taken  during  the  day  ;  an  advan- 
tage which  is  lost  at  a  well  furnished  table,  where  the  flavor  of 
the  dishes  is  too  seductive  for  us  to  recollect  that  the  juices  of  the 
meat  have  been  compressed  for  our  destruction. 

Let  it  then  be  granted  that  of  all  animals  man  is  the  most  un- 
healthy.   StilM  would  contend  that  this  state  of  disease  is  a 

'  That  I  may  lose  no  opportunity  of  impressing  the  necessity  of  this 
distillation  on  the  reader's  niiud,  I  will  give  an  extract  from  Hawkesworth's 
Voyages,  wliich  will  show  that  even  spirits  are  not  so  mischievous,  or  at 
least  not  in  the  same  way,  as  common  water. 

«  Every  individual  had  been  sick  (at  Batavia)  except  the  sail-raaker,  an 
old  man  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable 
thatihis  old  man,  during  our  stay  at  the  place,  was  constantly  drunk  every 
day."— Vol.  iii.  p.  319. 

Of  the  island  of  Rotterdam  in  the  South  Seas: 

"The  people  of  this  isle  seem  to  be  more  affected  with  the  leprosy,  or 
^ome  scrofulous  disorder,  than  any  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  It  breaks  out 
in  the  face  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  body.  I  have  seen  several  whose 
/aces  were  ruined  h^  it,  and  their  noses  quite  gone.  In  one-of  my  excursions, 
happening  to  peep  mto  a  house  where  one  or  more  of  them  were,  one  man 
only  appeared  at  the  door,  or  hole,  by  which  I  must  have  entered,  and  v^ich 
he  began  to  stop  up,  by  drawing  several  parts  of  a  cord  across  it.  But  the 
intolerable  stench  which  came  from  his  putrid  face  was  alone  sufficient  to 
keep  me  oi^t,  bad  the  entrance  been  ever  so  wide. .  His  nose  was  quite  eone, 
and  his  whole  face  in  one  continued  ulcer;  so  that  the  very  sight  of  him 
was  shocking/'— Cook's  Second  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

Fire  wood  is  very  convenient  to  be  got  at,  and  easy  to  be  shipped  on ; 
but  the  water  is  so  brackish  that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  carrying  it 
on  hoard ;  unless  one  is  in  great  distress  for  want  of  that  article,  and  can 
get  no  better." — Ihid*  p.  22. 
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forced  state  $  and  it  tpill  be  found  by  those  who  adopt  the  diet 
which  I  am  recommending,  that  they  will  regularly  retread  their 
progress  in  diseased  action.  This  retrograde  movement  ^ill  some- 
times be  slow,  nor  must  we  expect,  even  where  there  is  still  much 
vigor  in  the  constitution,  that  it  will  be  more  rapid  than  has  been 
stated.  It  ought  to  be  sufficiently  so  to  satisfy  us,  when  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  attacks  subsequent  to  the  institution  of 
the  regimen  are  peculiarly  salutary,  and  that  every  illness,  more 
mild  than  the  preceding,  evolves  from  the  frame  some  portion 
of  that  deleterious  matter  which  would  in  time  bring  on  premature 
death.  What  the  exact  description  of  that  morbid  humor  may  be, 
I  leave  to  the  investigation  of  the  chymist  or  the  physician.  One 
conjecture  only  I  will  venture  concerning  it,  which  is,  that  the 
iuid  is  originally  of  a  viscous  nature.  Some  superstitious  persons 
I  have  heard  argue  that  disorders  are  to  be  received  as  visitations 
from  heaven,  and  that  there  is  something  impious  in  a  general  at* 
tempt  to  supersede  them.  This  unphilosophic  view  of  the  subject^ 
better  suited  to  some  preceding  century,  I  wholly  discbim ;  for  to 
my  apprehension,  it  borders  on  protaneness.  Surely  it  ought 
never  to  be  assumed  that  such  an  exception  has  been  made  against 
the  happiness  of  man,  alone,  by  his  benevolent  Creator  \  and  if 
we  reason  analogously,  and  consider  how  measured,  how  definitive 
nature  is  in  her  operations,  with  how  much  exactness  she  ap- 
portions the  substance  which  forms  the  bones,  that  which  forms 
the  muscles,  the  hair,  or  the  nails  in  the  foetus,  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  the  astonishing  deviation  from  such  laws  of  which  human 
diseases  are  ah  instance,  must  be  attributed  to  some  extraneous 
cause,  acting  powerfully  in  contravention  of  the  order  of  nature. 
My  creed,  I  confess,  is  in  the  free  agency  of  man,  who,  if  he  would 
but  be  contented  to  be  and  to  appear  what  he  really  is  in  the 
creation,  rather  than  coelum  vanis  cogitationibus  petere,''  and 
would  honestly  and  heartily  set  ahaut  producing  the  utmost  ag^ 
gregcUe  qf  happiness  in  his  powers  would  assuredly  succeed  in 
effecting  a  great  deal. 

Meat  and  common  water,  or  spirits,  seem  to  occasion  derange- 
ment in  the  stomach  and  liver,  and  an  undue  impetus  to  the  brain. 
They  disorder  the  $kin,  they  check  the  freedom  of  the  secretions^ 
and  inflame  the  whole  system  \  the  truth  of  which  position  will  be 
acknowledged  on  a  very  short  experiment  of  the  antiphlogistic 
regimen.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  scarcely  has  a  man  reached 
his  fortieth  year  but  he  begins  to  feel  the  accumulating  evils  of 
these  poisonous  ingesta,  and  already  to  lose  in  some  degree  that 
flexibility  and  vigor  which  he  owed  indeed  to  the  newness  of  his 
exbtence,  but  which,  had  they  not  been  sapped  by  these  malign 
and  baneful  influences,  would  have  attended  bis  motions  to  a  much 
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later  period  of  life.  And  what  remedy  has  there  hitherto  been 
found  for  the  devoted  sufferer  ?  In  his  illnesses  he  looks  for  relief 
to  the  faculty,  of  whom  one  of  their  own  body,  Doctor  Akenside, 
has  said,  and  truly  said,  <<Physicians  in  despair  of  making  medicine 
a  science  have  agreed  to  convert  it  into  a  trade.'*  Nor  is  diis  the 
only  shrewd  observer  who  has  taken  that  view  of  their  skill.  Vol- 
taire, in  the  first  chapter  of  one  of  his  pleasant  stories,  exhibits  the 
profession  quite  as  unfavorably.  "  Zadig  6tait  bless£  plus  dan- 
gereusement ;  un  coup  de  fleche  regu  pres  de  I'oeil  lui  avait  fait 
nne  plaie  profonde.  Semire  ne  demandait  aux  dieux  que  la 
guerison  de  son  amant.  Ses  yeux  6taient  nuit  et  jour  baign^s  de 
larmes :  elle  attendait  le  moment  ou  ceux  de  Zadig  pourraient 
jouir  de  ses  regards  j  mais  un  abc^s  survenu  i  Tceil  bless6  fit  tout 
craindre.  On  envoya  jusqu'  a  Memphis  chercher  le  grand  m^ecin 
Hermes,  qui  vint  avec  un  nombreux  cortege.  II  visita  le  malade, 
d^clara  qu'il  perdrait  Foeil ;  il  predit  meme  le  jour  et  I'heure  ou 
ce  funeste  accident  devait  arriver.  Si  c'eut  et6  Tocil  droit,  dit-il, 
je  Taurais  gueri  5  mais  les  plaies  de  Toeil  gauche  sont  incurables. 
Toute  Babylone,  en  plaignant  la  destinee  de  Zadig,  admira  la 
profondeur  de  la  science  d'Hermes.  Deux  jours  apres,  Pabces 
per9a  de  lui-m^me ;  Zadig  fut  gueri  parfaitement.  Hermes  ^crivit 
tm  livre,  06  il  lui  prouva  qu'il  n'avait  pas  du  gu^rir."  Zadig 
Was  more  dangerously  hurt ;  an  arrow  which  struck  him  near  the 
eye  had  made  a  deep  wound.  Semira  asked  only  of  the  gods  the 
recovery  of  her  lover.  Her  eyes  were  bathed  in  tears  day  and 
night :  she  looked  anxiously  for  the  moment  when  those  of  Zadig 
might  enjoy  their  regards ;  but  an  abscess  which  formed  near  the 
wounded  eye,  gave  great  reason  to  dread  the  consequences.  They 
sent  as  far  as  Memphis  for  the  celebrated  physician  Hermes,  who 
came  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue.  He  visited  the  sick  man 
and  pronounced  that  he  would  lose  his  eye ;  he  even  predicted 
the  day  and  the  hour  when  this  dreadful  accident  would  take 
place.  Had  it  been  the  right  eye,  said  he,  I  could  have  cured  it  ^ 
but  the  wounds  of  the  left  eye  are  without  remedy.  All  Babylon, 
in  deploring  the  fate  of  Zadig,  venerated  the  profound  knowledge 
of  Hermes.  Two  days  after,  the  tumor  discharged  itself 
spontaneously,  and  Zadig  was  perfectly  cured.  Hermes  wrote  a 
book,  in  which  his  object  was  to  prove  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
been  cured.'* 


[to  be  continued!] 
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"  The  valgtr  thus  tfaiougli  imitation  err. 
As  oft  the  learned  by  being  singular  ; 
So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
By  chance  go  ri^t,  they  purposely  go  wrong : 
So  schismatics  the  plain  (>eliever8  quit. 
And  are  but  damn'd  for  hating  too  much  wit." 

POPE. 
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Reverend  Sir^ 

In  still  continuing  to  dilute  the  poetical  pre-eminence 
of  Pope,  it  would  seem  you  are  of  opinion,  that  your  inva- 
riable principles  have  made  some  impression  on  the  public  mind ; 
that  it  begins  to  pause  in  its  judgment,  to  doubt  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  poetical  creed,  which  has  continued  nearly  a  century  to  fix  its 
belief,  and  to  suspect  die  correctness  of  that  taste  which  had  here- 
tofore determined  it  to  rank  Pope,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  among 
the  first,  of  English  poets.  In  forming  this  judgment,  however, 
I  suspect  you  have  listened  more  to  the  suggestions  of  self-adula- 
tion, and  the  ambition  of  founding  a  new  poetic  creed,  than  to 
the  sober  conclusions  of  reason  and  philosophy ;  for  I  trust,  diat 
neither  the  revolutions  of  empire^  nor  the  vicissitudes  of  literature, 
will  ever  lead  men  to  believe,  that  the  subject  of  a  poem  consti- 
tutes more  of  its  poetical  excellency,  than  it  derives  from  the  cre- 
ative genius  of  the  poet  himself.  Believing,  however,  that  moral 
as  well  as  physical  diseases,  are  more  easily  eradicated  in  their 
growth,  than  after  they  have  assimilated  with  the  natural  habits 
and  constitution,  you  will  not  feel  displeased,  that  I  should  address 
you  as  the  author  of  a  theory,  which,  if  once  established,  would 
not  only  vitiate  the  purity  of  public  taste,  but  send  down  to 
posterity,  with  diminished  lustre,  the  character  of  a  poet,  whose 
name  should  be  as  immortal  as  his  poetic  genius  was  pre-eminent. 
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If  I  prove  your  theory  to  be  erroneous^  you  will  feel  indebted  to 
me  for  undeceiving  yoiiy  and  you  will  remove  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who 

«  Drily  plain,  without  inventipn*s  aid, 

Write  dull  receipts  how  poems  may  be  made.'' 

Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  the  writer  who  reviewed  your 
principles  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  feel  no  hesitation  in  phcing 
Pope  by  the  side  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  In  granting  him  this 
honorable  distinction,  they  only  expressed  a  feeling  which  has 
long  since  communicated  itself  to  all  ranks.  The  common  feel- 
ing of  mankind  is  the  true  standard  of  taste ;  but  if  the  vox  poptdi 
be  the  vox  Dei  in  any  spedes  of  literature,  it  is  particularly  so  in 
poetry,  the  creations  and  associations  of  which,  are  addressed  to 
the  feelings  and  imagination  alone.  In  judging  of  the  poetical 
character,  it  is  he  only  who  can  feel,  that  is  qualified  to  decide ;  and 
as  Nature,  in  the  distribution  of  her  gifts  to  man,  has  more  largely 
endowed  him  with  the  susceptibilities  of  feeling,  than  with  the 
discriminations  of  intellect,  the  generality  of  mankind  are  better 
quafified  to  judge  of  an  art,  whose  influence  is  confined  to  the 
heart  and  its  affections,  than  of  theories  that  address  themselves 
to  the  understanding  alone.  All  men  are  not  qualified  to  deter- 
mine, whether  a  proposition  be  true  or  false ;  but  all  men  must 
know  how  they  feel  affected  by  the  sentiments  and  images  of 
poetry ;  and  as  the  merits  of  a  poet  entirely  consist  in  exciting  the 
feelings  which  he  intended  to  excite,  every  man  can  tell,  whether 
he  feel  them  himself  or  not ;  and  if  the  generality  of  mankind  agree 
in  their  feelings,  the  pre-eminence  (rf  the  poet  is  not  only  estabtish- 
ed,  but  demonstrated. 

You,  Sir,  however,  who  are  a  host  in  yourself,  and  capable,  if 
not  of  confuting,  at  least  of  disputing  with  all  the  admirers  of 
P(q>e,  refuse  him  the  honorable  station  which  has  been  assigned 
Um  by  the  suffrages  of  the  public,  and  insist  that  he  must  descend 
from  his  throne,  to  rank  with  an  inferior  order  of  poets.  You 
hive  not  favored  us  with  the  names  of  the  poets  whom  you  think 
fit  companions  for  Pope ;  but  you  have  suffidentiy  enabled  us  to 
collect  from  the  spirit  of  your  strictures,  that  he  must  rank  with 
no  natural  poet.  Do  not  suspect  that  I  use  the  word  naturalj  in 
the  gross  ami  vulgar  meaning  which  Pope  would  attach  to  it : 
I  use  it  in  that  refined  and  privileged  sense  which  it  conveys  in  the 
purer  diction  of  Mr.  Bowles.  By  ranking  with  no  natural  poety 
I  mean  to  say,  that  Pope  must  rank  with  no  poet  who  talks  about 
nature,  who  takes  his  images,  irom  nature — ^whose  subject  is 
nature — who  affects  to  admire  only  what  is  sublime  in  nature,  and 
to  look  down  with  indifference  from  the  sublime  pinnacle  of  his 
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own  mightiness  on  all  the  productions  of  art,  because;  forsooth, 
they  are  the  works  of  his  own  hands.  Such  a  poet  is  entitled  to  I 
immortality,  if  your  theory  be  entitled  to  credit ;  and,  no  doubt,  ' 
you  would  become  as  immortal  yourself  as  Homer  or  Virgil,  had 
you  not  come  into  the  world  so  many  ages  after  them.  With  ! 
regard  to  future  immortality,  however,  your  fame  must  necessa- 
rily be  co-existent  with  theirs  ;  for  as  you  were  acquainted,  in  all  j 
probability,  with  this  golden  theory  of  nature,  before  you  began  i 
to  serve  your  apprenticeship  to  the  Muses,''  you  must  have  stu* 
diously  avoided  all  tenns  of  art  in  your  poetical  works ;  and  as  a 
poem,  according  to  your  inestimable  theory,  which  so  admirably 
dispenses  with  all  the  finer  associations  ^d  creations  of  .genius> 
derives  its  poetical  beauty  from  nature,"  and  from  nature  alone, 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  poetical  beauty"  of  your  works  must  far 
exceed  that  of  Homer  or  Virgil.  Tour  poems  are  all  nature ; 
t)ieirs  are  frequently  polluted  with  terms  of  art.  You  liave  there- 
fore frequently  thrust  nature  in,  where  they  would  have  thrust 
her  out.  As  your  poetry  \%  then  more  natural,  and  more  richly 
decorated  with  natural  images,  which,  yoif  say,  «  are  more  beauti- 
ful and  sublime  than  any  images  dr^wn  from  art ;  and  therefore, 
per  ^e,  more  poetical,"  it  foUows  very  clearly,  that  your  pre- 
eminence as  a  poet,  will  far  outshine  that  of  Homer  or  Virgil,  and 
that  you  must  be  henceforth  looked  upon  as  the  prince  of  poeta» 
It  matters  little  that  their  genius,  invention,  execution,  and 
mental  energies  should  be  superior  to  yours ;  for  your  theory 
packs  genius,  invention,  and  execution  out  of  doors  at  once,  when 
you  tell  us  that  "  a  description  of  a  forest  is  more  poetical  than^  a 
description  of  a  cultivated  garden^  whatever  might  be  thb 

DIFF^ENCE  OF  MERIT  IN  POINT  OF  EXECUTION."     Now,  Sir, 

as  your  poems  are  all  forests,  that  is,  all  images  and  subjects  taken 
from  nature ;  and  as  such  subjects  and  images  are  more  poetical, 
«  whatever  might  be  the  difierence  of  merit  in  point  of  execution,*' 
it  is  as  clear  as  demonstration  itself,  that  your  works  must  be 
more  poetical  than  those  of  Homer  or  Virgil,  and  consequently^ 
that  you  are  a  greater  poet  than  either.  In  saying  that  sdl  your 
subjects  and  images  are  taken  from  nature,  I  merely  suppose  so 
from  your  own  theory  ;  for  who  would  choose  any  other,  subjects 
or  images,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  value  of  them,  and  the 
immoitality  which  they  are  calcubted  to  confer  upon  the  lowest 
and  the  most  sluggish  of  the  Dunciad  tribe  ? 
,  It  matters  little,  according  to  your  invariable  principles,"  how 
ignorant  a  poet  may  be  of  nature  itself,  provided  he  talk  of  nothing 
else, — ^how  ignorant  he  may  be  of  the  soul  and  spirit  of  poetry,  or 
of  the  propriety  of  the  images  which  he  introduces  into  it,  provided 
they  are  tsdcen  from  nature  alone,  and  excite  no  associations  conr 
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nected  with  art,  or  its  productions.  I  am  aware  that  this  will 
appear  to  some  oiF  your  readers,  not  to  be  ostensibly  your  theory  j 
fdr  it  is  so  enveloped  in  sophistry  of  diction,  and  confusion  of 
terms,  that  it  is  calculated  to  deceive  some,  and  to  confound  others 
in  labyrinths  of  inexplicable  and  indefinite  meaning.  I  am,  how- 
fcret,  prepared  to  prove,  that  this  is  virtually  your  theory  *,  and  I 
am  equaUy  prepared  to  prove,  that  your  theory  would  make 

Thomson's  Seasons^  infinitely  more  oeautiful  and  poetical  than 
Ae    Iliad,'*  or  "  Paradise  Lost." 

I  regret,  indeed,  that  I  should  have  to  take  up  the  subject  after 
Lord  Byron,  whose  reply  to  you  is  the  reply  of  a  philosopher,  a 
poet,  and  a  writer  of  refined  and  classical  taste,  and  which  you 
acknowledge  yourself  to  be  at  once  argumentative  and  eloquent." 
But  neither  refined  taste,  nor  philosophy,  usine  the  term  in  its 
enlarged  acceptation,  I  mean  that  philosophy  which  looks  only  to 
the  grander  and  sublimer  operations  of  nature,  without  descending 
to  that  metaphysical  abstraction,  that  watches  and  detects  the  mi- 
nuter elements  of  which  she  is  composed,  can  enable  us  to  silence 
a  writer  whose  baseless  theories  are  profoundly  immerged  in  what 
I  have  already  called  labyrinths  of  inexplicable  and  indefinite 
meaning*''  It  seems  to  have  escaped  Lord  Byron,  that  die  fallacy 
of  your  theory  lay*in  your  words,  and  therefore  he  replied  to  you 
as  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  rather  than  as  a  metaphysician.  In 
this,  I  think  his  Lordship  has  erred,  fdr  it  is  only  as  a  metaphysi-^ 
cian  that  he  could  enter  the  labyrinths,  and  explore  the  secret 
holds,  in  which  you  had  secured,  or  hoped  to  secure,  your  doubtful 
retreat— in  a  word,  that  he  could  prove,  either  that  your  proposi- 
tions conveyed  no  meaning,  or  that  if  they  conveyed  any,  it  was  a 
meaning,  founded  in  error,  supported  by  sophistry,  sind  clothed  in 
the  light  drapery  of  sensible  though  unsubstantial  reality.  Lord 
Byron  probably  had  not  patience  to  pursue  you  through  all 
the  involutions  and  oppositions  of  sense  that  characterize  your 

invariable  principles,"  and  the  variable  arguments  by  which  you 
endeavor  to  maintain  them  :  probably  the  sublime  conceptions  and 
rapid  energies  that  characterize  hi^  writings,  would  not  sufier  him 
to  linger  over  privations  of  thought,  or  to  seek  for  gleams  of  un- 
derstanding amid  wastes  of  intellect*  If,  therefore,  I  succeed  in 
demonstrating  the  fallacy  of  your  invariable  principles,"  perhaps 
I  should  attribute  iny  success  to  the  want  of  genius,  rather  than  to 
the  possession  of  it. 

lK>rd  Byron  says,  that,  in  poetry,  the  subject  is  nothing,  the  t 
exe<iution  is  every  thing,  lliis  position  his  lordship  has  satisfac*  / 
torily  proved  ;  though,  ^om  not  attacking  the  evil  at  the  root,  and  * 
proving  that  neither  images,  taken  from  art  or  nature,  are  poetical  i 
per  se,  he  has  left  you  an  opportunity>  of  replying  to  him  again ; 
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and  you  will  always  reply,  till  this  fallacy  on  which  your  whole 
theory  rests,  is,  to  borrow  an  expression  from  yourself,  blown 
away  to  the  winds/'  While,  tlierefore,  I  agree  with  his  Iiprdship 
in  all  the  arguments  which  he  has  advanced  against  your  imrariable 
principles,  I  differ  with  him  only  in  granting  images  or  objects  to 
be  poetical  per  se;  and  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  £be  reasons  that  have  led  me  to  do*so*  Withyoilr. 
principles  and  illustrations  I  disagree  in  toto ;  and  if  I  succeed  in 
proving  that  there  is  no  object,  either  in  art  or  nature,  «  poetical 
per  se^"  your  principles  necessarily  are  only  the  "  airy  nothings'*  of 
your  own  creation,  to  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  will  never  be 
able  to  give    a  local  habitation  and  a  name.'' 

Tour  principles  are  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
tenth  volume  of  your  edition  of  Pope's  Works  :* — 

I  presume  it  will  readily  be  granted,  that  all  images  drawn 
from  what  is  beautiful  or  sublime  in  the  works  of  nature,  are  more 
beautiful  and  sublime  than  any  images  drawn  from  art,  and  that 
they  are  therefore,  per  se,  more  poetical." 

«  In  like  manner,  those  passions  of  the  human  heart  which 
belong  to  nature  in  general,  are,  per  se,  more  adapted  to  the 
higher  species  of  poetry,  than  those  which  are  derived  from  inci- 
dental and  trandent  manners.  A  description  of  a  forest  is  more 
poetical  thsm  a  description  of  a  cultivated  garden,  and  the  paissions 
which  are .  pourtrayed  in  the  epistle  of  an  Eloisa,  render  such  a 
poem  more  poetical  (whatever  might  be  the  difference  of  merit  in 
point  of  execution),  intrinsically  more  poetical,  than  a  poem  foun^ 
ded  on  the  characters,  incidents,  and  modes  of  artificial  life  i  for 
instance,  the  <  Rape  of  the  Lock.' " 

<^  If  this  be  admitted,  the  rule  by  which  we  would  estimate 
Pope's  general  poetical  character  would  be  obvious." 

Here  we  hav^  the  sum  and  substance  of  your  principles.  What 
follows  is  a  mere  elucidation  of  them  j  and  as  your  propositions  are 
laid  down  dogmatically,  and  without  any  qualification  whatever, 
diey  must  stand  or  fall  by  themselves.  If  they  be  erroneous,  they 
cannot  be  explained  away  by  any  logical  evasions,  nor  redeemed 
by  that  torture  of  argument  to  which  writers,  engaged  in  a  hope- 
less cause,  have  so  frequently  recourse. 

Toiv  first  principle  is,  that  images  drawn  from  what  is  beau- 
tiful  or  sublime  in  the  works  of  nature,  are  more  beautiful  and 
sublime  than  any  images  drawn  from  art,  and  that  they  are,  there- 
fore, per  sCf  more  poetical "  In  this  proposition  you  evidently 
confound  ^e  terms  beautiful  and  sublime  with  poetical ;  for,  to 
say  that  an  object  is  poetical  in  proportion  as  it  is  sublime  and 
b^utiful,  is  to  say,  that  sublime,  beautiful,  and  poetical»  are  ^y* 
nonymous  tarm8~a  fallacy  the  more  necessary  to  be  detected,  as 
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it  has  given  die  arguments  ni^ich  you  have  used  in  your  reply  to 
Lord  Byron,  a  degree  of  plausibility,  which  vanishes  into  air,  the 
moment  we  perceive  the  sophistry  on  which  it  rests.  If  every 
thing  that  is  beautiful  and  sublime  be  also  poetical,  it  follows,  that 
the  Deity  is  the  most  poetical  of  all  beings,  because  he  is  the  most 
sublime ;  and  yet,  if  any  person  spoke  to  you  of  a  poetical  deity,  I 
doubt  whether  you  would  imagine  for  a  moment,  that  he  alluded 
to  the  sublime  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  That  a  sublime 
object  may  be  a  proper  subject  for  poetical  description  I  do  not 
deny,  while  I  maintain  that  other  objects  are  equally  so  ;  but  that 
a  sublime  object  is  a  poetical  one,  I  believe  no  person  will  admit. 
Beautiful  and  poetical  objects  are  equally  distinct  from  each  other. 
The  fair  sex  are  generally  allowed  to  afford  us  the  best  specimens 
of  beauty ;  but  who  would  think  of  calling  his  wife  the  most  poeti- 
cal woman  in  England,  if  she  happened  to  be  the  most  beautiful  ? 
1  doubt  whether  she  would  even  be  the  best  subject  for  poetical 
description ;  and  though  I  admit,  that  the  most  beautiful  of  wo- 
men will  always  be  acknowledged  by  mankind  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  sensible  objects,  yet  there  will  still  be  many  objects  in 
nature,  infinitely  better  calculated  for  poetic  description  than  the 
mere  personal  form  or  beauty  of  the  most  beautiful  woman. 
Were  I  even  to  confine  myself  to  woman  alone,  I  think  few  will 
deny,  that  her  virtues,  her  sensibilities,  and  the'  union  of  her 
mental  attractions  and  sympathetic  affections,  yield  more  rapture 
and  enthusiasm  to  the  associations  of  the  poet,  and  are  consequently 
capable  of  being  rendered  more  poetical,  than  the  most  exquisite 
delineations  of  mere  external  form.  In  saying,  therefore,  that 
whatever  is  beautiful  and  sublime  must  be  poetical,  you  have 
attached  a  latitude  of  meaning  to  the  term,  which  neither  the 
English  nor  any  other  language  will  admit.  Those  writers  who 
have  most  profoundly  investigated  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful,  never  imagined  they  were  only  writing 
treatises  on  the  poetical  j  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  if  every  thing 
sublime  and  beautiful  be  poetical,  all  the  works  written  on  these 
subjects  since  the  time  of  Longinus,  are  so  many  treatises  on 
poetry.  You  had,  no  doubt,  your  own  reasons  for  not  explaining 
to  your  readers  the  fixed  and  definite  idea  which  you  attached  to 
the  term  poetical ;  and  had  you  even  been  willing  to  do  so,  it  is 
still  a  question  whether  you  were  acquainted  with  it  j  or  whether 
you  attached  any  certain  idea,  or  association  of  ideas,  to  the  term 
at  all.  Nothing  can  be  more  favorable  to  the  aims  of  a  contro- 
versial writer  than  the  latitude  of  meaning  that  is  attached  to  some 
terms ;  but  there  is  a  certain  boundary,  beyond  whicli  no  correct, 
or  even  sensible  writer,  will  extend  the  terms  which  he  makes  use 
of.    It  is,  moreover,  a  duty  in  every  writer,  vrho  rests  an  argu- 
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ment  on  any  term^  to  explain  in  what  sense  he  uses  it  at  the 
time. 

It  appears,  therefore,  either  that  you  attached  no  fixed  meanmg 
to  the  term  poetical,  or  that  you  purposely  used  it  in  a  vague  and 
undefined  dense,  in  order  that  the  ambiguity  of  your  terms  might 
gain  credence  to  the  fallacy  of  your  arguments.  It  will,  howeveri 
soon  appear,  if  you  submit  to  the  conclusions  that  obviously  result 
from  your  own  arguments  and  principles,  that  you  have  entirely 
mistaken  the  true  nature  of  poetry  *,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
distich  which  you  have  so  frequently  applied  to  Lord  Byron,  is 
more  applicable  to  yourself : 


I  will  readily  grant,  that  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing poetical,  beautiful,  and  sublime  images  from  each 
other;  or,  if  it  should  be  easy  to  determine  whether  a  certain 
image  be  beautiful,  poetical,  or  sublime,  it  would  still  be  found 
difficult  to  tell,  what  universally  distinguished  all  objects  and 
images  to  which  these  terms  are  applicable.  But,  though  all  wri- 
ters have  felt,  and  many  eminent  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
remove,  this  difficulty,  you,  I  believe,  are  the  only  writer  who 
have  confounded  them  with  each  other.  You  go  still  farther,  and 
tell  us,  that  whatever  is  picturesque  is  also  poetical,  in  which  case 
it  must  be  sublime  and  beautiful  also.  In  truth,  the  poetical  be- 
comes whatever  you  choose  to  make  of  it  5  so  that  no  one  can  be 
surprised  at  the  little  embarrassment  with  which  you  seem  to  defend 

Jour  theory,  who  perceives  the  latitude  of  meaning,  if  it  may  not 
e  called  total  want  of  meaning,  which  you  attach  to  the  words  on 
which  your  arguments  principally  depend. 

But  perhaps  you  will  reply,  that  you  do  not  use  the  terms  poe- 
tical, beautiful,  sublime,  and  picturesque,  as  synonymous ;  and 
contend,  that  though  every  thing  beautiful,  sublime,  and  pictur- 
esque, is  poetical,  it  does  not  follow,  that  every  thing  poetical  must 
be  sublime.  That  you  will  make  use  of  this  argument,  I  am  in- 
cHned  to  think  from  the  following  notice,  prefixed  to  your  Reply 
to  Lord  Byron :  "  It  would  be  important  for  the  reader  to  keep  in 
mind,  one  plain  distinction  in  reading  what  is  here  offi?red. 
Whatever  is  picturesque  is  so  far  poetical ;  but  all  that  is  poetical 
does  not  require  to  be  picturesque.*'  By  a  parity  of  reasoning  you 
will  reply,  that  whatever  is  sublime  and  beautiful  is  safat  poeti- 
cal ;  though  whatever  is  poetical  does  not  require  to  be  sublime 
and  beautiful.  Now,  Sir,  if  this  argument  be  just,  it  follows,  that 
the  poetical  is  a  genus,  of  which  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  &c. 


It  grieves  me  much,  the  clerk  mi^ht  say  again. 
Who  writes  so  well  should  ever  write  in  vain." 
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are  species.  T,ou  caimot  consider  them  as  difierent  qualities  of  it, 
for  ir  the  subUme  were  a  mere  quality  of  the  poetical,  the  sublime 
kself  could  not  be  poetical,  inasmuch  as  nothing  can  be  poetical 
that  wants  any  of  the  qualities  that  essentially  constitute  its  pro- 
per nature  and  distinctive  character,  in  whatever  this  proper  cha- 
racter consists.  But  as  the  sublime,  in  this  case,  would  be  only 
one  of  die  qualities  that  constitute  the  poetical,  it  could  not  be 
poetical  itself,  as  it  would  not  contain  the  other  qualities  that 
belong  to  it,  as  the  beautiful,  the  picturesque,  &c.  The  lion  is 
distinguished  from  other  animals  by  his  large  head,  snaggy  and 
pendent  mane,  strength  of  limb,  formidable  countenance,  horrible 
roar,  &c.  If  an  animal  possessed  one  of  these  qualities,  such  as 
a  large  head,  he  would  not  be  a  lion  ;  nor  even  if  he  resembled 
the  lion  in  his  nature,  instinct,  and  all  the  qualities  by  which  he 
is  distinguished,  but  wanted  his  large  head,  or  any  individual 
quality  that  essentially  belongs  to  him,  he  would  not  be  a  lion, 
though  he  might  belong  to  the  tribe  of  which  he  is  a  species.  If 
then  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  and  the  picturesque,  be  different 
qualities  of  the  poetical,  neither  of  them  can  be  poetical  in  itself, 
as  neither  of  them  embraces  all  or  any  of  the  other  qualities  that 
belong  to  it ;  for  a  mental  as  well  as  a  material  object,  is  made 
up,  not  of  one  but  of  the  whole  aggregate  of  qualities  that  sug- 
gested its  idea  to  the  mind. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  if  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  and 
the  picturesque,  be  poetical,  they  must  be  so  many  diflFerent  speciesi, 
of  which  poetical  is  a  genus.  Now,  if  a  sublime,  a  beautiful, 
and  a  picturesque  object,  be  each  of  them  a  species  of  the  poetL- 
cal,  each  of  them  must 'possess  in  itself  all  the  qualities  that  con- 
stitute the  poetical ;  as  a  man,  a  horse,  and  a  deer,  contain  each 
of  them  in  itself,  every  quality  that  enters  into  our  idea  of  the 
generic  term,  animal.  It  therefore  follows,  that  wherever  we 
meet  a  sublime  object  or  image  in  writing,  it  must  be  poetical, 
because  it  contains  its  poetical  nature  in  itself.  And  this  you  sub- 
sequently admit,  when  you  tell  us,  that  objects  are  poetical  in 
themselves,  per  se,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  manner  in 
whi^h  they  are  described.  The  sun,"  you  say,  "  would  be 
poetical  if  it  shone  upon  none  of  the  emmets  of  earth»  man,  or 
his  little  works,  per  se^  abstractedly."   Tou  likewise  affirm,  that, 

the  ocean  wants  not  the  accessaries  of  any  thing  human  to 
make  it  sublime,  and  therefore  poetical."  Wherever  the  sun  or 
the  ocean  occurs  in  description,  they  must  be  therefore  poetical, 
because  their  poetical  nature  is  not  contingent,  not  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  description,  nor  on  any  thing  human.  Now, 
it  is  easy  to  make  an  experiment,  and  try  whether  images  sublime 
in  themselves,  Svill  be  poetical  wherever  they  are  met  in  descrip- 
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tion.  To  this  mode  of  putting  your  theory  to  the  test^  you  can- 
not reasonably  object,  as  you  have  yourself  set  the  example ;  and 
if  you  even  had  not,  you  could  not  object  to  it.  As  you  have 
particularly  pitched  on  the  sun  and  the  ocean,  as  two  of  the  ob- 
jects that  are  always  poetical,  *^perse^  abstractedly,  and  without 
the  accessaries  of  any  thing  human,"  I  have  introduced  them 
both  into  the  two  following  lines,  which  I  hardly  think  you  will 
call  poetical : 

The  SU71  had  risen  before  we  left  town, 

And  we  got  within  sight  of  the  ocean  about  five  o'clock. 

Now,  Sir,  if  these  two  lines  be  not  poetical,  it  is  certain,  that 
we  may  meet  with  your  Sun  and  Ocean,  and  all  your  abstract  poe- 
tical images,  in  a  thousand  narratives  and  descriptions,  that  have 
not  a  particle  of  poetry  in  them :  and  if  not,  to  what  purpose  are 
they  called  poetical  ?  Perhaps  you  will  reply,  that  though  these 
lines  are  not  entirely  poetical,  yet  that  that  part  of  them  is  poeti- 
cal which  is  occupied  by  the  sun  and  ocean.  If  so,  the  two  fol- 
lowing lines  must  be  extremely  poetical,  judging  of  poetical  Hnes 
by  the  portion  of  them  devoted  to  poetical  words. 

The  sun,  stars,  planets,  and  firmament. 
Give  light  to  the  ocean  and  the  earth. 

If  these  two  lines  be  not  poetical,  I  fear  your  sublime  poetical 
images,  those  images  that  are  poetical,  without  the  accessaries 
of  any  thing  human,"  are  worth  but  little ;  for  I  cannot  under- 
stand a  person  who  tells  me,  that  certain  terms  are  poetical  in 
themselves,  and  yet  acknowledges,  that  two  lines  are  not  poetical 
in  which  several  of  them  are  collected  together.  You  cannot 
repl^,  that  they  would  be  poetical  if  they  were  associated  in  a 
poetical  manner  ;  because  this  would  be  to  admit,  diat  their  poetry 
depended  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  were  introduced,  not 
on  themselves,  which  is  the  very  theory  Lord  Byron  supports, 
and  to  which  yours  stands  directly  opposed.  If  you  and  I  were 
CO  write  a  poem  on  the  same  siibject,  and  agreed  to  introduce 
only  the  same  images,  the  public,  no  doubt,  would  call  yours  a 
beaudfiil  poem,  and  mine  something  that 

Learn'd  to  crawl  upon  poetic  feet. 

Whence,  then,  would  the  difference  arise  i  Not  certainly  from 
the  difference  of  our  subjects,  or  images  \  £or  they  would  be  the 
same.  I  doubt,  then,  whether  human  ingenuity  can  point  out 
any  cause  for  your  production  being  poetry  and  poetical,  and 
n^ne  being  prosing,  prosaic  verse,  except  the  difierence  of  our 
manner  or  execution;  and,  consequently,  the  entire  of  poetry 
must  depend  on  this  nwnner  or  execution.   That  none  of  it  de- 
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petidd  updn  the  subject  is  manlfiest  from  my  composition  not 
being  in  the  least  degree  poetical ;  which  could  not  possibly  be  the 
case,  if  the  subject  or  images  were  in  the  least  poetical  per  se, 
j^sttactedly,  and  without  the  accessaries  of  atiy  thing  human. 

If  you  should  take  a  new  ground,  tLtid  say,  th^  by  poetical 
images,  and  a  poetical  subject,  you  mean  images  and  subjects 
Calculated  for  poetry,  my  argument  stitl  reduces  you  to  the  same 
dilemm^i  as  In  the  former  case ;  for  it  proves,  that  whatever  the 
ftubject  <st  images  may  be,  or  however  well  calculated  for  poetry, 
dMf  description  of  them  will  have  no  poetry  whatever,  but  what 
it  derives  ftom  the  manner  or  execution  of  the  poet.  Whenever 
a  description,  therefore,  is  poetical,  it  derives,  in  all  cases  what- 
eret,  thi^  character  from  the  genius  of  the  poet ;  which  genius 
you  may  <all  manner,  execution,  treatment,  handling,  invention, 
gMttis,  or  by  whatever  other  term  you  please.  If  the  subject 
were  poetical  in  itself,  it  would  continue  to  retain  this  character 
in  the  most  unpoetical  hands.  As,  then,  in  all  cases  where  an 
object  ot  image  is  poetical  in  description,  it  is  rendered  so  entirely 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  introduced,  nothing  surely  can  be 
more  romantic  than  to  attribute  its  being  poetical  to  any  other 
cause  than  that  by  which  it  is  effected. 

Agiiitn,  Sifj  if  picturesque  description  be  a  speties  of  poetry, 
die  foHoWing  extract  from  a  most  picturesque  fragment,  is  poetical 
in  the  highest  degree: 

^  Sir  Bertrand  turned  his  steed  towards  the  wolds,  hoping  to 
cross  these  dreary  moots  before  the  curfew.  Night  overtook  him. 
It  was  one  of  those  nights  when  the  moon  gives  a  faint  glimmer- 
ing of  fight  through  the  /thick  black  clouds  of  a  lowering  sky. 
Now  and  then  she  suddenly  emerged  in  full  splendor  from  her 
▼eil,  iO^  then  instantly  retired  behind  it,  having  just  served  to 
give  the  forlorn  Sir  Bertrand  a  wide  extended  prospect  over  the 
desolate  Waste.  « •  •  •  •  <He  had  not  long  continued  in  that  posture 
wheh  the  sullen  toll  of  a  distant  bell  struck  his  eats.  He  started 
npf  and,  turning  towards  the  sound,  discerned  a  dim,  twinkling 
light— -^nd  by  a  momentary  gUmpse  of  moon-light  he  had  full 
view  of  a  large,  Antique  mansion,  v^ith  turrets  at  the  comers,  ^d 
an  ample  porch  in  the  centre.  TTie  injuries  of  time  were  strongly 
marked  on  every  thing  abbut  it.  The  roof  in  various  places  was 
£dkn  ini,  the  battlements  were  half  demolished,  and  the  windows 
brdien  and  dismantled.  A  drawbridge,  with  a  ruinous  gateway 
at  ^h  end,  led  to  the  court  before  the  building.  He  entered, 
and  instantly  the  fight,  which  proceeded  from  a  window  in  one 
of  Ae  turrets,  glided  along  and  vanished.  The  moon  sunk  be- 
neath a  black  cloud,  and  the  night  was  darker  than  ever.  All 
wa*  89ent« — ^ At  the  same  instant,  a  deep  sullen  toll  sounded  from 
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the  turret.   He  lifted  up  the  latch  of  the  gate — the  heavy  door 

creaking  upon  its  hinges,  reluctantly  yielded  to  his  hand  

He  beheld  across  a  hall,  upon  a  brge  staircase,  a  pale  bluish  flame, 
which  cast  a  dismal  gleam  of  light  around.  He  advanced  towards 
it— it  retired — he  followed  in  silent  horror,  treading  lightly,  for 
the  echoes  of  his  footsteps  startled  him  !" 

This  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  but  is  it  exceedingly  poetical,  or 
can  it  properly  be  called  a  fragment  of  a  poem  ?  It  so,we  have 
many  poems  in  the  English  language  which  were  never  recognised 
as  such whose  authors  never  knew  themselves  to  be  poets  • 
and  who  have  never  been  acknowledged  such  by  the  world- 
It  is  not,  however,  in  the  least  necessary  to  prove,  that  the  sub- 
lime, the  beautiful,  and  the  picturesque,  differ  from  the  poetical, 
in  order  to  prove  the  mistaken  view  of  poetry  on  which  your 
principles  are  founded,  and  the  fallacy  of  attributing  the  poeti- 
cal excellency"  of  a  poem  to  the  subject,  and  not  to  the  art  and 
powers  of  the  poet.    I  will  then  grant,  for  a  moment,  that  what- 
ever is  sublime  is  also  poetical ;  and  I  still  maintain,  that  whatever 
is  poetical  in  a.  poem,  must  depend  on  the  art  and  powers  of  the 
poet. 

I  must  then  distinguish  two  sorts  of  sublime— the  sublime  in 
nature,  and  the  sublime  in  description.    These ,  vou  have  con- 
founded with  each  other,  as  you  have  all  your  otner  terms  ;  and 
no  doubt  this  confusion  of  terms  has  served,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  confound  yourself,  though  it  may  have  astonished  your  admir- 
ers.   The  naturals  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  France,  admire 
in  proportion  as  they  do  not  understand :  they  adore  idealisms, 
because,  in  their  opinion,  they  require  neither  common  sense  nor 
reason ;  and  as  nature  is  die  most  inexplicable  of  all  things,  they 
enlist  under  her  banners,  and  affect  to  be  her  disciples,  while  they 
are,  in  reality,  her  most  perverse  and  obstinate  enemies.    I  distin- 
guish, then,  the  sublime  in  nature  from  the  sublime  in  descrip- 
tion, and  say,  that  your  arguments  can  have  reference  only  to  the 
latter,  though  you  generally  rest  them  on  the  former.    The  sun 
and  ocean  may  be  as  poetical  as  you  please  to  make  them  in  nature; 
but  this  poetry  belongs  as  little  to  you,  to  Pope,  or  to  any  other 
poet  whatever,  as  it  does  to  all  mankind.    If  the  sun  be  poetical,  j 
this  proves  neither  you  nor  him  a  good  or  bad  poet :  the  sun  has 
not  covenanted  to  impart  any  portion  of  its  poetry  to  either  of 
you  I  and  therefore  if  Bavius  introduced  the  sun  into  a  descripUon, 
it  would  be  as  poetical  as  if  it  were  introduced  by  Homer,  so  far 
as  regards  the  poetry  which  it  possesses  in  nature.    If  it  canies 
its  poetical  nature  with  it  into  description,  it  must  do  so  always, 
by  whomsoever  the  description  is  written  j  and  so  tar  as  the  ab- 
stract poetical  nature  of  the  sun  is  poetical  in  description,  it  is 
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equally  so  m  all  descriptions.  If,  then,  the  sun  be  more  poetical 
in  one  description  than  another,  the  difference  nlust  arise  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  introduced,  and  therefore  the  superiority  of 
the  one  poet  over  the  other  arises  from  his  manner,  genius,  &c. 
and  not  from  the  sun  or  the  introduction  of  it  into  his  poem. 
Now,  supposing  you  were  to  introduce  the  sun  into  a  poem,  and 
Mr.  Campbell  to  introduce  a  ship,  is  it  not  obvious,  that  in  com- 
paring your  respective  merits  as  poets,  and  in  determining  which 
of  you  should  rank  highest  in  the  poetical  world,  we  must  not  look 
for  a  moment  to  the  image  which  either  of  you  have  introduced, 

I  because  if  the  sun  were,  per  se,  more  poetical  than  the  ship,  yet 
this  part  of  its  poetry  is  no  concern  of  yours  ?  Tou  derive  no 
"poetical  pre-eminence"  from  it;  for  it  would  be  as  poetical  in 
the  productions  of  the  veriest  scribbler,  nay  in  the  language  of  the 
idiot  who  happens  to  talk  of  the  sun,  as  it  would  be  in  yours.  If 
then  you  render  it  more  poetical  in  description  than  a  common 
scribbler,  the  difference  will  arise  from  your  manner,  and  there- 
fore your  merits  must  be  estimated  by  your  manner  alone,  as  it 
is  it  alone  that  has  enabled  you  to  render  your  description  more 
poetical  than  his.  If,  accordingly,  the  mere  introduction  of  the 
son  confers  no  poetical  pre-eminence,"  no  eminence  of  any 
kind  upon  you,  but  what  it  would  confer  upon  an  idiot,  and  if 
it  be  manner  alone  that  determines  poetical  pre-eminence,  it 
b  obrious  that,  in  comparing  your  poetical  merits  with  those  of 
Mr.  Campbell,  it  is  only  your  mode  of  handling  or  treating  your 
subject  and  images,  that  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  If 
therefore  his  manner,  style,  execution,  invention,  &c.  be  happier 
and  more  poetic  than  yours,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  you  to  cry  out, 
^  my  description  is  filled  with  all  the  sublime  poetical  images  in 
heaven  and  earth."   The  world  will  look  to  your  manner  of  intro- 

j  during  these  images,  and  the  world,  consequently,  will  determine 

I  your  poetical  merits  by  your  manner  alone. 

The  poet,  therefore,  can  derive  no  poetical  pre-eminence*'  for 
introducing  images  that  are  sublime  in  nature,  because  their  poetry 
or  sublimity  do  not  belong  to  him,  and  therefore,  if  he  can  claim 
any  "poetical  pre-eminence,"  it  must  be  for  images  that  are  sub- 
file in  description.  But  what  renders  an  image  sublime  in  de- 
scription i  If  you  reflect  for  a  moment,  you  will  perceive,  that  it  is 
4e  manner  of  the  describer,  and  not  the  original  sublimity  of  the 
pbject,  whose  image  is  pourtrayed.  The  sublimest  object  in  crea- 
tion will  become  ridiculous  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilful '  artist ; 
Aat  is,  his  description  will  not  be  sublime,  though  the  object  he 
^Icsoibes  is  sublime  in  nature.  The  subject  of  the  following  de- 
scription by  Blackmore  is  exceedingly  sublime ;  but  the  description 
Itself  is  ridiculous,  and  affords  so  good  an  example  pf  the  *\  Art 
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Their  kindled  stores  with  inbred  storms  of  wind 
Blown  lip  to  rage,  and  roaring  out  complaiQ,  ' 
As  torn  Mrith  inward  gripes  and  torturing  pain, 
Laboring  X\^^  cast  their  dreadful  vomit  round,  . 
And  with  their  melted  bowels  spreiid  the  gTOupd. 


You  peroeive  dien,  Sir,  that  the  sublime  in  description  does  not 
depend  upon  die  sublimity  of  the  object  diescribedi  but  derives  its 
entire  sublimity  from  the  manner^  or,  as  you  express  it,  the  exe- 
cution'' of  the  person  who  describes.  Tou  will  no  doubt  reply, 
that  though  a  subject  sublime  in  nature,  nuy  be  rendered  ridicu- 
lous in  description,  yet  unless  it  be  sublime  in  nature,  the  genius 
of  the  poet  cannot  render  it  sublime  in  description.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  the  greater  part  of  the  poets,  who  belong  to  die  no- 
tural  school  of  poetry,  would  fail  ih  making  It  so  \  bdiering,  as 
they  do,  that  it  would  be  unnatural  to  attempt  rendering  an  object 
sublime  in  description,  which  is  not  so  in  nature.  But  I  cannot 
help  saying,  with  Lord  Byron,  «  Away  with  this  cant  about  na- 
ture and  inrariable  principles  of  poetry.  A  great  artist  will  make 
a  block  of  stone  as  sublime  as  a  mountain ;  and  a  ^ood  poet  wHl 
imbue  a  pack  of  cards  widi  more  poetry  than  inhabits  the  forests 
of  America."  If,  however,  you  require  proofs  for  this  assertion,  I 
feel  happy  in  giving  you  one  from  Virgil  and  another  from  Homer, 
for  which  I  acknowledge  myself  indebted  to  Mr.  Payne  Knight. 

There  are  many  things,"  he  says,  «  sublime  in  descripdon  which 
are  not  so  in  reality,  as  diere  are  objects  beautiful  in  painting, 
which  are  not  so  in  nature.  No  person,  I  believe,  ever  fek  any 
sublime  emotions  on  viewing  a  swarm  of  bees  wrangling  in  the 
ur  $  but  Virgil*s  description  of  it,  though  stricdy  true,  b  sublime 
in  the  extreme:-*-* 


£rgo,ubi  ver  nactse  sudum,  camposque  pat^ntes, 
Erumpunt  portis ;  concurritur   sthere  in  alto 
Fit  sonitiis,  magnum  mixtte  glomerantur  in  orbem, 
Prsecipitesquo  caduot.  Non  depsior  aere  grandoj^ 
Nec  de  concuasatantum  pluit  ilice  glandia. 
Ipsi  per  medias  acies,  insi^nibus  alis, 
Ingentes  animos  angusto  in  pectore  versant, 
Usque  adeo  obnixi  tion  cedere,  dum  gravis  aut  bos, 
Attt  bos,  versa  foga  victor  dare  terga  coegit.^ 


««Most  of  the  similes  in  Homer  taken  from  minute  objects  are 
sublime.  There  are  few  persons  who  have  not  seen  crowds  of 
water-fowl  fluttering  about  a  moor  without  feeling  any  sublime 


»  Georgic  iv.  T7. 
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ento^ons  fibm  them :  but  in  the  poet's  numbersy  no  Imagery  tm 
tier  mote  grand,  though  without  one  circumstance  of  exaggera^ 
doni  or  one  metaphor  of  embellishment :~ 

Tm¥  S*^  eocrr'  opwiim  wmfffmv  itvut  woWOf 

A^np  vf  X§ifM09if  Km!(rrpK>v  ufA^t  ^ttipa, 

Efti*  xai  e¥$a  mranrai  ptyaXXoiMifM  mpuyM-tf-f, 

Does  it  require  farther  proof.  Sir,  to  demonstrate  that  the  sub- 
Uflde  in  description  depends  entirely  on  the  genius  of  the  poet ; 
that  without  this  genius  the  most  sublime  object  in  nature  will  be- 
come ridiculous  in  description ;  that  with  this  genius,  the  most  in* 
iliferent  object  will  become  sublime?  If,  then,  the  sublime  in 
description  depends  entirely  on  the  genius  of  the  poet,  and  not 
on  the  subject,  and  if  he  can  derive  no  portion  pf  his  poetic  ex- 
cellency from  the  sublime  in  nature,  as  I  have  already  proved,  it 
Crilows  that  all  sublimity  connected  with  poetical  excellencyi  de- 
pends wholly,  and  without  exception,  on  the  genius  of  die  poet ; 
alkl,  consequently,  if  you  could  succeed  in  proving,  that  whatever 
b  most  sublime  is  also  most  poeticsd,  yet  as  this  very  sublimity 
itself  m«st  he  traced  to  the  genius  of  the  poet  alone,  as  the  most 

'  siMune  ob|ect  in  nature  will  be  ridiculous  without  this  genius,  and 
the  most  indifierent  siArfime,  when  clothed  in  the  magic  vesture  of 
its  endhMmenti  it  is  demonstratively  evident,  that  all  «  poetical 
excellency,"  and  all  poetical  pre-eminence,''  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  genivisi  or.  If  you  prefer,  to  the  execution  of  the  poet  alone. 

'Ifio  passages  which  I  harve  quoted  from  Virgil  ind  Homer  show 
how  unnecessarily  you  request  of  Lord  Byron  « to  remember" 
that  you    speak  not  of  nature  generally,  but  of  images  sublime 

;  or  beautiful  in  nature."  With  regard  to  images  subUme  in  na- 
ture/' I  have  already  proved,  that  they  cannot  be  a  source  of 
"  poetical  excellency,"  tluit  this  excellency  must  be  derived  from 
the  suUime  in  des^ptioii  alone.    Tour  anxiety  then  to  impress  on 

I  Lord  Byron's  mnnd,  that  you  "  speak  not  of  nature  generally,  but 
of  images  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature,"  is  perfectly  unavail- 
ing, as  the  above  passages  prove,  that  iKiture  generally,"  which 
you  think  proper  to  discard  from  "  poetical  excellency,*'  may  be 
tendered  subUme  and  poetical  in  description,  by  the  creative  pencil 
of  genius  i  whereas,  the  niost  subUme  objects  in  natinre  will  be 
ri&ukms  in  description,  where  this  genius  is  absent.  And  yet 
T^teHhis  lordship,  that  if  he  <<had  only  kept  this  circumstance 

'  Iliad,  B.  459. 
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inxecoliectidn,  his  <  hog  in  the  high  wind,  footman's  Ifvery/  &c. 
would  go  for  nothbg ;  for  natural  as  these  images  might  be^  they 
are  neiAer  sublime  nor  beautiful."  It  is  your  argument,  howeTer, 
that  goes  for  nothing ;  for  though  these  objects  are  neither  sublime 
nor  beautiful  in  nature,  they  could  be  rendered  so  in  description; 
and  it  is  only  this  latter  sublimity  that  has  any  relation  to  poetic 
excellency,  as  I  have  already  shown.    You  perceive  then  how  you 
have  confounded  yourself,  by  confounding  the  sublime  in  nature 
with  the  sublime  in  description.   Were  I  to  say,  that  the  liberty 
you  take  with  language  is  unpardonable,  you  could  hardly  think 
me  severe.    You  almost  invariably  call  objects  in  nature  by  the 
name  of  images,  by  which  you  confound  the  copy  with  the  origi- 
nal.   You  say  that  you  «  speak  not  of  images  sublime  or  beauB^ 
ful  in  nature."  I  never  saW,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  you 
never  did  see,  a  sublime  or  beautiful  image  in  nature.  Nature, 
indeed,  presents  us  with  many  sublime  objects ;  but  she  transfers 
to  Art  the  exclusive  right  of  presenting  us  with  the  images  of  these  | 
objects.    Who  then  can  enter  the  fierce  arena  of  controversy 
with  you,  when  you  are  thus  armed  at  all  points,  oblige  your  oppo- 
nent to  understand  all  your  terms,  in  whatever  sense  you  please  to 
annex  to  them,  and  confound  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  the 
appearance  for  the  reality,  and  vice  versa^  as  often  as  you  think 
proper  ?  You  tell  us  that  a    hog  in  a  high  wind,  ;a  footman's 
livery,  Paddington  Canal,"  &c.,  are  natural  but  not  sublime  images. 
I  doubt  whetiier  they  are  one  or  the  other,  because  I  doubt 
whether  you  can  point  out  the  prototypes  in  nature  of  which  they 
are  images. 

Having  shown,  that  if  you  could  even  succeed  in  proving  the 
sublime  to  be  always  poetical,  yet  all  poetical  excellency  and 
poetical  pre-eminence**  must,  even  in  tiiis  case,  result  from  the 
art  and  powers  of  the  poet,"  I  proceed  to  show,  that  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  are  qualities  in  objects,  and  consequently  in  descrip- 
tion, perfectly  distinct  from  the  poetical,  though  an  object  and  a  de- 
scription may  be  sublime  and  poetical,  as  a  woman  may  be  virtu- 
ous and  beautiful  at  the  same  time.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
sublimity  of  a  description  is  as  easily  distinguished  from  its  poetry, 
as  the  beauty  of  a  woman  from  her  virtue. 

I  assert,  then,  in  limine,  that  there  is  not  a  poetical  object  to  be 
found  within  the  whole  compass  of  the  works  of  nature  or  of  art. 
'  An  object,  or  image,  may  be  sublime  or  beautiful,  but  neither 
sublimity  nor  beauty  can  render  an  object  poetical  per  se.  A 
beautiful  object,  for  instance,  whether  it  be  the  work  of  nature  or 
of  art,  derives  its  beauty  from  the  whole  aggregate  and  disposition 
of  parts  and  qualities  which  it  possesses.  Make  the  lips  of  the 
Venus  de  Medicis  thinner  or  thicker,  the  nose  shorter  or  longer, 
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die  attitude  more  or  less  erect,  more  or  less  majestic,  and  you 
lessen  the  beauty  in  a  very  sensible  degree.  J5ut  to  render  an 
object  poetical,  you  must  endow  it  with  qualities  that  do  not,  or 
conceal  some  of  those  that  properly  do,  belong  to  It.  To  describe 
all  the  external  qualities  or  appearances  of  an  object  belongs  to 
die  antiquarian,  the  historian,  the  connoisseur,  and  the  mere  de- 
scriber  of  external  nature  :  to  describe  its  internal  structure,  com- 
ponent parts,  and  recondite  qualities  or  properties,  belongs  to  the 
chemist,  the  anatomist,  and  the  natural  philosopher  ;  but  these  de- 
scriptions will  never  be -poetical.  A  sculptor,  or  experienced 
connoisseur,  would  give  a  more  faithful  and  correct  description  of 
the  Venus  de  Medicis  than  a  poet  would  ever  think  of  giving ;  and 
in  reading  such  a  description  we  perceive  the  object  described 
must  be  extremely  beautiful.  But  who  would  ever  think  of  calU 
iog  such  a  description  poetical  ?  Yet  no  description  could  be 
.more  poetical,  if  we  adopt  your  theory  ;  for  as  an  object,  according 
to  you,  must  be  poetical,  in  proportion  as  it  is  beautiful ;  or,  what 
is  equivalent,  as  a  more  beautiful  must  be  more  poetical  than  a 
less  beautiful  object,  it  follows,  that  a  faithful  and  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  would  be  more  poetical,  because 
its  beauty  would  be  more  clearly  perceived  than  the  most  poetical 
description  of  a  less  beautiful  object.  An  accurate  description  of 
the  Venus  de  Medicis  must  surely  place  the  beauty  of  the  statue 
in  the  fullest  light  5  and,  therefore,  according  to  your  theory,  it 
would  be  the  most  poetical,  because  it  would  best  preserve  its  real, 
original,  poetical  nature.  Yet  experience,  and  the  common  con- 
sent of  mankind,  teach  us,  that  such  a  description,  so  far  from 
being  rendered  more  poetical  by  its  extreme  correctness,  and  by 
giving  us  a  perfect  idea  of  this  beautiful  statue,  would  have  no 
pretensions  to  poetry  at  all,  while  the  description  o^  a  toad  or  a 
riper  might  be  rendered  eminently  poetical  by  the  magic  associa- 
tions of  genius.  This  doctrine  perfectly  accords  with  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's idea  of  poetry.  "  Delightful,*'  he  says,  "  as  nature  is  to  us, 
yet  a  literal  and  fac-simile  transcript  of  her  accidental  appearances 
will  not  constitute  poetry."  As  it  is  probable,  however,  that  you 
will  object  to  Mr.  Campbell's  authority,  I  give  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  Sibyl's  Temple  at  Tivoli,  than  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Uvedale  Price,  no  building  is  more  universally  admired  for 
its  beauty."  The  description  I  give  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Knight, 
Mid  will  be  found  extremely  minute  and  accurate : — 

"  The  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  vulgarly  called  the  Sibyl's 
Temple,  at  Tivoli,  has  been  unquestionably  admired  for  its  beauty. 
Compared  with  the  Pantheon,  or  the  Parthenon,  it  was  certainly 
small ;  but  compared  with  any  edifice  of  similar  plan  (the  proper 
object  pf  comparison)  it  was  by  no  means  so  5  for,  though  smaller 
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in  diameter  than  that  of  the  s^e  god4es8  a(  I^omei  it  appmrs  to 
have  been,  altogether,  a  larger,  more  massive,  and  more  coasid^ 
table  building,  than  either  that  or  any  other  of  the  kind  known* 

<«  It  is  all  over  rough  with  sculpture,  and  built  of  the  most 
rugged,  porous,  unequal  stone  ever  employed  in  a  highly  wrought 
edifice." 

"  The  parts,  instead  of  having  any  variety,  or  even  difference  in 
their  direction,  all  converge  to  one  centrical  point,  a^  they  neces- 
sarily must  in  a  building  completely  circular.  Even  the  columns 
have  a  horizontal  inclination  inwards  equal  to  their  perpendicular 
diminution  upwards,  which  shows  a  nio^t  scrupulous  attentiof i  to 
exclude  every  appearance  of  such  variety. 

«  Every  thing  is  composed  of  angles  :  the  entablature  consists 
of  angles  projecting  beyond  each  other  \  the  sufBt,  of  angles  in- 
dented within  each  other ;  the  capitals  are  clusters  of  angles,  ob- 
tuse in  the  abacus,  and  acute  in  the  foliage^  white  the  columns 
being  fluted  exhibit  circles  of  angles  round  every  shaft,  and  8^d 
^pon  a  basement  surrounded  by  a  (:ornic«  composed  chiefly  of 
singular  mouldings." 

I  feel  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  desf^riptipiv  farther,  because 
I  know  yoH  wi}l  not  heait^te  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  notlung 
of  poetry  in  it,  beautiful  as  the  object  is  which  it  describes,  and 
a^urate  as  the  picture  is  which  it  pifesents  of  \U  NoWt  Sir,  a 
ipore  beautiful  be  a  more  poetical  than  a  less  beautify}  object, 
\frhence  does  it  happefi  that  thijs  description  of  a  beautiful  object 

not  poetical  ?  You  will  not  surely  contend  that  it  arises  from 
inaccuracy  of  the  description,^  and  from  its  not  faithfully  d«* 
lineating  the  beauty  of  the  or^^nal.  Does  it  arise,  then^  from  its 
not  being  restricted  to  measure,  numbers,  quantity,  and  rhyme  ? 
If  so,  measure,  numbers,  quantity,  and  rhyme,  are  essential  to 
.poetry,  and  consequently,  an  object  or  image  n^ay  bf>  beautiful 
without  being  poetical)  because  it  may  be  beautiful  without  naea- 
sure,  number,  quantity,  or  rhyme.  I  believe,  however,  you  will 
not  hesitate  to  acknowliedge,  that  if  thi^  prose  description  d  Mr* 
l^ni^ht  were  turned  into  rhyme,  it  would  still  be  prosaic,  though 
diie  accuracy  and  correctness  of  the  expression  should  be  fa^hf uJlf 
preserved.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  mere  beauty  of  the  ^jee^ 
described,  is  not  sufficient  to  render  either  itsirifV  or  the  descriptioft 
of  it,  poetical)  not  even  when  this  descriptk>a  is  subjected  to  the 
poetic  restrictions  of  noea^ure,  number,  quantity,  and  rhyme?  The 
object  may  be  beautiful^  the  description  ^^  fae-simih  of  the  OifigiiwU 
the  nun>ber$,  measure,  quantity,  and  rhyme,  regillajted  by  thi 
strictest  laws,  of  poetic  harmony  and  versifiqation>  and  yet  there- 
may  be  no  poetry  in  the  description.  There  mmt,  then,  he 
something  beyond  mere  beauty,  number,  n^aisure,  quantity,  atui 
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il^mey  ID  ifiKl«r  a  dcBcr^Upn  poetical.  Of  this  sol&etluiigy  Sii^ 
Jfoq.  appear  to  be  ignorant^  and  while  you  are  soy  you  cannot  tell 
la  what  poetry  consists  \  and  if  not,  you  must  come  forward  with 
a  my  iU  grace  to  instruct  the  world  in  its  invariable  principlea* 
Horace  advises  us  to  choose  at  subject  tequam  viribui  s  and  to  coop 
sider  maturely 

■  quid  ferre  recusent, 

Quid  valeant  humeri. 

I  fear^  Sir^  you  forgot  this  precept  of  Horace  when  Mr.  Camp^  " 
bell,  as  you  say,  forced  you  into  this  «  idle  controversy,  by  to- 
tally misrepresenting  your  statements  for  as  these  principles  are 
utterly  indefensible,  the  only  evil  that  could  result  from  Mr. 
Campbell's  mistake  was  the  substitution  of  one  error  for  another. 
If  he  even  understood  you  aright,  your  principles  would  stiU  be 
erroneous :  if  he  mistook  you,  he  could  only  attribute  one  error 
to  you  instead  of  another.  But  to  return  to  the  «  Sibyl's  Tem- 
ple,'^  perhaps  you  will  reply,  that  tHs  description  of  it  is  not 
poerical,  because  the  subject  it  describes  is  a  work  of  art  The 
fallacy  of  this  reply  will  be  rendered  obvious,  by  the  following 
description  of  Melrose  Abbey,  by  Walter  Scott.  It  is  a  descrip« 
tion  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  will  acknowledge  to  be  poed* 
cal  I  and  yet  the  subject  is  a  work  of  art,  and  much  less  beautiful 
than  the  far-famed  temple  of  the  Sibyl : 

If  ihou  wouldst  view  fw  Melrose  «r^t» 

Oo/^isU  it  hv  the  pale  mooo-iigiit ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 

Gild  but  to  flout  the  rums  gray. 

Whea  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  nighty 

And  each  shafted  Oriel  glimmert  white ; 

Whea  the  cold  light's  uncertain  showar^ 

Streams  on  the  ruin*d  central  tower. 

When  buttress  and  buttress  alternately. 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  arid  ivory, 

MFhen  tahrer  edges  the  imagery. 

And  the  scrolls  thai  teach  thee  to  live  and  die; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 
.   And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave ; 
'  Th«n  g«>— but  go  alone  the  while^ 
:  ^(ten^viav^t,  David's  ruined  pile; 

Aa^  hon»^  r^tiirnlag^  sooihly  swear, 
^  W3i^  u«[vei:  scene  so  s^d  and  fair. 

fa  U[npt  obviqus,  from  this  description  of  Melrose  Abbey,  com^ 
wUh  that  of  the  Sibyl's  temple,  by  Mr.  Knight,  that  what 
renders  ,  description  poetical,  must  be  something  difierent  from 
the  real  qualities  of  the  object  described^  as  it  belooga  to  the  poet 
to.  fipd  fhis  something  out,  as  it  ia  the  manner  in  which  he  de* 
Bo^ybi^.  tliat  Tenc^rs  his  description  poetical,  it  followSf  contrary  to 
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your  mvariabte  principles^  that  a  more  beautiful  is  not'  more 
poetical,  than  a  less  beautiful  object,  as  neither  one  nor  the  other 
is  poetical  in  the  least  degree,  abstracted  from  the  mariner  in 
which  it  is  handled  by  the  poet.  A  beautiful  object  is  not  the're^ 
ftwe     poetical  |7£r  se'' 

/  But  you  will  reply,  that  the  images  of  beautiful  and  sublime 
objects  will  be  more  poetical  than  images  drawn  from  any  other 
objects,  though  their  prototypes  in  nature  are  not  poetical  in 
themselves.  If  so,  I  would  simply  ask,  why  beauty  or  sublimity 
should  render  an  image  poetical,  when  it  does  not  render  the  ob- 
ject of  which  it  is  an  image,  poetical  in  the  least?  Can  you 
answer  this  question  ?  I  apprehend  not,  for  the  following  very 
obvious  reason  : — A  poetical  image,  or  any  image  presented  to  us 
through  the  medium  of  writing,  whether  poetry  or  prose,  is  only 
the  image  or  idea,  whiph  the  writer's  description  conveys  to  us  of 
the  object  described  ;  but  as  it  is  not  the  description  which  con- 
veys the  most  correct  likeness  of  the  original,  that  is  found  to  be 
the  most  poetical ;  in  fact,  as  such  a  description  would  not  be 
poetical  at  all  j  it  follows,  that  poetical  images  are  not  the  real 
images  of  the  objects  described,  whether  they  be  sublime  or  other- 
wise. The  sublimity  of  the  object,  therefore,  cannot  render  its 
image  poetical,  because  a  faithful  representation  of  a  sublime  or 
any  other  object  will  not  be  poetical  in  the  least.  The  very  at- 
tempt to  describe  a  sublime  object  as  it  exists  in  nature,  destroys 
every  thing  like  poetry  in  the  description,  nor  would  such  a  cor- 
rect delineation  only  render  the  description  unpoetical,  but  even 
destrov  the  sublime  effect.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  recollec- 
ted, tnat  no  image  can  properly  be  called  an  image  of  a  certain 
object,  if  it  be  not  a  correct  one,  that  is,  if  it  presents  the  object 
to  us  more  or  less  beautiful,  more  or  less  sublime  than  it  exists  in 
nature. 

Your  theory,  Sir,  would  confine  poetry  to  sublime,  be^futiful, 
and  picturesque  descriptions ;  but  poetry  will  not  be  restricted  to 
such  limits.  The  poet,  indeed,  frequently  delights  in  excitinjg 
the  emotions 'of  the  sublime  and  beautiful:  the  picturesque,  if 
understood  in  its  most  extended  acceptation,  does  not  entirely  fall 
within  his  province.  Of  the  picturesque,  however,  I  must  not 
say  more  at  present,  as  the  subject  would  carry  me  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  an  epistle ;  but  I  would  not  pass  it  over  so  briefly, 
were  it  not  that  I  have  been  for  some  time  past  engaged  in  pre- 
paring for  the  press  a  work  on  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  picturesque,  in  which  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing myself  fully  on  the  subject  of  picturesque  description,  and  of 
its  alliance  with  poetry.  It  matters,  however,  but  little,  so  far 
as  regards  your  tiieory,  whether  the  picturesque  be,  or  be  not. 
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soldy  and  exdo^Tely  the  inheritance  of  die  poet  alone ;  because 
it  requires  little  philosophy  or  experience  to  perceive,  that  poetry, 
so  far  from  confiiung  itself  to  descriptions  that  excite  only  emo* 
dons  of  sublimity,  beauty,  and  picturesqueness,  extends  its  em* 
|Hre  over  all  the  affections,  passions,  sensations,  emotbns,  syin* 
pathies,  and  sensibilities  of  man.   It  is  peculiarly  the  province  of 
the  poet  to  probe  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart;  to  watch  all 
its  secret  movements  and  vibrations,  and  the  still  more  secret  and 
less  perceptible  causes  from  which  they  originate ;  to  trace  the 
varying  aspect  which  different  passions  assume  in  different  charac- 
ters, under  the  diversified  influences  of  times  and  situations ;  and 
firom  the  knowledge  which  he  acquires  through  this  commerce 
with  the  heart,  to  create  such  images  of  material  being,  and  to  \ 
connect  and  associate  them  in  description  by  such  moral  and  in-  / 
tellectual  relations,  as  are  best  qualified  to  call  into  action  the  i 
immediate  pasrions,  emotions,  or  sympathies  which  he  intends  to  ^ 
excite. 

This,  Sir,  is  my  view  of  Poetry,  and  in  taking  this  view  of  it, 
I  am  led  to  conclude,  that  in  Poetry  there  is  no  quality^  property ^ 
or  attribute  of  a  subject  supposed  to  be  feigned.  I  am  aware  that 
Bacon  and  many  writers,  have  supposed  fiction  to  be  the  soul  of 
poetry ;  and  even  those  who  consider  fiction  not  absoliftely  essen- 
tial to  it,  are  willing  to  grant,  that  it  is  one  of  its  chief  and  dis-  , 
tinguishing  charactenstics.  It  is  the  business  of  the  poet,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  to  place  such  images  before  us  as  awakea 
the  inunediate  emotions  which  he  loves  to  excite.  If  he  aims  to 
excite  a  grand  and  sublime  idea,  he  selects  from  the  object  which 
he  describes  only  such  qualities  as  associate  with  our  ideas  of  gran- 
deur and  sublimity,  and  carefully  conceals  all  the  other  qusdities 
that  belong  to  the  object.  He  must  not,  however,  attribute  qua- 
lities to  the  object  described  which  the  mind  has  no  difficulty  in 
perceiving  cannot  belong  to  it ;  for  the  mind  immediately  revolts 
at  imposition,  and  the  detection  of  the  fraud  destroys  tiie  sublime 
effect.  Hence  it  is  that  we  cannot  endure  at  present  poetic  images 
drawn  from  the  slightest  mixture  of  Christian  and  Pagan  mytho- 
logy, though  we  are  enraptured  with  Pagan  images  *in  the  works 
of  Pagan  writers,  because  we  place  ourselves  in  their  situations, 

I  and  feel  as  they  had  felt.  We  know,  it  is  true,  that  their  images 
and  relations  are  all  fictitious,  but  we  know  at  the  same  time  &it 

!  they  themselves  sincerely  believed  in  them,  and  such  is  the  force 
of  sympathy,  that  we  have  no  feeling  of  our  own  at  the  moment 
but  what  we  imagine  was  felt  by  our  honest  but  credulous  ances- 
tors.  In  poetry  then  the  mind  will  endure  no  qualities  to  be  as- 

^  ctibed  to  mings,  no  images  depicted  of  them,  and  no  circumstance 
^related  of  them,  which  has  the  slightest  appearance  of  being  feign-  _ 
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cd.   It  is  troe  the  poet  is  continually  feigntog*  o^ntiniially  attri* 
buting  qualitiest  properties,  and  affections  to  (Ejects,  which  they 
do  not  possess  i  but  then  he  industriously  conceals  this  fiction 
from  the  mind,  and  he  is  careful  to  ascribe  no  quality  to  an  ob* 
ject  but  what  it  possesses,  or  what  the  mind  has  no  difficulty  in 
attributing  to  it.   It  is  in  this  his  art  chiefly  lies ;  for  if  he  attri- 
butes a  quality  to  an  object  which  the  mind  perceives  at  a  glance 
cannot  belong  to  it,  the  charm  is  destroyed,  the  poetry  is  deatTay*- 
ed,  and  we  turn  from  it  with  disgust.   This  is  the  true  source  of 
the  false  sublime  in  poetry.   The  poet  whose  judgment  does  not 
iKep  pace  with  his  imagination,  imagines  qualities  in  objects 
which  men  of  ordinary  perceptions  and  common  sense  would 
never  suppose  them  capable  of  possessing.    Accordingly,  in  de- 
scribing these  objects,  clothed  in  these  ennobling  qualities,  he  pre^ 
sents  us  with  a  picture,  which  he  expects  will  fiU  us  with  grand 
and  sublime  emotions,  but  which  we  instantly  turn  from  with 
aversion ;  and  such  pictures  we  denominate  by  the  name  of  bonw 
bast,  or  the  false  sublime.    In  poetry,  then,  the  mind  will  endure 
no  images  of  things  that  have  the  appearance  of  being  feigned, 
though  the  poet  may  introduce  the  most  palpable  fictkms,  if  he 
has  art  enough  to  introduce  them  so  ingeniously  as  not  to  carry 
the  evidence  of  their  fictitious  character  along  with  them.  This, 
if  I  be  not  mistaken,  is  the  true  nature  of  poetry ;  and  while  the 
poet  keeps  it  in  view,  he  will  always  know  how  far  be  may  de- 
viate from  strict  and  literal  truth.    All  writers  acknowledge,  that 
even  in  the  most  feigned  part  of  poetry,  we  must  not  deviate  too 
lar  from  truth ;  but  the  exact  limits  to  which  the  wanderings  of 
die  poet  ought  to  be  circumscribed,  have  not  been  precisely  de- 
lernuned.   It  is  true  that  fictions  in  poetry  wtU  not  endure  pfailo- 
aofdiic  investigation,  for  a  little  consideration  will  enable  us  to 
inerceive,  that  the  poet  has  imposed  upon  us  ^  but  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  imposition,  provided  it  be  not  detected  intrntivdy  and 
without  any  exercise  erf  the  understandmg.    The  poet,  however, 
thoueh  he  is  not  permitted  to  ascribe  qualities,  &c.  to  obfectSi 
ivhich  the  mind  cannot  suppose  them  capable  of  possessing,  waj 
feign  an  object  that  has  no  existence  in  nature  %  but  the  moment 
he  gives  us  a  general  idea  of  its  nature  and  diaracter,  he  is  no 
loiter  permitted  to  ascribe  qualities  to  it  which  do  not  obviously 
agree  with  this  nature  and  character ;  so  that  in  ail  cases  whatever 
the  mind  will  endure  no  qualities,  attributes,  properties,  afiecrioni, 
Of  circumstances,  to  be  attri^ted  to  ejects,  which  it  intukiveiy 
fevcefves  cannot  belong  to  them*   It  matters,  however,  but  little, 
^     that  philosophy,  or  even  a  slight  exercise  of  common  senses  sbouU 
afterwards  discover  the  illusion  v  for  we  may  know  from  the  com- 
mencement, that  the  poet  is  imposing  upon  usj  bitt,  notwiA- 
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standing  this  knowledge,  we  are  (tended  with  him  the  moment 
he  suffers  us  to  detect  the  imposition.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is 
more  pleasure  derived  from  the  appearances^  than  from  the  realiries 
of  things,  and,  .tbereforei  truth  is  seldom  so  agreeable  as  fiction. 
But  though  we  wish  to  grasp  at  pleasure,  in  whatever  shape  it 
presents  itself,  we  always  love  to  conceal  this  wish  from  ourselves; 
and  we  cannot  endure  the  poet  who,  while  he  professes  to  please 
us,  discovers  every  moment,  by  his  want  of  art,  that  all  the  plea- 
sure he  imparts  is  founded  in  delusion.  I  am  aware  that  Mr. 
Campbell  says,  <^  fiction  in  poetry  is  open  and  avowed and  so 
it  is,  in  that  qualified  sense  which  I  have  here  explained ;  nor  do 
I  think  it  can  be  inferred  from  the  spirit  of  his  Lectures  on 
Poetry,"  that  he  used  the  terms  «  open  and  avowed"  in  an  un- 
limited and  unrestricted  meaning. 

I  have  made  these  observations  on  the  nature  of  poetry  and 
poetic  images,  to  show  that  they  are  very  distant  from  mere 
beauty,  sublimity,  and  picturesqueness ;  and  that,  if  it  be  sense 
to  sayi     every  thinp  sublime  is  pNoetical,''  it  is  equally  sense  to 
8ay»  every  dung  ridiculous  is  poetical ;  for  it  belongs  to  poetry 
and  to  the  poet  to  excite  the  emotion  or  sense  of  ridicuh^  as  w^SL 
as  the  emotion  or  sense  of  subUmity.   In  a  word,  poetry,  as  I 
baye  already  observed,  extends  its  influence  over  all  the  afiectionflf 
passions,  sensations,  emotions^  sympathies,  and  sensibilities'  df 
man.   If  the  poet  wishes  to  excite  a  sublime  emotioo^  he  selecte 
from  the  object  which  he  describes  such  qualities  only  as  associate 
with  our  ideas  of  sublimity ;  or  if  the  object  should  be  destitute 
of  these  qualitieSf  he  confers  them  on  it,  or  at  least  such  of  them 
as  the  nciind  may  suppose  capable  of  belongmg  to  it.   If  he  wishea 
to  excite  the  sense  of  ridicule,  be  selects,  as  before,  the  mosli 
ndiQulous  circumstances  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  object,  uA 
tenders  his  description  higUy  poetical,  thoufi^  the  ol^ect  he  de*- 
scribes  is  higWy  ridiculous^ .  Yet  it  would  be  as  proper  to  say, 
^  whatever  is  ridiculous  is  consequendj  poetical,  because  poetry 
b  so  well  calculated,  to  excite  an  emotion  of  ridicule,  as  to  say^ 
that  whatever  is  sublime  or  beautiful,  is  consequentiy  poeticsu^ 
because  poetrv  is  so  well  qualified  to  excite  the  emotions  of  the 
lablime  and  WutifuL   But  I  would  ask,  Sii^  what  emotion, 
affection,  or  passion,  that  ever  agitated  the  breast  of  man,  is  not 
as  much  under  the  dominion  of  poetry,  as  the  enu^Ofis  o£  sub- 
liniity,  beauty,  and  ridicule  ?   There  is  no  passion  natural  to  die 
breast  of  man,  to  which  there  are  not  corresponding  qualities  in 
iJatui^  objects  j  and  the  moment  these  objects  are  presented  to  us, 
bodied  in  these  qualities,  the  corresponding  passion  is  immediately 
^'tomoned  imo  action.    If  the  poet  wished  to  excite  the  sense 
of^ar,  he  exclaims,  with  Collins :— 
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Ah!        ah!  fraalic Fearl 
I  see,  I  see  thee  near. 
I  know  thy  hurried  step,  thy  haggard  eye, 
like  thee,  I  start,  like  thee,  disordered  fly ; 
For  lo !  what  monsters  in  thy  train  appear. 
Danger,  whos^  limbs  of  giant  mould 
What  mortal  eye  can  fixMbehdd? 
Who  stalks  his  round,  a  hideous  form, 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm ; 
Or  throws  him  on  the  rigid  steep 
Of  some  loose  hanging  rock  to  sleep  s 
And  with  him  thousand  phantoms  joined, 
That  prompt,  to  deeds  accursM  the  mind  j 
And  those  the  fiends,  who,  near  allied, 
O'er  Nature's  wounds  and  wrecks  preside  ; 
While  Vengeance,  in  the  lurid  air, 
Lifts  her  red  arm,  exposed  and  bare, 
On  whom  that  ravening  brood  of  fate,  , 
Who  lap  the  blood  of  sorrow,  wait. 
Who,  F^ar,  this  ghastly  train  can  see. 
And  look  not  msdly  wild  like  thee 

How  excellently  does  the  poet  select  in  tins  ode  such  images 
as  best  associate  with  our  ideas  of  fear^  and  who  would  tefuse  to 
acknowledge  that  this  picture  of  fear  is  highly  poetical  ?  Yet 
fearful  and  poetical  were  never  considered  as  synonymous  terms^ 
though  they  are  just  as  nearly  allied  to  each  other  as  beauti&il  and 
poetical.    Proceed  then,  Sir^  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  the 
passions;  bring  forward  hope,  joy,  pity,  grief,  jealousy,  enry, 
indignation,  anger,  hatred,  love,  &c.,  and  you  will  find  them  zll 
as  nearly  allied  to  poetry  as  either  beauty  or  sublimity ;  for  the  tic 
by  which  they  are  all  connected  to  poetry  is  the  same.    And  it 
does  not  require  a  moment's  consideration  to  perceive  that  a  greater 
part  of  the  passions  are  connected  with,  and  elicited  by,  the 
works  of  art,  that  is  by  the  productions  and  creations  of  our  own 
hands,  because  our  interests  are  more  immediately  connected  with 
them,  than  by  the  sublimer  works  of  nature.   If  you  merely 
wanted  to  prove,  that  the  works  of  nature  were  more  sublime  and 
beautiful  than  the  works  of  art,  few,  I  believe,  would  dispute  the 
questicm  5  but  to  say  tibat  they  are  more  poetical,  and  consequently 
more  characteristic  of  poetical  pre-eminence,  is,  I  trust,  suffi- 
ciently proved,  to  discourage  you  from  resuming  the  defence  of  it 
in  future. 

When  Gray  describes  the  Eagle, 

Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
Through  the  azure  deeps  of  air, 

he  gives  a  description  eminently  poetical.  But  is  it  the  Eagle 
itself  that  is  poetical  ?  certainly  not ;  for  if  it  were,  it  would  be 
poetical  to  say,  « the  Eagle,  however  hungry,  never  feeds  on  pu- 
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trid  bodies.".  If  the  name  of  the  Eafle  be  poedcalf  it  must  be  so 
whjerever  it  occurs*  Neither  can  we  call  the  image  which  the 
poet  conveys  of  the  Eagle  poetical ;  for  he  who  never  saw  pr  heard 
of  an  eaele  before  he  read  this  description^  could  form  no  image 
of  him  whatever,  except  that  he  woidd  know  him  to  be  a  Inrd^ 
from  his  flying  through  the  air.  If  I  say, « the  Eagle  is  about  forty 
inches  in  length ;  the  bill  is  blue,  and  the  eye  yellow ;  the  legs  are 
of  a  dirty  yellow  color,  and  feathered  on  the  toes,  the  plumage  is 
a  mixed  brown  and  rust  color  \  the  tail  is  clouded  with  ash  co- 
lor at  the  base,''  I  enable  a  person  who  never  s^w  or  heard  of  an 
Eagle,  to  form  an  image  of  him  in  his  own  mind  ;  but  this  image 
is  not  in  the  least  degree  poetical,  though  it  is  extremely  correct. 
I    If  then  Gray  has  rendered  the  Eagle 

Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
j  Through  the  azure  deeps  of  air 

I    poetical,  it  is  not  because  he  has  drawn  his  image  from  nature ; 

for  if  he  said,     the  Eagle  is  a  bird  of  prey,''  the  image  would  be 
I    as  much  from  nature  as  in  the  former  case.   The  poetry  of  these 
two  lines  must  not  therefore  be  traced  to  a  mere  abstract,  or  per 
se  image  from  nature  \  for  such  an  image  was  never  poetical ;  but 
must  be  sought  for  alone  in  the  associations  which  they  convey 
1    to  the  mind.   The  language  of  poetry  is  the  language  ot  pleasing 
j    associations,  and  the  images  introduced  into  it,  whether  taken 
!    from  nature  or  from  art,  never  please  by  themselves ;  or,  as  you 
express  it,  but  derive  all  their  poetry,  and  die  pleasures 

j  which  they  impart,  from  the  relation  which  the  poet  creates  be- 
I  tween  them,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
connects  and  associates  them  with  each  other.  These  associa- 
tions, so  far  from  being  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  images  con- 
sidered apart,  are  not  even  suggested  by  the  mere  act  of  bringing 
them  together ;  for  if  you  were  to  select  a  thousand  of  what  you 
would  deem  the  most  poetical  images  in  nature,  these  thousand  could 
be  so  introduced  into  verse,  that  you  would  instantiy  acknowledge 
they  had  not  the  remotest  claim  to  the  character  of  poetry,  though 
the  images  should  be  so  introduced,  that  nothing  absurd  or  incon- 
sistent could  be  pointed  out  in  the  thought  or  expression.  This, 
however,  could  not  possibly  be  effected  if  the  images,  as  you  as- 
sume, were  poetical  in  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
same  number  of  the  most  unpoetical  images  which  you  could  draw 
from  the  works  of  art,  were  brought  into  verse  by  a  poet  of  re- 
fined taste  and  genius,  he  would  render  them  more  poetical,  or,  at 
least,  he  would  produce  a  finer  poem  from  these  unpoetical  ma- 
terials, than  a  writer  who  had  no  genius  for  poetry  could  fabricate 
out  of  the  most  poetical  images  in  nature.    I  doubt  whether 
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Lodce  or  Newton  could  produce  «  poemi  diat  a  poem  tlm 
could  be  called  poetry,  tn  the  strict  sense  of  the  expression,  ottt  of 
die  most  poetical  images  or  materials  with  which  me  whole  range 
of  nature  could  anppl^  them.  In  poetry,  thereforey  the  subject 
ia  nothing-^he  materials  are  nodiing^the  images  are  nothitig : 
dl  depends  on  the  execution  s  all  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  artist  brings  Ins  images  together,  and  not  on  die  images  them- 
selTts« 
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The  Reader  to  whom  the  practicability  of  Liquidating  the  Public 
Debt  may  be  the  subject  of  peculiar  interest,  is  referred  to  the 
Appendix  D. 


Univebsal  peace  and  good-will,  would  render  Iaw3  unnecessaiy 
for  the  regulation  of  traae.  If  the  benevolent  principle  bore  uni- 
versal and  unlimited  sway,  all  regard  to  partial  or  particular  interest 
would  mei^e  in  a  comprehensive  sense  of  the  interest  of  the  whole. 

But  the  unhappy  influence  of  the  malevolent  principle  narrows 
human  action  into  a  system  of  caution  and  guard :  the  best  directed 
eflPorts  of  benevolence  are  contracted  into  limit  in  their  application, 
not  by  the  finite  nature  of  human  power  only,  but  by  the  dictates 
of  prudence  and  experience. 

It  is  however  not  the  less  clear,  that  aU  human  action  not  ori- 
ginatjog  io  the  benevolent  principle,  is  defective:  and  in  reference 
to  this  axiom  of  universd  application,  the  intcfcoiirse  of  domestic 
and  foreign  trade  becomes  a  subject  of  moral  interest,  co-ex- 
tensive with  its  political  importance. 

The  various  productions  of  nature  and  of  art  stimulate  industry 
by  the  desire  of  possession,  and  administer  to  the  wants,  the  com- 
fort, and  the  refinement  of  mankind*  The  encouragement  of  labor, 
and  the  easy  exchange  of  property,  subject  to  the  limitation  only 
which  the  necessity  of  human  affairs  prescribes,  are^  therefore,  prin- 
cipal objects  of  legislation  and  government.  ; 

The  limit  which  this  necessity,  duly  considered,  prescribeo  to 
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tjie  intercourse  of  trndsfi  in  the  io9t|iiM:i3  of  Great  Brjt^iu^  may  be 
reduced  to  twP  cpusiderations ;  namelj, 
National  Protection,  and  Constancy  of  Individual  Pursuit  pr 
employment. 

And  the  morq  extended  the  interchange  of  the  products  of  l^bor 
and  ipgenuity  qaP  be  rendered,  without  in^prudent  hazard  in  these 
rpspepta^  thc}  more  will  the  )aw  by  which  man  is  boupd  to  love  his 
neighbour  as  himself  be  fulfilled. 

For  Protection,  the  United  Kingdoni  depends  chiefly  upon  ma- 
ritime power.  The  encouragement  of  British  navigation  is  there- 
fore ea^ential  to  all  the  political  calculations  of  British  trade, 

And  as  tbp  United  Kingdom  depends  for  internal  peace,  order 
and  satisfaction,  upon  maintaining  an  even  and  uninterrupted  course 
in  the  direction  and  application  of  capital  and  pf  labor,  the  con- 
sideration of  Constancy  of  Individual  Pursuit,  or  the  stability  or 
fix^ness  of  her  various  relations,  should  be  eqtertaiued  with  ^x- 
ioMs  solicitude,   llie^e  various  relations  are ; 

The  recipro<;al  relation!  within  the  limits  pf  the  British  Isles. 

The  reciprocal  relation^  pf  the  i^ey^ri^l  parts  pr  members  of  the 

Emfdrfi,  compr^^n4iog  all  countries  under  the  British  do- 
ipinipfi. 

A¥id  th^  relatiom  pf  the  British  Empire  with  Fpreigq  couiitries. 


The  9oiI,  climate,  population^  and  marine  position,  are  the  chief 
elements  of  political  power. 

Industry  is  the  active  and  moving  principle,  which  renders  these 
several  elements  of  power  productive  and  effective* 

The  British  Empire  possesses  within  itself,  to  an  extent  with- 
out example,  these  elements  of  power,  in  a  stat^  of  combination 
peculiarly  favorable  to  the  excitement  of  industry^  and  to  the 
deyelopnuent  of  the  means  of  protecting  the  property  which 
bfcppaes  thf!  effect  of  industry.  The  soil  Qnd  clio^ate,  the  miperab, 
the  fi9heries,  the  insularity  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  the  variety 
of  ^oiij  climate,  production  and  the  maritime  distance  of  the  British 
pps^ssions  and  dependencies,  in  North  Apierica^  in  the  Antilles, 
m  New  Holland,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  at  the  entrance  apd  in  the 
lale?  of  thQ  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  the  numeroiis  people  who  in- 
habit' these  countries-^laborious,  inventive,  enterprising  and  per- 
9pveripg,  present  a  cpmbination  unparalleled  in  the  History  of  Na- 
tions, it  is  the  province  of  the  Statesman,  to  develop  these  vast  re- 
iPivrces ;  apd  however  jsxtensive  t)ie  object  ip^y  h^,  an  attentive  and 
Updevia^Qg  regard  to  firpt  principles  will  produce  a  simplicity  of 
actifmp  ^  (e^jBt  exposed  to  the  risk  of  ^rrpr  or  QiiBcarriage* 

QmniA^Tfii  if^  referen<:e  to  the  iqter^jourse  of  trade,  a  due  regard 
to  ^rat  principles  wpmU  require  that  duties  and  taxes  should  be 
limited,  througnout  the  Empire,  to  the  proper  annual  expenses  of 
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the  State^  and  of  the  several  local  Governments that  the  readiest 
and  least  expensive  communication,  by  means  of  roads,  bridges^ 
internal'  navigation  and  docks,  should  be  provided ;  that  the  ports 
and  harbours  of  the  kingdom  should  be  the  subject  ,  of  careful 
attention  and  improvement;  that  the  utmost  facility  should  be 
accorded  to  the  transmarine  British  earner,  and  that  the  laws  of 
export  and  import,  throughout  the  Empire,  should  be  consistent 
and  uniform  in  principle,  and  clear  and  distinct  in  application.  A 
systein  which  appearing  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  individual 
only,  would  result  in  the  great  advancement  of  the  State  in  effective 
power  and  authority,  and  would  practically  illustrate  the  principle 
of  "  Free  Trade,'*  by  modes  of  application  to  which  exception 
cannot  be  made. 

Reciprocity  of  advantage  is  implied  in  the  exchanges  of  property 
which  constitute  Trade, 

The  exchanges  of  the  produce  of  the  Country  for  the  produc* 
tions  of  the  Toivn,  within  the  British  Isles,  are  of  reciprocal  ad« 
vantage  to  the  cultivator  and  to  the  artificer  and  manufacturer,  and 
consequently,  are  beneficial  to  the  nation. 

The  exchanges  of  property  between  the  British  Isles  and  the 
British  possessions  and  dependencies  in  North  America,  in  the 
Antilles,  in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  are  of  reciprocal  advantage  to  the 
several  members  of  the  Empire  engaged  in  this  intercourse. 

The  exchanges  of  property  between  the  several  parts  or  members 
of  the  Empire  and  Foreign  countries,  are  of  reciprocal  advantage  to 
the  British  and  to  the  Foreign  subject,  and  consequently  to  the  re- 
spective countries. 

But  although  all  these  exchanges  are  of  reciprocal  advantage ;  al- 
though the  United  Kingdom  is  benefited  by  each  of  these  classes  of  ex- 
changes of  property,  a  clear  distinction  arises  in  respect  of  each  class. 

In  the  instance  of  the  exchange  of  property  between  the  Country 
and  the  Town,  within  the  British  Isles,  all  the  parties  receiving 
advantage  are  British ;  the  British  advantages  are  double  in  every 
instance  of  such  exchange,  and  the  interests  which  are  thus  created^ 
are  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire :  to  the  extent  to  which  these  interests 
can  be  carried  and  sustained,  they  are  identified  with  the  existence 
of  the  Empire,  they  are  of  the  most  constant  and  permanent 
character,  and  their  prosecution  and  extension  tend  to  promot^ 
the  home  or  coasting  navigation,  and  thus  to  create  a  national  arni 
for  protection,  in  the  seamen  who  are,  by  these  means,  brought 
into'  activity. 

In  the  instance  of  the  exchange  of  property  between  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  British  possessions  and  dependencies  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  all  parties  receiving  advantage  are  British  s^b^ 
jects  :  the  British  advantages  are  again  double  in  every  instance  of 
such  exchange.  In  respect,  however,  of  the  advantages  acquired 
by  the  dependent  member  of  the  Enipire,  and  which  become 
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located  or  fixed  therein,  the  benefit  is  leu  certainly  permanently 
Brhisb,  than  in  the  instance  first  mentioned^  of  the  intercourse 
within  the  British  Isles;  because  the  dependent  country  may 
cease  to  be  a  British  dependency.  But  ip  counterpoise  of  this 
disadvantage,  so  long  as  the  connexion  be  maintained  and  continued, 
the  interchanges  beins  effected  through  the  medium  of  British 
shipping,  the  national  arm  for  protection  is  invigorated  and 
strengthened,  in  a  degree  commensurate  tsnth  the  distance  of  the 
dependency^  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  the  bulk  of  the  com-  ^ 
modities  interchanged. 

In  the  instance  of  the  exchange  of  property  between  the  several 
farts  or  members  of  the  British  Empire  and  Foreipi  countries,  the 
intercourse,  under  different  degrees  of  probability,  is  liable  to 
interruption  ;  one  only  of  the  parties  receiving  advantage  is  British, 
the  advantages  are  divided  in  the  varying  proportions  of  the  varying 
circumstances  and  different  relative  situations  of  each  of  these 
Foreign  countries  to  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  it  is  to  be  well 
observed,  that  tlie  intercourse  with  some  Foreign  countries  is  con- 
ducted chiefly  in  British  shipping,  the  intercourse  with  other 
Foreign  countries,  on  the  contrary,  is  conducted  chiefly  or  entirely 
in  Foreign  shipping* 

Here  then  are  guides  which  leave  nb  question  as  to  the  policy 
of  giving  the  utmost  faciUty  and  encouragement  to  the  interchanges 
of  property,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which  indicate  dis- 
tinctly, the  motives  for  facilitating  such  interchanges,  between  the 
several  parts  or  members  of  the  Empire. 

The  expediency  of  extending. equal  encouragement  or  of  apply- 
ing the  principle  of  Free  Trade,"  in  the  same  latitude,  to  the 
intercourse  of  trade  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  British 
Empire,  or  to  Fbreign  trade,  is  not  equally  clear.  In  a  state  of 
"Universal  peace  and  good  will,"  the  principle  of  "  Free  Trade" 
ought  to  command  universal  assent.  Under  the  unhappy  dispo- 
sition of  man  to  usurp  the  rights  of  man,  and  of  Nations  to  give 
body  and  force  to  this  disposition,  it  must  be  subjected  to  pruden- 
tial calculation. 

•  The  principle  of  Free  Trade/'  in  its  unlimited  applicafion, 
merges  the  distinction  between  British  Agriculture  and  Foreign 
Agriculture,  between  British  Navigation  and  Foreign  Navigation. 
Losing  sight  of  these  distinctions,  and  of  the  distinction  between 
^  constant  Bnd  an  irregular  course  of  demand  and  supply,  its 
advocates  assume,  that  the  immediate  rate  of  the  money  price  of 
commodities  may  be  allowed  to  govern  the  dealer  and  consumer, 
without  regard  to  any  other  consideration ;  and  they,  of  course, 
contend,  that  this  system  of  action  would  the  most  effectually 
advance  every  British  Interest.  The  conclusion  appears  to  be  too 
general;  but  even  in  respect  of  Foreign  Tratie,  the  nearest  ap- 
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t>roxitttatioti  to  the  f^riiitible  '*  ?r6e  Trtde/'  tottfcfe*ertt  With  thift 
consideilitlbiis  of  National  Frofettion  fliid  Cbrt^ant^  6/  hndiiMuai 
Pursuit,  cannot  be  tbd  ardehtly  d^difed  hor  ibo  iseduloubly  ptKp* 
tttoted.  [See  Appendix  A.] 


PrepEirfttory  to  a  more  eonneeted  view  of  the  sUbjeet  md^r 
considenltion,  three  important  change^^  ^hich  hare  occurred  duritig 
the  last  fifty  years^  of  a  decided  character  in  their  bearing  tipoti 
t^roduetion^  Trade  and  Navigationi  will  be  noticed  ; — incidental 
to  \«'hicb^  sortie  observations  will  be  offered  upon  the  nature  and 
effects  of  Market. 

The  changes  to  be  noticed,  are ; —  . 

The  change  of  rtiost  of  the  dependent  British  provinces  of 
North  America,  to  independent  aiid  rival  maritime  States* 

The  abolition  of  the  British  trade  in  slaves. 

And  the  change  frofn  comparatively  low^  to  high  tomtituents 
of  cost^  in  respect  of  ike  agricultuhil  productions  of  the  United 
Kingdom* 

Each  of  the  two  first  mentioned  of  these  changes ;  namely,  the 
chatige  of  most  of  the  dependent  British  provinces  of  North 
America  to  independent  and  rival  mskritime  States,  artd  the  abolition 
of  the  British  trade  in  slaves,  constituted  a  great^  decided  and 
permanent  change  in  the  relative  position  of  Great  Britain,  and 
required  a  decided  change  in  the  bourse  of  her  policy*  Without 
changing  her  political  maxims,  a  clear  and  decided  alteration  in 
the  application  of  those  maxims,  appears  to  have  been  required* 
The  principles  which  indicated  the  expediency  of  such  alteration^ 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  recognised  of  late  6nly*  Upon  th^ 
representations,  indedd^  Which  have  proceded  from  merchants,  and 
other  parties,  actuated  by  a  sense  of  particular  interest^  partial 
changes  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Legislature ;  but  until  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament  ^'foi^ 
the  further  regulation  of  trade  to  and  from  places  within  the  limits  of 
the  charter  of  the  East-lndia  Company,''  by  which  British  ships 
are  permitted  to  sail  from  the  place  of  Asiatic  growth  to  the  eountry 
of  consumption  generfilly,  the  principles  upon  which  such  changes 
were  required,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  apprehended  with  the 
strength^  and  applied  with  the  ^ect,  required  by  their  latent 
power  and  practical  importance. 

Whilst  tne  United  States  of  America  were  dependencies  ©f  the 
British  Empire,  the  British  Government,  with  great  clearness  and 
strength  of  judgment^  encouraged  the  Agriculture  and  Navigation 
of  those  countries ;  tlie  plantations  in  which  were  emphatically 
called  British  Plantations,"  and  the  ships  of  these  British  de- 
pendencies were  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  a  British  register,  as 
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the  tbipMig  of  the  Atneiian  provinces  contitiaing  under  the 
British  Govermneot^  still  are. 

The  West  Indies  and  Great  Britaini  and  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  through  Great  Britain,  presented  markets  for  their  pro- 
duce; the  staples  of  which  were  provisions,  lumber^  ashes,  tobacco, 
and  rice.'  And  to  the  supply  of  these  markets,  the  planters  and 
merchants  assiduously  directed  their  attention,  in  all  the  particulars 
which  are  calculated  to  promc^  a  current  and  advantageous  sale. 

Tlius  possessed  of  the  markets  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  Europe, 
tlie  change  in  these  States  from  British  Plantations,''  giving 
employment  to  Biitish  capitd  and  British  shipping,  to  independent 
nnd  rival  maritime  States,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  met  by 
su£Bcient  r^ard  to  the  remaining  resources  of  the  British  Empire. 
When  the  plantations  or  farms  of  Virginia,  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  ceased  to  be  Britbh,  in  respect  both  of  produce  and 
shipping,  extensive  supplies  of  cotton  wool,  rice,  and  probably 
tobacco,  might  have  been  obtained  fr<Hn  the  British  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces, not  only  for  the  supply  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  depen- 
dencies of  the  British  Empire  wherein  such  productions  were  re- 
quired, but  also  for  the  supply  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  at  less 
than  the  American  prices. 

But  it  does  not  appear  that  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  the ' 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  any  greater  faci- 
lities of  intercourse  with  the  British  Asiatic  provinces  were  ac- 
eorded  to  the  British  merchant;  the  British  intercourse  with  those 
extensive,  productive  and  cheap  countries,  continued  in  monopoly 
to  the  East  India  Company,^  and  that  monopoly  held  the  British 
trade  with  India  in  severe  check. 

When  |;he  British  tr^de  in  slaves  was  abolished,  JBitVtsA  Tropical 
A^iculture^  in  the  West,  became  limited  to  the  then  actual  extent  ^ 
of  British  adtimtion.   The  estates  in  cultivation  no  longer  ad- 
mitted of  increase,  either  in  number  or  extent^  because  fresh 
supi^iM  of  capable  laborers  were  forbidden  to  the  British  planter. 

This  limitation  does  not,  however,  (H^escribe  a  limit  to  demand 

>  Ver^  little  CoUon-wd  was  ffrown  ijj^orth  America  until  after  the 
declaration  of  American  Independence. 

^  It  is  not  intended  to  convey  any  other  than  respectful  sentiments  of 
the  East  India  Company,  under  whom  the  great  fabric  of  the  British  Asiatic 
Government  has  arisen.  Still,  however,  it  has  happened  that  the  very  ex- 
pensive shipping  system  of  the  Company,  and  their  management  of  the 
commercial  property  of  private  traders,  until  gradually  broken  down  by  the 
Mibstitution  of  the  present  more  enlarged  and  liberal  system,  nearly  ex* 
eluded  all  East  Indian  produce  of  great  bulk,  compared  with  its  value,  from 
the  European  market,  through  the  medium  of  the  British  flag. 

3  The  words  Tropical  Agriailture,'' as  used  in  this  Essay,  are  not  intended 
to  be  confined  to  their  strict  geographical  8ensc,l)ut  to  include  the  countries 
ou  either  side  of  the  Tropics  in  the  hotter  climates* 
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for  die  produce  of  Tropical  coiiauies ;  the  dbposition  to  the 
consumption  of  sugar,  coffee  and  other  Tropical  produce^  and  the 
ability  to  purcfaasd  such  commodities  remained  unaffected  by  the 
determination  of  the  British  Nation,  not  to  extend  the  cultivation 
of  the  British  possessions  in  the  West*  The  demand  for  Tropical 
productions,  so  far  from  being  reduced,  is  increasing,  particularly 
with  the  increasing  population  of  the  t\io  continents  of  America. 

When  this  limit  to  the .  British  employment  of  slaves^  and 
consequently  to  British  shipping,  was  imposed,  national  com- 
pensation was  again  presented  in  the  British  Asiatic  provinces. 

Those  provinces  present  an  inexhaustible  resource  for  sugar, 
and,  it  is  presumed,  coffee,  at  prices  against  which  it  would  H 
impracticable  to  mantain  successful  competition  by  means  of  the 
labor  of  slaves^  The  Act  of  the  last  session,  already  mentioned, 
permitting  a  direct  commercial  intercourse,  in  British  ships, 
between  the  British  ports  in  Asia  and  the  world  generally,  at  length 
recognises,  arid  to  great  extent  applies,  the  principles  of  British 
policy,  to  the  circumstances  occasioned  by  the  change  of  relation 
in  the  American  provinces  and  by  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
and  affords  a  reasonable  ground  of  expectation,  not  only  that  the 
British  Flag  will  continue  ascendant,  but  that  the  demand  for  dave 
l^bor,  will  decline  in  the  Foreign  Settlements.  [See  Appendix  B.] 

The  third  and  last  change  to  be  noticed,  namely,  the  change  from 
comparatively  low,  to  high  constituents  of  cost,  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  very  considerably,  but  it  may  be 
hoped  not  permanently^  affected  the  United  Kingdom  in  her  pow^s 
of  production,  and  in  all  her  trading  and  commercial  relations. 

In  particular,  this  change  has  already  very  considerably  lowered, 
and  threatenis  further  to  lower  the  impulse  to  the  growth  of  British 
corn,  and  also  threatens  the  most  destructive  effects  to  the  British 
land-owner  and  farmer,  from  tlie  importation  of  Foreign  corn. 

The  consideration  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  Market,  will 
lead  to  the  more  distinct  apprehension  of  this  subject^  and  wiU 
illustrate  the  subject  of  trade  generally. 

A  beneficial  market  is  the  first  and  last  object  of  Political 
Economy :  a  beneficial  market  excites  to  enterprise  and  exertion 
by  the  promise  of  advantage  which  it  offers ;  a  beneficial  market 
accords  the  return  to  active  capital,  compensation  to  labor,  and 
rent  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil.  These  advantages  must  be 
derived  from  the  market^  or  they  cannot  be  enjoyed. 

The  causes  which,  without  having  recourse  to  bounties  or  re- 
strictive laws,  dispose  to  a  market  becoming  and  continuing  bene- 
ficial, are ; — 

'  The  difference  in  the  qualUi^  of  the  products  of  the  East  and  West  will 
be  noticed  hereafter. 
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Skill  in  cultivation  and  preparation  for  sale—Capital — Con- 
sumption or  demand — Low  constituents  of  cost — Low  charges 
of  transit. 

The  causes  which^  on  the  contrary^  indispose  to  a  market  becom- 
ing or  continuing  beneficial,  are ; — 

Deficiency  of  skill  in  cultivation  or  preparation  for  side — Defi'ci- 
ency  of  capital — Deficiency  of  consumption  or  demand — High 
constituents  of  cost. — High  charges  of  transit. 

The  British  Empire  comprehends,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the 
means  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  beneficial  markets. 

The  impediments  to  the  exercise  and  exertion  of  those  means,  now 
existing,  very  greatly  reduce  or  wholly  prevent  the  enjoyment  of 
that  advantage. 

The  cultivation  of  the  British  Isles  is  skilful;  the  capital  deter- 
minable to  that  object  abundant;  most  of  the  costs  of  production 
and  transit  depending  upon  individual  enterprise,  and  upon  the 
ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  artificer  and  manufacturer,  are  low ;  and 
the  consumption  or  demand  for  corn,  (whatever  may  be  the  present 
effect  of  the  productive  harvest  of  the  year  1820)  through  a  consi- 
derable length  of  time,  has  exceeded  the  native  growth  or  supply.^ 
But  although  the  market  for  corn  might,  upon  these  considerations, 
be  expected  to  have  been  singularly  beneficial,  the  high  costs  and 
charges  of  production  occasioned,  chiefly,  by  the  present  system  of 
duties,  taxes  and  rates,  derange  the  economy  of  this  great  market 
of  the  country,  and  deprive  all,  either  directly  or  indirectly  de- 
pendent upon  it,  of  the  ease,  satisfaction,  and  power  to  stimulate  a 
spirit  of  enter  prize,  which  they  would  otherwise  enjoy  and  com- 
mand^ and  in  general  would  exert. 

The  average  prices  of  the  British  market  for  com,  very  far  ex- 
ceed the  prices  of  corn  in  the  markets  of  the  world  generally  ;  and 
a  high  average  price  is  in  some  measure  assured,  by  checking  the 
introduction  of  Foreign  corn  to  the  British  market.  The  price 
thus  assured  to  the  British  grower  is  more  than  adequate  to  the 
costs  of  production,  including  rent,  if  the  public  annuities  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  capable  poor  be  abstracted. 

These  claims  being  remitted,  considerable  reduction  in  the  prices 
of  corn  and  other  commodities  might  by  degrees  be  experienced, 
BB  the  costs  of  production  should  subside,  consistently  with  the  re- 
storation of  the  farmer  to  a  condition  to  make  a  liberal  return  of  rent 
to  the  landlord. 

The  principle  which  deprives  the  British  market  for  agricultural 

'  The  average  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  added  to  the  consumption  of 
the  country  from  the  importation  of  Foreign  wheat  and  flour  for  the  years 
1815,  1816,  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  being  five  years  of  peace,  was  477,738 
quarters.  See  Appendix  C.  ' 
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produce,  of  a  character  beneficial  to  the  landlord  or  tenant,  inheres 
in  the  leWf  of  the  money  reared  for  the  payment  of  the  public 
annuitant.  The  effect  of  this  principle,  upon  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion, cannot  be  estimated  by  the  mere  numerical  amount  of  the 
annuities  paid  to  the  public  creditor ;  nor  by  the  combined  amount 
of  these  annuities,  of  the  Sinking  Fund^  of  the  charges  of  collection 
and  management,  and  the  advance  Mrhich  is  necessarily  made  by 
merchants  and  dealers  upon  the  duties  paid  by  diem.' 

These  several  particulars  may  \^  taken  in  round  numbers  as 
follows : 

Amount  of  annuity  and  interest  on  Unfunded  Debt  payable  to 
the  public  32  millions 

Sinking  Fund  (reduced  from  17  millions)  ^      5  \ 

Expenses  of  collecting  and  charges  of  management, 
7  J  per  cent,  on  40  millions,        *      ...  3 

Advance  made  by  the  merchant,  manufacturer^ 
and  dealer,  upon  duties  paid  under  the  heads  of  Cus- 
toms and  Excise,  25  per  cent,  on  40  millions,      -  10  

50nnilions.  1 

Unfortunately,  however^  this  aggregate,  although  it  shows  that  \ 
the  consumer  oi^ht  to      fifty  millions,  in  respect  of  thirty-two 
millions  to  be  paid  to  the  public  creditor,  exhibits  only  a  small  part  \ 
or  proportion  of  the  effect  of  the  system  of  pub}ic  annuities  upon  ' 
the  costs  of  production,  and  consequently  upon  market. 

Fifty  millions  added  to,  or  combined  with,  the  cost  of  the  seve-  ^ 
ral  commodities  subject  to  duties  of  Excise  and  Customs^  require 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  such  commodities  to  that  extent.  The 
consumer  does,  or  should,  through  the  medium  of  these  commodi- 
ties, pay  the  sum  of  fifty  millions;  unquestionably  a  very  conside- 
rable sum :  but  the  simple  addition  of  fifty  millions  to  the  cost  of 
the  whole  of  the  commodities  vended  within  one  year  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  would  not  have  added  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  to 
prices,  computing  the  annual  amount,  previous  to  any  advance  on 
this  account,  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

The  great  and  destructive  effect  of  this  primary  addition  to 
money  prices^  upon  market,  is  experienced  m  the  action  of  price 
upon  price.  Malt,  beer,  spirits,  wine,  leather,  salt,  soap,  candles> 
coals  and  other  commodities  require,  in  the  aggregate,  an  increase 
of  price  to  the  extent  of  fifty  millions.  If  this  advance  be  paid, 
every  consumer  of  these  commodities,  who  commands  any  means 
of  endeavour  to  remove  the  burthen  from  himself,  at  least  attempts 

•  See  Further  Observations  on  the  Practicability  and  Expediency  of 
Liquidating  the  Public  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom,''  Pamphleteer,  vol,  xvi. 
pp.  491—493. 
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to  idvatlce  tbe  tMwtj  priee  of  whatsoever  he  may  otfer  mther  to 
fetit  of  to  sell ;  the  landlord  to  advance  the  rent  of  ladd^  that  he 
may  in  his  reeeipts  find  a  counterpoise  io  his  additional  expenditure ; 
the  tenant  to  advance  the  prices  of  agricultural  productions^  that 
he  nfiay  recover  the  increase  in  the  constituents  of  the  costs  of 
production :  atid  a  favorable  conjunctuire  *  enables  these  several 


reasons^  and  in  like  manner,  advances  the  price  of  goods.  The 
advance  in  money  prices  becomes  general.  The  attempt  to  regu^ 
late  price  hy  price  is  inseparable  from  the  principle  of  barter, 
through  the  medium  of  a  money  price. 

If  the  supplies  to  a  /arm  be  increased  in  money  price,  through 
die  direct  operation  of  duties  on  such  supplies,  that  increase  of 
price  requires  an  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  other  produce ; 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat,  requires  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  labor,  atid  tfiroiigh  the  medium  of  labor  an  increase  of  price  in 
every  article  of  production  in  which  labor  combines.   An  increase 
of  price  in  such  productions  requires  a  fresh  and  distinct  advance  in 
the  price  of  wheat,  and  a  further  advance  in  wheat  again  requirti 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  labor  generally,  and  such  further  increase 
in  the  price  of  labor  should  re-act  upon  the  price  of  wheat.  In 
like  manner  it  is  necessary  that  an  increase  of  price  should  be 
communicated  throughout  the  community.   The  burthen  of  the 
duties  which  render  necessary  this  new  arrangement  of  prices, 
cannot  be  generalised  or  distributed,  by  the  simple  addition 
of  the  amount  of  the  duties,  or  of  the  duties  and  the  concomitant 
charges,  but  if  effected,  must  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
communication  of  the  increase  in  price,  experienced  in  respect  of 
the  objects  directly  taxed,  to  all  national  productions.   Price  should 
be  communicated  to  price,  or  by  one  commodity  to  another, 
throughout  the  whole  chain  of  dealing,  and  these  increased  prices 
act,  or  should  act  and  re-ad,  one  upon  the  other  so  as  to  effect  the 
general  and  equal  distribution  of  the  burthen  of  the  duties  imposed. 
The  merits  of  this  important  topic  may  be  tested  thus ;~ 
If  the  lands  in  cultivation,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  be  estimated 
at  fifty  millions  of  aCres ;  the  rate  of  price  now  required  for  the 
produce  of  the  land,  at  six  pounds  per  acre  ;  and  it  be  admitted 
that  one  half  the  rates  of  price  nOw  required,  only,  would  have 
been  required  in  the  year  1790,  if  the  country  had  then  been  en- 
tirely free  from  debt :  it  follows  that  m  respect  of  the  produce  of 
the  landf  money  prices  ought  to  be  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
Public  Debt,  by  the  addition  of  one  hundred  and  nfty  millions ; 
to  which  must  be  added  at  least  twenty  millions  for  the  greater 
price  now  required  for  manufactured  goods  and  other  commodi- 

'  The  hite  war  presented  that  favorable  conjuncture. 
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ties^  through  the  operation  of  duties  rendered  necessary  by  the  deb 
besides  the  sum  of  fifty  millions  first  mentioned^  as  being  directly 
incorporated  in  the  price  of  Excise  and  Customs  articles.  In  the  ag^- 
gregate,  TWO  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  orsEVKi^ 
TiMES^  nearly,  the  amount  of  the  annuity  paid  to  the  public  credi- 
tor. If  the  increase  of  price  thus  required  be  obtained,  the  evil  is 
ifelt  in  the  checks  to  industry,  incident  to  a  system  of  high  prices. 
If  the  increase  of  price  thus  required  be  not  obtained,  the  evil 
becomes  aggravated,  and  fatal  to  the  harmony  and  well-being  of 
the  community.  The  principle  of  justice,  the  very  key-stone  of 
the  social  union,  is  disturbed.  « 

Without  claiming  for  this  statement  more  than  some  approxima- 
tion to  truth,  it  is  obvious  that  the  distribution  of  the  duties  through 
the  medium  of  money  prices  cannot  proceed  by  the  simple  addition 
of  any  given  amount  of  impost,  but  if  effected,  proceeds  by  the 
communication  of  price  from  one  commodity  or  class  of  commo-' 
dities  to  another,  and  again  by  the  repeated  action  and  re-action  of 
these  increased  prices.  .  A/id  it  is  equally  obvious  that  British 
agricultural  productions  require  at  market,  in  the  aggregate  money 
price,  an  increase  since  the  year  1790,  very  far  indeed  exceeding 
the  simple  or  primary  amount  of  the  duties  or  duties  and  taxes, 
which  have  been  imposed  since  that  year^  and  that  the  increase  of 
price  required,  although  obtained  under  other  circumstances, 
CANNOT  now  be  obtained. 

The  remedy  for  this  great  evil  is  plain  and  simple  ;  namely,  the 
practical  application  by  the  community  as  a  body  politic,  of  the 
principle  already  ingeniously  and  ably  applied  by  the  individual, 
t)f  supplying  the  market  with  productions  (the  rights  of  the  producer 
being  reserved)  at  the  lowest  possible  constituents  of  cost.  The 
application  6f  this  principle  in  the  cpnduct  and  direction  of  the 
public  business  of  the  country,  would  promptly  and  eQectually  re- 
store the  British  market  for  the  national  produce,  to  a  healthy  and 
beneficial  state.'  The  means  of  liquidating  the  claims  of  the  pubr 
lie  creditor,  without  which  the  present*  heavy  costs  of  production 
do  not  fairly  admit  of  being  materially  lowered,  are  plain  and  easy, 
if  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  become  the  object  of  the  concurrent 
will  and  desire  of  the  nation.  The  liquidation  of  the  public  debt 
would  clear  the  industry  and  dealings  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
the  weight  of  two  hundred  millions  and  upwards  in  the  money 
prices  required  for  commodities ;  and  the  peculiar  state  of  the 

^  Applied  to  agriculture,  it  would  admit  and  would  lead  to  the  highest 
rate  of  profit,  and  would  of  course  admit  of  the  division  of  profit  necessary  to 
maintam  the  proper  rights  and  station  of  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and  of 
sufficient  and  proper  wages  being  paid  to  the  husbandman. 

^  Autumn,  1821. 
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country  presents  the  means  of  effecting  this  object,  without  the  risk 
of  materially  deranging  the  state  and  condition  of  property,  or  of 
society.    [See  Appendix  D.] 


Under  the  advantage  of  these  explanations,  the  trade  of  the 
British  Isles,  the  British  trade  with  the  dependencies  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  Foreign  trade,  will  be  considered  in  connexion,  with  a  view 
to  show  the  means  of  establishing  each  according  to  its  order  and 
bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the  community. 

The  productions  of  the  earth  are  the  bases  of  all  trade,  and  the 
source  of  the  wealth  of  nations. 

The  British  trade,  in  common  with  the  trade  of  all  other 
nations,  rests  upon  this  foundation ; — but  the  skill  and  industry  of  the 
British  people  in  the  prosecution  of  the  useful  arts,  combined  with 
the  great  means  actually  developed  in  the  distant  dependencies  of 
the  British  Empire,  enable  them,  not  only  to  trade  very  actively 
within  themselves,  in  the  British  Isles,  and  with  these  dependencies, 
but  also  with  Foreign  nations,  in  the  products  of  art,  as  well  as  of 
nature. 

It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  exchanges  of  property,  toithin  the 
limits  of  the  British  Isles,  comprehend  in  their  nature  and  character, 
all  the  advantages,  in  respect  of  the  national  wealth  and  power,  to 
be  derived  from  trade :  that  the  trade  of  the  British  Isles  tmth  the 
dependencies  of  the  Empire,  combines  similar  advantages  in  a  very 
considerable  degree :  and  it  is  also  clear  that  the  exchanges  of  pro- 
perty between  the  British  Empire  and  Foreign  countries,  conduce  to 
the  national  wealth  and  power,  but  in  a  less  degree,  and  subject,  in 
the  instance  of  each  Foreign  country,  to  different  and  varying  con- 
siderations. 

By  what  means  then  can  each  of  these  important  and  intimately 
connected  interests  be  advanced  in  its  proper  degree  and  propor- 
tion? 

The  whole  of  the  agricultural  and  spontaneous  productions  of 
the  British  Empire,  in  the  various  parts  of  the  globe,  may  properly 
be  designated  British  productions,  which  again  may  be  reduced  to 
two  parts  or  divisions ;  namely. 

The  Agricultural  and  spontaneous  productions  of  the  British 
Isles ; 

The  Agricultural  and  spontaneous  productions  of  the  British 
depepdencies. 

The  first  are  the  foundation  and  chief  internal  sources,  the 
secoqd  are  the  chief  external  sources,  of  the  national  wealth  and 
•  power. 

The  national  wealth  and  power  are  weakened  and  repressed  in 
^ese  principal  sources ; 
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Tij fiscal  institutions  which  exceed  in  their  porpoM  die  ^rrent 
annual  expenses  of  the  State. 

By  institutions  or  laws  which  prevent  the  direct  eonyeyance  of 
these  agricultural  and  spontaneous  productions,  from  the  country  of 
production,  to  the  country  of  consumption. 

Thti  fiscal  institutions  of  the  Unites  Kingdom  very  considerably 
exceed  in  dieir  character  and  extent,  the  provision  necessary  for 
^  current  annual  expenses  of  the  State  ;  and,  by  the  great  amount 
required  to  sustain  the  system  of  public  annuities,  particularly  by 
the  action  and  re-action  of  price  upon  price,  or  the  excessive  costs 
of  production  incident  to  the  system  of  public  annuities,  bekr  down 
and  baffle  the  utmost  efforts  of  industry,  ingenuity  and  skill,  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  British  Isles  ; — sufficient  price  cannot  be  reco«- 
vered  at  market  to  compensate  labor,  and  to  maintain  the  condition 
of  the  landlord  and  tenant.  The  excessive  costs  of  production  have 
actually  cast  the  United  Kingdom,  in  respect  of  its  agriculture,  into 
a  state  of  severe  depression,  uneasiness,  and  distress. 

The  same  cause  affects  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  British 
dependencies, — which  may  be  considered  under  four  divisions  ; — 
namely. 

The  Western  Tropical  dependencies—the  West-India  Islands 
and  Settlements. 

The  Eastern  Tropical  dependencies — ^in  Asia,  and  in  the  Indian 
seas.   [See  Appenaix  B.] 

The  rJorthem  dependencies — ^Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick. 

Tlie  Southern  dependencies — ^the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New 
Holland,  including  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

The  agricultuna  interests  of  the  Western  Tropical  dependencies 
are  affected  by  the  high  fiscal  institutions^  or  high  revenue  system 
of  the  Unhed  Kingdom,  not  by  preventing  die  more  extensive  cul- 
tivation of  those  countries,  because  the  law  which  prevents  the 
further  importation  of  African  laborers,  prescribes  the  limit  to  their 
cultivation ; — ^but  by  lowering  the  profits  apd  checking  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  planter. 

The  means  by  which  the  high  revenue  system  of  the  United 
Kingdom  produces  these  effects,  appear  to  be; — 

Rrst.  By  repressbg  and  lowering  the  extent  and  condition  of 
the  population  of  the  British  Isles,  the  chief  market  for  the  produce 
of  the  Western  Tropical  plantations. 

Second.  By  the  high  duty  on  sugar  and  other  productions  of 
these  dependencies,  which  cannot  M\  to  check  copsumption^ 

Thir(i.  By  the  additional  cost,  incidental  to  die  high  revenue 
system,  of  the  extensive  annual  supplies  derived  by  these  dependen- 
cies from  the  British  Isles. 
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Fourth.  By  tbe  additiooalexpeoM  of  conveying  the  produce  to 
market. 

Tbe  high  reveniie  aystem  of  the  United  Kingdom  does  not 
equally  meet  the  agriculture  of  tbe  Britiah  Tropical  Eaatem  de* 
pendencies. 

The  cost  of  the  Eastern  Tropical  productions  do#a  not  materially 
depend  upon  British  supplies ;  the  denuind  for  the  British  Eastern 
productions  is  more  general  than  for  the  British  Western  produc- 
tions ;  and  the  British  market  being  secured,  chiefly,  to  the  Western 
planter,  tbe  Eastern  planter  is  not  affected  by  tbe  numbers  and  con«> 
dition  of  tbe  British  people,  in  the  same  degree  as  the  Western 
pbmter.  The  high  revenue  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  does, 
however,  affect  £e  agriculture  of  the  British  Eastern  dependen- 
cies — 

By  repressing  and  lowering  the  extent  and  condition  of  the  po- 
pulation of  tbe  British  Isles,  aind  consequently  preventing  consump* 
tioD  of  Tropical  productions  grown  or  found  in  the  Eastern  depen- 
dencies, and  either  not  grown  or  found,  or  not  in  sufficient  extent 
and  variety,  in  the  Western  colonies. 

By  the  increased  charges  and  expenses  of  navigation. 

the  increased  charges  on  goods  passing  through  the  United 
Knsgdom  to  foreign  countries. 

Tl«  high  revenue  system  affects  the  agricultural  and  native  inter* 
eata  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick 

By  repressing  and  lowering  tbe  extent  and  condition  of  the  popu- 
litkm  of  tbe  Bntbh  Isles. 

By  the  additional  cost  of  the  exteottve  supplies  derived  by  these 
countries  from  Great  Britain. 

By  the  additional  expense  of  navi^ion,  and  charges  in  British 
ports. 

And  although  nmilar  causes  do  not  at  present  operate  to  nrnck 
ttUmt  in  rcgaKl  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  New  Holland, 
the  objections  arisii^  from  the  high  revenue  system  are  the  same 
in  kindy  in  reflect  of  these  colonies. 

The  extension  of  the  privilege  of  direct  communication  between 
British  dependeneiea  in  the  other  parts  of  tbe  World,  as  well 
as  from  tbe  British  Ports  in  Asia,  would  tend  to  tbe  increase  of 
demand  upon  iIm  affrienllmv  of  those  dependencies ;  but  whether 
audi  an  exteosiDn  of  privilege  be  in  any  aaid  what  degree  expedient, 
is  a  ipiestion  involving  many  and  vari6us  oonsiderations,  and  must 
be  determined,  in  eadi  particular  instance,  by  a  careful  examination 
in  detail,  and  being  of  inferior  importance,  wUl  not  now  be  dk- 
cassed. 


It  is  auffideatly  clear,  then,  that  the  intercbanges  of  property 
wkhin  the  British  Isles,  and  between  the  several  parts  or  members 
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of  the  British  Empire^  and  the  ease  and  satisfaction  to  arise  there- 
Jrom^  will  be  commensurate  with  the  relief  of  the  country  from  the 
burthen  of  fiscal  institutions^  and  consequently^  that  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  PUBLIC  DEBT  is  an  object  of  common  and  general  in- 
terest,  to  the  British  subject.  Unless  that  impediment  be  r^moved^ 
the  principles  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  must  de- 
pend^ cannot  be  successfully  reduced  to  application. 

Great  Britain  never  before  commanded  resources  so  vast.  In 
her  soil  productive,  in  her  minerals  rich,  in  her  ingenuity  and 
fWt£5fry,  unrivalled ;  by  her  dependencies,  combining  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  in  one  great  commercial  and  maritime  empire ; 
gradually  moulding  some  of  her  political  institutions  to  new  and 
extraordinary  circumstances,  she  is  required  by  every  sound  and 
reasonable  motive  to  remove  the  c  a  us£  by  which,  notwithstanding 
her  riches,  her  ingenuity  and  industry,  her  mighty  combination  of 
means,  and  her  political  skill  and  sagacity,  she  is  deeply  embar* 
rassed,  and  is  threatened  with  an  accumulation  of  distress  and 
misery* 


An  examination  of  the  principles  which  apply  to  the  foreign 
TRADE  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  lead,  by  motives  not  equally 
powerful  indeed,  but  by  powerful  and  pressing  motives,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt  is  an  object  of  deep 
interest  in  that  bearing  and  relation. 

The  trade  of  the  British  Empire  with  Foreign  countries,  aa  well 
as  th^  trade  within  the  British  Empire,  has  its  source  in  agricul- 
ture, and  spontaneous  or  natural  productions. 

As  it  is  the  proper  business  of  every  country  to  develop  its  in- 
ternal resources,  whence  the  national  wealth  and  power  are  chiefly 
to  be  derived ;  the  importations  from  Foreign  countries,  which  dis- 
place the  dexmxid  for  Native  productions,  become  the  subject  of  anx« 
lous  attention ; — not  in  any  narrow  or  confined  spirit,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  how  the  interest  of  a  neighbour  may  be  sub- 
jected to  selfish  views;  but  for  the  fair  and  becoming  purpose  of 
enquiring  into  the  cause  of  an  effect  so  adverse,  not  only^  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  particular  nation  which  may  be  immediately  and  directly 
affected,  but  adverse  to  the  general  prosperity  of  nations. 

The  greater  the  opulence  which  Great  Britain,  for  mstance;  may 
derive  from  her  agriculture,  and  her  other  copious  sources  of  wealth, 
the  greater  her  consumption,  the  greater  her  demand  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  climates  and  countries  yielding  productions,  which  not- 
withstanding the  most  ample  development  of  her  own  resources,  she 
would  reauire.  Even  the  advocates  for  the  importatiop  of  Foreign 
grain  might,  in  the  event,  find  the  most  extensive  and  satisfactory 
result,  from  a  system  the  most  effectual  to  the  extension  of  British 
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agriculture.  The  increase  of  population,  and  the  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  population^  which  would  be  incident  to  such  a 
system,  would  probably,  in  all  but  very  abundant  seasons,  render  the 
importation  of  Foreign  grain  necessary;  but  whether  that  effect  foU 
lowed  or  not,  the  consumption  of  all  materials  of  Foreign  growth 
or  production  required  for  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  of  Foreign  luxuries  not  produced,  or  not  produced  in  sufficient 
quantity  within  the  Empire,  would  increase  to  great  extent. 

Such  importations  from  a  Foreign  country  are  clear  sources 
of  benefit  to  the  importing  country,  as  well  as  to  the  exporting 
country ; — 

The  grain,  if  required,  because  without  displacing  the  demand 
for  grain  of  native  growth,  it  would  supply  the  defect  of  crop  ari- 
sing from  the  course  of  seasons,  or  compensate  for  the  inability  of 
the  country  (if  unable),  in  good  seasons,  to  feed  its  population. 

The  materials  for  manufacture,  as  a  medium  in  which  to  em- 
body labor,  and  as  affording  the  means  of  varying  the  excitement  by 
which  the  circulation  of  money  is  quickened. 
I     Luxuries,  by  prompting  activity,  through  the  desire  of  possession, 
[  and  consequently^  by  again  quickening  circulation. 

In  like  manner^  a  Foreign  country,  by  developing  its  proper  re- 
I  sources,  becomes  better  enabled  to  supply  and  to  purchase  of  Great 
;  Britain,  and  the  latter  country  has,  consequently,  an  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  Foreign  country. 

It  does  not  however  follow  that  it  is  eligible  for  Great  Britain  to 
trade  with  a  Foreign  country  at  the  expense  or  sacrifice  of  her  natural 
resources.  A  crisis  may  indeed  be  too  readily  supposed,  which  may 
render  it  doubtful  whether  such  a  Foreign  trade  be,  or  be  not,  the 
least  in  the  choice  of  evils ;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  crisis  must 
be  admitted  to  be  evidence  of  the  depression  of  native  industry,  and 
consequently  of  the  national  wealth  and  power  being  affected  at  the 
source.  Such  a  Foreign  trade  may  be  submitted  to  as  a  temporary 
expedient,  but  the  consideration  of  its  tendency  must  lead  to  an 
anxious  solicitude  to  relieve  the  native  industry. 

Under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  United  Kingdom,  relief 
of  the  native  industry  may  appear  to  be  presented  in  either  of  two 
opposite  modes;— 
By  a  system  having  for  its  object  tfie  advance  of  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural produce  to  the  standard  of  the  high  costs  of  production. 
By  a  system  having  for  its  object  the  reduction  of  the  costs  of 
i  production. 

The  first  mentioned  system  has  been  tried,  and  hzs  failed:  the 
f  United  Kingdom  cannot  be  wholly  cut  off  from  sympathy  with  the 
I  markets  of  Foreign  Nations ;  and  as  high  prices,  if  obtained  by  the 
1  agriculturist,  render  it  necessary  that  high  prices  should  be  ob- 
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tained  from  the  agriculturist ;  as  price  does,  or,  in  .order  to  Batisfj 
the  ends  of  political  justice,  ought  to  engender  price,  the  case  can* 
not  safely  be  supposed  in  which  the  effectual  and  permanent  relief 
of  British  industry  could  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  system  of  high 
prices^ 

A  system  of  low  constituents  of  cost,  on  the  contrary,  would  as- 
sure the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose. 

That  system,  carried  to  sufficient  extent,  would  render  a  mode* 
rate  price  for  agricultural  productions  a  high  bounty  upon  produc- 
tion, and  would  stimulate  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its  vast  depen- 
dencies, into  the  fullest  and  most  beneficial  activity :  beneficial^  not 
to  the  British  Empire  only^  but  to  all  Nations.  That  system  wopld 
most  effectually  and  permanently  establish  a  system  of  interchange 
with  Foreign  countries,  by  enabling  the  British  to  supply  the  To* 
reign  subject  at  the  lowest  rates  of  price  consistent  with  the  rights 
(as  to  profit)  of  the  agriculturist  and  manufacturer,  and  by  rendering  i 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  British  manufacturer,  and  for  the 
general  consumer,  the  largest  importations  of  Foreign  products. 

Tlie  encouragement  and  extension  of  the  Foreign  trade  of  the  i 
United  Kingdom,  therefore,  depend  essentially  upon  the  abandon* 
ment  of  the  high  revenue  system,  or  the  Liquidation  of  the  Public  , 
Debt.  Without  the  previous  liberation  of  the  trade,  or  of  the  in- 
terchange  of  property  within,  the  British  Empire,  from  the  heavy 
restraints  imposed  by  the  high  revenue  system^  how  can  the  freedom 
of  Foreign  trade  become  the  subject  of  liberal  and  enlightened  dis- 
cussion (although  considerable  benefit  may  be  derived  from  enquiry) 
with  the  probability  of  any  result  effectual  to  the  well-being  of  the 
agriculturist,  the  merchant  or  trader,  whether  domestic^  colonial, 
Foreign,  or  of  any  other  character  or  description  ? 

The    Free  trade"  required,  is  then  

First — The  freedom  of  interchange  of  property  within  the  Britirii , 
Isles,  from  the  great  and  depressing  weight  produced  by  the  subtle 
and  various,  the  direct  and  indirect,  the  accumulated  and  aggravated , 
action  of  the  duties  and  taxes  required  for  payment  of  the  public ; 
annuities. 

Second — ^The  same  freedom  in  respect  of  the  interchange  of 
property  between  the  several  parts  or  members  of  the  British  JEm- 1 
pire. 

Third — ^The  utmost  freedom  in  respect  of  the  interchange  of  pro- 
perty between  the  British  Empire  and  Foreign  countries,  consistent 
with  the  conservation  and  ascendancy  of  the  British  marine^  and  a 
reasonable  r^rd  to  the  stability  or  probable  continuance  of  the 
Trade  with  the  several  Foreign  countries. 

The  principle  of  Free  Trade,"  so  applied,  appears  to  be  calcu- 
lated  to  produce  a  greater  sum  of  wealdi,  prosperity  and  power. 
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tlian  hds  ever  beeo  enjoyed^  by  this  or  any  other  Nation. — Each 
tiass,  under  this  system^  would  advance  the  interest  of  each  and  of 
all  classes,  throughout  the  social  polity ;  a  general  facility  of  inter- 
change, throughout  this  Empire,  would  stimulate  exertion,  as^sure 
general  abundance,  and  a  constantly  increasing  consumption.  The 
same  principle,  although  modified,  would,  in  its  degree,  produce 
the  like  effect  in  respect  of  the  interchanges  with  Foreign  countries: 
and  the  British  Nation,  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  own  vast  resources, 
would  illustrate  by  her  example  to  all  the  Nations  of  the  Earthy 
the  excellence  and  the  wisdom  of  an  enlarged  benevolence  in  poli- 
tical design  and  comprehensive  simplicity  in  Political  Institution; 


APPENDIX  A.  (P.  6.) 

The  consequences  of  the  interruption  of  dematid  in  markeU 
which  the  British  manufacturer  may  be  accustomed  to  supply,  and 
of  the  interruption  of  ' supplies  of  the  material  for  manufacture,  for 
I  wfakh  he  may  be  dependent  upon  Foreign  countries,  are  of  a 
grave  and  anxious  description,    llie  vast  establishments  by  meims 
of  which,  only,  the  United  Kingdom  is  enabled  to  maintain  com- 
I  petition  in  the  sale  of  manufactured  goods  in  Foreign  Biarketv^ 
notwithstanding  the  high  revenue  system,  cannot  be  suspended  or 
even  partially  interrupted,  without  producing  considerable  inconve-' 
tiience,  loss  and  misery*  The  Nation  has  been  repeatedly  cast  into 
a  convulsive  state,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  by  the  interruption 
of  Foreign  demand  for  goods  of  British  manufacture,  and  of  Foreigri 
'  stipplies  of  material  for  the  manufacturer;  and  the  exposure  to 
'  similar  calamities  cannot  be  overlooked  in  any  just  estimate  of  the 
I  nature  and  valu^  of  Foreign  commercial  connexion*.    Constancy  of 
I  pursuit  in  the  individual,  is  essential  to  the  welhheing  of  the 
\  communit^^    A  trade  with  a  country  peculiarly  exposed  tdthe 
I  chances  of  interruption,  cannot  therefore  be  equally  desired  as  a 
trade  with  a  country  not  subject  to  the  same  chancedi  Upoh  this 
principle^  a  trade  with  Portugal,  the  Brazils,  and  other  partsof  South 
America,  is  to  be  sought  and  cultivated  with  solicitude,  wlnlst  a 
Trade  with  some  other  countries,  may  be  vie\i'ed  with  comparative 
indifference. 

The  effect  of  conducting  the  interchanged  of  property  in  British 
shipping ^  is  the  invigoration  of  the  arm  Upon  Mrhich  the  Uiiit^d 
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Kingdom  relies  for  protection  and  defence.  The  effect  of  con- 
ducting these  interchanges  in  Foreign  shipping ,  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  creation  or  invigoration  of  an  arm,  but  too  probably  to  be  met, 
under  a  change  of  circumstances,  in  adverse  and  hostile  contentioD. 
These  distinctions  cannot  be  overlooked  in  any  comparative  esti- 
mate of  the  nature  and  value  of  trade. 


APPENDIX  B.  (P.  8.) 

Th£  British  Nation,  in  abandoning  the  further  transport  of 
Africans  from  their  native  country,  to  labor  as  slaves  in  their 
plantations,  could  not  have  intended  and  really  did  not  intend,  to 
transfer  to  other  and  rival  nations,  die  power  in  wealth  and 
navigation,  which  results  from  the  cultivation  of  the  Tropical 
countries  for  commodities  of  great  bulk,  particularly  sugar,  to 
be  consumed  at  considerable  maritime  distance  from  the  place  of 
growth.  It  could  not  consist  with  the  humane  purpose  of  the 
abolition  of  the  British  Trade  in  Slaves,  and  was  not  in  hct 
intended,  that  the  care  of  the  unhappy  African,  upon  the  middle 
passage,  should  simply  be  transferred  from  tiie  British  trader, 
acting  under  the  provisions  of  the  British  Legislature  and  the  eye 
of  the  British  Government,  to  Foreign  Nations.  But,  ootwidi- 
standing  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, to  induce  other  countries  to  renounce  this  trade,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  actually  has  been  renounced  by  Fore^  Na- 
tions, the  transport  of  Africans  from  their  native  country,  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  Western  Tropical  regions,  is  a  practice  still  pre- 
vailing in  great  and  dreadful  energy* 


APPENDIX  C.  (P.  9.) 

An  account  of  the  quantities  of  wheat,  and  wheat  flour,  im- 
ported into  Great  Britam  from  Foreign  parts,  and  also  of  wheats  \ 
and  wheat  flour,  exported  from  Great  Britain  during  each  of  the 
last  five  years,  reducing  the  flour  into  wheat,  at  the  proportion  of 
49lbs.  of  flour  to  the  bushel  of  wheat,  and  showing  the  quantity  { 
thereof,  that  was  added  to  the  consumption  of  the  country  from 
excess  of  import* 
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Wheat  and  flour 
imported  from 
Foreign  Parts. 

Wheat  and  floor 
exported  to  all 
Parts. 

Avtaa» 
price  in  Eng- 
land and 
•  Wales. 

Quarters. 

Quarten. 

per  Quarter. 

Year  1815 
lolO 
1817 
1818 
1819 

192^449 
209^654 
1,029,037 
1,582,878 
469,657 

227,947 
121,610 
317,523 
58,668 
44,689 

s.  a. 
64.  4. 
75.  10. 
94.  9. 
84.  1. 
73.  0. 

3,483,675 

770,437 

Deduct  quantity*^ 
remaining  in  ware-  j 
house  on  the  5th  1 
Jan.  1820^  no  stock  f 
being    under    the  r 
King^s  lock,  at  the  1 
commencement   of  1 
the  year  1815.  J 

324,546 

Deduct  quantity  1 
exported.  y 

3,159,129 
770,437 

5)2,388,692 

Average  quantity  J 
added  to  the  con-f 
sumption    of    the  > 
country  from  excess  i 
of  import.  j 

477,738 

a6th  May,  1820- 

(Signed) 

William  Irving, 

APPENDIX  D.  (P.  IS.) 

The  proposal,  which  has  for  its  object  the  relief  of  the  pro- 
daetions  and  goods  annually  consumed  in  the  United  Kbgdom, 
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fromim  aggregate  of  cost  equal^  probably^to  two  hundred  milltont 
and  upwards^  cannot  fail,  from  its  magnitude,  to  be  received  witk 
apprehension  of  an  inconvenient  and  dangerous  disturbance  of  the 
state  and  condition  of  property,  and  of  society. 

It  may^  however,  with  great  ease  be  shown,  that  the  alteration, 
with  only  slight  exception^  might  be  effected  in  a  manner  not 
only  free  from  such  consequences,  but  with  the  assurance  of  con- 
sequences immediately 9  and  generally  as  well  as  progressively,  be- 
nencial. 

The  object  contemplated,  is  the  cessation  of  the  demand  of  up- 
wards of  forty  millions  annually,  chiefly  duties  of  Excise  and  Cus- 
toms. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  duties  of  Ercw, 
or  joint  duties  of  Excise  and  Customs,  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
dealer,  because  the  duty  on  the  stock  on  hand,  which  he  might  have 
paid  to  the  Exchequer,  would  be  returned  to  him ;  and  to  the 
public  would  be  beneficial^  because  all  future  supplies  of  such 
descriptions  of  stock  or  goods  would  be  obtained  at  proportionally 
less  cost. 

The  repeal  of  duties  of  Customs,  simply,  would  require  more 
attentive  consideration ;  but  would  admit  of  being  accommodated  to 
the  convenience  of  the  dealers  in  the  several  articles  subject  to 
such  duties,  who  would  have  little  difficulty  in  meeting  any  well 
considered  proposal  for  the  permanent  relief  of  their  respective 
trades,  and  of  the  community.'  With  regard  to  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  remission  of  these  duties  upon  die  consumer,  there 
could  not  be  any  difficulty; — the  relief  would  be  general  and 
effectual. 

The  ulterior  effect  in  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural productions,  requires  to  be  met  with  some  caution,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  importation  of  Foreign  grain  appears  to  present 
adequate  means  for  this  purpose. 

If  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand  immediately  regulate  price, 
the  introduction  of  Foreign  corn  to  the  British  market  admits  of 
being  so  guarded,  as  to  assure  to  the  British  grower  a  high  and 
ieneficial  price,  provided  the  costs  of  production  be  not  excessive* 

To  this  end  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  standard  of  price 
which  now  governs  the  importation  of  Foreign  grain,  should  not  be 
lowered  until  the  costs  of  British  production  should  be  considerably 
lowered;  until  crops  produced  at  the  higher  costs  of  production 
should  have  been  consumed,  and  replacm  by  crops  produced  at 

1  The  Excise  Board  has  an  account  of  the  stock  of  goods  in  the  hands  of 
dealers  whereon  duty  has  beta  paid,  and  the  return  of  duty  could  therefore 
be  easily  regulated. 

The  Board  of  Customs  does  not  keep  a  similar  check. 
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amt$  dearhf  and  diitinctly  admitting  the  competition  of  Foreign 
cam,  at  a  rate  iomewhat  lower  than  the  present  regulation  admits; 
and  in  like  mamer;  as  the  costs  of  production  shouM  still  more  sub- 
side^ the  regulation  price  of  the  importation  of  Foreign  grain 
■ught  be  lowered  from  time  to  time^  until  a  proper  level  should 
have  been  ascertained  and  fixed.  By  which  order  of  proceeding, 
the  price  of  com  might  be  sufficiently  maintained  to  cover  the  costs 
of  production  and  with  the  probable  elffect  of  affording  a  decided 
advantage,  where  every  consideration,  both  individual  and  national, 
requires  that  the  advantage  should  be  given,  namely  to  the  landlord 
and  tenant ;  because  the  reduction  of  the  import  regulation  price, 
might  be  made  gradually,  and  rather  slowly,  to  follow  the  reduction 
of  the  costs  of  production ;  at  all  times  assurmg  a  reasonable  and 
liberal  rate  of  Rent. 

In  the  operation  of  a  few  years,  prices  would,  in  this  manner, 
subside  to  the  lowest  rate  consistent  with  proper  compensation  to 
capital  and  labor,  the  adequate  support  of  the  Government  of  a 
great  country,  and  the  return  of  a  liberal  rent  to  the  proprietor. 
The  costs  of  production  would  be  low,  which  would  fairly  and 
freely  admit  of  the  prices  at  market,  relatively  to  the  costs,  being 
Ugh. 

Although  eight  shillings  be  positively  a  AigA  price  for  a  bushel 
of  wheat,  yet,  if  the  costs  of  production  require  nine  shillings  it  is 
relatively  a  low  price,  and  such  a  state  of  market  would  be  ruin- 
ous; whilst  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  price  were  five  shillings,  and 
the  costs  of  production  four  shillings,  per  bushel,  the  market  would 
be  beneficial.  It  does  not  admit  of  question,  ^that  the  principle 
which  directs  the  anxious  reduction  of  the  constituents  of  cost, 
whether  such  costs  be,  in  their  origin,  public  or  private,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  science  of  political  economy. 

The  danger  of  a  system  of  high  constituents  of  cost,  may  be 
illustrated  by  considering  the  possible  effect  of  a  bad  harvest  upon 
the  state  of  the  country  under  the  present  circumstances. 

On  the  supposition  of  forty  shillings  per  quarter  for  wheat, 
being  a  sufficient  price  in  good  seasons,  the  excitement  to  impor- 
tation by  the  Foreign  merchant  would  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  an 
advance  to  48s.  56s*  and  upwards,  in  the  event  of  a  bad  harvest ; 
the  farmer  would  reap  only  two-thirds  or  half  a  crop,  but  he  would 
obtain  a  proportional  advance  in  price :  concurrently  with  the  dis- 
advantages, he  would  have  the  advantages  of  a  natural  course  of 
things.  But  not  so  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  in  which  a  high 
comparative  price  (comparative  as  to  neighbouring  nations)  for  the 
quarter  of  wheat,  in  good  seasons,  does  not  adequately  sustain  the 
former.  The  high  price,  in  the  British  market,  strongly  excites  and 
stimulates  the  Foreign  merchant :  vast  masses  of  grain  are  brought 
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into  British  ports f  in  the  anticipation  of  its  admission  into  the  British 
market ;  the  difference  between  the  price  at  which  wheat  can  be 
imported,  and  the  price  which  the  British  market  yields,  isa  strong 
and  perhaps  irresistible  impulse  to  store  the  British  granaries  with 
Foreign  corn,  upon  the  chance  of  its  admission  into  the  market. 
The  Foreign  granaries  may  at  the  same  time  be  well  supplied, 
under  the  like  expectation.  On  the  instant  that  the  effect  of  the 
domestic  calamity  of  a  bad  harvest,  shall  have  been  so  felt  as  to 
have  carried  the  periodical  average  to  the  price  of  8O5.  per  quarter, 
the  farmer,  so  far  from  finding  an  alleviation  of  the  misfortune  of 
a  short  crop  in  an  increase  of  price,  might,  by  the  large  and  instant 
supplies  of  Foreign  grain  thrown  into  the  great  maritime  markets 
of  the  kingdom,  particularly  London,  find,  that  although  the  price 
of  8O5.  had  caused  the  ports  to  open,"  the  opening  of  the 
ports"  had  again  reduced  the  market  price  of  wheat*  Had  the  ports 
opened  this  season, '  it  is  believed  that  half  a  million  of  quarters  of 
Foreign  wheat  would  have  been  released  from  the  British  granary. 
Whatever  proportion  half  a  million  of  quarters  of  wheat  may  bear 
to  a  year's  consumption,  the  effect  upon  the  market  price  cannot  be 
measured  by  regard  to  that  particular  only :  it  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed that  a  large  and  concentrated  supply  would  have  an  effect 
upon  the  market  far  more  than  commensurate  with  the  mere 
question  of  relative  quantity,  ai)d  the  half  million  of  quarters  now 
here,  wodld  presently  have  been  followed  by  successive  and  lai^er 
supplies.  If  then  it  should  happen  that  the  British  farmer  could 
not  realise  eighty  shillings  per  quarter,  from  a  bad  harvest^  or  that 
he  could  not  even  obtain  a  considerable  advance  upon  ei^ty  shil- 
lings under  circumstances  which  ought  to  produce  to  him  a  very 
large  advance,  what  would  be  the  state  of  all  British  property  i 
Under  such  circumstances. 

If  the  farmer  could  even  pay  rates  and  taxes,  what  expectation 
could  the  landlord  (looking  to  the  farnier's  already  reduced  and 
altered  state)  entertain  of  obtaining  any  rent  ? 

If  the  landlord  do  not  obtain  his  rent,  what  must  be  the  effect 
upon  markets  of  evpry  description,  upon  the  manufacturer,  ^hip-^ 
owner,  and  upon  the  revenue  ? 

Is  the  supposition  strained,  that  under  such  circumstauces  the 
public  apnuitant  could  qot  be  paid  ? 

And, 

If  not  paid,  what  again  would  be  the  effect  upon  consumption, 
book  debts,  and  the  revenue  i  upon  the  Domestic  and  Fori^ign 
tfade  of  the  country  r 

'  Autumn,  1821. 
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Or  teven  if  wheat  should  advance,  contrary  to  the  supposition 
now  entertained,  to  1205.  and  1305.  per  quarter,  what  would  be 
Ae  effect  of  a  correspondent  price  of  bread,  upon  all  classes  and 
orders  i  and  again,  upon  die  Domestic  and  Foreign  trade  of  the 
country  i 


The  Earl  of  Livsr?ool,  in  the  Speech  which  his  Lordship 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords^  on  the  26th  of  May,  1820,  upon 
the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown ; — That  a  select  conmiit- 
tee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  means  of  extending  and  secur- 
ing the  Foreign  trade  of  the  country" — expresses  himself  as  fol- 
lows ; — 

The  Noble  Marquis  also  truly  says,  that  this  general  distress 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  convuhions  in  Europe  during 
the  last  twenty  years ;  convulsions  which  unhinged  all  the  natunu 
relations  between  nation  and  nation,  and  even  between  man  and 
man ;  convuhions  which  have  produced  the  most  extensive  effects 
both  on  nations  and  individuals.  Unquestionably,  it  was  im- 
possible but  that  the  instability  of  property,  the  creation  of  ficti- 
tious capital,  and  all  the  other  evils  which  arose  during  those 
convulsions,  should  operate  in  the  production  of  great  distress  in 
every  country,  long  after  the  re-establishment  of  peace  should  have 
caused  the  convulsions  themselves  to  cease. 

But  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times — that  to  which 
I  wish  particularly  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  Lordships,  and  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  is  this, — that,  great  as  the  distress  is  in  every 
country  in  Europe,  (and  certainly  it  prevails  more  or  less  in  every 
country  in  Europe,)  it  is,  nevertheless,  at  the  present  moment 
greater  in  the  United  States  of  America  than  it  is  in  any  country 
in  Europe.  I  desire  any  of  your  Lordships,  or  any  other  indi- 
viduals who  may  be  disposed  to  ascribe  the  distress  under  which 
we  at  present  labor,  to  our  debt,  to  excessive  taxation,  to  tithes, 
to  the  poor-rates,  or  to  any  cause  of  that  nature,  to  look  at  the 
United  States  of  America;  and  1  think  that  they  will  then  pause 
before  they  ascribe  the  distress  which  we,  or  any  of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  are  now  suffering,  exclusively  or  principally, 
to  any  or  all  the  causes  which  I  have  mentioned." 

The  opinions  and  sentiments  of  Lord  Liverpool  are  invested 
with  the  authority  of  experience,  of  station,  and  of  talent ;  and  the 
deep  impression  produced,  in  particular,  by  his  Lordship's  Speech 
upon  Lord  Lansdown's  motion,  gives  additional  interest  to  the 
examination  of  the  important  topic  of  that  speech  embraced  by 
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Lord  Li  verpool  stales^  that great  as  the  diitreM  it  k  every 
ceuDtrj  in  Europe^  it  is  nevertheless  greater  in  the  United  States 
of  America^  than  it  is  in  any  country  in  Europe/'  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  desire  Noble  Lords,  or  anyK>tber  individual,  nvho  may 
be  disposed  to  ascribe  the  distress  under  which  we  at  present  labor, 
to  our  debts,  to  excessive  taxation,  to  tithes,  to  the  poor-rates,  or 
to  any  other  cause  of  tins  nature,  to  look  at  the  United  States  of 
America and  his  Lordship  adds,  1  think  that  they  will  then 
pause  before  they  ascribe  the  distress  ^K4uch  we,  or  any  of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  are  now  suffering,  exclusively  or  principallyi 
to  any  or  all  the  causes  which  I  have  mentioned." 

All  individual  who  did  ascribe  and  who  continues  to  ascribe  the 
distress  of  this  country  to  die  ptiblic  debt,  to  excessive  taxation, 
and  to  the |>oor-ra/e5,  has  paused  and  examined  the  argument  thus 
publicly  and  generally  addressed  and  directed,  by  the  First  Minister 
of  the  country. 

He  admits  (his  observations  having  reference  to  the  date  of  his 
Lordship's  Speech)  that  distress  had  been  common  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  the  United  States  of  America  ;  but  although  each 
country  suffered  distress,  the  two  countries  stood  directly  opposed 
to  each  other  in  the  particular  the  most  essential  to  internal  na-  | 
tional  prosperity. 

The  United  States  of  America  did  not  possess  within  themselves 
an  adequate  market  for  their  agricultural  productions,  and  they 
were  deprived,  by  the  Peace,  to  considerable  extent,  of  the  exter- 
nal markets  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  supply. 

The  United  Kingdom,  on  the  contrary,  as  shown  in  Appendix 
C.  cited  from  his  Lordship's  Speech^  had  enjoyed  the  great  advan- 
tage of  a  market  within  herself  for  more  than  the  ivhole  of  her 
agricultural  productions,^  and  she  had  received  in  her  own  market  a 
price  very  far  exceeding  the  price  of  such  produce  in  any  other 
market  of  the  world. 

How  then  is  a  similar  effect  to  be  accounted  for  under  the  ope- 
ration of  causes  so  opposite.^  Some  distinct,  powerful^  and  evil  prin- 
ciple, must  be  assigned  to  account  for  this  correspondence  in  result, 

AND  THAT  PRINCIPLE  IS  DISCOVERABLE  IN  THE  PUB- 
LIC DEBT  ONLY.  What  has  occasioned  the  necessity  of  high 
prices  in  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce i  What  has  deprived  even  very  high  prices  for  agricultural 
produce,  of  the  power  of  adequately  sustaining  the  farmer,  the  hus- 
bandman, and  the  land-owner  ?  Does  this  gross  anomaly  admit  of 
any  other  explanation  than  such  as  shall  resolve  itself  into  the 
operation  of  the  Public  Debt  f  No  country  in  the  world,  the  state 

'  Sec  Appendix  C.  p.  59. 
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of  which  b  known  and  understood^  is  comparable  with  Great  Britain, 
in  the  relative  extent  of  mari^et  which  she  enjoys  witim  herself  far 
her  agricultural  productions.  No  country  in  the  world  possesses 
markets  of  equal  opulence  and  power  in  the  purchase  and  coa- 
sumption  of  native  agricultural  productions.  No  country  in  the 
world  is  comparable  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  high  proportion 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  beMr  to  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion. 

Neither  the  state  or  condition  of  a  distant  and  new  country, 
nor  the  vibrations  of  the  balance  of  Foreign  trade,  can  adequately 
account  for  the  agricultural  distress  of  the  nation  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  cause  is  deep— seated  within  the  country,  and 
it  operates  by  the  increase  and  excessive  aggravation  of  the  costs  ot 
production,  by  means  of  the  high  revenue  system  incident  to  the 
PubUc  Debt. 


Mr.  Malthus,'  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he  is  far  from 
ieing  insensible  to  the  evil  of  a  great  national  debt  (p.  484)  has 
at  some  length  shown  the  effect  which  would  follow  from  the 
abstraction  from  society  (and  consequently  from  the  market  for  pro- 
ductions) of  the  unproductive  consumers,  who  derive  their  income 
through  the  medium  of  the  Public  Debt;  and  under  this  view  has 
f  advanced  the  opinion,  that  the  evils  incident  to  a  public  debt  cannot 
be  prevented,  without  subjecting  the  community  to  an  evil  of  still 
greater  magnitude,  in  the  want  of  unproductive  consumers. 

With  great  deference  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Malthus,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, that  the  consequence  apprehended  by  him,  although  an  un- 
questionable consequence  of  the  use  of  the     sponge,"  or  the  ex- 
!     tinction  of  that  class  of  consumers,  could  not  ensue  from  any 
I     well'principled  and  systematic  liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt. 
The  number  of  consumers  would,  in  such  case,  remain  exactly 
the  same,  although  the  description  or  character  of  the  public  an- 
nuitant might  be  exchanged  for  that  of  a  landholder,  or  mortgagee 
of  land,  or  that  of  a  creditor  of  a  Bank  of  deposit,  as  proposed 
"  Further  Observations  on  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  liqui« 
dating  the  Public  Debt,"*  or  to  some  other  description  or  charac* 
ter  arbing  from  the  possession  and  command  of  property. 

The  public  creditor  or  annuitant  is  not  strictly  speaking  a  pro* 
prietor ;  but  considering  him  to  be  such,  the  liquidation  of  the 
Public  Debt  would  neither  add  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  nor 
diminish  the  number  of  proprietors ;  although,  in  simplifying  the 

^  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  ch.  vii.  sec.  9. 
*  pp.  59. 60. 
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circulation  of  money^  it  would  vary  the  relation  of  the  public 
annuitant  from  a  position  which  bears  destructively  upon  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  to  some  other  relation  more  beneficial  to 
himself,  and  of  a  benevolent  aspect  towards  the  community.  The 
mode  by  which  the  distribution  of  income  would  be  effected^ would 
be  varied  from  extreme  complexity  to  simplicity,  without  disturbing 
the  comparative  position  of  the  different  classes  of  proprietors 
in  respect  of  income,  but  not  without  essential  improvement  and 
advantage  to  every  description  of  proprietor,  including  the  public 
annuitant. 

The  public  creditor,  who  now  requires  and  receives  an  income^ 
through  the  medium  of  duties,  is  a  party  to  a  system  which  with- 
out the  ambitious  reach,  or  malign  disposition,  or  even  tJie  intention, 
has  the  effect  of  the  most  subtle  and  severe  tyranny.    The  claim 
of  the  public  creditor  can  only  be  satisfied,  under  the  present 
system,  by  means  of  the  successful  exertion  of  the  industty  of  the 
country.    The  levy  of  money  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  ' 
creditor,  through  the  medium  of  duties,  by  rendering  increased 
money  prices  for  the  national  productions  necessary^  opposes  ^ 
the  interchange  of  property,  by  preventing  production  at  low  ^ 
costs  ;  and  the  great  amount,  now  re(]|uired  in  respect  of  the  public 
creditor,  has  the  effect  of  oppressing  with  severe  difficulty,  nearly  all  ^ 
who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  agriculture,  and  materially  affects  ^ 
the  manufacturer.    Can  a  class  of  persons,  deriving  an  income  ' 
through  such  means,  in  any  point  of  view  be  necessary  ?    Can  it  ,^ 
be  deemed  reasonable  or  right,  that  the  hand  of  industry  should 
be  paralysed  by  means  of  the  very  parties  who  demand,  not  only 
sustenance  and  support,  but  ^be  maintenance  of  a  princely  bearing  \ 
from  that  very  han^  i  ^ 

The  effect  of  the  liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt,  upon  the  ^lan  ^ 
which  has  been  proposed,  could  not  lower  the  power  to  consume  ^ 
in  ar^  individual  now  entitled  to  income  in  the  way  of  a  public  i 
annuity.    Such  persons  are  fairly  and  fully  entitled  to  be  main- 
tained  in  the  comparative  situation,  as  to  income,  which  they  now  '< 
occupy,  and  any  proposition  which  might  imply  a  deviation  from  ^ 
that  principle,  ought  at  once  to  be  rejected.  The  object  proposed  % 
by  the  liquidation  ^of  the  Public  Debt  is,  not  the  relief  of  one  ^ 
class  at  the  expense  of  another,  but  the  relief  and  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  all ;  and  that  relief  would  be  effected,  in  the  1^ 
first  instance,  by  rendering  unnecessary  a  considerable  part  of  the  i 
amount  now  annually  levied  in  respect  of  the  Public  Debt,  and  by  ^ 
levying  the  remainder  directly  upon  property,  either  annually,  or 
in  a  sum  to  be  received  in  full  and  final  satisfaction  of  die  claim  ^ 
in  respect  of  the  debt,  as  might  be  best  adapted  to  the  situation 
and  disposition  of  individual  [uroprietors.   By  which  means  the 
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great  increase  of  mcHiey  price  now  rendered  necessary,  in  respect 
of  all  national  productions  and  imported  commodities,  would  no 
longer  be  required,  excepting  that  some  caution  and  guard,  as 
already  suggested,  might  be  considered  prudent  to  prevent  any 
other  than  fk  somewhat  gradual  return  to  a  standard  of  low  money 
prices,  in  regard  to  agricultural  productions. 


The  able  author  of  the  remarks  upon  the  *^  Further  Observa* 
tions  upon  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  liquidating  the 
Public  D.ebt,&c/'  in  the  Monthly  Edinburgh  Review, 
No.  XVIII.'  insists  milch  upon  the.  difficulty  of  carrying  the  pro-* 
posed  plan  into  effect. 

Sensible  of  the  state  of  the  country,  this  writer  appears  justly  to 
apprehend,  that  any  considerable  additional  impost,  in  what  form 
soever  it  might  be  attempted,  could  not  be  paid ;  and — denying 
that  the  proposer  of  the  plan  had  succeeded  in  showing  that  ex- 
tensive relief  from  duties,  or  from  duties  and  taxes,  would  precede 
any  actual  levy  in  respect  of  the  liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt — 
objects  that  the  plan  is  impracticable  because  the  contribution  to 
be  required  could  not  be  paid. 

It  is  admitted  to  be  essential  to  the  practicability  of  the  plan, 
that  extensive  relief  from  public  burthens  should  precede  any  actual 
levy;  and  explanation  ijs  due,  not  only  on  account  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  point  in  its  bearing  upon  the  question,  but  is  also  due 
to  the  respectable  quarter  in  which  the  objection  originates. 

The  dividends  on  stock  are  payable  on  the  5th  of  January,  5th  of 
April,  5th  of  July,  and  1 0th  of  October,  and  with  tlie  interest  on 
tbe  Unfunded  Debt  amount  to  32  millions  annually. 

It  will  be  supposed  that  the  liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt, 
upon  the  outline  of  the  plan  which  has  been  suggested,  had  been 
adopted  as  a  legislative  measure,  to  take  effect  from  the  5  th  of 
January,  1822,  and  that  the  dividends  payable  on  that  day,  had 
been  provided  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue.^ 

In  this  case,  the  demand  for  future  dividends  and  interest  on  Un- 
funded Debt,  would  very  little  exceed  twenty-seven  millions,  and 
the  public  would  thenceforward  be  relieved  from  demand ; 

'  Now  published  Quabterly,^  and  designated  the  New  Edinburgh 
Review. 

»  Written  in  1821. 
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In  re6j[>€Ct  of  the  public  creditor^  (faiai  contributkm 

of  15  per  cent.)  je4,900,000 

Sinking  Fnnd,  5,000,000 
15  per  cent,  upon  public  atppointments,  estimated — 
together  with  the  decline  in  the  price  of  stores  for 
the  public  service^  incident  to  the  reduction  of 

duties«-at  4,000,000 

Together  .£13^00,000 

The  demand  of  fourteen  millions  nearly,  for  the  annual  public 
Service,  would  utterly  cease  from  the  5th  of  January,  1822,  and 
tconsequently,  provided  the  Sinking  Fund  be  efficient  to  the  extent 
iyfpxie  millions,  duties,  or  duties  and  taxes,  to  the  extent  of  fourteen 
knillions,  nearly,  would  be  remitted  from  the  same  date.  If  the  i 
Sinking  Fund  be  not  efficient  to  that  extent,  the  remission  of  duties 
or  duties  and  taxes,  must  be  limited  accordingly. 

The  duties  or  duties  and  taxes,  to  be  thus  remitted,  whetbei^ 
(extending  to  fourteen  millions  or  limited  to  nine  millions,  or  ex- 
tending to  some  intermediate  sum,  would  clearly  precede  all  de- 
mand in  respect  of  the  liquidation  of  the  Public  tykbt. 

The  demand,  in  respect  of  property>  would  be  Three  hundred 
iind  seventy-five  millions,  or,  after  the  rate  of  Eighteen  millions 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  at  the  option 
of  the  contributor. 

To  the  further  and  great  extent  of  this  last  mentioned  sunii 
18,750,000/.  also,  would  duties  or  duties  and  taxes,  in  the  case 
supposed,  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
Public  Debt,  be  remitted,  from  the  same  5th  of  January,  and  this 
further  relief  would  consequently  equally  precede  all  demand  in 
respect  of  the  liquidation  of  the  Debt.  That  sum  would  no 
longer  be  required  by  the  onerous  and  destructive  mode  of  levy  by 
duties,  and  the  remission  of  (duties  or  duties  and  taxes,  to  the 
extent  of  these  combined  sums,  ap]^roaching  to  or  exceeding 
thirty  millions  per  annum,  combined  with  the  assurance  of  further 
and  final  relief  from  the  burthen  of  the  Public  Debt^  could  not 
fail  to  give  spirit  and  vigor  and  power  to  the  country,  and  would 
well  prepare,  dispose  and  enable  it  to  bear  the  demand  of  the 
contribution  to  be  required  in  respect  of  property. 

Contributors  in  respect  of  property^  would  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes — - 

Contributors  who  Would  pay  the  principal  sum  required  of  them.^ 

^  This  dass  could  not  fail  to  be  very  extensive;  all  persons  possessing 
Government  Stock  and  also  other  property,  would  cancel  stock  in  the  propor- 
tion necessary  to  the  relief  of  that  other  property  from  the  assessment  thert- 
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Contributors  who  would  elect  to  pay  die  interest  of  5  per  celit./ 
upon  the  sums  assessed  upon  them^  respectitelj  in  lieu  pajitq^ 
I    the  principal  sum. 

i  In  respect  of  the  first  class^  the  relief  of  the  country  would  be 
fttU^  final  and  effectual;  an  equal  amount  of  stock  would  by  meant 
of  such  contribution  be  extinguished,  and  no  provision  for  the 
payment  of  future  dividends  on  such  stocky  would  be  required. 

Contributors  who  should  elect  to  pay  interest  in  lieu  of  paying 
the  principal  sum  assessed^  give  occasion  to  some  care  and  ar- 
rangement, but  do  not  present  any  diificulty. 

They  allow  the  proportion  of  the  Public  Debt  or  Stock  to  be 
liquidated  by  them,  to  remain  undischarged,  and  a  sum  equal 
to  the  dividend  upon  such  stock  must  therefore  be  provided; 
the  duties  which  were  imposed  for  that  purpose  are  remitted 
to  the  country,  and  to  enable  the  Government  to  pay  such 
dividends  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  interest  to  be  paid  by 
them.  The  position  does  not  involve  any  diflBculty :  before 
the  first  half-yearly  payment  of  interest  could  become  due,  the 
contributors  would  have  found  more  than  commensurate  relief  iif 
the  general  remission  of  duties  and  the  improved  state  of  the 
country ;  and  if,  as  must  be  supposed,  the  collection  could  not  be 
made  tTi  sufficient  time  for  the  payment  of  the  half-yearly  dividends, 
an  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills  in  anticipation  of  such  receipt,  would 
enable  the  Government  to  act  temperately,  considerately  and  feel-* 
iagly,  in  the  collection  of  the  contribution,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances supposed,  would  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  monied  part  of 
the  community.  The  relief  would,  as  matter  of  course,  precede 
the  demand,  and  tn  a^f^^t^toit,  any  reasonable  extension  of  time  fof 
the  payment  of  the  contributions  might  with  facility  be  accorded^ 
where  required. 


It  is  also  objected  by  the  same  Reviewer^  notwithstanding 
the  particular  explanation  of  the  Author  upon  that  part  of  the 
subject,  that  great  inconvenience  would  arise  from  the  liquidation 

on.  A  landholder  having  one  nrtillion  value  in  land,  wouldj  in  such  respect,^ 
be  assessed  150,000/.  Having  also  300,000/.  5  percent,  stock,  the  GoDemment 
would  conc^Z  45,000/.  stock,  m  respect  of  the  asseisment  on  stock,  and  he  would 
^imelf  (in  preference  to  paying  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  assessment 
of  150,000/.)  cancel  150,000/.  more  of  the  stock  ;^hy  which  means  be  would, 
in  great  measure,  effect  the  deliverance  of  his  land  from  the  destructive  effect 
of  the  present  system  of  finance,  reserving  his  right  to  105,000/.  stocky 
the  amount  of  which  he  would  receive  in  the  progress  of  the  liquidation 
of  the  publit  debt. 
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df  tbe  Public  Debt,  to  many  descriptioiis  of  persons  now  entitled 
to  an  annuity  from  the  public. 

Some  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  annuitant  would/ 
of  course,  become  necessary  ;  because  in  lieu  of  an  annuity  derived 
from  the  whole  of  the  labor  and  exertion  of  the  country  and  guar* 
anteed  by  the  State,  he  would  find  it  necessary  to  invest  his  caj^tal 
in  property,  to  be  let  to  a  tenant  upon  whom  he  would  have  to 
depend  for  rent,  or  he  would  himself  employ  the  capital,  or  be 
would  advance  his  capital  on  the  security  of  a  mor^^age ;  or  upon 
the  supposition  of  a  Bank  of  Deposit  being  established,  he  would 
advance  it  on  loan  to  such  Bank ;  in  either  of  whidi  cases  his  si- 
tuation would  assimilate  to  hb  present  situation,  but  with  this 
material  difference — that  he  would  lend,  not  sink  his  capital.  The 
money  which  he  would  advance  to  the  Bank  of  Deposit,  the  Bank 
would  again  lend^  and  the  borrower,  having  the  use  of  the  ca[Ntal, 
would  be  justly  called  upon  to  pay  the  interest.  The  original 
lender  would  be  secure  under  the  engagement  of  the  Bank,  and 
the  borrower  would  enjoy  the  use  of  the  money.  The  contract 
would  be  of  advantage  to  all  the  parties  concerned  in  it ;  and  no 
disadvantage  to  the  public,  in  respect  of  the  money  price  of  com- 
modities, or  in  any  other  respect,  could  be  justly  apprehended. 
As  the  liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt  would  not  create,  or  in  any 
manner  add  to,  capital,  but  would  powerfully  tend  to  create  demand 
for  it,  it  does  not  appear  reasonable  to  doubt  that  security  for  such 
capital  as  the  proprietor  might  not  himself  choose  to  employ, 
would  be  presented  in  some  one  of  the  recognised  forms  of  security, 
or  that  if  a  new  mode  or  form  of  security  should  be  required  for 
the  convenience  of  society,  the  resource  and  ingenuity  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  found  equd  to  such  purpose,  without,  as  at  present, 
bearing  down  and  destroying  the  interests  of  the  agricultural 
orders  and  lowering  and  distressing  every  other  active  and  real  in- 
terest of  this  great,  and  otlierwise,  most  powerful  community. 


The  Reviewer  also  repeats  the  objection  previously  urged  by 
him,  that  a  remainder  of  350  millions  of  debt  would  continue 
after  the  proposed  measure  should  have  been  carried  into  effect. 

In  repeating  this  objection  the  Reviewer  appears  not  to  regard 
the  consideration  urged  by  the  Author,  that  in  the  event  of  the 
3  per  cent,  and  other  lower  annuities  being  paid  off,  not  at  the 
par*  of  100/.,  but  at  a  market  rate  of  price,  the  sum  of  350  mil- 
lions, supposed  to  remain  unliquidated^  might  be  very  sensibly 
reduced ;  that  the  whole  of  the  property  to  be  r^nitted  to  the 
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property  to  be  received  from  Foreign  countries;  would  be  the 
teparate  and  additional  subject  of  contributioti ;  that  an  increase 
of  revenue  might  be  expected  from  the  repression  of  illicit  trade ; 
and  that  the  decreasing  dividends  on  stock,  with  a  revenue  (aftor 
bdng  reduced  to  a  certain  low  standard)  not  decreasing,  but  proba- 
bly greatly  increasing  with  the  increasing  exertions  of  the  country, 
would  constitute  an  effective  Sinking  Fund  for  the  final  subjection 
and  extinction  of  the  Debt. 

These  considerations  appear  to  the  Author,  to  be  quite  si^lcient 
^  to  dilay  the  apprehension  of  the  continuance  of  any  portion  of  the 
Public  Debt,  beyond  a  period  of  time  such  as  may  be  considered 
rather  in  the  nature  of  recommendation  than  objection  to  the 
Author's  views,  since,  although  ^reat  immediate  relief  would  be 
experienced,  the  advantage  pf  tmie  would  be  obtained  for  the 
progressive  completion  of  the  measiu*e* 


APPENDIX  E.  (p.  140 

The  Eastern  Tropical  dependencies  are  strongly  distinguished 
from  the  Western  Tropical  dependencies  of  the  £mpire. 

Tllie  cultivation  of  the  Western  dependencies  is  limited  by  the 
prevention  of  the  further  importation  of  laborers  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  and  the  laborers  who  are  actually  employed,  are 
slaves  of  considerable  price,  and  whose  maintenance  is  very  ex- 
pensive. 

The  Eastern  dependencies  are  cultivated,  chiefly,  by  native 
free  subjects,  unlimited  in  number,  of  the  most  frugal  habits,  and 
who  submit  to  labor  at  the  lowest  rate  of  compensation. 

The  excellence  and  great  value  of  Tropical  productions;  the 
general  demand  for,  and  vast  consumption  of  these  productions, 
especially  in  Europe ;  the  great  extent,  fertility  and  variety  of  the 
British  Tropical  Eastern  dependencies ;  the  ingenuity  and  industry 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  remarkably  cheap  rate  of  labor,  the  great 
bulk  of  their  productions,  and  their  maritime  distance,  concur  to 
render  the  agriculture  of  the  Asiatic  dependencies  of  the  British 
Fmpire,  the  subject  of  deep  interest.  It  is,  at  the  same  time, 
unquestionable,  that  the  British  West  India  planter  is  entitled  to 
the  effective  support  and  protection  of  the  British  Government. 

He  (the  West  India  planter)  has  embarked  great  capital  insitua* 
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is  a  9ouf09  o{€ovmmfUoo,  to  gr^t  eU^,  of  ^fiti^h  podiice 
and  mam^cjUires ;  Ihe  properly  crated  ky  bis  capital,  M>duttry 
and  skilly  m  ^Qf  great  amuial  amoupt ;  his  empjpymeal  of  firilish 
jBhipping  is  jSKtensivte ;  the  buaine«s  which  he  imi^wUfi  with  the 
British  morchaiU  very  coosider^ble  ;--he  adioiniaters  extensivelj 
to  the  icoaiforts  and  satisCaetiona  of  lifa  hy  the  description  of 
produce  which  he  carries  to  market,  ^nd  his  income  is,  to  grei^ 
(txlKiM;  expended  within  the  Briti9h  Isl^.  The  plaatations  io  the 
West  have  been  the  anxious  object  of  conquest  and  legislaitipB ; 
jibe  property  whifch  is  embarked  in  these  plantations  suy  be  con- 
-aiderfd  |to  have  been  sp  embarked  under  the  peculiar  flavor  9iid 
encouragement  of  the  State,  imd  not  only  property,  but  tbe  can- 
4iH(m  of  the  numerous  Iqborers  employed  thereinj  dqiend  upon  tbe 
well-being  of  the  planter. 

But  however  forcible  and  even  imperative  the  various  considera- 
tions which  entitle  the  British  Western  Tropical  planter  to  effec- 
tive support  and  protection,  it  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable, 
materially  to  extend  the  Foreign  market  for  his  productions,  at 
the  rate  of  cost  at  which  they  are  now  produced.  Even  the  British 
markets  require  high  additional  duties  upon  sugar,  and  other  Tro- 
pical productions  of  Foreign  and  of  British  Asiatic  growdi,  to  assure 
the  preference  to  tbe  British  Western  planter. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  coffee  in  Louisiana, 
•Cuba,  the  Brazils,  and  other  Foreign  Tropical  countries,  receives 
considerable  impulse,  excites  a  distressing  energy  in  the  Foreign 
tcadp  in  slaves,  and  invigorates  the  Foreign  iparine,  particularly  the 
marine  pf  the  United  States  of  America. 


The  fast  aupplies  of  Tropical  produce  demanded  by  the  Nor- 
thern and  Southern  divisions  of  the  globe  (chiefly  by  tbe  NcMthera) 
are  derived  either  from  the  British  dependencies  in  the  West,  the 
Britiah  dependencies  in  the  East,  or  from  Foreign  territory  in  the 
West  or  East. 

The  opposing  and  rival  mterests  which  spring  from  these  aeveral 
sources,  involve  i\xe  question  of  the  Trade  in  Slaves,  and  eventually, 
the  question  of  the  Ascendancy  of  Nations. 

In  this  ^reat  contest,  the  conservation  of  the  Western  Tropical 
dependencies  is  the  first  object  of  solicitude*  it  is  more  ioapor- 
tant  to  preserve,  than  to  excite  and  create. 

The  care  of  the  Western  Colonial  interests  is  the  natural  duty 
of  the  several  States,  in  connexion  with  the  several  colonies :  not 
ai  an  interest  in  conunon^  but  as  the  stfarate  interest  of  each 
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Sttte  in  reapect  of  its  own  colony.  The  markets  of  the  respective 
countries  having  colonies,  is  the  only  sure  resource  for  the  sale  of 
their  productions,  and  upon  the  consumption  of  such  markets,  the 
conservation  of  the  Western  colonies  essentially  depends. 

Beyond  this  boundary,  the  more  enlarged  course  of  policy 
arising  from  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America^ 

\  the  incipient  independence  of  the  Southern  division  of  America, 
snd  the  facilities  of  intercourse  with  the  East,  do  not  appear  to 
admit  of  protection  being  extended  to  the  Western  colonies. 

I  Except  the  market  of  the  parent  State  and  its  dependencies  (if 
aoy)  demanding  Tropical  supplies,  the  whole  world  is  a  market  for 

I  the  competition  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  planter ;  and  in  this  con- 
test it  is  evident,  that  with  the  advantage  of  European  imtruction, 
superadded  to  his  other  advantages,  the  Eastern  planter  must  predo- 
minatis. 

The  assurance  of  this  result  rests  chiefly  upon  the  low  rate  of 
Eastern  labor,  and  which  is  not  counterpoised  by  the  greater 
mritime  distance  of  India,  from  the  great  market  of  Europe. 
If  a  pound  of  cotton* wool  cost  3d.  or  4d.  in  India,  In  Carolina 
8d  or  9d. ;  the  addition  of  one  penny  per  pound  to  the  cost  of 
the  East  India'  cotton^wool,  on  account  of  the  greater  distance,  will 
not  prevent  a  decided  preference  for  the  Indian  production.  Upon 
this  scale,  or  any  approximation  to  it,  the  Western  planter  must 
yield  the  market  to  the  productions  of  India,  unless  the  superior 
itfality  of  the  Western  production  should  compensate  for  the 
higher  price. 

The  British  Asiatic  planter,  who  occupies  the  more  fruitful,  as  well 
as  thje  more  extensive  Tropical  countries  of  the  East,  can  only  be 
considered  to  have  been  in  European  connexion  in  respect  of  rice, 
cotton-wool  and  sugar,  since  the  reduction  of  the  East  India  Com* 
pane's  chartered  rights,  in  the  year  1814*  The  previous  heavy 
freight,  charges  and  delaj/,  held  in  severe  check  the  importation 
of  these  productions.  1  he  progress  which  has  been  made  since 
that  period,  in  the  introduction  of  these  commodities  into  the 
market  of  Europe,  already  presses  with  great  effect,  and  plainly 
indicates  the  further  consequences  of  this  distressing  competition 
to  the  Western  planter,  if  not  adequately  protected  by  the  parent 
State. 

lie  Spanish  Western  colonies  and  the  Brazils,  have  not  the 
advantage  of  adequate  markets  for  the  sale  of  their  produce  in  the 
European  States  with  which  they  are,  respectively,  immediately 
coDoected ;  and  the  Southern  members  of  the  United  States  of 

'  Supposing  a  halfpenny  per  pound  freight  from  Carolina  and  tld.  per 
i    pound  from  India. 

I 
1 
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America^  notwithstanding  the  mcreasing  population  of  these 
States,  depend^  for  a  market^  chiefly  upon  Foreign  countries ;  and 
are,  consequently,  exposed  to  the  risk  of  severe  check  in  their  agri- 
culture. 

The  French;  Dutch,  Danish  and  Swedish  Western  colonies, 
are,  probably,  sufliciently  protected  by  the  markets  of  their  re- 
spective countries. 

The  British  Western  colonies  have  the  advantage  of  the  great 
market  of  the  British  Isles,  and  the  market  of  the  British  Northern 
dependencies.  These  are  close  markets,  nearly,  for  the  chief  pro- 
ductions of  these  colonies.  In  addition,  the  markets  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  demand  supplies  of  Biitish  Western  colonial  pro- 
duce;' but  those  markets  being  freely  supplied  with  Tropical 
productions,  by  connected  colonies,  by  the  Eastern  British  depen- 
dencies and  by  Foreign  countries,  reliance  cannot  safely  be  placed, 
by  the  British  Western  planter,  upon  the  European  continental 
markets.  It  is  clear  that  the  British  West  India  planter  can 
only  safely  and  assuredly  calculate  upon  the  markets  of  the  British 
Isles  and  of  the  British  North  American  dependencies.  The  British 
Government  commands  no  other  markets,  and  by  an  act  of  power 
only  can  the  Western  planter  be  protected  even  in  those  markets. 
Upon  a  principle  oF  broad  and  open  competition  his  great  and 
valuable  interests  must  give  way  to  less  expensive  systems  of 
management. 

Having  then  these  advantages,  if  the  market  of  consumption  do 
not  accord  an  adequate  price  to  the  British  Western  planter,  it  is 
evident  either  that  the  production  exceeds  the  demand,  or  that  the 
costs  of  production,  as  in  the  instance  of  British  corn,  are  too  heavy 
to  be  recovered  at  market. 

Without  attempting  any  nice  definition  in  this  respect,  it  is  clear 
that  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  system  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  an  otyect  anxiously  to  be  desired  by  the  West  India  planter. 
Upon  the  substitution  of  a  low  for  a  high  revenue  system  be 
depends  ; — 

For  the  extension  of  market  by  the  increase  and  improved  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  the  extension  of  market  by  towering  the  duties  on  his  pro- 
ductions. 

For  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  extensive  supplies  for 
which  he  is  compelled  to  resort  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  the  reduction  of  the  costs  of  Navigation,  and  other  charges 
of  transit. 

With  these  powerful  assistances,  the  British  Western  Tropical 
*  Chiefly  sugar  refined  in  Great  Britain. 
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dependeQcies,  notwithstandiDg  the  superior  comparative  means  of 
the  ^  Eastern  planter^  would  promise  to  be  a  continued  source  of 
individual  prosperity  and  of  national  power.  Without  such  assis- 
tances, the  depression  of  the  British  Western  Tropical  agriculture 
must  be  expected  to  add  to  and  to  aggravate  the  national  distress 
resulting  from  the  state  of  the  agriculture  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  British  Western  Tropical  dependencies  being  however 
supposed  to  be  thus  relieved^  and  their  interests  secured  by  the 
duly  means  which  appear  calculated  to  relieve  and  secure  them^ 
namely. 

By  the  extension  or  increase  of  British  consumption  and  the  re- 
duction of  charge  and  expeuse,  by  means  of  the  reduction  of 
the  British  revenue  system,  or  the  liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  by  the  special  protection  of  the  State ; 
the  agriculture  of  the  British  Eastern  dependencies,  becomes  a 
distinct  and  unembarrassed  consideration,  and  unquestionably  pre- 
sents an  object  fraught  with  the  most  important  bearings  and 
consequences. 

The  ascendancy  of  Great  Britain  depends  upon  her  Marine, 
and  her  Marine  depends  upon  the  bulk  of  the  commodities  of 
which  she  is  the  carrier,  and  the  distance  to  or  from  which  such 
commodities  be  carried,  combining  the  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  the  climate  which  she  may  visit. 

The  Eastern  parts  of  Asia  are  highly  fruitful  in  most  of  the 
bullof,  as  well  as  the  more  refined  productions,  which  Europe 
demands  firom  Tropical  countries;  and  those  parts  of  Asia  are  not 
only  the  most^  distant  of  the  Tropical  countries,  but  are,  to  vast 
extent,  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire.  The  bulky  Tropical 
productions  are  demanded  in  quantities  so  considerable,  as  to  ren- 
der their  carriage  a  chief  source  of  maritime  power;  and  al- 
though Tropical  climates,  generally  speaking,  are  not  favorable  to 
the  health  of  strangers,  the  effect  of  a  change  of  climate  upon  the 
European  constitution,  has  been  mitigated  by  care  and  professional 
skill,  and  seamen  seasoned  to  such  climates  by  the  intercourse  of 
trade,  are  the  best  calculated  to  defend  their  country,  in  the  same 
climates,  m  the  day  of  trial. 

The  chief  bulky  Tropical  productions  are  saltpetre,  pepper,  rice, 
indigo,  cotton-wool,  sugar,  coffee  and  tobacco.  These  commodi- 
ties, if  wholly  derived  from  the  Western  division  of  the  globe, 
would  keep  in  constant  employ  sufficient  shipping  and  seamen  to 
render  the  nation,  which  should  convey  to  market  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  whole,  a  great  maritime  power.  The  same  commodi* 
ties,  if  derived  wholly  from  the  Eastern  division  of  the  globe> 
would  keep  in  as  constant  employ  an  increase  of  shipping  and  sea- 
men, extending  to  double,  or  nearly  double,  the  quantity  and  number; 
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and  in  this  v/eir,  the  advantage  of  the  employment  k  commeitturate 
vritb  the  increase  of  distance. 

Are  then  Foreign  niations  to  be  supplied  with  these  Tropical 
Productions  from  the  Western  or  from  the  Eastern  divisions  of  the 
globe  ? 

Are  they  to  be  supplied  through  the  medium  of  the  British  or 
Foreign  flag  ? 

Are  they  ito  be  supplied  by  means  of  the  labor  of  slaves  employed 
on  the  soil  of  other  countries,  or  by  means  of  the  labor  of  native, 
free,  British  subjects,  employed  on  British  territory  ? 

Two  things  being  premised,  the  conclusion  is  direct  and  unavoid- 
able. 

Provided  the  British  Western  interests  be  fully  protected,  and 
provided  these  commodities  can  be  delivered  at  market  of  e^ual 
quality  and  at  equal  price,  the  duty  and  the  policy  of  Great  Bntain 
cannot  be  mistaken.  By  supplying  and  conveying  Tropical  pro* 
ductions  from  her  own  dominions  in  the  East,  she  obtains  for  ber 
own  subject,  the  preference  of  employment  in  the  production  of 
the  commodity  required  ;  sheprevefits  a  Foreign  demand  for  slave 
labor^  and  she  displaces  one  Fbreign  ship  by  the  substitution  of 
two  British  ships.  Two  cargoes  of  cotton  or  other  produce  may 
be  conveyed  to  Europe  from  the  West,  in  the  time  which  wouM  be 
required  to  convey  one  such  cargo  from  the  East. 

It  has  already  been  endeavoured  to  be  shown,  that  the  British 
Western  interests  admit  of  full  and  complete  protection,  consis* 
tently  with  the  extension  of  the  demand  upon  Asia  for  Tropical 
supplies  ;-^the  questions  of  quality  and  price  only,  therefore,  remain 
be  noticed* 

Saltpetre,  pepper,  indigo,  rice,  cotton-wool,  sugar,  coffee  and  to- 
bacco, are  the  chief  of  the  bulky  Tropical  productions. 

Saltpetre  ttnd  pepper  are  not  the  subject  of  competition  between 
the  West  and  the  East,  the  first  being  entirely,  and  the  feecond  al- 
most exclusively,  derived  from  the  East.  Indigo,  which  was  for* 
merly  derived,  with  trifling  exception,  from  Foreign  Colonies  in  the 
West,  has  been  cultivated  under  the  fostering  hand  of  the  East  In* 
dia  Company,  and  more  recently*  by  individual  enterprise,  with 
^reat  success  in  the  British  dommions  in  India,  and  the  Foreign 
mdi^o  of  the  West,  is,  in  consequence,  nearly  supplanted  by  the 
British  indigo  of  the  East.  The  rice  of  the  East  is  incomparably 
superior  in  quality  to  the  rice  of  the  West  (Carolina) ;  the  coMi"- 
iion  in  whicii  the  East  India  rice  is  brought  to  market  checks  its 
consumption,  but  notwithstanding  this  great  impediment  to  its  intro** 
duction  into  general  use,  the  consumption  of  East  India  rice  in  £ng<^ 
land,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  renders 
it  a.  considerable  object  of  commerce,  and  the  better  quality  (more 
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MltfM<Kl»)afid  lowef  ffiet,  msfst^d  tke  httpr<ytmg  comKtioti  M 
lirlrieh  it  is  brotfght  to  ttmket,  catmot  mi  M  obtmn  for  it^  gradaatiy^ 
t  decidcfd  preferefnce  over  (be  f ice  of  the  West.  The  c6itofMi)oo4 
of  India,  which  wfaeti  burdened  with  bigti  freight  an^ehatrgef,  w«# 
no(  an  object  of  attention  to  die  itferchant  or  mantifeettfrer,  ia  now 
an  object  of  the  first  ioiportantfc^  in  the  trade  and  nntfltifitctutes  of 
thecoontry.  The  consutnption  hd  England  aifd  oil  comident 
of  Europe  ist^e^  considerabk,  arid  it  is,  therefore,  li  produetioorof 
great  importance ;  but  (fae  effect  of  dtcf  large  itnportaftiotts  ^ni  ex* 
tensive  use  of  the  East  India  cotton-wool,  and  of  the  low  rate  of 
price  at  which  it  is  imported,  upon  the  price  of  Foreign  cotton- 
wool, is  a  more  weighty  and  important  consideration.  To  these 
causes  must  be  ascribed  a  large  proportion  of  the  considerable  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  cotton  manufactures,  and  to  the  low  price  at 
which  these  manufactures  can  be  afforded  at  market,  must  be  as- 
cribed, in  great  part,  the  extended  and  increasing  demand  for  such 
manufactures.  The  low  price  of  the  East  India  cotton*wool,  is  a 
consideration  of  great  moment  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  consump- 
tion, if  not  bounded  by  the  low  price  which  the  Foreign  cotton 
planter  is  compelled  to  accept  for  his  produce,  in  consequence  of 
the  price  of  East  India  cotton-wool,  and  the  want  of  attention  in 
India  to  the  condition  in  which  the  East  India  cotton-wool  is  sent 
to  market,  must  necessarily  increase.  The  sugar  of  India  is  be- 
come the  subject  of  extensive  consumption  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  notwithstanding  the  higher  duty  which  is  imposed 
upon  it,  is  the  subject  of  consumption  even  in  England,  to  an  ex- 
tent plainly  indicating  that  the  demand  would  be  considerable,  if 
I  admitted  upon  equal  terms  with  British  West  India  sugar.  The 
coffee  of  India — (the  produce  chiefly  of  the  Dutch  settlement  in 
Java)  is  also  a  very  extensive  subject  of  trade  with  Europe,  and  ex* 
cepting  tobacco,  the  bulky  Tropical  productions  of  the  East,  ap- 
pear to  be  forcing  their  way,  in  all  kinds,  into  the  markets  of  Eu- 
rope, by  means  of  the  low  price  at  which  they  can  be  afforded. 
Tobacco  is  produced  in  India,  very  generally,  for  native  consump- 
tion, but  whether  that  production  will  be  added  to  the  evidence  of 
the  resources  of  India  for  the  supply  of  the  European  market,  can 
only  be  determined  by  more  experience :  that  its  introduction  will 
be  attempted,  under  die  better  commercial  principles  now  in  opera- 
tion, or  expected  to  be  brought  into  operation,  cannot  admit  of 
doubt ;  and  the  same  advantage  of  cheap  labor  may  be  expected  to 
produce  results  similar  to  those  which  are  actually  experienced  in 
indigo,  lice,  cotton-wool  and  other  productions. 

The  British  Eastern  dominions,  although  not  the  exclusive,  are 


die  resources  of  these  dominions  be  contemplated  in  reference  to 


the  principal  source 


whether 
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the  cheap  and  abundant  supply  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  un wrought 
material,  the  permmient  and  steady  demand  for  British  artificery 
and  manufactures,  the  repression  of  the  Foreign  employment  of 
slaves,  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Asiatic  subject,  the 
general  increase  of  civilisation,  or  the  increase  of  the  British  ma- 
rine, separately,  or  be  contemplated  in  a  connected  and  combined 
view  of  these  important  considerations,  British  India  is  a  subject  of 
deep  and  impressive  interest  to  the  Merchant  and  Manufacturer, 
the  Philanthropist,  the  Philosopher  and  the  Statesman. 
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WILLIAM  III. 

When  James  II.  abdicated  the  throne  of  England,  he  retired  to 
France,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Louis  XIV.  to  enable  him  t6  secure 
die  possession  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  still  acknowledged  as  the 
lawful  sovereign.  On  the  12th  of  March,  1689,  James  landed  at 
Kinsale  with  about  1200  of  his  own  subjects  in  die  pzj  of  France, 
and  190  French  officers.  He  Wats  received  with  open  arms,  and 
the  whole  country  seemed  to  be  devoted  to  him,  for  although  the 
Protestants  in  the  north  had  declared  for  the  new  government, 
their  strength  and  number  were  inconsiderable,  when  compared 
with  the  forces  of  the  Lord  Deputy  Tyrconnel.  This  minister  had 
disarmed  all  the  other  Protestants  in  one  day,  and  assembled  an 
army  of  80,000  foot,  8,000  cavalry.'  Addresses  were  poured  in 
upon  Jfames  hatti  aU  tnAets  ol  me  ^ople^  The  ^dtab&shed 
clergy  among  the  rest,  congratulated  Um  upon  his  arrival,  a  certam 
sign  that  his  chance  of  success  was  not  contemptible. 

James  continued  to  govern  Ireland,  without  any  interruption 
from  William,  till  the  ISth  of  August,^  when  Schomberg  landed 
at  Belfast  with  an  English  army  of  10,Gk)0  men.  To  oppose  him, 
James  mUmf^  bi9  forces^  utiawaamg  to  SOfiOO,  at  Drogheda.^ 
Schomberg  whb  had  arrived  at  Dufldalk,  thought  it  prudent  to 
advance  no  farther;  and  instead  of  reducii^  Ireland,  after  having 
lost  one  half  of  his  army  by  sickness,  he  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign was  under  the  necessity  of  entrenching  himself  against  an 

■  Smollett,  I.  S6i      *  Inland,  v.  3,  b.  6.  c.  6.         '  lb. 
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taemyy  whidi  be  had  bteti  tsittghtinBnglaiidtodedpi8e)«iidof 
ccHifitihig  hU  operations  to  the  protection  of  the  tiorthem  pro* 
▼mce.' 

On  the  14th  of  June  in  the  year  following,  William  landed  with 
reinforcements  at  Carrickfergus.  The  distracted  state  of  England, 
and  the  formidable  preparations  of  France,  inclined  him  to  a  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war  in  Ireland.^  He  advanced  towards 
Dublm  with  an  army  of  36»000  men.  James  collected  his  forces 
amounting  to  33|000  at  Drogheda,  and  by  an  unaccountable  in* 
fatuadon  resisted  the  advice  of  his  general  officers,  to  act  on  the 
defensive  against  William ;  who  would  then  have  had  to  contend, 
at  the  same  time,  against  a  threatened  foreign  invasion  of  Britain, 
the  insurrection  which  his  own  subjects  were  plotting,  and  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  his  Irish  army  in  an  unfriendly  climate, 
without  provisions  or  succours. 

Though  William  obtained  a  decided  victory  at  the  Boyne,  the 
Irish  army  had  fought  with  courage  and  obstinacy ;  and,  in  con*- 
sequence  of  having  at  one  time  repulsed  the  centre  of  the  English 
I     army,  were  able  to  retire  in  good  order,  with  the  loss  of  only  1500 
I     men.3  The  subsequent  defeat  of  General  Douglas  before  Athlone, 
and  of  William  himself  before  Limerick)  left  Jatties,  at  the  end  of 
I     the  campaign,  in  possession  of  nearly  one  half  of  Ireland,  and  w^ll 
I     supported  by  an  army  iliured  to  war,  and  commliided  by  able  and 
f     experienced  generals.    William  experienced  still  greater  etnbatv^ 
tassments  on  the  continent  and  in  England.    A  Victory  had  been 
I     gained  by  Luxemburgh,  in  Flanders,  over  Prince  Waldeck  and  the 
-     Confederate  army ;  Tourville  had  defeated  the  united  fleets  dP 
England  and  Holland ;  and  great  dejection  aiid  discontent  were 
i     visible  among  his  British  subjects. 

William  having  feturtied  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1690, 
General  Ginckle,  with  an  army  inferior  to  that  of  St.  Ruth,  who 
now  commanded  the  Irish  forces^  commenced  the  campaign  by 
the  capture  of  the  fort  of  Baltimote.  Hdvlng  afterwards  taken 
Athlone,  and  defeated  St.  Ruth  at  the  battie  of  Aughrim,  h*  laid 
siege  to  Limerick  on  the  25th  of  August,  1691.  The  fortifications 
had  been  strengthened  since  William  was  repulsed  before  it  iti  the 
preceding  year ;  the  garrison  was  healthy,  well  supplied,  and  in 
numbers  equal  to  the  assailants,  and  strong  succours  were  daily 
expected  from  France.*  The  besiegers,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
too  few  for  the  undertaking,  the  season  of  the  year  was  far  ad. 
▼anced,  and  they  had  no  expectations  of  receiving  any  reinforce- 
ments. ^ 
Week  passed  away  after  week  without  Cinckle^s  obtaining  any 

[  '  Liland,  v.  3,  b.  6.  c.  6.      *  lb.      ^  lb.      ♦  lb. 
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advantage  over  the  besieged ;  at  length  he  made  a  lodgment 
on  the  West  side  of  the  Shannon.  But|  notwithstanding  this 
success^  it  was  debated  whether  the  siege  should  be  carried  ou,  or 
converted  into  a  blockade ;  such  were  the  difficulties  foreseen  in 
reducing  the  town.  It  was  dangerous  for  the  besiegers  to  continue 
in  their  present  station  on  the  approach  of  winter^  and  hazardous 
to  divide  an  army  sufficient  only  for  assailing  the  town  on  one 
side  ;  and  yet  the  onlj  efiectual  way  of  reducing  it  was  to  invest 
it  on  all  sidesy  by  cuttmg  off  the  garrison  from  all  intercourse  widi 
the  county  of  Clare.*  , 

William,  in  the  mean  time,  was  so  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  the  surrender  of  the  Irish  armv,  in  order  to  secure  his 
newly  acquired  throne,  and  the  success  ot  the  revolution,  that  he 
sent  instructions  to  the  Lords  Justices  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
ofierine  to  the  Catholics  still  more  liberal  terms  than  those  which 
they  afterwards  accepted  ;  and  he  gave  Ginckle  urgent  directions 
to  terminate  the  war  on  any  conditions.^  Fortunatelyi  however, 
for  William  and  the  revolution  partyi  but  most  unfortunately,  as 
events  have  since  proved,  for  the  Catholics^  the  garrison  of  Lime- 
rick beat  a  parley  on  the  29th  day  of  the  siege.  A  cessation  of 
three  days  was  granted  i  and^  on  the  last  day^  of  it^  the  Irish 
penerals  proposed  terms  of  capitulation.  They  required  an  act  of 
mdemnity  for  all  past  offences^  with  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  estates 
they  possessed  before  the  present  revolution^  treedom  for  the  Ca^ 
thoiic  worshipi  with  an  establbhment  of  one  Romish  ecclesiastic 
in  each  parish.  They  also  required,  that  Catholics  should  be  de- 
clared fully  qualified  for  every  office,  civil  and  military ;  that  they 
should  be  admitted  into  all  corporations ;  and,  that  the  Irish  army 
should  be  kept  up  and  paid  in  the  s^me  manner  with  the  king's . 
other  troopa>  provided  they  were  willing  to  serve.^  Ginckle  refu^ 
to  accede  to  dieir  proposal ;  but  being  desired  to  ofier  such  terms  x 
as  he  could  grants  he  proposed  conditions  which  were  accepted  by 
the  garrison,  and  which  are  contained  in  the  following  civil  and 
military  articles. 

Three  days  after  they  were  signed^  the  French  fleet  arrived  in 
Dingle  Bay.^ 


'  Leland,  v.  3.  b.  6.  c.  6. 

*  lb.  and  Harris's  Life  of  William^  p.  373. 

This  was  called  the  secret  proclamation,  because,  though  printed,  it  never 
was  published,  in  consequence  of  the  Lords  Justices  being  informed  of  the 
inclination  of  the  garrison  to  treat  for  their  surrender. 

^  Leland,  v.  3.  b.  6.  c.  6.  ^  See  Note  A. 
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THE  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  ARTICLES  OF  LIMERICK, 

I    Exactly  printed  from  the  Letters  Patent  ^  ^wherein  they  are  rati" 
Jied  and  exemplified  by  their  Majesties^  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
I  England.* 

GuLiELMUS  et  Maria  Dei  graria,  Anglae,  Scotiae,  Franciae  et 
Hibemise,  rex  et  regina,  fidei  defensores,  &c.  Omnibus  ad  quos 
presentes  liters  nostras  pervenerint  salutem :  inspeximus  irrotuia- 
ment.  quarund.  literarum  patentium  de  confirmatione,  geren.  dat. 
apud  Westmonasterium  vicemo  quarto  die  Februarii,  ultimi  prae-* 
teriti  in  cancellar.  nostr.  irrotulat.  ac  ibidem  de  recordo  remanem. 
in  haec  verba.  William  and  Mary,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Sec.  To 
all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting.  Whereas  certain 
articles,  bearing  date  the  third  day  of  October  last  past,  made  and 
agreed  on  between  our  justices  of  our  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  our 
general  of  our  forces  there  on  the  one  part ;  and  several  officers 
there,  commanding  within  the  city  of  Limerick,  in  our  said  king- 
dom, on  the  other  part.  Whereby  our  said  justices  and  general 
did  undertake  that  we  should  ratify  those  articles,  within  the 
space  of  eight  months  or  sooner ;  and  use  their  utmost  endeavours 
that  the  same  should  be  ratified  and  confirmed  in  parliament. 
The  tenor  of  which  said  articles  is  as  follows,  viz. 

ARTICLES  AGREED  UPON  THE   THIRD  DAY  OF   OCTOBER,  ONE 
THOUSAND  SIX  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY-ONE. 

Between  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Charles  Porter,  Knight,  and 
Thomas  Coningsby,  Esq.  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland ;  and  his 
Excellency  the  Baron  De  Ginckle,  Lieutenant  General  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  English  army ;  on  the  one  part. 

And  the  Right  Honorable  Patrick  Earl  of  Lucan,  Piercy,  Viscount 
GalUnoy,  Colonel  Nicholas  Purcel,  Colonel  Nicholas  Dusack, 
Sir  Toby  Butler,  Colonel  Garret  Dillon,  and  Colonel  John 
Brown ;  on  the  other  part : 

In  the  behalf  of  the  Irish  Inhabitants  in  the  City  and  County  of 
Limerick,  the  Counties  of  Clare,  Kerry ^  Corky  l^igo,  and  mayo. 

In  consideration  of  the  Surrender  of  the  City  of  Limerick,  and 
other  agreements  made  l)etween  the  said  Lieutenant  General 
Ginckle,  the  Governor  of  the  City  of  Limerick,  and  the  Gene- 
rals of  the  Irish  army,  bearing  date  with  these  Presents,  for  the 

'  The  date  of  the  ratification  of  these  articles,  is  5th  of  April,  1692^  that 
is  four  years  after  their  Majesties  had  taken  the  coronation  oath. 
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Surrender  of  the  City^  and  Submission  of  the  said  Army :  it  is 
agreed,  That^ 

I.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  this  kingdom  shall  enjoy  such  pri- 
vileges in  the  exercise  of  their  rriigioui  as  ^te  consistent  with  die 
laws  Ireland  i  or  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
die  Second ;  and  their  M^esties,  as  soon  as  their  afiairs  ^inll  per- 
mit them  to  summon  a  rarliament  in  this  kingdom,  will  endea- 
vour to  procure  the  $aid  Roman  Catholics  such  hirther  securky  in 
that  particular,  as  may  preserve  them  from  any  disturbance  tipon 
ike  account  of  their  said  religion. 

n.  All  the  inhabitants  or  residents  of  Limerick,  or  any  odier 
garrison  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Irish,  and  all  officers  and 
soldiers,  now  in  arms,  under  any  commission  of  King  James,  or 
diose  authorised  by  him,  to  grant  the  same  in  the  several  counties 
of  Limerick,  Clare,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Mayo,  or  any  of  them ;  and 
all  the  commissioned  officers  in  their  Majesties'  quarters,  that 
belong  to  the  Irish  regiments  now  in  being,  that  are  treated  with) 
and  who  are  not  prisoners  of  war,  or  have  taken  protection,  and 
vrfio  shall  return  and  submit  to  their  Majesties'  obedience;  and 
their  and  every  of  their  heirs,  shall  hold,  possess,  and  enjoy,  all 
and  every  their  estates  of  freehold  and  inheritance ;  and  all  the 
rigktSf  titles  and  interest^  privileges  and  immunities,  *aokick  tk^f 
and  every  or  any  of  tkem  held,  enjoyed^  or  voere  rigktfnJJy  emd 
Uemfully  entitled  to  in  tke  reign  of  King  Charles  IL  or  at  any  time 
since,  by  the  laws  and  statutes  that  were  in  force  in  the  said  reign 
of  King  Charles  II.  and  shall  be  put  in  possession,  by  order  of  the 
government,  of  such  of  them  as  are  in  the  King's  hands,  or  the 
Hands  of  his  tenants,  without  being  put  to  any  suit  or  trouble 
therein ;  and  all  such  estates  shall  be  freed  and  discharged  from 
all  arrears  of  crown  rents,  quit  rents,  and  other  public  charges, 
incurred  and  become  due  since  Michaelmas  1688,  to  the  day  of 
the  date  hereof :  and  all  persons  comprehended  in  this  article, 
shall  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  all  their  goods  and  chattels,  real  and 
personal,  to  them,  or  any  of  them  belonging,  and  remaining  either 
m  their  own  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  any  persons  whatsoever,  in 
trust  for,  or  for  the  use  of  them,  or  ^ny  of  them :  and  all^  and 
every  the  said  persons,  of  what  profession,  trade,  or  calling  soever 
they  be,  shall  and  may  use,  exercise,  and  practise  their  several 
and  respective  professions,  trades  and  callings,  as  freely  as  they 
did  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  the  same  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
IL  provided  that  nothing  in  this  article  contained,  be  construed 
to  extend  to,  or  restore  any  forfeiting  person  now  out  of  the 
kingdom,  except  what  are  hereafter  comprised;  provided  also, 
that  BO  person  whatsoever  shall  have  or  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this 
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flUkl^  Aa^  AbH  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  die  oaA  of  aHeckacet' 
made  by  act  of  Parliament  in  England^  in  the  first  year  of  £b  reign 
of  their  present  MajestieSi  when  thereunto  requuned. 

nL  All  merchants^  or  routed  merchants  of  the  citv  of  Lime- 
rick^ or  of  any  pther  garrison  now  possessed  by  the  irishi  or  of 
aay  town  or  place  in  the  counties  of  Clare  or  Kerry,  who  i|re 
absent  beyond  the  seasi  that  have  not  bore  arms  since  their  Ma^ 
jesties'  declaration  in  February,  1688|  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the 
seeond  article,  in  die  sao^  manner  as  if  they  were  present  i  pro- 
fided  such  manchants,  and  reputed  merchants,  do  repair  into  this 
kiflfdom  within  the  space  of  eight  months  from  the  date  hereof. 

IV.  The  following  officers,  viz.   Cdonel  Simon  Lutterd, 

I  Cxptim  Rowland  Wlute,  Maurice  Eustace  of  Yormanstown, 
Qa^eas  of  Maystown^  commonly  called  Mo«nt*LMnstCT,  now 
beknging  to  the  regiments  in  the  w)resaid  garrisons  and  quarteiB 
of  the  Iruh  army,  who  were  beyond  the  seas,  and  sent  thither  upon 
aSuis  of  their  respective  regiments,  or  the  army  in  gaaeral,  snail 
have  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  second  article,  provided 
they  return  hither  within  the  space  of  eight  months  from  the  date 
of  these  presents,  and  submit  to  their  Majesties*  government,  and 
take  the  above-mentioned  oath. 

V.  Iliat  all  and  singular  the  said  persons  comprised  in  the 
feeoad  and  third  articl^,  shall  have  a  general  pardon  of  all  at- 
taiaders,  outlawries,  treasons,  misprisons  of  treason,  premunires, 
fekmies,  trespasses,  and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  what- 
soever, by  thm,  or  any  of  them,  ccnnmitted  since  the  beginning 
sf  the  reign  of  King  James  II.  and  if  any  of  them  are  attainted  by 
P^ylianent,  the  Lords  Justices,  and  Creneral,  will  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  get  the  same  repealed  by  Parliament,  and  the  out- 
harries  to  be  reversed  gratis,  all  but  writing-clerks'  fees. 

VI.  And  whereas  tnese  present  wars  have  drawn  on  great  vio^ 
leaces  on  both  parts ;  and  that  if  leave  were  given  to  the  bringing 
all  sorts  of  private  actions,  the  animosities  would  probably  con- 
dole that  have  been  too  long  on  foot,  and  the  public  disturbances 
hst:  for  the  quieting  and  settling  dierefore  of  this  kingdom, 
M  amding  diose  inconveniences  which  would  be  the  necessary 
coBsequ^ce  of  the  contrary,  no  petson  or  persons  whatsoever, 
comprised  in  the  foregoing  articles,  shall  be  sued,  molested,  or 
impleaded  at  the  suit  of  any  party  or  parties  whatsoever,  for  any 
trespasses  by  them  committed,  or  for  any  arms,  horses,  money, 
goods,  chattels,  merchandizes,  or  provisions  whatsoever,  by  them 
^zed  or  tak^  during  the  time  of  die  war.   And  no  person  or 

'  IJ.  B.  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear,  that  I  will  be  faithful,  and  bear 
tme  Allegiance  to  their  Majesties  King  WUliam  and  Q^eei)  Marv.  So  help 
loeQod. 
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persons  whatsoareri  in  the  seconder  third  articles  comprisedi  shall 
be  sued}  impleaded,  or  made  accountable  for  the  rents  or  mean 
rates  of  anv  lands,  tenements,  or  houses,  by  him  or  them  received, 
or  enjoyea  in  this  kingdom,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
war,  to  the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  nor  for  any  waste  or  trespass 
by  him  or  them  conunitted  in  any  such  lands,  tenements,  or  houses : 
and  it  is  also  agreed,  that  this  article  shall  be  mutual  and  reciprocal 
on  both  sides. 

VII*  Every  nobleman  and  gentlenun  comprised  in  the  side 
second  and  third  articles,  shall  haVe  liberty  to  ride  with  a  sword 
and  case  of  pistols,  if  they  think  fit ;  and  keep  a  gun  in  their  houses, 
for  the  defence  of  the  same,  or  for  fowling. 

VIIL  The  inhabitants  and  residents  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  and 
other  garrisons,  shall  be  permitted  to  remove  their  goods,  chattds 
and  provisions,  out  of  the  same,  without  being  viewed  and 
searched,  or  paying  any  manner  of  duties,  and  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  leave  the  houses  or  lodgings  thev  now  have,  for  the  space  of  six 
weeks  next  ensuing  the  date  nereot. 

.  IX.  The  oath  to  be  administered  to  such  Roman  Catholics  as 
submit  to  their  Majesties'  Government,  shall  be  the  oath  abovesaid, 
and  no  other. 

X.  No  person  or  persons  who  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  break 
these  articles,  or  any  of  them,  shall  thereby  make,  or  cause  any 
other  person  or  persons  to  forfeit  or  lose  the  benefit  of  the  same. 

XI.  The  Lords  Justices  and  General  do  promise  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavours,  that  all  the  persons  comprehended  in  the  above- 
mentioned  articles,  shall  be  protected  and  defended  from  all 
arrests  and  executions  for  debt  or  damage,  for  the  space  of  eight 
months  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof. 

XII.  Lastly,  the  Lords  Justices  and  General  do  undertake,  that 
their  Majesties  will  ratify  these  articles  within  the  space  of  eight 
months,  or  sooner,  and  use  their  utmost  endeavours  diat  the  same 
shall  be  ratified  and  confirmed  in  Parliment. 

XIIL  And  whereas  Colonel  John  Brown  stood  indebted  to 
several  Protestants,  by  judgments  of  record,  which  appearing  to  the 
late  Government,  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  Lord  Lucan,  took  away 
the  effects  the  said  John  Brown  had  to  answer  the  said  debts,  and 
promised  to  clear  the  said  John  Brown  of  the  said  debts ;  whidi 
effects  were  taken  for  the  public  use  of  the  Irish,  and  their 
army :  for  freeing  the  said  Lord  Lucan  of  his  said  engagement, 
past  on  their  public  account,  for  payment  of  the  said  Protestants, 
and  for  preventing  the  ruin  of  the  said  John  Brown,  and  for 
satisfaction  of  his  creditors,  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord  Lucan,  and 
the  rest  of  the  persons  aforesaid,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  said  Lords 
Justices,  and  the  said  Baron  De  Ginckle,  shall  intercede  with  the 
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King  and  Parliament,  to  hare  the  estates  secured  to  Romaa 
Cathofics,  by  articles  and  capitulation  in  this  kingdom,  charged 
with,  and  equally  liable  to,  the  payment  of  so  much  of  the  said 
debts  as  the  said  Lord  Lucan,  upon  stating  accounts  with  the  said 
John  Brown,  shall  certify  under  his  hand,  that  the  effects  taken 
from  the  said  Brown  amount  unto ;  which  accompt  is  to  be  stated, 
and  the  balance  certified  by  the  said  Lord  Lucan,  in  one  and 
twenty  days  after  the  date'  hereof : 

For  the  true  performance  hereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands, 
Present, 

SCRAVENMORE.  ChAR.  PoRTER. 

.    H.  Maccay.  Thos.  Coningsby. 

T.  Talmash.  Bar.  De  Ginckle. 

And  whereas  the  said  city  of  Limerick  hath  been  since,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  said  articles,  surrendered  unto  us.    Now  know  ye,  that 
we  having  considered  of  the  said  articles,  are  graciously  pleased 
hereby  to  declare,  thai  we  do  for  us^  our  heirs,  and  successors^  as 
far  as  in  us  lies,  ratify  and  confirm  the  same,  and  every  clause, 
matter,  and  thing  therein  contained. — And  as  to  such  parts  there- 
of for  which  an  act  of  Parliament  shall  be.  found  to  be  necessary, 
we  shall  recommend  the  same  to  be  made  good  by  Parliament,  and 
shall  give  our  royal  assent  to  any  bill  or  bills  that  shall  be  passed 
by  our  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  that  purpose.  And  whereas  it 
appears  unto  us,  that  it  was  agreed  between  the  parties  to  the  said 
articles,  that  after  the  words  Limerick,  Clare,  Kerry,  Cork,  Mayo,  or 
any  of  diem,  in  the  second  of  the  said  articles,  the  words  following, 
?iz.     <*And  all  such  as  are  under  their  protection  in  the  said 
counties,'*  should  be  inserted,  and  be  part  of  die  said  articles. 
Which  words  having  been  casually  omitted  by  the  writer,  the  . 
omission  was  not  discovered  till  after  the  said  articles  were  signed, 
but  was  taken  notice  of  before  the  second  town  was  surrendered  : 
and  that  our  said  justices  and  general,  or  one  of  them,  did  promise 
that  the  said  clause  should  be  made  good,  it  being  within  the  in- 
tention of  the  capitulation,  and  inserted  in  the  foul  draft  thereof 
Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby  ratify  and 
confirm  the  said  omitted  words,  viz.      And  all  such  as  are  under 
their  protection  in  the  said  counties,"  hereby  for  us,  our  heirs 
and  successors,  ordaining  and  declaring,  that  all  and  every  person 
and  persons  therein  concerned,  shall  and  may  have,  receive,  and 
enjoy  the  benefit  thereof,  in  such  and  the  same  manner,  as  if 
the  said  words  had  been  inserted  in  their  proper  place,  in  the 
said  second  article  j  any  omission,  defect,  or  mistake  in  the  said 
second  article  in  any  wise  notwithstanding.    Provided  always, 
VOL.  XX.         Pam.  NO.  XXXIX  N 
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and  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  these  our  letters  patents  shall  be 
enrolled  in  pur  court  of  Chancery,  in  our  said  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
within  the  space  of  one  year  next  ensuing.  In  witness,  &c. 
witness  ourself  at  Westminster,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  February, 
•nno  regni  regis  &  regin«  Gulielmi  &  Marix  quarto  per  breve 
de  privato  sigillo.  Nos  autem  tenorem  premissor.  predict.  Ad 
requisitionem  attornat.  general,  domini  regis  &  dominse  reginae 
pro  regno  Hibernise.  Duximus  exemplificand.  per  presentes. 
In  cujus  rei  testimonium  has  litteras  nostras  fieri  fecimus  patentes. 
Testibus  nobis  ipsis  apud  Westmon.  quinto  die  Aprilis,  annoq. 
reeni  eorum  quarto. 
^  BRIDGES. 

Examinat.  C    S.  Keck.  }  In  Cancel, 

per  nos  ^    Lacon  Wm.  Childe.         j  Magistros. 

Military  Articles  agreed  upon  between  the  Baron  de  Gindck^ 

Lieutenant-General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  English 

armyy  on  the  one  nde — 
And  the  Lievtenant-Generah  De  Ussoon  and  De  Tesscy  Coin- 

manders  in  Chief  of  the  Irish  army,  on  the  other  ;  and  the 

General  Officers  hereunto  subscribing. 

I.  That  all  persons,  without  any  exceptions,  of  what  quality 
or  condition  soever,  that  are  willing  to  leave  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
shall  have  free  liberty  to  go  to  any  country  beyond  the  seas  (Eng- 
land and  Scotland  excepted)  where  they  think  fit,  with  their 
families,  household-stuff,  plate,  and  jewels. 

II.  That  all  general  officers,  colonels,  and  generally  all  other 
officers  of  horse,  dragoons,  and  foot  guards,  troopers,  dragooners, 
soldiers  of  all  kinds,  that  are  in  any  garrison,  place,  or  post,  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Irish,  or  encamped  in  the  counties  of  Cork, 
Clare,  and  Kerry,  as  also  those  called  Rapparees,  or  volunteers, 
that  are  willing  to  go  beyond  seas  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  free  leave 
to  embark  themselves  wherever  the  ships  are  that  are  appointed  to 
transport  them,  and  to  come  in  whole  bodies  as  they  are  now 
composed,  or  in  parties,  companies,  or  otherwise,  without  having 
any  impediment,  directly  or  indirectly. 

III.  That  all  persons  above-mentioned,  that  are  willing  to  leave 
Ireland  and  go  into  France,  shall  have  leave  to  declare  it  at  the 
times  and  places  hereafter  mentioned,  viz.  the  troops  in  Limerick, 
on  Tuesday  next  in  Limerick ;  the  horse  at  their  camp 
Wednesday,  and  the  other  forces  that  are  dispersed  in  the  counties 
of  Clare,  Kerry,  and  Cork,  on  the  8th  instant,  and  none  other,  before 
Monsieur  Tameron,  the  French  intendant,  and  Colonel  Withers ; 
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and  aftj^r  tuch  declaration  is  made,  the  troops  that  will  go  into 
France  must  remain  under  the  command  and  discipline  of  their 
officers  that  are  to  conduct  them  thither ;  and  deserters  of  each 
dde  shall  be  given  up,  and  punished  accordingly. 

rV.  That  all  EngUsh  and  Scotch  officers  that  serve  novtr  in  Ire- 
land, shall  be  included  in  this  capitulation,  as  well  for  the  security 
of  their  estates  and  goods  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  (if 
they  are  willing  to  remain  here,)  as  for  passing  freely  into  France, 
or  any  other  country,  to  serve. 

V.  That  all  the  general  French  officers,  the  intendant,  the  engi- 
neers, the  commissaries  at  war,  and  of  the  artillery,  the  treasurer, 
and  other  French  officers,  strangers,  and  all  others  whatsoever,  that 
are  in  Sligo,  R^oss,  Clare,  or  in  the  army,  or  that  do  trade  or  com- 
merce, or  are  otherways  employed  in  any  kind  of  station  or  con- 
dition, shall  have  free  leave  to  pass  into  France,  or  any  other  coun- 
try, and  shall  have  leave  to  ship  themselves,  with  all  their  horses,, 
equipage,  plate,  papers,  and  all  their  efiects  whatever  and  that 
General  Ginckle  will  order  passports  for  them,  convoys,  and  carri- 
ages, by  land  and  water,  to  carry  them  safe  from  Limerick  to  the 
ships  where  they  shall  be  embarked,  without  paying  any  thing  for 
the  said  carriages,  or  to  those  that  are  employed  therein,  with 
their  horses,  cars,  boats,  and  shallops. 

VI*  That  if  any  of  the  aforesaid  equipages,  merchandise,  horses, 
money,  plate,  or  other  moveables,  or  household-stufF  belonging  to  the 
said  Irish  troops,  or  to  the  French  officers,  or  other  particular  per- 
sons whatsoever,  be  robbed,  destroyed,  or  taken  away  by  the  troops 
of  the  said  General,  the  said  General  will  order  it  to  be  restored, 
or  payment  to  be  made  according  to  the  value  that  is  given  in  upon 
oadi  by^  the  person  so  robbed  or  plundered :  and  me  said  Irish 
troops  to  be  transported  as  aforesaid:  and  all  other  persons  belongs 
ing  to  them,  are  to  observe  good  order  in  their  march  and  quarters, 
and  shall  restore  whatever  they  shall  take  from  the  country,  or 
make  restitution  for  the  same. 

VII.  That  to  facilitate  the  transporting  the  said  troops,  the 
General  will  furnish  fifty  ships,  each  ship's  burthen  two  hundred 
tons;  for  which  the  persons  to  be  transported  shall  not  be  ob- 
liged to  pay,  and  twenty  more,  if  there  shall  be  occasion,  with- 
out their  paying  for  them  ;  and  if  any  of  the  said,  ships  shall  be  of 
lesser  burthen,  he  will  furnish  more  in  number  to  countervail ; 
and  also  give  two  men  of  war  to  embark  the  principal  officers,  and 
serve  for  a  convoy  to  the  vessels  of  burthen. 

VIII.  That  a  commissary  shall  be  immediately  sent  to  Cork  to 
rait  the  transport  ships,  and  what  condition  they  are  infor  s?iiling  : 
and  that  as  soon  as  Aey  are  ready,  the  troops  to  be  transported 
shall  march  with  all  convenient  speed,  the  nearest  way,  in  order  to 
embark  diere :  and  if  there  shall  be  any  more  men  to  be  trans- 
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ported  than  can  be  carried  off  in  the  said  fifty  ships,  the  rest  shall 
quit  the  English  town  of  Limericic,  and  march  to  suchvquarters  as 
shall  be  appointed  for  them,  convenient  for  their  transportation, 
where  they  shall  remain  till  the  other  twenty  ships  be  ready,  which 
are  to  be  in  a  month ;  and  may  embark  on  any  French  snip  that 
may  come  in  the  mean  time* 

IX.  That  the  said  ships  shall  be  furnished  with  forage  for  horse, 
and  all  necessary  provisions  to  subsist  the  officers,  troops,  dragoons, 
and  soldiers,  and  all  other  persons  that  are  shipped  to  be  trans- 
ported into  France  ;  which  provisions  shall  be  paid  for  as  soon  af 
all  are  disembarked  at  Brest  or  Nantz,  upon  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
or  any  other  port  of  France  they  can  maJce. 

X.  And  to  secure  the  return  of  the  said  ships  (the  danger  of  the 
seas  excepted)  and  payment  for  the  said  provisions,  sufficient  hos- 
tages shall  be  given. 

XI.  That  me  garrisons  of  Clare-castle,  Ross,  and  all  other  foot 
that  are  in  garrisons  in  the  counties  of  Clare,  Cork,  and  Kerry, 
shall  have  the  advantage  of  this  present  capitulation ;  and  such  part 
of  those  garrisons  as  design  to  go  beyond  seas,  shall  march  out  with 
their  arms,  baggage,  drums  beating,  ball  in  mouth,  match  lighted 
at  both  ends,  and  colors  flying,  wim  all  the  provisions,  and  half  the 
ammunition  that  is  in  the  said  garrisons,  and  join  the  horse  that 
march  to  be  transported ;  or  if  then  there  is  not  shipping  enough  for 
the  body  of  foot  that  is  to  be  next  transported  after  tli^  horse^  Ge- 
neral Ginckle  will  order  that  they  be  furnished  with  carriages  for 
that  purpose,  and  wh^t  provisions  they  shall  want  in  their  march, 
they  paying  for  the  said  provisions,  or  else  that  they  may  take  it 
out  of  their  own  magazines. 

XH.  That  all  the  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons  that  are  in  the 
counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Clare,  shall  also  have  the  benefit  of 
this  capitulation  ;  and  tnat  such  as  will  pass  into  France  shall  have 
quarters  given  them  in  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Kerry,  apart  from 
die  troops  that  are  commanded  by  General  Ginckle,  until  they  can 
he  shipped ;  and  within  their  quarters  they  shall  pay  for  every 
thuig,  except  forage  and  pasture  for  their  horses,  which  shall  be 
furnished  gratis. 

XIII.  Those  of  the  garrison  of  Sligo  that  are  joined  to  the  Irish 
army,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  thb  capitulation ;  and  orders  shall 
be  sent  to  them  that  are  to  convey  them  up,  to  bring  them  hither 
to  Limerick  the  shortest  way. 

XIV.  The  Irish  may  have  liberty  to  transport  nine  hundred 
horse,  including  horses  for  the  officers,  which  shall  be  transported 
gratis ;  and  as  for  the  troopers  that  stay  behind,  they  shall  dispose 
of  themselves  as  they  shall  think  fit,  giving  up  their  horses  and 
arms  to  such  persons  as  the  General  shall  appoint. 

XV.  It  shall  be  permitted  to  those  that  are  appointed  to  take 
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pare  for  the  aubsistence  of  the  horse,  .that  are  willing  to  go  into 
France,  to  buy  hay  and  corn  at  the  King's  rates  wherever  they  can 
find  it,  in  the  quarters  that  are  assigned  for  them,  without  any  let 
or  molestation,  and  to  carry  all  necessary  provisions  out  of  the  city 
of  Limerick ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  General  will  furnish  con- 
venient carriages  for  them  to  the  places  where  they  shall  be  em- 
barked. 

XVI.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  make  use  of  the  hay  preserved  in  the 
stores  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  for  the  horses  that  shall  be  embark- 
ed ;  and  if  there  be  not  enough,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  buy  hay  and 
oats  wherever  it  shall  be  found,  at  the  King's  rates. 

XVII.  That  all  prisoners  of 'war  that  were  in  Ireland  the  28th 
of  September,  shall  be  set  at  liberty  on  both  sides ;  and  the  Gene- 
ral promises  to  use  his  endeavours  that  those  that  are  in  England 
and  Flanders  shall  be  set  at  liberty  also. 

XVIII.  The  General  will  cause  provisions  and  medicines  to  be 
furnished  to  the  sick  and  wounded  officers,  troopers,  dragoons,  and 
soldiers  of  the  Irish  army,  that  cannot  pass  into  France  at  the  first 
embarkment;  and  after  they  are  cured,  will  order  them  ships  to 
pass  into  France,  if  they  are  willing  to  go. 

XIX.  That  at  the  signing  hereof  the  General  will  send  a  ship 
express  to  France;  and  that  besides,  he  will  furnish  two  small  dbips 

i  of  those  that  are  now  in  the  river  of  Limerick,  to  transport  two 
I  persons  into  France  that  are  to  be  sent  to  give  notice  of  thi&  treaty ; 
and  that  the  conunanders  of  the  said  ships  shaU  have  orders  to  put 
ashore  at  the  next  port  of  France  where  they  shall  make. 

XX.  That  all  those  of  the  said  troops,  officers,  and  others,  of 
what  characters  soever,  that  would  pass  into  France,  shall  not  be 
stopped  on  account  of  debt,  or  any  other  pretext. 

\  XXI.  If,  after  signing  this  present  treaty,  and  before  the  arrival 
of  the  fleet,  a  French  packet-boat,  or  odier  transport-ship,  shall 
arrive  from  France  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  the  General  will 
order  a  passport,^  not  only  for  such  as  must  go  aboard  the  said  ships, 
but  to  the  ships,  to  come  to  the  nearest  port  to  the  place  where  the 

I  troops  to  be  transported  shall  be  quartered. 

XKIL  That  after  the.  arrival  of  the  ^aid  fleet,  there  shall  be  free 
communicatbn  and  passage  between  it  and  the  quarters  of  the 
above-said  troops  i  and  especially  for  all  those  that  have  passes 
from  the  chief  commanders  of  the  said  fleet,  or  from  Mons.  Tame- 
ron,  the  Intendant. 

XXIII.  In  consideration  of  the  present  capitulation,  the  two 
towns  of  Limerick  shall  be  delivered  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
General,  or  any  other  person  he  shall  appoint,  at  the  time  and  days 
hereafter  specified,  viz.  the  Irish  town,  except  the  magazines  and 
hospital,  on  the  day  of  the  signmg  of  these  present  articles ;  and 
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as  for  the  English  town,  it  shall  remain,  together  with  the  island, 
and  the  free  passage  of  Thomond-bridge,  in  the  hands  of  those  of 
the  Irish  army  that  ar6  now  in  the  garrison,  or  that  shall  hereafter 
come  from  the  counties  of  Cork,  Clare,  Kerry,  Sligo,  and  other 
places  above-mentioned,  until  there  shall  be  convenience  found  for 
their  transportation. 

XXIV.  And  to  prevent  all  disorders  that  may  happen  between 
the  garrison  that  the  General  shall  place  in  the  Irish  town,  which 
shall  be  delivered  to  him,  and  the  Irish  troopers  that  shall  remain 
in  the  English  town  and  the  island  (which  they  may  do,  until  the 
troops  to  be  embarked  on  the  first  fifty  ships  shall  be  gone  for 
France,  and  no  longer),  they  shall  entrench  themselves  on  both 
sides,  to  hinder  the  communication  of  the  said  garrison  :  and  it 
shall  be  prohibited  on  both  $ides,  to  offer  any  thing  that  is  offen- 
sive ;  and  the  parties  offending  shall  be  punished  on  either  side. 

XXV.  That  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  garrison  to  march 
out  all  at  once,  or  at  different  times,  as  they  can  be  embarked,  mth 
armsy  baggage^  drums  beatings  match  lighted  at  both  endSf  bullet  in 
mouth f  colors  Jb/ir^i  six  brass  gunsy  such  as  the  besieged  mU  chuse, 
two  mortar  pieces,  and  half  the  ammunition  that  is  nctm  in  the  m- 
gazines  of  the  said  place  ;  and  for  this  purpose  an  inventory  of 
all  the  ammunition  in  the  garrison,  shall  be  made  in  the  presence  of 
any  person  that  the  General  shall  appoint,  the  next  day  after  these 
present  articles  shall  be  signed. 

XXVI.  All  the  magazines  of  provisions  shall  remain  in  the 
hands  of  those  that  are  now  employed  to  take  care  of  the  same, 
for  the  subsistence  of  those  of  the  Irish  army  that  will  pass  into 
France  :  and  if  there  shall  not  be  sufficient  in  the  stores,  for  the 
support  of  the  said  troops  whilst  they  stay  in  this  kingdom,  and 
are  crossing  the  seas,  that  upon  giving  up  an  account  of  their  num- 
bers, the  General  will  furnish  them  with  sufficient  provisions  at 
the  King's  rates  ;  and  that  there  shall  be  a  free  market  at  Lime- 
rick, and  other  quarters  where  the  said  troops  shall  be ;  and  in  case 
any  provision  shall  remain  in  the  magazines  of  Limerick  when  the 
town  shall  be  given  up,  it  shall  be  valued,  and  the  price  deducted 
out  of  what  is  to  be  paid  for  the  provisions  to  be  furnished  to  the 
troops  on  ship-board. 

XXVII.  That  there  shall  be  a  cessation  of  arms  at  land,  as  also 
at  sea,  with  respect  to  the  ships,  whether  English,  Dutch,  or 
French,  designed  for  the  transportation  of  the  said  troops,  until 
they  shall  be  returned  to  their  respective  harbours ;  and  that  on 
both  sdesi  they  shall  be  furnished  with  sufficient  passports  both  for 
ships  and  men  :  and  if  any  sea  commander,  or  captain  of  a  ship, 
or  any  officer,  trooper,  dragoon,  soldier,  or  any  other  person,  shall 
act  contrary  to  this  cessation,  the  persons  so  acting  shall  be  punish- 
ed on  eitfier  side,  and  satisfaction  shall  be  made  for  the  wrong  that 
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is  done;  and  officers  shall  be  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
Limerick,  to  give  notice  to  the  commanders  of  the  English  and 
French  fleets,  of  the  present  conjuncture,  that  they  may  observe 
the  cassation  of  arms  accordingly,  ^ 

XXVIII.  That  for  the  security  of  the  execution  of  this  present 
capitulation,  and  of  each  article  therein  contained,  the  besieged 
sbll  give  the  following  hostages— and  the  General  shall  give-^ 

XXIX.  If  before  this  capitulation  is  fully  executed,  there  hap* 
pens  any  change  in  the  government,  .or  command  of  the  army^ 
which  is  now  commanded  by  General  Ginckle  ;  all  those  that  shall 
be  appointed  to  command  the  same,  shall  be  obliged  to  observe 
and  execute  what  is  specified  ;in  these  articles,  or  cause  it  to  be  exe* 
cuted  punctually,  and  shall  not  act  contrary  on  any  account. 

Oct.  19.   .  .  BARON  DE  GINCKLE. 

If  this  treaty  is  only  considered  according  to  those  rules  of  com* 
mon  morality^  which  influence  the  conduct  of  man  to  man  \  if,  in 
proportion  to  the  great  advantages  which  England  derived  from  it, 
she  was  bound  to  construe  it  with  liberality,  as  well  as  to  execute 
it  with  good  faith ;  then  the  Irish  Catholics  must  be  considered 
as  placed  by  it  in  a  situation  of  complete  equality  with  their  Pro*, 
testant  countrymen.  The  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was  granted 
in  the  most  unqualified  manner :  security  of  property  was  as  fuUy 
confirmed  to  them.  In  regard  to  personal  security,  they  were  par* 
doned  all  misdemeanors  whatsoever,  of  which  they  had  been  guilty, 
and  were  restored  to  all  their  rights,  liberties,  privileges,  and  im- 
9iunities,  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  customs,  constitu- 
tions, and  native  birth  right,  they,  any  and  every  of  them,  were 
equally,  with  every  other  of  dieir  fellow  subjects  entitled  to.'  Thfe 
practice  of  the  several  trades  or  professions  was  secured  to  them. 
They  were  allowed  the  use  oiFarms,  some  of  them  specially,  but  all  of 
them  in  consequence  of  no  limitation  or  exception  to  the  contrary ; , 
and  they  were  left  at  liberty  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament, 
and  to  sit  in  Parliament.*  Even  the  laws  which  were  in  force  against 
the  Catholics,  when  the  treaty  took  place,  ought,  according  to  the 

*  Sir  Theobald  Butler's  speech. 

*  The  ariicles  of  Limerick  were  signed  by  De  Ginckle  on  the  3d  of  Oct. 
1691.  The  English  Parliament  that  passed  the  3d  W,  and  M.  c.  2.  by  which 
Irish  peers  and  members  of  parliament  were  first  required  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  met  on  tlie  «2d  Oct.  1691.  According  to  the  constitution  of 
Ireland  as  granted  by  Henry  11.  and  confirmed  in  1782,  this  act  of  the  3d 
W.  and  M.  c.  2.  was  not  binding  in  Ireland,  and  though  the  Catholics  sub- 
mitted to  it,  they  were  not  legally  excluded  from  parliament  till  the  22d 
year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Tlnrd.  This  act  was  in  direct  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Limerick. 
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first  article,  to  have  been  repealed;*  because  their  Majesties  en- 
gaged, by  this  article,  to  obtain  for  die  Catholics  such  further  secu- 
rity, in  respect  to  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  nUgkt  preserve 
them  from  any  disturbance  on  account  of  that  religion.  It  is  im^ 
possible  for  any  other  fair  construction  to  be  given  to  this  article, 
than  that  whicn  is*here  given.  It  would  be  beneath  the  digmty,  and 
wholly  inconsistent  with  that  character  for  good  faith,  of  which 
it  has  always  been  the  pride  of  England  to  boast,  to  attempt  to  ap- 
ply any  other  meaning  to  it.  ^No  doubt  there  are  those  who  would 
wish  to  act,  on  all  occasions,  towards  the  Catholics,  according  to 
that  system  of  perverted  morality  which  the  powerful  always  im- 
pose on  the  weak :  but,  so  long  as  the  true  principles  of  justice  | 
shall  have  their  due  influence,  me  majority  of  mankind  can  never 
consider  this  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick  in  any  other 
light,  than  as  a  complete  and  per|)etual  exemption  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics from  all  political  and  religious  disqualification  on  account  of 
their  religion.  This  treaty  has  been  very  accurately  described  as  the 
great  charter  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  the  Catholics;^ 
and  though  not  hitherto  observed  as  such  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment, the  Catholics  have  a  right  (which  time  cannot  efiace,  nor 
perfidy  destroy)  to  recur  to  its  stipulations.^ 

Though  William  had  bound  himself  by  this  treaty  to  call  a  Par- 
liament as  soon  as  his  affairs  would  admit,  and  to  obtain  from  it 
the  ratification  of  it,  he  dissolved  the  first  Parliament  of  his  reign, 

V 

'  These  laws  were,  Ist,  an  act  against  the  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome. 
It  enacts,  that  no  person  shall  attribute  any  jurisdiction  to  the  See  of  Rome ; 
that  the  person  offending  shall  be  subject  to  a  premunire ;  and,  that  all 
who  have  any  office  from  the  Kins,!  every  person  entering  into  orders,  or 
taking  a  degree  in  the  University,  shall  take  the  oath  of  supremacy. 

An  act  restoring  to  the  Crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction  over  the  State, 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual.  It  likewise  enacts,  that  every  ecclesiastical  per- 
son, every  person  accepting  office,  shall  take  the  oath  of  suprenuicy. 

Sd.  An  act  for  the  uniformity  of  Common  Prayer.  It  enacts,  that  every 
person,  having  no  lawful  excuse  to  be  absent,  shall,  every  Sunday,  resort  to 
some  place  of  worship  of  the  established  Church,  or  forfeit  12d. 

4th.  An  act  by  which  the  Chancellor  may  appoint  a  guardian  to  the  child 
of  a  Catholic. 

5th.  An  act  by  which  no  Catholic  schoolmaster  can  teach  in  a  private 
house,  without  a  license  from  the  ordinary  of  his  diocese,  and  taking  the  oath 
of  supremacy, 

6th.  The  new  rules,  by  which  no  person  can  be  admitted  into  any  cor- 
poration without  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy. 

This  statement  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  appointed  in  1697,  to  consider  what  penal  laws  were  then  in 
force  against  the  Catholics. — Com.  Jour,  of  Irelarui,  v.  2. 

*  Smollet. 

'  The  9th  Volume  of  Mr.  Burke's  works,  which  was  published  some  time 
after  this  history  of  the  Penal  Laws,  contains  a  complete  justification  of  the 
view  here  taken  of  this  treaty  of  Limerick.  See  p.  S87. 
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which  had  met  on  the  5th  of  CXrtober,  1692|  in  Sept.  IGSS^  with- 
out proposing  to  them  any  such  measure.  He  was  further  guilty 
of  a  want  of  attention  to  his  engagement,  by  not  summoning 
another  Parliament  till  the  27th  April,  1695 ;  and,  when  this  Par- 
liament did  meet,  he  seems  to  have  entirely  forgotten  that  his  own 
£udi,  and  the  faith  of  the  English  nation,  was  plighted  to  the  Ca- 
tholics by  a  solenm  treaty ;  for,  instead  of  recommending  to  them, 
in  the  speech  of  his  Lord  Deputy^  to  proceed  to  confirm  the  arti- 
cles of  Limerick,  he  told  them  tnat  he  was  intent  upon  the  great 
work  of  a  firm  settlement  of  Ireland  upon  a  Protestant  interest.' 
The  Parliament  were  not  backward  in  promoting  his  object.  They 
first  of  all  passed  an  act  to  deprive  the  Catholics  of  the  means  of 
educating  their  children  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  guardians  either  of  their  own  or  of  any  other  person's 
children.^  Then  they  passed  an  act  to  disarm  the  Catholics,^ 
another  to  banish  their  priests,^  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  they 
then  thought  proper  in  the  year  1697,  to  pass  an  act  to  confirm  ike 
Articles  of  Limerick.' 

Of  this  act  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  pbce,  that  the  very  title 
of  it  is  a  proof  of  its  injustice  \  for  it  is  styled  «  an  act  for  the  con- 
firmation ofarticlesi*  and  not,  as  it  ought  to  be,  of  the  articles'' 
made  at  the  surrender  of  Limerick." 

The  preamble  afibrds  further  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  it  to  evade  its  proper  objects.  It  runs  thus :  That  the 
said  articles,  or  so  miuch  of  them  as  may  consist  with  the  safety  and 
welfiure  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  ot  this  kingdom,  may  be  con- 
firmed,''  &c. 

But  the  whole  act  goes  to  convict  the  Parliament,  and  (as  this 
Paiiiament  was  completely  under  the  control  of  the  Lord  Deputy 
^ea  William  himself,  of  gross  injustice  towards  the  Catholics. 
For  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  is  wholly  omitted,  which  guaran- 

'  Comm.  Jouraal,  2.  279. 

*  nh  W.  III.  c.  4.  Of  this  act  Mr.  Burke  says,  "  Whilst  this  restraint  upon 
foreign  and  domestic  education  was  part  of  a  horrible  and  impious  system 
of  servitude,  the  members  were  well  fitted  to  the  body.  To  render  men 
patient,  under  a  deprivation  of  all  the  rights  of  human  nature,  every  thing 
which  could  give  them  a  knowledge  or  feelins  of  those  rights  was  rationally 
forbidden.  To  render  humanity  fit  to  be  insulted,  it  was  fit  that  it  should  be 
^Jegraded.  Indeed  I  have  ever  thought  the  prohibition  of  the  means  of  im- 
proving our  rational  nature,  to  be  the  worst  species  of  tyranny  that  the  inso- 
l«nce  and  perverseness  of  mankind  ever  dared  to  exercise.— tetter  to  a  Peer 
^Ireland. 

'  7th  W.  III.  c.  5.  see  4. 8.  Catholic  apprentices. 


.  '  "He  (Lord  Capel,  the  Lord  Deputy)  carried  the  projects  of  the  Crown 
w  Parliament,  and  was  recommended  as  an  excellent  Governor,  in  a  special 
*^^ress  sent  by  the  Commons  to  the  King."— Mfl(|)A^ion*i  Hist,  c.  2. 94. 


5  9th  William  III.  c.  2. 
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tees  to  the  Catholics  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion^  and  an  ex- 
emption from  all  disturbance  on  account  of  it ;  and  each  clause  of 
the  act  has  the  eflPect  of  limiting  the  terms  of  the  other  articles,  and 
deprivin|  the  Catholics  of  the  benefit  of  them,  instead  of  ratifying 
and  confirming  them. 

The  first  clause,  which  refers  at  once  to  the  second  article,  ex- 
plains who  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it,  and  the  rights  conferred 
upon  them  \  assuming  as  a  fact,  for  which  there  could  be  no  foun- 
dation, that  this  article  required  explanation.  With  respect  to  the 
persons  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  treaty,  a  most  remarkable ' 
difference  occurs  between  the  words  of  the  second  article,  and  those 
of  this  clause,  in  describing  them.  In  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
by  William,  there  is  the  following  passage :  ^<  and  whereas  it  appears 
to  us,  that  it  was  agreed  between  the  parties  to  the  said  articles, 
that  after  tlie  words  Limerick,  Clare,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Mayo,  or 
any  of  them,  in  the  second  of  the  said  articles,  the  words  follow- 
ing, viz.  <  And  all  such  as  are  under  their  protection  in  the  said 
counties,'  should  be  inserted  and  be  part  of  the  said  article; 
Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  ratify  and  confirm 
the  said  omitted  words.''  These  words,  according  even  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  article,  extended  the  benefit  of  flie  treaty  to  the  whole 
Catholic  population  of  these  counties,  which  certainly  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  treaty,  as  it  may  fee  collected  from  the  preamble  to  it, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Irish  Generals  acted  in  behalf  of  the 
Irish  inhabitants  of  these  counties.  But  in  this  clause  of  the  a<:t  of 
Parliament  to  confirm  the  treaty,  these  words  are  omitted,  and  there- 
fore the  benefit  of  the  treaty  is  limited,  by  this  explanatory  and 
confining  act,  to  the  Irish  army  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Limerick,  and  a  few  more  garrison  towns :  a  limitation  in  every 
respect  most  perfidious,  and  wholly  unjustifiable  upon  any  plea  of 
ambiguity  in  the  language  of  the  article,  even  if  such  a  plea  could 
for  a  moment  be  allowed. 

With  respect  to  the  rights  conferred  by  the  second  article,  this 
clause  afibrds  a  striking  proof  of  the  paltry  subterfuges  to  which 
the  legislature  of  that  day  could  have  recourse,  in  order  to  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice,  and  to  oppress  the  Catholics.  The  second  article 
declares,  that  all  those  comprised  in  the  treaty,  shall  hold,  possess, 
and  enjoy,  all  and  every  their  estates  of  freehold  and  inheritance ; 
and  all  the  rights,  titles  and  interests,  privileges  and  immunities, 
which  they,  every,  or  any  of  them  held,  enjoyed,  or  were  right- 
fully and  lawfully  entitled  to  in  the  reign  ot  King  Charles  II." 
The  clause  of  the  act  corresponds  with  the  article  except  in  these 
most  material  points ;  after  the  word  inheritance"  the  stop, 
instead  of  being  a  semicolon,  as  it  is  in  the  original  treaty,  is  alter- 
ed to  a  comma  ;  and  after  the  words  "  privileges  and  immunities,'* 
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the  words  <^  to  the  said  estates"  are  inserted;  and  thus  the  mean- 
ing of  the  second  article  is  wholly  altered,  and  the  words  rights, 
privilegest  and  immunities,"  made  to  refer  to  the  estates  of  the 
Catholics,  instead  of  to  their  persons  and  liberties,  to  which  only, 
by  the  original  article,  they  can  refer.  If  any  authority  were  want* 
ing  to  maintain  this  construction,  a  very  unquestionable  one  may 
be  adduced  from  the  speech  of  Sir  Theobald  Butler,  before  alluded 
to,  who  was  in  Limerick  when  it  surrendered,  and  was  the  person 
employed  to  draw  up  the  treaty. 

This  act  for  conforming  the  treaty,  wholly  omits  that  part  of  the 
second  article  which  guarantees  to  the  Catholics  the  exercise  of 
their  several  trades  and  professions.  It  also  omits  the  fourth  arti- 
cle. It  limits  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity  granted  by  the  sixth 
article  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  10th  of  April,  1689,  and  en- 
ables all  persons,  who  suffered  any  injuries  between  the  5th  of 
November,  1688,  and  this  period,  to  bring  their  actions  for  the 
same  until  the  first  of  September,  1691,  by  declaring  that  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  referred  to  in  die  article,  was  the  10th  of 
April,  1689,  and  not'  the  5th  of  November,  1688,  and  it  omits 
the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  articles.  Being  in  short  an  act  that, 
under  the  name  of  conferring  favors  upon  the  Catholics,  really 
placed  them  in  a  worse  condition  than  that  in  which  they  were  be- 
fore it  passed  into  a  law. 

The  other  acts  of  this  reign,  relating  to  the  Catholics,  are,  an 
act  to  prevent  Protestants  from  intermarrying  with  Papists,'  and  an 
act  to  prevent  them  from  being  solicitors.^  A  clause  was  intro- 
duced in  an  act  for  the  preservation  of  game,  prohibiting  papists 
from  being  employed  as  game-keepers.^ 

How  it  is  possible  to  defend  William  and  his  ministers  from  the 
charge  of  having  acted  with  perfidy  towards  the  Catholics,  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover.  That  they  were  guilty  of  violating  the  treaty  no 
one  can  deny.  The  excuse  that  has  been  made  for  William,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  power  of  the  anti-catholic  party, 
is  not  sufficient.  Why  did  he  not  refuse  his  consent  to  these  laws, 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  contrary  to  his  solemn  engagements 
to  the  Catholics  ?  He  had  exercised  this  prerogative  in  the  case  of 
one  Scotch,*  and  of  dne  English  bill.'  But  even  this  extremity 
nught  have  been  avoided,  because  the  law  of  Poynings  reqmred , 
that  every  bill  should  be  approved  by  the  King  and  Council  of 
England,  before  it  could  pass  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  if  a 

'  9th  William  TIL  e.  3.  *  10th  William  UI.  c.  IS. 

'  10th  William  III.  c.  8: 

*  For  excluding  from  any  public  trust  all  such  as  had  been  concerned  in 
encroachments  ot  the  late  reign. 
^  Concerning  free  and  impartial  proceedings  in  Parliament. 
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bill  was  exceptionable,  by  withholding  their  approbation^  a  very 
common  proceeding,  it  feu  of  course  to  the  ground. 

But  if  William  and  his  ministers  were  guilty  of  perfidy  towards 
the  Catholics,  his  successor  far  outstripped  him.  Nor  has  any  suc- 
ceeding prince  been  free  from  the  blame  of  having  been  an  acces- 
sary to  his  crime,  in  proportion  as  he  has  neglected  or  refused  to 
repeal  those  penal  laws,  whidi  are  so  many  glaring  viohyions  of 
the  treaty  of  Limerick,  which  are  a  scandal  to  the  boasted  good 
faith  of  the  English  nation,  and  a  mockery  of  that  equitable  reli- 
gion, whose  precepts  are  founded  upon  the  purest  princ^Ies  of 
justice  aad  humanity. 

ANNE. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1704,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the 
act  to  prevent  the further  gr&wth  of  popery ;  being  the  first  of  those 
two  famous  acts,  which  have  most  deservedly  been  termed  by  Mr. 
Burke,  the  ferocious  acts  of  Anne. 

By  the  third  clause  of  this  act  the  popish  father,  though  he  may 
have  acquired  his  estate  by  descent  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors, 
or  by  his  own  purchase,  is  deprived  of  the  power,  in  case  his  eldest 
son,  or  any  other  son,  becomes  a  Protestant,  to  sell,  mortgage, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  it,  or  to  leave  out  of  it  any  portions  or 
legacies. 

By  the  4th  clause,  the  popish  father  is  debarred,  under  a  penalty 
of  500/.  from  being  a  guardian  to,  or  from'  having  the  custody  or, 
his  own  children  ;  but  if  the  child,  though  ever  so  young,  pretends 
to  be  a  Protestant,  it  is  to  be  taken  from  its  own  father,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  Protestant  rehtion. 

The  5th  clause  provides  that  no  Protestant  shall  marry  a  Papist, 
having  an  estate  in  Ireland,  either  in  or  out  of  the  kingdom. 

The  6th  clause  renders  Papists  incapable  of  purchasing  any 
manors,  tenements,  hereditaments,  or  any  rents  or  profits  arising 
out  of  the  same,  or  of  holding  any  lease  of  lives,  or  other  lease 
whatever,  for  any  term  exceeding  SI  years.  Even  with  respect 
to  this  advantage  restrictions  are  imposed  on  them,  one  of  which 
is,  that  if  a  farm  produced  a  profit  greater  than  one-third  of  die 
amount  of  the  rent,  the  right  in  it  was  immediately  to  cease,  and 
to  pass  over  entirely  to  the  first  Protestant  who  should  discover  the 
rate  of  profit. 

The  7  th  cbuse  deprives  Papists  of  such  inheritance,  devise,  gift, 
reminder  or  trust,  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
of  which  any  Protestant  w^s,  or  should  be  seized  in  fee  simple, 
absolute  or  fee  tail,  which,  by  the  death  of  such  Protestant,  or  his 
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wifci  ought  to  hare  descended  to  his  son  or  other  issue  in  tail,  being 
Papists,  and  makes  them  descend  to  the  nearest  Protestant  relation^ 
as  if  the  Popbh  heir  and  other  Popish  relations  were  dead. 

Bj  the  10th  clause,  the  estate  of  a  Papist,  for  want  of  a  Pro- 
testant heir,  is  to  be  divided,  share  and  share  alike,  among  all  his 
sons ;  for  want  of  sons  among  his  daughters,  and  for  want  of 
daughters  among  the  collateral  kindred  of  the  father. 

Bj  the  15th  clause,  no  person  shall  be  exempt  from  the  penal- 
ties of  this  act,  that  diall  not  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  and  de* 
claration  required  by  this  act  to  be  taken. 

By  the  16th  clause,  all  persons  whatsoever,  who  shall  receive 
any  o£Bce,  civil  and  military,  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  and 
declaration  required  to  be  taken  by  the  English  act  of  Sd  Wm. 
and  Mary ;  and  also  the  oath  of  abjuration  required  to  be  taken 
by  another  English  act  of  1st  Anne^  and  also  shall  receive  the 
sacrament/ 

The  23d  clause  provides,  that  no  Papist,  except  under  particu- 
lar conditions,  shall  dwell  in  Limerick  pr  Galway. 

The  24th,  that  no  persons  shall  vote  at  elections  without  taking 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration. 

And  the  25th  clause,  that  all  advowsons  possessed  by  Papists 
Aall  be  vested  in  her  Majesty. 

The  Catholics,  who  had  submitted  in  silence  to  all  the  unjust 
transgressions  of  the  last  reign,  felt  it  necessary,  when  this  act  was 
first  brought  before  Parliament,  to  use  their  utmost  exertions  to 
prevent  it  from  passing  into  a  law.  They,  however,  appealed  in 
vain  to  the  English  Cabinet  to  respect  the  solemn  engagements  of 
the  treaty  of  Limerick,  and  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a 
petition  to  the  Irish  Parliament. 

Sir  Theobald  Butler  was  heard,  as  counsel  for  the  petitioners, 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  22d  February, 
1708.  He  stated,  « that  the  bill  would  render  null  and  void  the 
articles  of  Limerick ;  that  those  articles  had  been  granted  for  the 
valuable  consideration  of  the  surrender  of  that  garrison,  at  a  time 
when  the  Catholics  had  the  sword  in  their  hand,  and  were  in  a 


. "  Upon  this  clause  of  the  bill  Bishop  Burnet  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions: A  clause  was  added  (in  England)  which  they  (the  Roman  Catholics^ 
^ped  would  hinder  its  being  accepted  in  Ireland:  The  matter  was  carried 
on  so  secretly,  that  it  was  known  to  none  but  those  who  were  at  the  Council, 
nil  the  news  of  it  came  to  Ireland,  upon  its  being  sent  thither.  It  was  hoped, 
by  those  who  got  this  clause  added  to  the  bill,  that  those  in  Ireland,  who 
promoted  it,  would  be  less  fond  of  it,  when  it  had  such  a  weight  hung  to  it/' 
'Btf'.  V.  2.  p.  214. 

"Hiis  clause  has  since  been  called  the  Sacramental  Test,  the  first  imposed 
on  dissenters  in  Ireland.  It  was  repealed  without  any  opposition  in  the  Ses* 
8ionsofi782, 
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condition  to  hoU  out  much  longer;  and  when  tfaej  had  it  in  their 
power  to  demand  and  make  such  terms  as  might  be  for  their  own 
future  liberty,  safety,  and  security :  that  the  allowing  of  the  terms 
contained  in  these  articles  were  highly  advantageous  to  the  govern- 
ment to  which  they  submitted,  as  well  for  uniting  the  people  that 
were  then  divided,  quieting  and  settling  the  distractions  and  dis* 
orders  of  this  miserable  kingdom,  as  for  the  other  advantages  which 
the  government  would  thereby  reap  in  itsownafiairs,  both  at  home 
and  abroady  when  its  enemies  were  so  powerful,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  as  to  render  the  peace  and  settlement  of  these  countries  a 
circumstahce  of  great  uncertainty :  that  these  articles  were  ratified 
by  their  late  Majesties,  for  themselves,  their  heirs,  and  successors  ; 
and  the  public  faith  thereby  plighted  to  all  those  comprised  in  these 
articles,  in  the  most  binding  manner  it  was  possible  for  faith  to  be 
plighted,  and  than  which  nothing  could  be'  more  sacred  and  solemn : 
that,  therefore,  to  violate  and  break  those  articles  would,  on  the 
contrary,  be  the  greatest  injustice  possible  for  any  one  people  of 
the  whole  world  to  inflict  upon  another,  and  contrary  to  both  the 
laws  of  God  and  man."    He  then  proceeded  to  show  that  the 
clauses  of  the  bill  which  take  away  from  Catholics  the  right  to 
purchase,  bequeath,  sell,  and  inherit  estates,  were  infringements  of 
the  2d  article  of  the  treaty  ;  that  the  9th  clause  of  the  bill,  im^ 
posing  upon  Catholics  new  paths,  was  another  manifest  breach  of 
the  articles,  for  that,  by  the  9th  article,  no  oath  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered to,  nor  imposed  upon,  such  Catholics  as  should  submit  to 
government,  but  the  oath  of  allegiance,  appointed  by  an  act  made 
in  England  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  their  late  Majesties ; 
that  the  clauses  for.prohibidng  Catholics  from  residing  in  Lime- 
rick or  Galway,  from  vodng  at  elections  without  takm^  certain 
new  oaths,  and  from'  possessing  advowsons,  were  likewise  mf ringe- 
ments  of  the  treaty.   « For  if,"  concludes  Sir  Theobald  Buder, 

there  was  no  law  in  force  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  against  these 
things,  as  there  certainly  was  not,  and  if  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
this  Kingdom  have  not  since  forfeited  their  right  to  the  laws  that 
then  were  in  force,  as  for  certain  they  have  not,  then,  widi  humble 
submission,  all  the  aforesaid  clauses,  and  matters  contained  in 
this  bill,  entitled.  An  Jet  to  prevent  the  jwrther  grwih  of  Popery ^ 
are  directly  against  the  plain  words  and  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  said  articles,  and  a  violation  of  the  public  faith.'' ' 

In  consequence  of  the  passing  of  this  act,  and  of  those  other  acts 
which  were  passed  of  a  similar  tendency  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second  the  Catholics  were  deprived  of  aU  those  privileges  and  immu- 
nities, which  they  trusted  had  been  secured  in  consequence  of  a 
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King  of  England  having  bound  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  In  place  of  being  the 
free  subjects  of  a  prince,  from  whom  they  were  taught  to  expect 
only  justice  and  mercy,  they  were  made  the  slaves  of  every  one^ 
even  of  the  very  meanest,  of  tneir  Protestant  countrymen.  They  saw 
the  English  government,  on  whom  they  had  claims  for  protection 
I  against  their  own  parliament,  directing  its  fanatic  councils,  and  con^ 
firming  its  crimes.  By  the  treaty  of  Limerick  they  were  left  at  li- 
berty to  educate,  and  to  act  as  guardians  to  their  own  children  :  by 
the  penal  laws  they  neither  can  send  them  to  be  educated  abroad, 
or  have  them  educated  at  home,  ot  be  guardian^  to  their  own,  or 
the  children  of  any  other  persons. 

By  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was 
guaranteed  ^o  them.  By  tlie  penal  laws  their  chapels  are  shut  up, 
their  priests  are  banished,  and  hanged  if  they  returned  home. 

By  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  their  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were 
specially  allowed  the  privilege  of  wearing  arms,  and  the  whole 
body  were  equally  entitled  to  the  same  privilege,  because,  when 
it  was  executed,  no  law  existed  to  the  contrary.  By  the  penal 
laws,  no  Catholic  is  permitted  to  have  the  use  of  arms,  except  a 
very  few  even  of  those  who  were  specially  comprised  in  the  treaty. 

By  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  Catholics  might  intermarry  withPro-> 
testants.    By  the  penal  laws  this  privilege  is  removed. 

By  the  treaty  of  Limerick^  the  piofession  of  the  law  was  open  to 
them  ;  by  these  laws  it  is  taken  from  them. 

By  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  the  Catholics  could  purchase,  sell, 
bequ^th,  and  inherit  landed  property.  By  the  penal  laws  they 
can  neither  purchase,  sell,  bequeath,  or  inherit  landed  property, 
take  annuities  for  lives  secured  on  lands,  or  any  longer  lease  of 
land  than  for  31  years  y  nor  could  they  lend  money  on  mortgage^ 
or  vest  it  in  public  securities. 

By  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  the  Catholics  were  left  in  full  enjoy-^ 
ment  of  every  political  franchise,  except  those  of  holding  offices 
under  government,  and  of  becoming  members  of  corporations.  By 
the  penal  laws,  they  cannot  vote  at  vestries,  serve  on  grand  juries, 
act  as  constables,  or  as  sheri£Fs  or  under-sheriffs,  be  magistrates, 
I     vote  at  elections,  or  sit  in  Parliament.* 

*  By  a  construction*  of  Lord  Hardwicke. 

*  "  The  exclusion  from  the  law,  from  grand  juries,  from  sheriflFships  and 
under-sheriflfships,  as  well  as  from  freedom  in  any  corporation,  may  subject 
ihem  to  dreadful  hardships,  as  it  may  exclude  them  wholly  from  all  that  is 
beneficial,  and  expose  them  to  all  that  is  mischievous  in  a  trial  by  jury.  This 
was  mani^stly  within  my  own  observation,  for  I  was  three  times  in  Ireland 
from  the  year  1T60  to  the  year  1767,  where  I  had  sufficient  means  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  inhuman  proceedings  (among  which  were  many  cruel 
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By  the  treaty  of  Limerick»  they  were  protected  from  being 
called  upon  to  take  any  other  oathB  oesides  die  [oath  of  allegiance 
of  the  1st  William  and  Mary.  By  the  penal  laws  they  are  requir- 
ed to  take  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and  supremacy^  and  to  subscribe 
declarations  against  the  principal  tenets  of  their  religious  faith. 

By  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  they  were  acknowledged  as  the  firee 
subjects  of  a  British  King;  by  the  penal  laws  diey  are  placed  in 
the  double  capacity  of  slaves  and  enemieaof  their  Protestant  coun- 
trymen. Had  they  become  mere  slavesi  they  might  have  experi- 
enced some  degree  of  humane  treatment ;  but^  as  the  policy  which 
made  them  slaves,  held  them  out  at  the  same  time  as  the  natural 
and  interested  enemies  of  their  masters,  they  were  doomed  to  ex- 
perience all  the  oppression  of  tyranny,  without  any  of  the  chances^ 
that  other  slaves  enjoy,  of  their  tyrants  being  mercifulj  from  feel- 
ing thpir  tyranny  secure. 

This  statement  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  those  who  really 
form  their  political  opinions  upon  principles  of  justice,  that  the 
penal  laws  never  should  have  been  enacted  ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  upright  statesman  to  promote  the  instant  repeal  of  the 
whole  of  them :  because  it  proves  a  solemn  compact  entered  into 
between  the  Catholics  and  die  English  Government,  and  the  breach 
of  that  contract  by  the  English  Government,  notwithstanding  the 
Catholics  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  agreement.  How  can  men 
gravely  and  zealously  contribute  to  make  perpetual  the  political 
disabilities  of  the  Catholics,  which  were  the  base  and  perfidious 
means  adopted  by  a  wicked  legislature  to  influence  men's  consci- 
ences by  corrupt  motives,  and  tempt  and  bribe  them  to  apostacy  ? 

As  ther^  are>  however,  no  small  number  of  politicians  who, 
though  they  would  think  it  an  edifying  exhibition  to  see  a  Catholic 
occasionally  consigned  to  martyrdom,  yet  would  be  scandalised  at 
the  bare  idea  of  breaking  faith  with  him  in  any  afiair  of  barter,  par^ 
ticularly  if  they  had  already  received  from  him  their  considerarion, 
and  that  a  valuable  one.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  further 
observations  upon  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  in  order 
that  no  one  may  have  a  pretext  on  which  he  can  escape  the  fair  con- 
clusion that  ought  to  be  drawn  firom  what  has  been  advanced,  that 
the  English  Govermnent  and  Nation  are,  at  this  day,  bound  to  make 
good  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  the  stipulations  contained  in  that 
treaty.  For,  if  ever  there  was  an  instance  in  which  the  conside- 
ration thatform^  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  should  have  secured  a  libe- 
ral and  a  just  fulfilment,  it  was  the  instance  of  this  treaty  of  Li- 

murdersy  besides  an  infinity  of  outrs^es  and  oppressions,  unknown  hefote  in 
a  civilised  age)  which  prevailed  during  that  period,  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
tended conspiracy  among  Roman  Catholics,  against  the  King's  Government.'^ 
Burke's  Letter  to  a  Peer  of  Ireland. 
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merkk.  In  the  course  of  the  three  campaigns,  during  which  the 
lasted  in  Ireland,  the  English  army  had  been  defeated  on  seve«* 
ral  occasioiis.  In  the  North  linder  Schomberg  $  before  Athlone 
under  Douglas ;  and  before  Limerick  under  William  himself.'  The 
victory  of  the  Boyne  was  the  result  of  the  personal  failings  of 
James,  not  of  any  deficiency  in  the  number  of  his  army,  or  of  any 
want  of  courage  on  their  part.  «  Exchange  Kings,"  said  the  Irbn 
officers,  «and  we  will  once  more  fight  the  battle.'*  St.  Ruth  had 
won  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  and  had  exclaimed,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
joy,  «  Now  will  I  drive  the  English  to  the  waUs  of  Dublin,"  at  the 
moment  the  fatal  ball  struck  him.'  And,  at  the  time  the  garrison 
of  Limerick  capitulated,  the  Irish  army  was  in  a  condition  to  hold 
out  at  least  another  campaign,  with  a  good  prospect  of  being  able 
to  restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  James.  The  besieging  army  had 
made  no  impression  on  the  principal  part  of  the  city  ;  it  was  infe- 
rior in  numbers  to  that  of  the  garrison ;  winter  was  fast  approach- 
ing, 9nd  at  the  very  moment  French  succours  were  on  the  coast,  yet 
all  these  advantages  did  the  Irish  army  forego,  in  consideration  of 
the  terms  which  were*  granted  to  them  by  die  treaty  of  Limerick. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  granting  these  terms,  the  English  Govern- 
ment and  Nation  obtained  advantages  of  the  utmost  importafice. 
For  so  long  as  James  had  a  powerful  army  in  Ireland,  and  nearly 
one  half  of  the  kingdom  under  his  dominion,  the  great  work  of  ^he 
revolution  was  neither  accomplished  nor  secured.  The  fair  way, 
therefore,  of  judging  of  the  value  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick  to 
England,  is  to  consider  how  far  it  contributed  to  promote  this  in- 
estimable object.  If  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  in  any  degree,  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  revolution,  the  vast  importance,  of  this 
event  should  incline  the  people  of  England  to  act  with  justice,  at 
leasts  towards  the  Catholics.  But  if  their  submission  contributed 
essentially  to  crown  the  brilliant  efibrts  of  the  friends  of  liberty 
with  success,  then  indeed  the  people  of  England  should  feel  zeal- 
ous to  act  towards  the  Catholics,  not  on  a  cold  calculation  of  what 
was  merely  just  on  their  part,  but  with  that  kindness  with  which 
we  always  regard,  those  who  have  promoted  our  prosperity,' whether 
intentionally  or  not.  That  the  submission  of  the  Irish  Catholics 
did  so  contribute  to  complete  the  revolution  is  plain,  from  the 
means  which  they  possessed  of  continuing  the  war ;  from  the  op- 
portunity it  afforded  William  to  bring  his  whole  forces  to  bear 
against  Louis  ;  and  from  the  termination  it  fixed  to  the  hopes  and 
the  conspiracies  of  the  adherents  of  James  in  England.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  great  concessions  which  the  Catholics,  on  their 
part,  made  by  their  submission,  in  order  to  obtain  the  terms  of  the 
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treaty  of  Limerick,  tnd  the  great  advantages  which  the  EnglUi 
nation,  on  the  other  hand,  acquired  it,  twelve  years  only  ehpsed 
before  the  Catholics  were  deprived  of  every  right  and  pri^ge 
which  was  solemnly  guatanteed  to  ihem  by  <hat  treaty. 

The  only  species  of  justification  that  could,  under  any  ciraim- 
sUmceSy  have  been  brought  forward  for  acting  in  this  manner  to- 
wards the  Catholics,  would  have  been,  the  proof  of  the  forfsitiire, 
by  misconduct,  of  their  right  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  That 
^y  thing  whi<^  they  did  prior  to  the  treaty,  could  have,  in  justieei 
any  influence  on  meastures  passed  subsequent  to  its  taking  plaeo,  is 
quite  impossible ;  because  the  treaty  admitted  their  acts  to  be  those 
of  iq>en  and  honorable  enemies,  and  specifically  pardoned  them.' 
As  to  their  conduct  afterwards,  even  their  most  inveterate  and 
most  unprincipled  enemies  did  not  charge  them  with  a  single  mns- 
gression  against  the  State,  from  the  year  1691  to  the  year  1704, 
when  the  act  to  prevent  the  farther  growth  of  Popery  was  passed. 
And  it  b  very  plain  that  no  such  charge  could  be  maintained,  from 
the  paltry  attempt  that  was  made  in  Parliament  to  justify  this  act. 
It  was  said,  « That  the  Papists  had  not  demonstrated  how  and 
where,  since  the  making  of  the  articles  of  Limerick,  they  had  ad^ 
dressed  the  Queen  or  Government,  when  all  other  subjects  were 
so  doing ;  and  that  any  right,  which  they  pretended  was  to  be 
taken  from  them  by  the  bill,  was  in  their  own  power  to  remedy, 
by  conforming,  as  in  prudence  they  ought  to  do;  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  blame  any  but  themselves."^  No  circumstance  can 
possibly  illustrate  more  clearly  the  innocence  of  the  Catholics,  and 
their  loyalty  and  good  conduct,  from  the  treaty  of  Limerick  to  the 
parsing  of  this  act,  than  this  mockery  of  justification ;  nor  could 
any  thuig  bring  to  our  understandings  an  accurate  comprehension 
of  the  perfidy  and  baseness  of  that  Qovernment,  and  of  that  Parlia- 
ment more  distinctly,  than  so  sdly  an  excuse  for  such  stem  and 
crafty  oppression. 

>  ^*  The  peculiar  situatioQ  of  that  country,  (Irdandy  sajs  Maepherton, 
^  seems  to  have  beeo  overlooked  in  the  contest.  The  desertiuD,  upon  wbtcb 
the  deprlvatioD  of  James  had  been  founded  ia  England,  had  not  existed  in 
Ireland.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  had  retained  his  allegiance.  The  Govern- 
naent  was  uniformly  continued  under  the  name  of  the  Prince,  from  whom 
the  servants  of  the  Crown  bad  derived  liieir  commissions.  James  himself 
had,  for  more  than  17  months,  exercised  the  royal  function  in  Ilreland.  He 
was  certainly  de  facto,  if  not  dejure.  King.  The  rebellion  of  the  Irish  must, 
therefore,  be  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  their  allegiance  is  transferable 
by  the  Parliament  of  England.  A  speculative  opinion  t;an  scarcely  justify 
the  punishment  of  a  great  m^ori^  of  a  peopte.  The  Irish  ought  to  have 
been  conudered  as  enemies,  rather  than  rebels."— flii*.  Greta  BrUmm, 

*  Debates  on  the  Popery  Laws. 
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Ijet  me  not  be  thought  to  disparage  the  efforts  of  those  v/ho 
are  advancing  the  civilisation  and  knowledge  of  man ;  but  if, 
from  the  variegated  condition  of  society,  the  instruction  in  ques- 
tion must  be  thus  limited,  are  we  to  rely  upon  education  alone, 
as  the  charm  by  which  crime  is  to  be  dissipated  ?  The  Bible, 
it  may  be  said,  is  the  safeguard  against  temptation ;  that  no- 
thing more  is  wanting,  and  that  it  affords  a  comprehensive  an- 
swer to  such  reasoning.  Granting,  however,  that  the  contents 
of  that  sacred  volume  were  retained  in  the  memory,  and  its 
spirit,  for  a  time,  felt  in  the  mind,  still,  from  the  very  nature 
of  man,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  only  necessary 
that  good  principles  be  given,  but  that  they  must  be  pre- 
served; and  such  is  the  collision  of  human  intercourse,  that  in 
a  population  offering  every  species  of  seduction,  it  is  an 
indispensable  duty  (aswdl  as  necessary  security)  to  create 
some  more  positive  check  against  the  contingencies  of  vicious 
association,  than  the  declining  influences  of  education  and 
religion  can  in  such  a  state  afford.  In  short,  I  fear,  after 
all,  that  ]:estraint  from  doing  wrong  will  be  more  powerful  than 
the  admonition  to  do  right.  It  is,  therefore,  to  this  restraint 
that  we  must  look;  and  if  I  am  correct  in  the  view  which  I 
have  just  taken,  its  moral  influence  will  be  unquestionable ;  it 
will  force  back  the  criminal,  it  will  obstruct  his  progress  in 
the  road  which  he  has  cl^osen,  and  drive  him  to  the  selection 
of  another,  which  will  carry  him  to  a  happier  and  a  better 
end.  It  is  to  the  rising  generation,  as  the  objects  of  our  pe- 
culiar commiseration,  that  our  care  should  be  most  earnestly 
directed;  for  it  is  uponi  the  more  apt  and  better  educated 
that  temptation  now  operates.  A  dull  listless  youth  is  no 
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fit  subject  for  the  experienced  thieves  of  this  town ;  but  if  he 
be  adroit^  active,  and  daring,  he  is  soon  discovered,  he  is 
qdcldy  and  easily  trained,  and  thus  he,  who  might  have  be- 
come an  useful,  is  made  a  most  pernicious  member  of  society. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  these  latter  observations  apply  exclu- 
sively to  the  laborious  classes  of  the  community  in  ttiLs  metro- 
polis ;  to  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  handicraft  or  mecha- 
nical operations  of  life,  whose  time,  if  at  work,  must  neces- 
sarily be  absorbed ;  or  who,  if  not  at  work,  must  be  object  to 
all  the  evils  which  idleness  produces ;  who  must  also  be  ex- 
posed to  the  temptations,  and  invited  by  the  facilities,  which  a 
wealthy  metropolis  opens  to  the  commission  of  crime ;  a  me- 
tropolis, where  the  frequency  of  offences,  and  the  number  of 
offenders,  soon  weaken  the  impressions  with  which  the  young 
may  have  embarked  in  life,  and  finally  lead  them  on,  without 
fear  or  shame,  to  acts  from  which  they  might  originally  have 
shrunk  with  horror.  For  such  persons,  so  circumstanced,  there 
most  be  a  more  decided  counterpoise  against  these  mischiefs, 
than  the  sort  of  education  which  we  have  been  considering. 

If  I  could  now^  indulge  a  hope  that  I  had  satisfactorily 
proved  the  necessity  and  shown  the  means  and  the  result  of  an 
efficient  police,  I  should  here  conclude,  in  the  expectation  of 
better  prospects  than  I  have  hitherto  drawn:  but  the  public 
has  been  so  long  directing  their  attention  to  secondary  rather 
than  to  primary  causes ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,,applying 
correctives  to  consequences,  rather  than  attempting  to  remove 
fte  grievances  which  have  occasioned  them,  that  our  visible 
and  sensible  mischiefs  have  become  almost  the  only  sources 
of  our  solicitude. 

These  consequences,  therefore»  cannot  be  neglected,  when  we 
find  them  acting  with  so  powerful  an  effect  upon  society,  and 
win,  more  than  all  that  has  been  hitherto  said,  irresistibly 
prove  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  original  prevention.  The 
class  in  nearest  affinity  to  the  higher  description  of  offenders, 
namely,  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  strikingly  exemplifies 
this  view :  we  are  tcdd,  that  if  there  were  no  receiverls,  there 
wotdd  be  no  thieves ;  but  (granting  incidental  exceptions)  I 
maintain,  with  reference  to  prior  causes,  that  the  converse  is  tiie 
true  proposition,  and  that  we  have  been  brought  into  the  fal- 
lacy of  so  unreasonable  a  notion,  by  tolerating  the  causes  which 
have  prodaced  these  receivers,  instead  of  having  endeavoured 
to  destroy^  the  means,  widiout  which  they  never  could  have 
had  existence. 

The  persons  in  question,  though  a  criminal,  must  be  origi- 
nally considered  as  a  mere  commercial,  body ;  for  there  must 
have  been  some  pre*existing  circumstances  to  have  excited 
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their  illicit  avarice.  Before  any  number  of  recdivers  m  hmreu 
appeared,  there  must  have  been  an  adequate  number  of  sellers^ 
wim  whose  commodities  purdiasers  might  eitpect  to  carry  on 
a  profitable  trade ;  therefore  it  is  absurd  to  transpose  these  two 
classesiand  to  substitute  effects  for  causes;  and  if^  notwitii- 
standing  the  powerful  secondary  influence  which  the  receivers 
now  have,  it  can  be  made  manifest  that  it  is  entirely  secondary ; 
by  removing  the  sources  of  their  existence,  we  destroy  Ihen 
influence,  and  necessarily  cause  them  to  disappear. 

We  shall  probably  best  understand  the  necessity  o£  thus 
reaching  these  obnoxious  persons,  by  considering  whether  any 
of  the  measures  hitherto  attempted  against  them  have  been, 
or  are  likely  to  be,  effectual;  and  thence  we  shall  obviously 
discover  the  policy  of  those  at  which  we  are  aiming* 

I  regret  the  want  of  infbnnation  whidi  would  enable  me  to 
jmrp^p^e  a  coTiect  estimate  of  the  known  receivers  in  London ; 
mU^ve  availed  myself  of  the  best  practical  means  to  obtain 
raeir  number  and  residences  in  the  two  districts  where  local 
dpportunittes  and  advantages  have  fietciUtated  my  inquiry  upon 
the  subjectp  From  authorities,  upon  which  1  can  firily  rely, 
I  find  that  there  are  vvithlnj  or  closely  bordering  upon,  the  dis- 
trict of  Worship-street,  tweoty-five,  and  in  that  of  Marlborough 
street  oae  hundred  and  eighty-six,  receivers  of  stolen  goods.' 

Now,  the  very  soul  and  t>eiQg  of  their  traffic  are  secresy, 
CliaGdence^  and  every  wicked  contrivance  which  the  most 
iSmte  and  refined  crail  can  produce.   How  otherwisei  does  it 
occur,  that  of  the  hundreds  aud  thousands  of  the  Gommon 
thieves,  and  as  common  traffickers  with  the  receivers,  of  the 
former  there  are  so  many,  and  of  the  latter  so  few,  who  suffer? 
— ^The  nature  of  their  commerce,  and  the  character  of  tteir 
almost  exclusive  customers,  will  afford  the  solution  of  this 
difficulty.   Detection  under  our  present  system  can  rarely 
be  accomplished  but  through  those  immediately  dealing  with 
them,  or  co^zant  of  their  transactions.   And  is  it  probable 
that  by  their  means  the  receivers  will  be  discovered? — Will 
the  spoliator  .ann^iilate  the  only  mart  for  bis  spoUs? — Is 
it  his  interest  to  destroy  the  means  of  his  own  criminal  ex- 
istence ? — Before  the  plunderer  is  apprehended,  it  caBAotj 
therefore,  be  expected  that  he  will  conduct  us  to  the  i eceptode 
clhis  plunder.  But  it  may  be  thought,  that  when  apprehended^ 
tried,  or  convicted,  he  may  unfold  tibis  syst^  of  iniqiaty  in  a 
few  isolated  cases  it  may  so  bappm ;  but  such  is  the  stotagem 

'  I  have  not  now  the  opportunity  of  procuring  the  same  detailed  accottot 
from  the  Worship-street  district  as  from  Marlhorough-street.  Th€  former 
applies  to  the  larger  and  more  opulent  dhcalers^  the  nature  of  whose  traWC 
will  he  hereafter  described* 
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«f ;roottvei»»  and  the  cderitj  with  which  tiiey  act»  that  upoo 
BMst  occamttSy  unless  discovery  and  apprehension  immediately 
follow  the  information  against  them^  all  future  advantage  from 
it  is  ^merally  lost.  Their  eyes  are  every  where,  and  ttiey  in- 
staxtOj  know  every  movement  in  the  criminal  community^  lona 
btfore  it  is  seen  by  the  pdblic.  But,  if  it  were  not  for  sxuk 
eaiiMS,  Ihey  have  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  characters 
of  experiaiced  London  offenders,  who  calculate  upon  any  ma- 
terial dimmution  of  the  receivers  through  their  means.  Daily 
observation  proves  to  us,  that  as  their  hearts  become  more 
hardened,  their  minds  become  more  firm,  or  rather  obstinate  in 
their  resolutions ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  see  victim  after  victim 
determined  to  ascend  the  scaffold  to  be  launched  into  eternity, 
rather  than  consign  to  a  similar  or  even  a  lesser  sacrifice  a 
mare  guilty  confederate. 

Bat  conceding  for  a  moment  that  the  moral  obstacles  to  the 
a^^preliensioa  of  these  dealers  might  be  in  some  degree  over- 
come,  still  we  shall  find,  that  the  legal  diflBiculties  of  ultimate* 
conviction  must  always  be  such,  as  to  frustrate  very  materially 
the  operation  of  any  enactment  of  which  they  might  be  thepe- 
ralkir  objects. 

Were  the  confederates  of  receivers  more  frequ^tly  their 
accusers  than  we  have  hitherto  found  them,  their  testimony 
BHist  be  generally  too  questionable  to  rely  upon  as  the  means 
of  convictum.  The  merciful  principle  of  our  laws  requires  in 
drcuinstantial  evidence  such  close  unequivocal  demonstratioD^ 
m  to  brii^  but  comparatively  few  dealings  between  thieves  and 
leoeiv^s  to  a  tangible  legal  proof;  implied  morally-convincing 
proof  will  exist  in  numberless  cases,  which  will  amount  to 
nothing  more;  and  unless  in  those  where  the  first  process  of 
attack  and  of  robbery  be  watched,  and  the  progress  of  the 
piHud^ers  kept  in  view  to  the  destined  place  of  deposit,  and 
that  too  at  a  time,  and  at  a  season,  and  under  circumstances 
when  the  receiver  could  (legally  speaking)  have  no  other  than 
a  gnilty  knowledge  of  his  visitors,  and  of  their  dealings ;  I  say, 
that  in  few,  but  in  such  cases,  wUl  the  violenta  presumptio  be 
admissible^  which  is  to  constitute  that  essence  of  this  traffic 
on  tt^  part  of  the  receivers,  which  is  the  knowing  (in  its  legal 
acceptation)  the  goods  to  be  stolen. 

Hiere  is  also,  in  the  free  spirit  and  necessarily  unrestrained 
course  of  our  commerce,  that  which  must  prevent  too  minute 
and  rigorous  an  investigation  of  its  operations,  and  conse-* 
quently  embarrass  and  impede  inquiry  into  the  transactions  of 
those  who  are  even  criminally  engaged  in  them. 

it  must  therefore  appear  that  this  traffic  is  so  covert,  vqpon 
general  principles  so  impervious  to  detection,  and  so  peculiarly 
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calculated  to  frustrate  ultimate  conviction^  that  it  woidd  be 
vain  to  expect  its  extirpation  by  any  laws  which  have  been^or 
may  be  enacted  to  destroy4t. 

But  what  we  have  been  adverting  to,  constitutes  by  no  paems 
all  that  we  have  to  meet  in  our  conflicts  with  the  off«clers  in 
question.  This  system,  has  become  a  science  in  itself.  It 
has  opened  such  prospects,  and  has  been  productive  of  so 
much  wealth  to  its  professors,  as  to  call  fmrth  ingenuity  and 
foresight  to  a  degree  which  is  rarely  exhibited  in  the  most 
artfully  contrived  schemes  of  commercial  avarice.  I  diall 
best  explain  the  refinements  of  these  adepts,  by  a  reference 
to  the  detail  which  has  furnished  me  with  the  knowledge  of 
their  operations.  It  should  be  observed,  that  exclusive  of  die 
notorious  receivers  of  this  town,  most  of  whose  receptades 
are  as  well  known  to  our  police,  as  the  fair  tradesman  mih 
his  calling  upon  his  door,  there  is  a  description  of  them  who 
combine  an  unity  of  different  characters  in  the  same  p^son, 
who  are  at  once  thieves  and  receivers,  and  who  so  connive 
their  machinations,  as  to  exclude  from  observation  any  point 
of  reachable  or  vulnerable  contact. 

-*  Thieves,  as  well  as  receivers,  have  various  houses  where 
information  is  received  of  any  important  robbery,  which  is 
termed  a  '  put-up  job.'  When  the  stolen  goods  are  purchased 
by  the  receiver,  they  are  immediaiely  removed  from  his  kuom 
dwelling-house  to  another,  termed  the  ^ plant/  which  is,  in 
fiict,  his  secret  warehouse,  and  to  which  the  goods  csq[)aUe 
of  being  identified,  as  well  as  most  others,  are  conveyed  as 
soon  as  purchased.  Sometimes  one  house  is  used  for  ibis 
purpose  by  two  or  more  receivers ;  though  both  are  probably 
connected,  one  is  generally  ignorant  of  the  other's  deposit, 
each  having  separate  locks  to  their  own  doors. 

This  place  is  generally  kept,  or  inhabited,  by  a  person 
with  some  ostensible  occupation,  who  is  cognizant  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  receptacle  is  taken,  but  who  is  not  am- 
cemed  in  the  dealings  of  those  who  have  placed  him  there. 
When  a  robbery  has  excited  much  pubUc  attention,  the 
plunder  is  usually  kept  in  this  plant  till  the  general  sensation 
nas  subsided — then,  as  opportunities  occur,  the  property  is 
disposed  of — it  is  conveyed  to  and  from  the  plant,  by  means 
best  calculated  to  prevent  observation  and  detection — in  Imct 
ney-coaches,  litfle  carts,  by  porters,  upon  jack-asses,  or  by  any 
ordinary  means  of  canying  goods.  The  great  dealers  have 
their  own  furnaces  to  melt  plate  instantly :  valuable  watches, 
and  other  goods  capable  of  identity,  are  commonly  sent 
abroad :  watches,  if  kept  at  home  are,  as  they  call  it, '  neui 
christened/  (the  gold  cases  exchanged  for  silver  or  common 
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ttetal);  jewellery,  trinkets,  &c.,  disposed  of  to  dealers  at 
firirs,  Knen  to  hawkers,  wearing-apparel  to  traders  from  the 
cowatry,  who  come  to  London  to  buy  stock/' 

The  obvidns  advantage  of  this  plant  is,  that  whilst  plunder 
lies  there  in  security,  and  is  buried,  as  they  term  it, "  to  grow 
tfce  dealers  have  the  opportunity  of  finding,  from  time  to  time, 
the  most  lucrative  means  of  gradually  msposing  of  the  se- 
creted property,  and  of  carrying  on  their  transactions  without 
the  observation  of  the  public  or  the  suspicion  of  the  police. 

Thus  it  is  with  these  occult  and  dastard  workers  of  iniquity ; 
he,  who  in  the  prosecution  of  his  criminal  purpose  sets  his  life 
upon  the  cast,  may,  if  his  throw  be  unsuccessful,  excite  an 
myoluntMy  sympathy ;  but  what  can  we  feel  for  these  heartless 
Bmcreants  ?  they  who,  if  not  the  authors,  are  the  promoters 
of  crime,  and  who,  when  once  established,  keep  up  tiie  con- 
stant stimulus  to  its  commission;  who  fatten  alike  upon  the 
spofls  of  poverty  or  of  wealth,  and  who  themselves  live  the 
while  in  comparative  security;  or,  as  the  law  is,  (if  punished 
1^  all,)  have  to  experience  a  fate  short  of  that,  by  which  many, 
even  comparatively  children  in  the  ways  of  sin,  have  been 
prematurely  sacrificed  to  the  justice  of  their  country.  What 
haman  punishment  is  too  severe  for  these  wretches  ?  Is,  then, 
nothing  to  be  done  vrith  them  T— yes,  if  we  deal  with  them 
r^tly.  We  have  tried  law,  it  has  failed;  letus  then  try  police. 
It  is  not  easy  to  apprehend,  it  is  very  difficult  to  convict  them ; 
bat  we  may  know  them,  we  may  become  acquainted  with  their 
habitations  and  their  hiding  places :  let  us  watch  them,  tbllow 
them,  mark  them  down,  wherever  they  rest ;  they  must  know 
that  we  do  so :  let  them  constantly  feel  this  observance,  and  we 
need  bot  legislate  against  them ;  they  will  quickly  vanish :  the 
eye  of  police  will  be  shunned,  though  the  arm  of  the  law  may 
itotbe  dreaded. 

A  most  intelligent  officer,  who  has  made  these  persons  the 
object  of  his  peculiar  attention,  has  most  strongly  confirmed 
to  me  the  foregoing  observations.  He  had  tried,  he  said, 
^very  thirig  against  the  receivers ;  but  he  added  in  his  em- 
phatic language, "  Nothing  would  ever  do,  but  *  watching 
the  pifs  mouth ;'  do  that  with  constancy,  and  the  receivers  fall 
to  file  ground.*'  Need  I  then  ask,  if  any  thing  but  police  can 
do  this  ?  or  can  any  harm  ensue  from  the  mere  vigilance  which 
is  here  recommended  t 

Our  public-houses  have  excited  perhaps  a  greater  interest 
ftan  tfiat  which  belongs  to  the  foregoing  object,  upon  the 
presumption  that  they,  like  the  receivers,  have  been  productive 
rf,  rather  than  consequent  upon,  our  priesent  state  of  society. 
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The  obserfatioos  npon  this  branchy  must  be  bata  iep«ti(Uii 
of  tiie  same  principicft  of  reasoning  wbich  have  been  api^ed 
to  the  receivers.  That  public-honses^  may,  by  the  opposta- 
nities  which  they  afford  to  free  and  promiscuous  associi^ion, 
lead  to  considerable  mischief,  no  one  can  6eay :  but  this  is  not 
the  main  question  which  we  are  to  try ;  what  we  have  to  ascer- 
tain is,  whether  they  have  been  the  cause  of  the  pmrtieuhr 
mischiefs  which  we  seek  to  remedy,  and  whether  und^  exist- 
ing circumstances  any  measures,  however  rigorouj^  against 
them,  would  now  produce  the  desired  effects 

Here  again  we  may  observe  die  same  erroneous  notion  to 
have  prevailed,  upon  the  effect  of  our  regulations  with  regard 
to  publicans,  as  to  receivers.  Indeed,  considering  the  polir 


manifest  inconsistency  both  of  principle  and  of  practice.  Tbo 
publicsffis  are  traders  in  commodities  sanctioned  and  mMU' 
raged  by  the  state,  and  contribute  largely  to  its  exigencies; 
therefore,  upon  ^  first  view  it  would  appear  that  they  slxMdd 
befEivored  and  invited  by  the  legislature;  yet  their  adira- 
sion  is  checked  by  restraint  with  which  few  other  trades  are 
attended.  However,  it  is  not  the  restraint  that  is  questioartt)^ 
but  &e  point  at  which  it  begins,  and  the  fallacy  which  makas 
publicans,  as  publicans,  objects  of  jealousy,  when  the  legis- 
lature had  previously  (by  implicatioi^at  least,)  coni^eied 
fliem  to  be  objects  of  encouragement ;  moreover  treating  tibton 
as  dangerous,  and  yet  taking  no  efficient  measures  to  pre- 
vent their  doing  harm. 

It  is  necessary  to  check  the  abuses  of  their  trade,  but  k  is 
also  necessary  to  see  whetlwr  the  abuses  to  which  it  is  n&w 
subject,  be  attributable  to  the  publicans  or  to  otbex  causes; 
and  if  not  to  them,  whether  they  should,  as  a  body  be  exposed 
to  a  constitutional  mistrust  which  attaches  upon  hardly  any 
other  description  of  persons.  They  may,  from  tihe  nature  o£ 
their  dealmgs,  augment  the  evils  of  a  bad  state  of  society; 
but  their  means  of  doing  so-  much  have  arisoi  frcnn  causes  not 
of  their  own  production.  PubUcans  can  produce  little  incon- 
venience by  the  facilities  which  they  afford  to  crimiaal  Intec- 
course,  until  the  general  mass  of  ddinquents  be  sucb,  as  te 
make  their  congregation  mischievous  at  any  poinA  of  attrac- 
tion. A  few  miserable  prowlers  about  the  town  easnaify 
foiling  into  a  public4iouse,  could  never  make  tiie  puUkaui 
obnoxious;  his  interest  would  prevent  his  becoming  so;  be 
would  never  sacrifice  a  respectable  house  to  a  lew  strag^ing 
outd^ts,  who  could  not  benefit  turn.  Therefore,  before  pub- 
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licaDa  could  have  had  aay  very  banefol  q^ratioo^  orimiB^ 
must  have  existed  ia  such  nombers  as  to  make  them  a  source 
of  advantage  to  the  persons  leceiviog  them.  But  when  the 
spread  of  bad  associations  had  become  so  extensive,  as  eol- 
lec^vely  to  form  a  sodekf,  and  that  society  could  almost  cr- 
dudveUf  support  a  trade;  then,  and  not  till  then,  virould 
publicans  avail  tfaanselves  of  such  customers ;  and  thus  it  is 
that  fla$h  houses  (as  they  are  cdledX  houses  devoted  to  the 
reception  of  the  worst  characters,  originated  in  the  metropolis. 
Hence,  we  must  perceive  that  it  is  bad  associations  tbtftt 
make  the  bad  publican ;  personally  he  may  have  aU  ihe  vices 
of  all  his  customers,  but  without  their  collision  his  vices  could 
not  spread  or  materially  diffuse  any  pernicious  influence  over 
die  community. 

Upon  this  head  may  we  not  <mce  more  recur  to  police  t  Wheo^ 
the  publican  becomes  bad,  ascertain  his  course,  watch  his 
houscy  enter  it,  and  mark  his  criminal  guests, — ^follow  them  in, 
pursue  them  when  out, — they  will  not  long  go  thither ;  their 
custom  will  be  lost,  and  the  publican  (against  his  will)  be 
forced  to  a  better  life ;  and  thus,  however  strong  the  desire,  the 
power  to  do  evil  would  be  destroyed.  Can  kgislatii^^  caa 
mere  anmial  magisterial  jurisdiction^  do  this?  We  havo 
tried  their  efficacy,  and  where  are  we.  But  in  this,  as  io  other 
branches  of  our  inquky,  the  simplicity  and  the  uifallibflity  of 
police  is'  its  great  virtue ;  it  produces  practical  good,  at  the 
expense,  wl^n  rightly  administered,  of  no  political  inconve- 
nience. 

In  considering,  however,  the  puUicans  of  liondon  aaabo^ 
it  is  impossible  to  free  them  from  magisterial  control ;  their 
commodity  is  alone  an  adequate  ground  of  after  restraint;  for 
if  wecodd  siupposefor  a  moment  the  complete  extiacticm  of 
professed  thieve  throughout  the  metropolis,  still  the  very  a»* 
semblages  of  persons  to  which  the  pubUcans  aore^posed,  the 
advantage  which  tli^ey  derive  from  the  number  of  ttieir  gueats> 
and' the  heats  and  disturbances  incidenlal  to  the  congregation 
of  various  persons  Ikible  to  be  icAtuned  by  iatoxicatiBg  liqpiorsj, 
should  subject  those  who  receive  them  to  a  strong  and  pow- 
erful guard  over  thdir  conduct;  but  it  should  be  an  ^ficient 
guard. 

Itis  easi^  to  state  remedies  than  to  prove  tbek  jHraetiei^ 
bility ;  ther^ore^  in  questioning  dd  usages,  it  is  not  on^ 
neeessary  to  disprove  their  efficacyjr  but  to  show,  by  all  rea- 
sonable presumption,  that  others  mi^  be  siK^essfoUy 
substkoted  for  them.  To  meet  these  two  views  we  most  exa- 
mine our  practice  as  it  is,  wifth  regard  to  publio-housesi,  aa^^ 
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next  asceTtain  whether  it  be  susceptible  of  beneficial  altera- 
tion. Magistrates  in  this  town  exercise  a  caution  which  is 
likely  to  prevent^  as  much  as  possible,  the  admission  of  im- 
proper characters  into  the  trade  that  we  are  now  considering. 
It  may  therefore  be  inferred,  that  the  body  of  publicans  is, 
in  its  primary  establishment,  as  well  filled  as  can  reasonably 
be  expected.  But  it  is  to  the  (ifter  discipline  that  the  defects  of 
our  present  system  are  attributable. 

A  licence  being  obtained,  a  recognizance  is  entered  into,  in  the 
penal  sum  of  10/.,  under  certain  conditions  of  good  conduct. 
Let  us,  however,  observe  how  the  publican  is  circumstanced,' 
when  once  embarked  in  his  trade,  and  what  are  the  practical 
checks  to  which  he  is  exposed.  He  is  subject  to  no  avowed  or 
certain  revision  of  his  conduct  till  the  expiration  of  a  year ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  what  are  the  minor  intermediate  acts 
of  jurisdiction  which  are  likely  to  influence  his  conduct  ?  We 
must  suppose,  (as  is  frequently  the  case,)  that  a  publican  soon 
finds  it  to  be  his  interest,  upon  the  failure  of  right,  to  resort  to 
wrong  means  of  subsistence,  and  that  he  consequently  keeps 
a  disreputable  house ;  he  will  then,  probably,  become  the  object 
of  representation  to  the  district  magistrates :  he  will,  of  cottrse 
endeavour  to  avert  the  consequences  of  such  representation ; 
but  if  there  be  repeated  complaints  against  him,  and  those 
complaints  be  followed  by  conviction,  he  will  naturally  calcu- 
late whether  his  misconduct  be  likely  to  deprive  him  of  a 
renewed  licence  to  his  house  ;  and  if  he  be  but  commonly  wary 
and  attentive  to  his  interest,  he  will  consider  how  be  may 
ultimately  avoid  the  evils  which  threaten  him.  Here  begins 
the  transfer  system.  In  such  a  case,  before  the  time  of  dismis- 
sal comes,  he  will  endeavour  to  retire,  and  find  a  successor  to 
his  house :  the  extent  of  his  delinquency  may  not  be  known  to 
tibe  magistrates  sanctioning  the  transfer  of  his  licence;  indeed, 
if  be  be  succeeded  by  a  better  tenant,  the  transfer  would  seem 
to  be  a  benefit,  raUier  than  an  injury,  to  the  public ;  and  thus  a 
convicted  publican,  who  had  exposed  himself  to  the  almost 
certain  forfeiture  of  his  licence,  is  enabled  to  move  away,  not 
01%  unhurt  and  without  loss,  but  with  possible  advantage. 

Whilst  retiring  firom  one  district,  this  same  publican  is 
negotiating  admission  to  a  fresh  house  in  another,  in  which 
with  the  aid  of  the  necessary  testimonials,  and  from  ignorance 
of  his  real  character,  he  quickly  establishes  himself. 

Thus  it  is  that  a  convicted  publican  may,  with  impunity, 
traverse  the  town  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Should  I  be  told  that  this  is  not  a  fair  view  of  the  existing 
jurisdiction  over  publicans,  and  that  there  is  an  intermediate 
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control  between  the  grant  and  renewal  of  licences,  by  fines 
for  misconduct,  with  its  heavier  judgment  by  the  forfeiture  of 
the  recognizance ;  we  must  examine  the  operative  efficacy  of 
the  jurisdiction  in  question,  as  to  any  of  the  purposes  for 
whidi  it  was  given. 

The  imposition  of  fine  by  money-payment,  cannot  be  a 
punishment  upon  transgression,  in  cases  where  the  profit  upon 
the  offence  exceeds  the  penalty  upon  its  commission.  As  a 
simple  comparative  calculation,  therefore,  he  who  considers 
profit  afoae^  without  ulterior  consequences,  will  hesitate  little 
upon  the  course  which  may  daily  present  to  him  the  alternative 
oS  certain  advantage  on  the  one  side,  and  the  chance  only  of  a 
partial  pa3rment  on  the  other. 

Applying  this  self-evident  proposition  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, the  fines  upon  the  publican's  behaviour  must  appear 
to  be  too  futile  to  be  considered  in  themselves  as  the  means  of 
punishment.  If  not  followed  by  other  ulterior  consequenees, 
what  check  can  they  be  to  the  evils  which  they  are  intended  to 
remedy  ?    We  have  a  penalty  of  10s.  for  suffering  tippling ; — 


of  the  spirit-taps  during  n>rbidden  seasons,  with  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  thorough  impunity,  and  with  little  more  than  a  con- 
tingent apprehension  of  an  abatement  of  10s.  for  the  prohibited 
practice.  Can  we  caSl  this  punishment,  or  the  power  which 
inflicts  it,  an  efficient  jurisdiction?  Again,  for  gaming  there 
is  a  ^s.  penalty, — ^larger  in  amount,  but  with  all  the  tempta- 
tions which  the  visits  and  the  custom  of  the  profligate  and 
expensive  afford  to  the  publican,  can  it  be  expected  that  the 
penalty  will  prevent  this  practice  either?  If  we  proceed  to 
the  10/.  recognizance  (the  preliminary  guarantee),  we  find  a 
nominal  security,  and  nothing  more.  As  an  instrument  by 
itself  to  form  the  foundation  of  legal  process,  it  is  complete 
waste  paper,  and  its  use  altogether  obsolete.  For  it  is  worthy 
to  be  noted,  in  the  investigation  of  abuses  and  supposed  checks, 
that  this  latter,  and  apparently  most  efficient  restraint  upon 
publicans,  is  almost  practically  unknown,  and  its  usage  for- 
gotten ;  and  I  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  but  one  instance  of 
process,  which  went  to  the  forfeiture  of  a  recognizance,  can  be 
found  during  the  last  forty  years  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
The  answer  that  there  ought  to  have  been  many,  will  afford 
no  satisfactory  amends  for  the  long  continuance  of  nugatory 
provisions  to  meet  serious  evils. 

By  some,  perhaps,  these  fines  will  be  considered  as  marks 
only  which  are  afterwards  to  be  exhibited  as  evidence  against 
the  publican.  That  though  the  daily  acting  magistrate  cannot 


when  more  than 


lounds  may  be  gained  by  the  running 
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by  ttese  fines  panish  ^  de1kiqfte»t,  yet  they  serve  as 
tioBS  of  his  diaracter  in  &e  piosGiibed  list  for  mmoal  lenew 
oaA^sitBlioiiiiitlieBEHiii&itfSepteBBAer.  Shoidd  I>  bdmvtar, 
iMrvecoRectlj  desciSied  the  mtans  by^vinch  the  yaSBgase&L 
Qjloii  his  conduct  may  be  then  evaded,  the  reply  is  afready 
giten  to  any  observations  which  may  be  made  iqpon  the 
reasoning  that  I  have  ad^ited.  The  offences  are  e^ibited, 
&e  penalties  recorded;  but  the  offender  is  gone,  and  all  power 
and  authority  over  him. 

Here  is  nothing,  I  fear,  but  a  summary  jurisdiction  wU^ 
can  defeat  these  evasions;  but  it  should  be  really  summary, 
that  is  to  say,  prompt  and  effective,  instead  of  tardy  and  inope- 
rative ;  and  the  penalties  which  it  inflicts  ^lould  be  real,  not 
nominal :  instead,  therefore,  of  noting  and  marking  dowQ  oun- 
ces for  future  retribution,  we  should  (theoflence  being  proved) 
proceed  to  the  judgment  which  the  law  may  award. 

At  present  Ihe  publican  is  subjected  to  a  fine  of  10^.,  as  the 
forfeiture  incurred  by  his  moral  guilt  in  that  character ;  when  we 
may  have  the  same  man  befcHre  us  on  the  same  day,  exposed 
to  the  payment  of  10/.,  because,  as  an  inAadeYaft^  cHT  London, 
he  may  have  committed  the  civil-created  offence  of  removing 
from  bis  own  house  some  of  his  own  dust  or  ashes !  Is  any 
comment  required  upon  this  inconsistent  application  of  law, 
supposing  the  money  penalty  is  all  that  the  offender  will  pro- 
bably incur? 

Nothing  is  further  from  the  intention  of  these  observatiims, 
than  to  arraign  the  general  principle  or  the  objects  of  our  penal 
statutes;  private  must  yield  to  public  convenience,  where 
individual  negligence  or  interest  interferes  with  the  general 
comfort  of  the  community :  but  if  it  has  been  thought  neces^ 
sary  to  create  a  new  code  with  strong  enactments  ap^riied  to 
cerUdn  civil  transgressions,  it  is  surely  as  necessary  ^Uwely 
to  carry  the  principle  and  the  operation  of  our  penal  statutes 
to  those  moral  offences  which  are  productive  of  infinitely  mtoe 
evil  than  many  which  are  now  so  heavily  visited.  And  is  it 
tiierefore  too  much  to  say,  that  if  the  i^abitairt  be  &ieable 
10/.  for  converting  (perhaps  innocmdy)  his  own  supposed 
property  to  his  own  use,  five  or  ten  times  that  impositira 
would  be  too  severe  a  measure  of  pun»dm^t  for  certain 
extreme  cases  to  which  he,  the  same  person,  may  expose 
himself  as  a  publican  ?  In  the  one,  he  does  what  the  law  of 
man  forbids,  and  to  which  he  must  submit ;  in  the  oth»  he  may 
perhaps,  be  violating  flie  law  of  God,  and  be  <he  author  of  its 
wide-spreading  violation  amongst  hundreds  mid&ousandsof 
others.   If,  therefore,  our  practice  be  inconsistent,  lAould  it 
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not  be  bronglit  to  conform  with  liie  principles  of  compavKthre 

Re<reituig  Hien  to  my  original  obsenratkms  npon  tbig  head, 
and  to  the  jHrospective  jealooay  to  wbidi  publicans  are  now 
nal^ect^  I  feel  tfeat  these  persons  need  be  no  more  the  objects 
of  apprehension  than  other  tradesmen,  if  police  were  to  guard 
flie  public  from  the  effects  of  the  peculiar  tibuses  wfaidi  are 
incidratal  to  their  calling. 

In  considering  tibe  means  to  be  used  for  the  amelioration  of 
omr  licensing  system,  tiie  immense  cajntal  which  is  employed 
in  public-houses,  and  their  supply,  must  be  most  ioeredly 
r^;iirded  and  preserved.  The  brewers  and  tbe  distillers,  who 
contribute  so  largely  to  die  commerce,  agriculture,  mid  re- 
venue of  the  comrtry,  are  entitled  to  every  protection  which 
the  state  can,  consistently  with  the  morals  wad  welfare  of  ti^e 
people,  afford  them;  but,  upon  the  best  reflection  which  I  can 
give  to  the  subject,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  present  is  not, 
even  to  them,  a  desirable  system.  It  would  now  be  the  height 
of  injustice  at  once  to  alter  our  practice  so  as  to  invade  pro- 
perty which  has  been  embarked  under  regulations  to  which 
tfiey  Imve  hitherto  trusted ;  and,  if  these  regulations  cannot  be 
cluuiged  but  to  their  injury,  it  would  be  fetal  to  any  attempted 
improvement,  however  apparently  beneficial. 

But  viewing  the  subj^  upon  those  enlarged  principles  of 
policy  which  oudit  to  govern  one  of  such  ms^nitude,  I  feel 
that  it  would  be  better  at  once  to  open  the  tr^de  (sutyected  to 
revenue  licences),  and  restrain  it  by  such  after  efficacious 
provisions  as  woidd,  in  its  prosecution,  conduce  to  the  real 
good  conduct  of  fhe  publican,  than  to  continue  the  present 
insufficient,  inoperative  system.  If  it  be  thought  that  a  number 
ol  needy  and  profligate  adventurers  would  rush  into  a  trade 
so  congenial  with  their  characters  and  habits,  and  divert  iSbe 
fetr  iirofits  of  the  respectable  publican,  the  answer  is,  that 
effectual  police  and  restraint  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  effec- 
tual exclusion.  Even  as  things  are«  I  have  known  the  wofrst 
houies  destroyed  by  police  alone.  Keep  a  constant  eye  upon 
die  bad  characters  wharesort  to  them;  bear  in  mind  tiie  pub« 
lican's  conduct,  prevent  hk  transfer;  the  trade  will  be  los^  tbe 
licence  fell,  and  the  house  be  quickly  deserted.  Tlie  control 
once  established,  the  proffigate  adventurer  will  not  very 
aaxiously  desire  to  place  himself  under  it,  at  any  sacrifice. 

Thus  our  commercial  freedom  would  be  preserved,  and  I 
trust  Aat  an  efEbctive  discipline  would  be  maintained  also.  To 
be  effective,  however,  an  instant  revision  will  be  necessary  of 
those  offences  which  it  is  its  object  to  visit.   Due  opportu* 
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nities  of  defence  being  allowed,  the  offence  should,  when 
proved,  be  followed  by  immediate  punishment.  If  gross  mis- 
conduct be  clearly  established,  the  offender  must  be  dealt  with 
flagrante  delicto,  or  he  will  rarely  be  dealt  with  effectually.  If 
fines  be  imposed,  they  should  by  their  varying  adaptation  to 
the  varying  shaiies  of  delmquency  be  8U,ch  as  (accoraing  to  all 
probability)  will  prevent  its  repetition.  In  short,  fines  should 
be  punishments,  and  the  loss  thereby  ensuing  be  more  than  an 
equivalent  to  the  gains  of  the  actual  abuses  which  have  pro- 
duced them.  If  again  the  offence  be  of  that  enormity  for 
which  public  justice  requires  a  public  example,  and  the  licence 
mmt  be  cancelled,  let  the  law  be  administered  to  that  end  with 
due  caution  and  solemnity,  but  with  a  promptitude  which  shall 
prevent  its  evasion.  In  die  latter  case,  perhaps,  ?i  public  and 
more  solemn  tribunal  may  be  necessary  than  the  ordinary 
course  of  magisterial  jurisdiction  admits  ;  but  this  might  be 
easily  provided  for,  in  any  enactment  which  the  object  in  ques- 
tion might  seem  to  require. 

Let  us  also  observe,  if  property  be  likely  by  such  course  to 
be  affected,  except  in  those  cases  where  it  ought  to  be.  If  the 
bou£ie  be  the  publican's  he  will  knowingly  incur  the  penalty 
upon  his  own  delinquency ;  and  though  the  brewer  and  distiller 
might  sustain  a  temporary  diminution  of  trade  from  his  removal, 
yet  a  new  house  might,  in  such  a  case,  be  licensed  to  a  respect- 
able successor  in  the  same  district,  to  the  supply  of  whidi 
the  former  brewer  and  distiller  might  (if  a  free  house)  be  hord- 
ed the  original  option ;  more  as  a  free  house  they  could  not 
expect.  If  the  house  be  the  supplier's,  then  he  might  have 
the  advantage  of  a  new  tenant  in  the  same  house,  care  being 
especially  taken  that  no  collusive  arrangement  be  resorted  to 
between  the  dismissed  and  admitted  tenant.  Thus  tiie  pro- 
perty of  the  unoffending  party  would  not  be  damnified,  and  the 
law  would  have  its  force  unobstructed  by  those  influences 
which  make  the  better  parts  of  our  nature  contribute  to  the 
worst  results. 

However,  it  should  be  Observed,  that  public  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  private  considerations an  indulgence  is  here 
proposed  to  ^e  brewer ;  but  it  must  have  its  limit :  otherwise, 
upon  the  foregoing  view,  he  might,  ad  itifinitum,  nominate  suc- 
cessively the  worst  publicans  to  the  worst  houses :  therefore  a 
responsibility  must  rest  with  the  supplier;  and  if  ttie  same 
house  be  the  scene  of  repeated  transgression,  then  the  property 
must  suffer ;  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  third  licence 
should  be  granted  to  a  house,  tltie  forfeiture  of  which  had  been 
twice  incurred. 
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According  to  our  present  course  of  proceeding,  with  regard 
to  this  trade,  the  time  between  the  offence  and  the  punishmrat 
lets  in  so  much  indulgent  consideration  for  property,  so  much 
intercession  in  favor  of  offenders,  that  the  severer  resolutions 
of  the  most  upright  relax  into  their  more  natural  sympathies, 
and  public  justice  (to  say  the  least)  may  be  sacrificed  to  pri- 
vate feeling.  It  could  not  be  so,  if  magistrates  were  compelled 
to  take  instant  cognizance;  the  parties  would  then  appear 
before  them  with  their  cases  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  accusers, 
and  with  their  full  weight  upon  the  accused ;  the  public  eye 
would  be  upon  those  who  administer  the  law,  and  the  public 
judgment  formed  upon  its  due  administration. 

Having  confined  myself  abstractedly  to  the  subject  of  police, 
and  having,  however  imperfectly,  adverted  to  its  defects,  I  hope 
that  1  have  made  it  appear  that  there  is  much  belonging  to  it 
which  is  susceptible  of  improvement ;  if  I  have  dcme  this,  I 
shall  be  fully  satisfied  with  my  humble  efforts. 

I  am,  nevertheless,  aware,  that  there  are  amongst  those 
who  have  been  more  peculiarly  reflecting  upon  the  various 
means  for  the  practical  improvement  of  the  police,  some  who 
arc  of  opinion,  that  the  prompt  administration  of  justice  and 
I  instant  punishment  would,  upon  the  very  principle  of  alarm, 
I  be  the  most  powerful  remedy  to  which  we  could  resort. .  With 
I  this  view,  such  persons  urge  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
uninterrupted  Court  of  Judicature  for  the  inunediate  trial  of 
offenders.   Undoubtedly  there  is  much  of  the  reasoning  ap- 
plicable to  police,  which  will  apply  also  to  this  suggested 
improvement — it  may  to  a  degiee  prevent  the  present  calcula- 
tions founded  upon  the  chances  between  apprehension  and 
trial ;  and  so  far  as  it  might  lessen  the  supposed  security, 
would  have  an  intimidatory  influence  upon  the  criminal.  But 
we  must  observe,  that  if  even  a  daily  tribunal  were  sitting  to 
receive  offenders  at  its  bar,  unless  a  preventive  police  were  on 
foot,  they  might  still  reckon  upon  impunity,  and  indulge  the 
hope  that  they  should  not  be  carried  to  that  bar ;  for  the  means 
of  instant  trial,  without  the  fear  of  probable  apprehension, 
would  not  alone  check  the  career  of  the  more  experienced  class 
of  town-depredators.   Besides,  although  it  noay  be  desirable 
to  improve  the  practice  of  our  laws,,  we  must  take  care  to  hold 
ihose  ptincipies  sacred  which  are  identified  with  the  Constitution 
itself,  and  out  of  which  Constitution  no  laws  should  spring  that 
do  not  bear  the  character  of  their  common  parent. — Bearing 
in  mind  the  benevolent  principle,  that  it  is  better  that  ninety-^ 
nine  guilty  escape,  than  one  innocent  person  should  suffer,  if 
has  been  wisely  provided  that  ample  time  be  afforded  for  all 
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tbenmms  of  defence  within  the  power  of  a  prisoner;  and  the 
question  will  be^  whether  in  the  possible  rapidity  witli  wUcba 
prosecution  might  be  gone  through  under  the  proposed  altera- 
tion, such  means  would  be  always  allowed: — ^if  (hey  were 
given,  and  time  granted  almost  at  the  request  of  a  prisons,  the 
arts  and  stratagems  now  practised  would  still  continue;  if  no 
indulgence  were  shown,  the  meditated  change  would  be  subject 
to  the  dreaded  contingency  against  which  our  present  peri- 
odical judicatures  have  so  humanely  guarded. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  our  police  offices  might  have 
the  constitution  of  an  occasional  court  of  judicature,  and  the 
assistance  of  a  jury  once,  perhaps,  in  every  week  or  fortnight, 
to  try  the  minute  and  lower  class  of  larcenies ;  to  the  insigni- 
ficance or  early  neglect  of  which  description  of  off^es,  is  too 
frequently  to  be  ascribed  the  subsequent  career  of  crime  and 
misery  amongst  thousands  of  the  wretched  and  pitiable  chil- 
dren in  the  metropolis.  Magistrates  must  indeed  Witness  the 
lamentable  effects  produced  from  the  want  of  some  deci^ye 
check  to  arrest  the  fatal  coui^  of  these  little  ones,*'  at  a 
period  of  thdr  lives  when  we  might  rationally  hope  that  it 
would  be  really  effectual. 

In  pursuing  the  proposed  suggestion,  it  must  also  be  ob* 
served,  that  to  whatever  class  of  offences  or  offenders  such  an 
instantaneous  jurisdiction  be  cq[>plicable,  iiieprincipk  of  mercy 
and  of  reasonable  delay  is  the  same.  Moreover,  it  shoidd  he 
recoHected,  tiiat  the  operation  of  Hie  plan  must  either  super- 
sede tlieuse  of  a  grand  jury,  and  tl^reby  break  down  one  of  I 
the  great  barriers  of  our  liberties,  or  it  must  require  grand 
juries  to  be  almost  constantly  sitting,  and  encroach  to  an  into-  \ 
lerable  degree  upcffi  the  time,  convenience,  and  occupations  of 
the  most  useful  portion  of  the  community.  The  establishment 
of  this  power  in  the  acting  magistracy  would,  it  must  be  ob- 
aerved,  combine  the  incipient  and  ultimate  jurisdiction  in  Ibe 
same  persons;  an  union  not  in  confimnity  with  the  geamd 
iq[>irit  of  their  administration. 

Finally,  we  must  be  aware  that  the  recurrence  of  our  session 
ei^ht  times  in  the  year  leaves  but  ttie  interval  of  a  very  few 
weeks  between  every  gaol-delivery;  and  when  we  consider  the 
average  of  time  during  which  priscmers  are  holden  between  their 
final  commitiMnt  and  trial,  not  much  more  is  given  than  may 
in  many  cases  be  required  for  the  reasonable  means  of  defence ; 
except  during  the  summer  and  occasionally  variable  vacati<Mis, 
when,  perhaps,  an  intermediate  delivery  might  not  be  nnad- 
visable  to  meet  sudi  exceptions. 

I  submit  these  observations  for  the  consideration  of  others. 
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nliier  than  with  the  intaition  to  offer  any  decided  opinion 
ttppQ  a  subject^  on  which  the  better  experience  of  those  pre- 
siding and  engaged  in  coarts  of  criminal  judicature,  will  enable 
them  to  form  a  more  satisfactory  jndgment  ;  but  we  must, 
above  all  things,  be  mindful  lest  in  our  laudable  and  zealous 
anxiety  to  reclaim  or  punish  the  guilty,  we  attack  those  safe- 
giiaids  which  have  hitherto  protect  the  innocent. 

I  have  thus  endeayoured  to  discuss  such  general  heads  of 
police  as  will,  I  hope,  lead  to  its  better  investigation  in  abler 
hands ; — these,  with  the  important  object  prison-discipUne^ 
form,  I  think,  the  main  points  whidb  are  necessary  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the-  present  subject.  Our  prison-ma- 
nagement already  occupies  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention, 
and  I  have  given  my  thoughts  so  fully  thereupion  to  the  magis- 
trates  of  thus  county,  that  it  is  altogether  superfluous  here  to 
eater  upcm  it 

In  recurring  to  the  foregoing  pages,  1  am  sensible  that 
nmch  has  been  omitted  which  a  proper  view  of  the  subject 
im^t  seem  to  require.  With  my  best  industry,  and  most  un- 
divided attention,  it  must  have  been  so;— however,  I  have 
forborne,  from  obvious  motives,  to  speak  at  any  length  of  that 
body  qS  which  I  am  myself  a  member. 

Having  successively  reviewed  the  subordinate  parts  of  our 
police  system»  the  head  of  that  system,  namely,  the  police 
magistracy^  has  been  comparatively  excluded  from  the  inquiry. 
I  am^  therefore,  iH-oi^ht  to  the  inevitable  alternative  of 
abmidoning  this  p^rt  of  the  subject,  or  of  going  into  it  fairly 
aadfully ;  in  the  one  case,  reUnqutsbing  public  considerations ; 
in  the  other,  introducing  those,  in  wbteb  private  feeling  or 
nearest  may  be  supposed  to  have  their  influence.  In  this 
altmiative,  if  I  go  on  (as  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  do),  let  me  hope 
that  the  reasonings  and  not  the  writer^  may  be  judged or 
if  he  must  be  judged,  let  him  be  tried  upon  those  princij^es 
whidi,  in  their  general  analogies  are  applicable  to  the  ordinary 
course  <^  human  action as  the  wlM^le  conduct  of  a  man  is 
the  evidence  whereby  his  motives,  dispositions,  and  principtes 
are  to  be  ascertained,  so  should  the  context  of  an  author's 
i^ections  be  conclusiv^y  the 'criterion  of  the  heart  and  mind 
with  which  he  writes. 

In  explainmg  myself  upon  the  general  formation  of  the 
police,  i  observed  that  the  public  estimation  of  the  magistrates 
fonned  one  of  the  most  powerftd  sources  of  a  vigorous,  ^ec- 
ti?e,  and  beneficial  administration  of  justice.  Individual  talent, 
^dintrinMC  weight  of  character,  wiU  doubtless  in  this  country 
earaie  the  respect  of  a  disceming  piddic ;  their  influence  is 
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eertaui,  and  generally  proportioned  to  their  powers  to  com- 
mand it.  Bnty  with  all  this,  society  has  thought  fit  to  cover 
and  invest  situation  with  its  appropriate  attributes,  whenever 
political  expediency  make&  it  necessary  to  add  to  personal 
qualifications  other  adventitious  accompaniments;  upon  this 
principle  it  is^  that  the  exterior  advantages  in  question  have 
been  usually  adapted  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  station^ 
and  of  its  desired  influence  upon  society.  Every  station 
should;  therefore,  have  about  it  that  description  of  characteristic 
support,  which  is  calculated  to  produce  the  best  operative 
effect  upon  that  part  of  society  to  which  its  services  are 
destined. 

Applying  this  reasoning  to  the  magistracy  of  the  metropolis, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  a  body  daily  exposed  to 
public  observation,  and  invested  with  great  powers,  comes 
closely  within  the  spirit  of  those  views  which  have  been  formed 
upon  public  rather  than  on  private  grounds.  If  therefore  it  be 
the  interest  of  the  state  to  uphold  the  laws,  and  to  give  force 
to  their  administration,  it  becomes  equally  its  interest  to 
afford  to  those  who  administer  them,  that  constitutional  weight 
in  society,  which  shall  be  conducive  to  this  result,  and  to  taike 
from  them  all  possible  disadvantages,  which  shall  diminish 
that  weight,  or  render  them  obnoxious  to  imfavorable  obser- 
vations, arising  out  of  the  very  constitution  of  their  office. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  exists  in  this  com^  a 
strong  constitutional  jealousy  against  a  stipendiary  magis- 
tracy. 

The  attachment  to  our  laws  has  arisen,  amongst  their  other 
excellencies,  from  the  respect  to  those  who  administer  them. 

A  national  independent  and  gratuitous  magistracy,  giving 
their  time,  their  learning,  and  their  efforts  to  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  and  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  throughout  the  country,  reconciles  all,  even 
to  their  severest  exercise,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  that  general 
good,  and  no  sinister  motive  or  interest,  can  actuate  those  who 
so  ^ligage  in  the  public  service. 

It  is  opinion  indeed,  which  constitutes  the  great  charm  in  &e 
ftdminish*ation  of  justice;  wherever,  therefore,  and  imder 
whatever  circumstances  our  laws  are  in  question,  it  is  most 
essential  to  preserve  it.  I  am  aware  that  these  reflections 
bring  me  to  the  solution  of  a  difficulty  which  requires 
most  serious  consideration ;  namely,  how  is  our  police  magis- 
tracy to  be  so  constituted  ad  to  harmonize  with  this  general 
feelmg  of  the  country  ?  If  I  were  at  once  to  say,  look  to  the 
judges,  and  to  the  act  which  sealed  their  independence,  tbe 
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observation  migfat  very  reasonably  ensue^  that  even  flie  EngKsh 
magistracy  cannot  be  said  to  be  constitntionaHy  independent; 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  may  obliterate 
any  name  from  the  King's  commission,  and  that  the  power  of 
&e  government  is  thns  folly  recognized.  Is  it  right  therefore, 
to  sdSbrd  to  the  paid  servants  of  the  pablic,  immunities  and 
privileges  which  their  unpaid  brethren  do  not  possess  ?  but 
it  is  because  the  former  class  <zrg  paid,  that  their  independence 
is  so  jieculiariy  desirable.  The  State  is  obliged  to  our  county 
magistrates,  rather  than  they  to  the  State.— Tlie  public  feels  it, 
and  the  government  knows  it.  But  can  such  a  feeling  prevail 
with  respect  to  a  stipendiary  body  ?  or,  rather,  will  not  the 
feeling  be  (well  or  ill  grounded  is  not  the  question,)  that  the 
members  of  such  a  body,  are  the  servants  of  the  government, 
instead  of  the  independent  guardians  of  the  public  interest  ? 
Is  not  such  a  sentiment,  above  all  things  calculated  to  lessen 
the  weight,  and  to  weaken  the  moral  influence  of  those  whose 
power  over  public  opinion  is  one  of  the  most  certain  means  of 
producing  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the  laws  ? 

This  view  is  by  no  means  chimerical — I  have  more  than 
once  had  occasion  to  know,  that  a  dissatisfied  suitor,  upon  a 
deci^on  adverse  to  his  wishes,  has  publicly  threatened  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Without  saying  how  the  magis- 
trate woald  feel  and  express  himself  upon  such  an  occasion, 
the  noble  Secretary  alluded  to,  would  undoubtedly  reply,  (with 
that  just  and  constitutional  sentiment  which  would  govern  his 
mind,  upon  such  communication,)  Go  to  the  CJourt  of  King's 
Bench,  make  your  complaint  to  the  judges,  and  they  will  do 
you  justice — ^but  the  very  prejudice  that  could  give  rise  to 
such  a  supposed  intimidation  ought  not  to  find  its  way  into  the 
mind  of  an  Englishman.  Who  ever  heard  the  murmur,  the 
merest  wrhisper  to  a  judge,  of  such  an  appeal;  that  his  judicial 
acts  should  be  amenable  to  a  ministerial  revision!  It  is  an 
incident  hardly  within  rational  calculation,  and  why  is  it  not  ? 
Because  the  judges  by  the  ever-memorable  instance  of  our 
late  good  King's  soimd  constitutional  principles  and  true  fore- 
si^t  of  their  best  practical  application,  were  by  him  made 
independent.  He  said,  in  fact,  to  the  judges^  "  I  renounce  all 
power  over  you ;  you  are  servants  of  my  appointment,  but  once 
appointed,  you  become  the  servants  of  the  public  for  ^A«r  good ; 
that  good  will  be  best  consulted  by  making  you  independent  of 
every  thing  but  the  law ;  by  serving  the  public  faittifully  and 
wiOiont  fear,  you  will  most  effectually  serve  me." 

Looking  then  to  our  police  magistracy,  to  its  desired  influ- 
ence upon  public  opinion,  and  to  the  general  aaialogy  of  its 
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j«iiBdictkm  witb  thi^  of  fiie  yen^raible  peisoiiaf  68  m  qoesrtioii, 
fhe  inference  must  inevitably  follow^  tliat  a  c<MistitatioB8il  ia^ 
dependence  would  stford  to  the  inferior,  what  it  has  so  benefi- 
cially given  to  the  snpmor  order  of  public  fanctionaries. 

Upon  a  part  of  fiie  subject  which  has  never  yet  beeff  pub- 
ttcly  agitated,  it  were  vain,  to  expect  a  gaieral  comcid^ce  with 
the^e  views,  and  unless  there  were,  it  would  hardly  be  desirable 
ta  entertain  them ;  because,  upon  a  question  which  is  so  for- 
tuimtely  excluded  from  the  political  feeling  or  conflicts  of  the 
day,  it  would  be  most  unwise  in  the  isincere  advocate  of  prac- 
tical improvement  to  be  the  means  of  exciting  them ;  but  when 
the  practice  of  sixty  eventful  years  has  successfully  illustrated 
the  soundness  of  the  principles  to  which  Ods  reasoning  is  re* 
ferable,  surely  it  is  worthy  of  those,  whose  province  it  vHU  be 
to  give  the  most  ^oacious  system  to  the  country,  to  we^ 
wdl  all  the  considerations  and  suggestions  of  which  (he  subj^ 
is  susceptible. 

For  n^rself,  so  i^ongly  and  warmly  do  I  feel  upon  this  im^ 
portant  branch  of  the  subject,  that  were  I  a  fit  petitioBjer ,  liad 
m|^t  be  p^mitted  to  enter  the  presence  of  my  sovereign,  I 
^ould  for  these  reasons,  supplicate  the  gracious  boon  o[  an 
independent  magistracy  for  the  metropcdis  of  his  empire ;  and 
I  should  do  so  with  the  more  confidence,  from  the  conviction 
that  my  petition  would  be  heard,  and  its  prayer  be  considered, 
if  it  h£Ml  for  its  object  the  interests  of  the  people ;  satisfied  as  I 
am,  that  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  is  the  wish  of  the  Monarch, 
and  that  the  principles  of  the  Ckmstitutiim  are  the  leading  guides 
and  landmarks  of  his  course. 

Un^r  such  impressions,  it  is  painful  to  bring  the  mind  to  the 
minute  diUculties  which  partial  objectors  interpose  to  the  more 
enlarged  views  of  moral  and  national  improvement;  but  the 
influence  ^  suohpersons  is  too  considerable  to  be  disregarded^ 
and  Aey  maintain,  that  the  magistracy  must  be  so  frequency 
in  a  state  of  intercomrse  with  the  government,  and  that  the  go- 
vernment ought  to  have  sudi  a  complete  cognizance  of  its  a^, 
thatwbs^ver  may  tend  to  separate  the  police  from  those  who 
^ve  the  managment  of  the  country,  would  obstruct  their  ope- 
rations, not  only  in  the  general  syistem  <^  our  domestic  admi- 
msteation,  but  would  possUily  in  some  extrane  political  ei^er* 
gfim)ie0  be.productive  of  serious  inconvaueoce  to  the  i^Mic, 
— that  m  implied  dependence  (for  there  is  now  it  may  be  smd, 
UtOe  more)  conbibtttes  to  tl^t  defer^ce  to  the  wishes  of  go- 
vernment which  pditical  expediency  renders  necessary,  wii 
ttmt  a  ^^rough  oonstitational  indffpeaiwce  would  give  sucii  a 
di^lsoe  of  liee  witt^.aB4  power  of  individual  actimi,  as  in  po«^ 
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sibfe  cages  to  dafeftt  some  offhe  great  purposes  of  aa  estalilish- 

edpdice. 

In  reply  to  this,  it  most  be  remembered,  Hmt  ttie  body  in 
qoestioii  is  compcdfatively  bat  of  recent  origin;  that  before  its 
institation  we  had  riots,  and  every  species  of  incidents  in 
lAifk  Ae  government  may  have  been  pecniiarly  interested ; 
that  the  powws  of  the  Constitation  were  always  sufficient  to 
svbdne  them — ^bot  farther,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  duty, 
the  allegiance,  and  the  oath  of  every  magistrate  are  the  gua- 
rantees for  his  co-operation,  whenever  it  be  wanted  by  the 
government ;  his  responsilriUty  to  the  State  ensures  it — an 
iffgoitoc^ion  diown  and  proved,  when  his  services  were  re^ 
qoifed,  and  not  faithfully  rendered,  he  will  find  in  the  law  the 
penalty  of  his  disobedience — but  surely  we  are  creating  sha- 
dows, when  the  whole  substance  of  our  system  demonstrates 
the  fallacy  of  such  fearful  conjectures ;  our  judges  are  indepen- 
dent, but  th^  are  not  independent  of  the  law ; — and  must  not 
they,  wb^  necessary,  confer  with,  report  to  the  government, 
attend  the  peers,  and  do  all  acts  to  the  performance  of  which, 
er  mrtvte  oJicH,  they  are  called,  as  public  servants  ? — ^Would 
fteindep^dence  of  the  magistracy  absolve  them  from  similar 
oWigations  ? — ^Whatever  duty  requires  of  them  now,  would  be 
e^pudly  required  of  them  under  the  most  established  state  of 
constitutional  independence. 

fiat  really  there  is  something  in  the  apprehension,  against 
which  we  are  contending,  which  betrays  an  ignorance  of  com- 
mon feeling,  and  of  the  principles  of  human  action  in  a  well-re- 
galated  state  of  society.  Authority  (in  this  country  especialljr) 
may  be  said  to  support  authority;  a  connexion  with  the 
iostitutiens  of  the  State  identifies  all  whom  they  embrace,  how- 
I  ever  widely  extended  throi^h  their  various  differences  and 
dq^rees;  mere  is  a  feeling  consequent  upon  station,  which, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  pervades  all  the  authorities  of  the 
I  c<mntry.   It  descends,— it  ascends,  and  each  degree  is  so  near 
I  to  each,  that  there  is  a  contact  and  general  sympathy  through- 
I  oat.  A  magistrate  may  not  always  be  attached  to  the  persons 
of  a  government;  but  how  rarely  does  it  occur,  that  he  is  not 
^ttadied  to  the  government  itself?  or  rather,  how  generally  we 
fed  that  the  constitutional  principles,  proceeding  from  the  very 
chaiaeter  of  his  office,  induce  the  most  fevorable  di^ositions 
to  the  actual  possessors  of  rule  and  authority. 

lam  far,  indeed,  from  wishing  to  detach  the  police  from  the 
govenunent ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  most  anxious  to  strengthen 
*e  necessary  union  between  them;  but  surely  the  character 
^  power  which  is  given  to  <me  of  its  eonstitaent  parts,  must 
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advance  rather  fhan  frustrate  their  means  of  c(M>peratioD^ 
whenever  they  may  be  required.  The  existing  communication 
need  not  abate ;  it  may  be  improved^  and  provided  for :  and  I 
cannot  understand  why,  (if  I  may  measure  other  minds  by  my 
•  own),  ttiere  may  not  exist  with  a  complete  magisterial  indepen- 
dence, the  same  devotion  to  the  government,  and  the  same 
regard  for  its  members  that  there  would  bounder  the  greatest 
degree  of  supposed  submissi<m  to  the  existing  authorities  of 
the  day. 

In  concluding  these  observations,  I  have  only  to  advert 
shortly  to  a  possible  reflection  which  may  ensue  from  their 
perusal.  Some  may  imagine  that  I  entertain,  and  wish«to 
encourage  expectations  from  the  effects  of  police,  which  neither 
the  state  of  society,  nor  the  nature  of  man,  will  warrant. 

We  are  told  that  offences  will  come,''  and  we  know  too 
well  that  criminal  prqpensities  will  produce  criminal  acts, 
which  no  human  means  can  prevent.  It  is  undoubtedly  so, 
with  regard  to  those  more  atrocious  offences,  which  spring  from 
a  long-continued  and  deep-rooted  depravity ;  but  these  do  not 
constitute  the  great  mass  of  offences  which  are  prevalent  in  a 
wealthy  and  vicious  metropolis ;  they  are  few  indeed,  compa- 
ratively with  those,  to  which  badbabits,  rather  perhaps,  than 
bad  hearts,  had  originally  contributed.  It  is  to  the  idle,  de- 
sultory, profligate,  and  marauding  race  of  freebooters,  that  the 
present  state  of  London  is  principally  attributable;  and  it  is  to 
this  race  which  an  efficacious  police  will  alone  apply.  Rightly 
understood  and  administered,  it  will  reach  nine-tenths  of  such 
offenders. 

Upon  every  consideration,  then,  of  humanity  and  of  sound 
policy,  let  us  begin  its  trial ;  if  we  use  not  police  with  its  mil- 
der influences,  we  must  resort  to  laws  with  their  severer 
inflictions.  They  may  terrify  for  a  moment ;  they  may  produce 
a  pause ;  we  may  in  a  few  instances  carry  our  laws  to  extre- 
mity, but  when  the  lives  of  our  fellow- subjects  are  at  issue,  we 
cannot  in  this  country  long  expect  to  find  those  who  will  be 
the  willing  instruments  of  their  execution. 

The  consequence  must  be,  again  to  let  loose  upon  the  public, 
a  race  which  we  had  hoped  to  intimidate,  with  re-animated 
vigor  and  with  more  than  former  confidence  in  their  future  se- 
curity.   The  question  then  is,  punishment,  or  prevention. 
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PREFACE. 


It  was  Dean  Swift,  we  believe^  who  suggested  the  following  Re- 
cipe for  the  cure  of  a  Glutton: — '^Fill  two  plates  with  equal  quan- 
tities from  each  dish  he  feeds  upon.  Give  him  one,  and  put  the 
other  on  the  Sideboard.  As  soon  as  Dinner  is  over,  lay  the  latter 
before  him ;  and,  after  two  or  three  such  exhibitions,  I  warrant  700, 
unless  he  is  a  desperately  bad  subject,  he  will  reform." 

We  have  had  a  strange  conceit  in  our  heads  for  some  time.  It 
gave  rise  to  this  Pamphlet — we  will  communicate  it  to  our  Readers. 

We  fancied  a  round  Number  of  the  Members  of  a  certain  Great 
House  to  be  great  Gluttons. — We  fancied  them  to  have  been  feed- 
ing Oft  a  {)iih  tb^  could  not  ftiil  eventually  to  poison  thtm.-— We 
determined  to  step  forward  to  their  Rescue. — But  we  were  dila- 
tory ; — at  last,  the  Sufferings  of  those  who  had  the  providing  in  the 
different  stages  for  the  Appetites  of  the  aforesaid  Gentlemen 
roused  us  to  the  task  of  Advice.  Yet  we  knew  that  many  Mem- 
bers were  incorrigible.  But  there  was  no  alternative. — ^They  were 
UNCONSCIOUSLY  feeding  on  Disgrace:  and  could  we  coldty  ba- 
lance against  the  duty  of  preventing  Moral  Suicide,  the  danger  of 
remonstrating  with  powerful  Selfishness?  No; — we  said  here  is  a 
Case  which  Swift  alone  can  cure,  we  will  fearlessly  try  even  on 
such  despotic  Patients  his  Recipe.  In  administering  it  we  are 
painftrHy  anxiotts^not  on  our  own  account,  but  on  theirs.  Li 
the  hope,  however,  that  some  few  Individuals,  at  leasts  out  of  so 
large  a  Body,'  may  sicken  at  the  sight  of  their  own  Grossness,  and 
reform,  we  have  resolved  to  serve  up  to  them,  at  the  close  of  every 
Session,  a  Summary^  faithfully  compiled,  of  their  Votes. 

'  The  round  number  mentioned  above. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


As  we  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  defend  libel  on  the 
principle  that^ 

Si  mala  condiderit  in  quein  quis  Carmina,  jus  est, 
"  Judiciumque,^ 

and  who  feel  no  remorse  beoiuse  they  boldly  run  great  risks  of 
punishment, — and  particularly  as  we  are  anonymous  writers,  we 
think  it  incumbent  upon  us^  at  the  commencement  of  this  work,  to 
pledge  ourselves,  that  in  it,  nothing,  of  the  truth  of  which  we  have 
not  a  moral  conviction,  nothing  that  in  the  remotest  degree  reflects 
on  private  character,  nothing  that  tends  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
individuak  unnecessarily,  shall  ever  be  inserted.  We  abhor  slan- 
der, and  wish  to  perform  simply  a  public  duty.  Doubtless,'  many 
of  those  gentlemen  on  whose  Parliamentai^  behaviour  we  hi^ve 
very  strongly  animadverted,  are  most  exemplary  in  their  private 
characters. 

We  trust  that  the  zealous  vindicators  of  Parliamentary  privi- 
lege will  admit,  that  we  have  been  scrupuloudy  careful  not  to 
attack  the  potent  corporation,  of  whose  piirity  they  are  so  proud  ; 
— ^they  would  hardly  wish  to  shut  out  the  new  light  which  we  are 
endeavoring  to  throw  on  their  proceedings.  Our  views  are  li- 
mited to  the  illustration  of  individual  character,  and  the  facilitation 
of  reference ;  and  should  there  ever  appear  sufficient  authority  for 
believing  that,  though  unintentionally,  we  have  misrepresented  either 
the  words  or  conduct  of  any  member,  we  shall  always  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  making  reparation.  Our  readers  will  not 
bil  to  observe  that  we  have  carefully  abstained  from  using,  exce|>t 
in  one  instance,  the  term  Placeman  ;  we  have  done  so,  because  it 
has  become  a  custom  latterly  to  apply  it  in  a  disreputable,  low 
sense. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

f.  stands  for  for 

ag.  mainU 

Qu.  Queen 

Cath.  Emanc.  Catkolk  Emancipation 

Rep.  Repeal 

Red.  Reishictiom 

Est.  Ettimaies 

Estab.  EitabliihmetUs. 

'  We  willingly  mention  Mr.  Wilberforce  as  an  instance. 
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THE  . 

JSLECTORS'  REMEMBRANCER, 


BEDFORDSHIRE.' 

Marq.  of  Tavistock.  Voted  for  the  Queen;  for  Catholic 
Emancipation;  against  Grant  of  the  18^000/.  to  Duke  of  Clarence; 
for  repeal  of  Malt  tax;^  and  for  reductions. 

■  The  public  has  long  stood  in  need  of  a  Guide  to  the  Votes  of  Members 
pf  the  House  of  Commons.  To  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  me- 
thod we  h^ve  adopted,  it  is  neces^ry  to  state^  tha^  such  votes  only  as  were 
given  for  or  against  the  Queen — repeal  of  taxes — reductions  of  Establishr 
ments — grant  of  the  arrears  to  Duke  of  Clarence — or  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion," are  recapituhited  in  this  pamphlet 

Where^  however,  members  of  doubtful  politics,  or  who  commonly  support 
ministers,  have  sided  with  the  Opposition  on  other  points,  their  votes  are 
also  detailed. 

The  public  are  little  concerned  in  the  great  party  divisions,  which  were 
well  enough  suited  to  the  ad  eaptandum  school  of  the  old  Opposition,  but  have 
scarcelv  even  a  tendency  to  aavance  the  Common  Weal.  We  say  the  public 
are  little  concerned  in  such  divisions ;  because,  though  the  object  to  be 
attained  is  frequently  by  no  means  unimportant,  ^et,  m  as  muph  as  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  make  no  efficient  opposition  m  any  other  shape^  sqch 
debates  and  divisions  are  rather  convenient  for  the  disguise  of  an  indisposi- 
tion to  real  usefulness,  than  creative  of  public  advantage.  Hereafter,  we 
hope  that  we  shall  not  have  occasion  to  draw  this  distinction,  but  that  poHjf 
ipotions  will  have  merged  in  a  bon^  fide  opposition. 

The  votes  on  Reform  in  Parliament,  and  on  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  motion 
on  the  Manchester  meeting;,  will  be  given  in  our  next  number,  which  $iiU 
be  compiled  an  a  scale  of  much  more  extensive  reference  than  the  present  pamphlet. 

Will  not  some  patriotic  member  favor  us  with  lists  of  majorities  during 
the  present  session  ?  Our  address  is,  "  The  Compilers  of  the  Electors'  Re- 
piembrancer,  at  Messrs.  Sherwood,  Neelv,  and  Jones*,  Paternoster  Row.'' 

*  Did  nop  vote  for  repeal  of  House  and  Window  duties,  or  tor  r^fcal  of 
Agricultural  Horse  tax,  on  first  division.  As  no  list  of  the  3d  division 
)ias  been  published,  we  are  only  able  to  collect  from  their  speeches,  that 
some  members  voted  for  the  repeal  on  the  second  division,  whose  name^ 
dp  not  appear  in- the  minority  on  the  1st  division. 
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F.  Pym.   Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  rep.  of  taxes; 
I     and  f.  red. 

Be^ord.  Lord  G.  W.  Russell.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc.;  f. 
die  Qu.;  f.  rep.  of  taxes;  and  f.  red. 

W.  H.  Whitbread.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.;  f. 
rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  and  f.  red. 

BERKSHIRE. 

County.  Hon.  R.  Neville.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag.  the 
ministers^  rather  than  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  rep.  of  taxes;  and  f.  red. 

C.  DuNDAS.  Voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  and  f.  red.;  f.  the  Qu.; 
f.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Abingdon.  J.  Maberly.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  the 
Qu.;  missed  few  opportunities  of  supporting  Mr.  Hume  wdA  Mr. 
Creevey. 

Reading.  C.  F.  Palmer,  J.  B.  Monck.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.; 
f.  Catk  Emanc;  and  f.  almost  every  motion  of  Mr.  Hume  and 
Mr.  Creevey.  They  were  constantly  at  their  posts,  and  always 
voted  on  the  popular  side.  They  both  opposed  the  Grant  to  D. 
of  Clarence. 

WalUngford.  W.  L.  Hughes,  G.J.  Robarts.  Voted  f.  the 
Qu.;  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  and  red.  of  Est.  and  Estab.  Mr.  Hughes 
voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  Mr.  Robarts'  name  does  not  appear  on 
the  division.'  Mr.  Robarts  is  very  regular  in  his  attendance;  and 
has  always  supported  Mr.  Hume. 

Windsor.  J.  Ramsbottom.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  3  times  f.  red.; 
f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Mr.  R.'s  name  does  not  appear  on  the  Cath. 
Emanc  division. 

Sir  H.  Taylor.  In  Office.   Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

County.  Lord  Temple.  Voted  f.  the  rep.  of  the  Malt  tax;  ag. 
the  Qu.;  did  not  vote  f.  the  red.  of  any  Est.  or  Estab. 

Hon.  R.  Smith.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  the  red.  of  Est  and 
Estab. ;  and  f.  rep.  of  taxes.  His  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
Cath.  Emanc.  division. 

Jmersham.  T.  T.  Drake,  W.  T.  Drake.  Voted  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc;  ag.  the  Qu.;^  did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes,  or  red.  of 

'  A  ^  G.  J.  Roberts''  appears  to  have  voted  for  Grant  to  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
^nce  of  the  18,000/.   We  think  it  cannot  be  the  member  for  Wallingford. 
*  ^  He  that  is  not  for  us  is  a^inst  us;''  therefore  our  readers  will  know 
i      the  true  import  of  the  words  ^*  did  not  vote,"  to  be  rather  positive  than  ne- 
gative. The  circumstance  of  not  voting  on  the  right  side  of  a  question  is 
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JEsC.  or  £ftab.   T.  T.  Drake  did  not  vote  on  the  Grant  f.  D. 
of  Clarence.    W.  T.  Drake  voted  ag.  it. 

Aykibury.  Lord  Nugent.  Votedf.  the  Qu.;  f. Catb^  Eoianc; 
f.  rep.  of  taxes,  and  red.  of  Est  and  Estab.;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Claraacc. 

W.  RiCKFORD.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.;  f.  rep., 
Scc.^  and  f.  red.,  &c.;  voted  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Both 
these  gentlemen  are  very  attentive  to  their  duty. 

Bmkingham.  Sir  G.  Nuob^^t,  W.  FREGitANTtE.  Voted  f. 
Cath.  Emanc.;  did  not  vote  f.  rep,  of  taxes,  or  red.  of  Est.  or 
EsUib.    Sir  G.  Nugent  voted  f.  C^h.  Emanc;  and  we  believe 

the  oflfence.  Whether  members  vote  on  the  other  side,  or  keep  away,  is 
immaterial  to  the  public.  Let  this  always  be  borne  in  mind:  When  a  minis- 
terial representative  wishes  to  keep  well  with  his  constituents,  he  does  not 
attend  or  divide  on  a  question,  nis  decision  upon  which,  according  to 
habitual  propensities,  would  offend  them,  and  thereby  hurt  his  interests. 
Even  a  placeholder  manages  generally  to  get  leave  not  to  divide  on  cases  of 
this  sort. — ^The  advantage  denved  from  this  rute  de  guerre  is  often  very  great 
On  a  canvasSy  many  of  the  electors  ask  no  other  question,  than  whether  the 
candidate  did  or  did  not  vote  contrary  to  their  wishes  on  such  an  occasion'; 
the  candidate  satisfies  them  thus  far,  and  they  give  him  their  support.  Bu^ 
farther,  many  members  of  good  principles  would,  doubtiess,  vote  as  the 
pubtic  wish;  but  these  gentlemen  are  in  the  habit  of  not  attending  the 
House  to  any  practical  purpose  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Session.  They 
appear  on  some  great  occasion,  as  they  callit,  and  thus  the  vital  interests  of 
their  constituents  are  sacrificed  to  views  of  private  convenience.  Mr.  Well- 
dressed  is  invited  to  a  quadrille  party  at  Lady  Full-room's.  He  cuts  Parlia^ 
ment,  and  is  actually  engaged  in  dancing  the  8  bars  in  the  Pastorale,  while 
100,000/.  of  the  public  money  is  being  shamefully  voted  away  for  the  Barrack- 
Branch  alone  of  the  army  expenditure.  The  next  morning  he  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  agreeable  dream  about  the  charming  Miss  De  k  Gorge,  while  the 
whole  country  is  indignantly  exclaiming  at  the  unchecked  extravagance  of 
ministers.  But,  suppose  he  neither  dances  nor  dreams — if  he  stays  away  it 
is  all  the  same  to  the  pocket  of  poor  John  Bull.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
Messrs.  Hume  and  Creevey  have  roused  some  members  of  this  class  firom 
their  habitual  absenteeship.  The  public,  they  will  find,  were  long  ago  sick 
of  the  selfish  tactics  of  the  old  Opposition,  and  expect  real  and  hearty  exer- 
tions in  their  cause — they  can  dispense  with  studied  speeches  (however 
splendid),  and  require  something  more  than  mere  field-day  musters  and 
oocasionad  motions.  They  prefer  Col.  Davies  to  Mr.  Tiemey,  and  Sir  F. 
Burdett  and  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  to  the  whole  Whig  party. 

We  do  not  think  it  will  be  very  much  t>ut  of  place  to  notice  here,  that  on 
the  second  division  on  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  tax,  58  mem- 
bers who  had  voted  for  the  repeal  on  the  first  division,  were  absent.  Had 
they  been  present,  their  number,  it  is  true,  would  not  have  been  suftcient 
to  have  carried  the  repeal,  but  it  would  have  reduced  the  ministerial  majo- 
rity from  97  to  59— an  object,  from  its  influence  on  the  Cabinet,  as  well  as 
on  the  public,  quite  of  importance  enough  to  have  made  their  attendance 
valuable.' 

'  We  have  faithfully  copied,  throughout,  from  the  lists  in  Debrett*s  De- 
bates, and  the  leading  newspapers. 
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Mr.  Freemantk  too^  but  the  ktter'a  name  does  not  appear  on  di- 
vision. Sir  G.  Nugent  did  not  vote  at  all  on  the  Qm.*8  questbo. 

Marlow^  Great.  O.  Williams.  Voted  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence;  f.  red.  of  salaries  to  1797. 

T.  P.  Williams.  Voted  £.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag.  ministers  on 
i    Ott.'s  question^  rather  than  f«  the  Qu.;  f.  red. 

Wendover.  G.  Smith.  Voted  the  Qu.;  f.  red.;  ag.  rep.  of 
Malt  tax;  ag.  Ghrant  to  D«  of  Clarenc^e;  f.  Cath.  £manc. 

S.  Smith.    Do.  do.  do.  do.;  but  voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc 

Wycomb,  Clapping.  Sir  J.  D.  Kino.  Voted  f.  Lord  A.  Ha- 
milton on  Barons  of  Excheq.  in  Scot.;  and  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence;  3  times  f.  red. 

Sir  T.  Baring.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence;  f.  the  Qu. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Qmniy.  Lord  F.  C.  Osborne.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  the  red. 
of  Est.  and  Estab. ;  did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes.  We  do  not 
find  Lord  F.  C.  O^boroe^  name  on  die  Cadi.  Emanc  dimion. 

Lotd  C.  S.  Manners.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Galli. 
Emanc;  f.  Grant  to  the  D.  of  Clarence ;  did  not  vote  f.  the  rep. 
of  my  taxes,  or  the  red.  of  Est.  or  Eslab. 

Cambridge^,  Unmernty.  Lord  Palmerston.  In  Office. 
Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc 

J.  H.  Smyth.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Eomac;  f.  die  rqp.  of  the 
Malt  tax,  and  f.  red.  Does  not  appear  to  have  voted  on  the 
Qu.'s  case  at  all. 

City.  C.  M.  Cheere.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  sep. 
of  Husbandry  Horse  tax ;  ag.  the  Qta. ;  did  not  vote  £  fed.  of 
any  Est.  or  &tab. ;  voted  f.  Grant  to  the  D.  of  Clarence. 

W.  F.  Trench.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence ;  did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes,  w  red.  of  Est.  or 
Estab.  We  do  not  find  Mr.  Trench's  name  on  the  Cath.  Emanc. 
division. 

CHESHIRE. 

County.  D.  Davenport,  W.  Eoertok.  Voted  ag. 
CaUi.  Emanc;  with  Ministers  generally,  except  that  Mr.  Da^ 
venport  voted  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  and  on  the  2d  division,  not  on 
the  1st,  for  rep.  of  Horse  tax ;  and  that  he  voted  once  ag.  Minis- 
ters on  the  Qu.'s  case,  though  not  for  the  Qu. 

Chester.  Gen.  Grosvenor.  Seems  to  have  attended  once 
during  the  9,  Sessions ;  he  voted  f,  Lord  A.  Hamilton  on  Barons 
of  Exch.  in  Scot. 
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City.    Lord  Beloravb.    Voted  f.  die  Qu.;  for  Cadi. 
Emanc. ;  f.  red.  once. 

CORNWALL. 

County.  Sir  W.  Lemon,  Bart.  Has  been  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  during  an  uninterrupted  period  of  nearly  53 
years.  Opposed  both  the  American  and  French  war,  and  Mr. 
Pitt's  and  the  present  Ministry's  gagging  bills.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ; 
and  supported  motions  f.  rep.  of  taxes  and  f.  red.,  as  often  2a  hb 
health  and  age  would  allow  him  to  attend.  Was  absent  froni  the 
House  on  the  Cath.  Emanc.  division. 

J.  H.  Tremayne.  a  sinecure  Alarmist:  a  supporter  of 
Ministers  from  real  dread  of  the  people.  Voted  f.  the  late  sns- 
pensibn  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  f.«the  6  Acts — Voted  ag. 
Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of  the  Malt  tax  ;  ag.  Grant 
to  D.  of  Clarence,  and  we  are  happy  to  add  f.  most  of  Mr.  Hume's 
motions ;  but  he  is  a  man  (^s  Gibbon  says  of  the  Nobles  of  Impe- 
rial Rome,)    more  tenacious  of  property  than  of  freedom." 

Bodmin.  D.  G.  Gilbert.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  voted  f.  no  rep.  of  taxes  or 
red. 

J.  W.  Croker.  In  Office,  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  Has 
not  Mr.  G.  Bennett  got  an  awkward  document  against  you^  Mr. 
Croker? 

Bossimy*  Sir  C.  Domville.  Voied  ag.  the  Qu.;  his  name 
does  not  appear  on  Cath.  Emanc.  division ;  did  not  vote  f.  any  rep. 
of  taxes  or  f.  red. 

Hon.  J.  Ward.  Did  not  vote  f.  the  Qu.;  voted  f.  Cath. 
Emanc. ;  did  not  vote  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

Callington.  M.  Attwood,'  W.  Thompson.  Did  not 
vote  f.  the  Qu.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax. 
Did  not  vote  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes  or  red. 

Camelford.  Lord  Yarmouth.  .  In  Office.  Voted  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc. 

M.  MiLBANK.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.  His  name  does  not 
appear  on  Cath.  Emanc  division :  a  very  good  member.  One  of 
the  few  who  was  always  in  his  place  to  support  Mr.  Hume.  He 
voted  ag.  grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

East  Looe.  T.  P.  Macquebn.  We  do  not  find  this  mem- 
ber's  name  on  any  division,  either  on  majorities  or  minorities, 
during  either  of  the  Sessions. — Quere,  did  he  ever  attend  at  all? 

G.  W.  Taylor.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  We  do  not  find 
this  gentleman's  name  on  any  other  division  to  which  we  refer. 

Fowey,  Lord  Valletort,  G.Lucy.    Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  , 
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^,  Catb.  Emilic.  Ne?er  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes^  or  f.  red.  }jotA 
Valletort  voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax. 

SU  Germains.  Hon.  S.  Bathurst.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag. 
Cath.  Emaiic.;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f. 
red. 

Rt.  Hon*  C.  Abbuthnot.  In  Office.   Voted  f.  Catb.  Emanc. 

Grampound.  J.  Innis.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.  ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ; 
ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

A.  Robertson.  Voted  f.  red.  twice;  ag.  the  rep.  of  the 
Malt  tax ;  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

HeUton.  Lord  J.  Town  sen  j).  If  this  member  ever  attended 
''nuUa  vestigia." 

H.  Hudson.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  His  name  is  not  on 
I  any  other  division. 

St,  Ives.  L.  Evelyn.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath.  Emanc; 
ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.    Never  voted  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes  or  f.  red. 
I    Sir  C.  Hawkins.    Returned  since  prorogation. 
I    Launceston,   J.  Brogden.    In  Office.   Voted,  ag.  Cath. 
!  Emanc. 

I    Hon.  P.  B.  Pellew.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ; 
I  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.    Never  voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 
I    Liskeard.  Hon.  W.  Elliot.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  f.  Grant  to 

D.  of  Clarence ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never 

voted  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 
S.  M.  Prin6L£.   Voted  ag.  theQu.;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag. 

rep.  of  Malt  tax.    Never  voted  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 
LestfsnthieL    Sir  R.  Wioram,  A.  C.  Grant.    Voted  ag. 

the  Qu.;  ag.  rep.  of  the  Malt  tax  ;  never  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  f.  red. 

A.  C.  Grant  voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc,  and  f.  Grant  to  the  D. 

of  Clarence.    Sir  R.  Wigram's  name  is  not  on  the  divisions  on 

either  of  diose  questions. 
5/.  Miittw.  oir  C.  B.  Morland,  Dr.PHiLLiMORB.  Voted 

ag.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Grant  to  the  D.of  Clarence ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  Sir 

C.  B.  Morland  voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.    Dr.  Phillimore  did 

not  vote  on  the  question,  but  Dr.  P.  voted  f.  Lord  A.  Hamilton's 

motion  on  Barons  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland.    Neither  of  these 

members  voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  f.  red.' 

'  We  have  heard  that  Dr.  Phillimore  is  to  be  attacked  in  the  house,  for 
bavins  stipulated  that  his  professional  pursuits  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
^ttenaaDce  at  the  India  Board.  We  do  not  think  the  acceptance  of  office  on 
this  condition  reflects  any  discredit,  either  on  Ministers  or  Dr.  Phillimore. 

the  India  Board  be  merely  one  of  Mr.  Canning's  nurseries  for  young 
statesmen,  the  duties  of  a  commissioner  are  not  so  heavy  as  to  require  either 
constant  or  exclusive  attention.   If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  situation  be  not 
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St.  Michael  Sir  G.  Staunt^k.  Vojted  ag*  the  Qu.;  £.  Ctfli, 
Emanc;  f.  Lord  A.  Hamilton's  motion  on  Barons  bf  Excbequer 
jn  Scotland.    Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  f,  red. 

W.  T.  Money.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.;  ig. 
rep.  of  the  Malt  tax.    Never  f-  any  rep.  of  taxes  or  f.  red. 

Newport.  W.  Northey.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  Did  not 
vote  f.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never  f-  rep.  of  any  taxes 
or  f.  retrenchment. 

J.  Rain E.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  the  Qn.  Did  not 
vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  retrenchment. 

Penryn,  H.  Swan.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  Never  f.  retrenchment  or  rep.  of 
taxes. 

P.  Grenfell.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc«;  f.  rep. 
of  taxes  and  retrenchment. 

Saltash.  Mathew  Russell.  We  have  no  reason  f.  believing 
that  this  gentleman  attended  at  all  during  either  of  the  sessions ;  at 
all  events    nulla  vestigia.*' 

J.  Fleming.  This  member  having  the  same  christian  name 
as  the  Member  for  Hants,  we  cannot  decide  to  whom  the  votes  in 
the  lists  should  be  attributed.  On  the  Cath.  lEmanc.  division,  one 
of  the  J.  Flemings  voted  f.,  and  the  other  ag.,  the  Bill*  But  both 
voted  ag.  the  Quv  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes,  or  f.  red.  of 
Est.  or  Estab.   See  Hampshire, 

Tregony.  Lord  Barnard,  J.  O'Callaghan.  Voted  f.  the 
Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  rep.  of  taxes  and  red.  of  Est.  and  Estab. 
Mr.  O'Callaghan  attends  very  well. 

Truro.  Sir  H.  Vivian.  In  Office.    Voted  ag.  Cadi.  Emaoc. 

W.  Gosset.  Voted  ag.  theQu. ;  ag.  the  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  j^. 
Cath.  Emanc.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes  or  red.  of  any  £st. 
or  Estab.    Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

West  Looe.  Henry  GoulbuAn.  In  Office.  Voted  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc. 

Sir  C.  Hulse,  Bart.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt 
tax.    Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes  or  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 


County.  3.  Lowther.  Whenever  he  attended,  voted  for 
Ministers,    ^g.  Cath.  Emanc. 

a  sinecure,  but  require  application,  it  is  clearly  in  the  power  of  an  assiduous 
officer  to  fulfil  his  duties  satisfactorily  both  at  Doctors'  Comn^ons,  and,  in 
Cannon  Row  :  he  has  only  to  rise  a  little  earlier  of  a  morning  than  perhaps 
he  may  have  been  accustomed.  That  Mr.  Ellis,  the  member  for  Dublin, 
should  have  been  allowed  to  retain  both  his  office  and  seat  in  Parliament, 
shocked  us  we  own but  we  see  no  incompatibility  in  what  Dr.  Phillimore 
has  undertaken. 


CUMBERLAND. 
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J*  C.  GuRWBN.  Voted  f.  the  Qn. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  red. 
and  rep.  of  taxes.   Voted  ^g.  .Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

Carlisle.  W.  James.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.  His  name  is  not  on 
Cath.  Emanc.  division.  A  most  exemplary  Member^  one  of  Mr. 
Hume's  phalanx. 

J.  Graham.  Voted  ag,  Cath.  Emanc.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. : 
as  much  the  reverse  of  his  colleague  as  possible.  For  Ministers 
always. 

Cockermouth.  J.  H.  Lowther.  Voted  f.  Ministers  on  every 
question  ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

C.  H.  C.  Wilson.    Returned  since  prorogation. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

County.  Lord  G.  A.  Caven  dish.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath. 
Emanc. ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.    Did  not  vote  f.  any  red. 

E.  A.  MuNDAY.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  Not  f.  the  Qu., 
nor  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes  or  red.  of  any  Est.  or  Estab. 

Derby.  H.  C.  Cavendish.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath. 
"Emanc. ;  f.  rep.  of  taxes^  and  red.  of  Est.  and  Estab. 

T.  W.  Coke,  Junior.    Scarcely  ever  attended. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

County.  Sir  T.  D.  Acland.  Never  voted  once  during  the 
two  sessions  f.  the  red.  of  any  Estab.  or  Est.,  or  f.  the  rep.  of  any 
taxes.  He  voted,  however,  f.  Lord  A.  Hamilton  on  the  Barons 
of  Exch.  in  Scot.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.,  and  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag. 
the  rep.  of  the  Malt  tax.  In  1819^  voted  f.  the  three  millions  of 
new  taxes,  and  ag.  any  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation ;  and  fi 
the  grant  of  the  10,000/.  a  year  to  the  D.  of  York.  It  is  a  great 
treat  to  this  young  man  to  be  shaken  by  the  hand  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  You  may  more  often  see  him  at  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords  next  his  Grace,  looking 
dissatisfaction  at  Lord  Grey  during  a  debate,  than  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

E.  P.  Bastard.  Voted  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax  :  3  times  f.  red. 
His  name  is  not  on  Cath.  Emanc.  division ;  we  believe  he  voted 
ag.  the  Bill.  His  name  is  not  on  any  of  the  divisions  on  the  Qu.'s 
case. 

Ashburtm.  Sir  J.  Copley.  In  Office.  Voted  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc' 

'  Here  we  have  *^  Contemtorque  Deum  Mezentius,  et  pius  £neas*'  all  in 
one.  Such  a  thorough  want  of  public  principle  as  thisindividua]  has  mani* 
fested,  it  is  painful,  it  is  disgusting  to  contemplate. 
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Sir  PAiiK.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  £inaiic. ;  ag.  the  rep.  of  ^he 
Malt  taxy  and  Husbandry  Horse  tax.  Did  not  vote  f.  red.  of 
any  Estab.  or  Est.    Voted  ag.  the  Qu. 

Barnstaple.    Sir  F.  Omanney,  M.  Nolan.  Ag. 
Qu.;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Did 
not  vote  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes  or  red.  of  any  Est.  or  Estab.    Sir  F. 
Omanney  voted  ag.  Cath  Emanc.  Bill.    Mr.  Nolan's  name  does 
not  appear  on  the  division. 

Beerahton.  Lord  Lovaine.  In  Office.  His  name  is  not  on 
the  Cath.  Emanc.  division. 

Hon.  J.  Percy.  Voted  whenever  he  attended^  with  ministers. 
His  name  does  not  appear  on  the  Cath.  Emanc.  division. 

Dartmouth. — J.  Bastard/  C.  M.  Ricketts.  Voted  ag.  the 
Qu. ;  did  not  vole  f.  any  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab.  Mr.  Ricketts  oppos- 
ed the  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  and  voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Exeter.  W.  Courtenay.  Always  voted  for  Ministers;  for 
Cath.  Emanc. 

E.  Newman.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  red^ ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Honiton.  Hon.  P.  F.  Cusx,  S.  Crawley.  Voted  ag.  the 
Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  ag.  red.  or  rep.  of 
taxes.  Mr.  Crawley  voted  ag.  Grant  to  the  D.  of  Clarence.  Mr. 
Cust  did  not.  Mr.  Crawley  voted  f.  Select  Committee  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Sheriff  of  Dublin;  and  f.  Mr.  Hume's  .motion  on 
Civil  List  Revenues.    Mr.  Cust  did  not. 

Okehampton.  Viscount  Glenorchy.  Voted  f.  Cath. 
Emanc. ;  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  rep«  of  taxes^  and  red.  of  Est.  and  Estab. 

Lord  Dunally.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag.  the  Qu.;  did 
not  vote  f.  any  repeal  of  taxes  or  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

Plymouth.  Sir  W.  Congreve,  Sir  B.  Martin.  In  Office. 
Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Plympton.  R.  G.  Macdonald.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag. 
the  rep.  of  the  Malt  tax. 

W.  G.  Paxton.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  the  rep. 
of  the  Malt  tax ;  Mr.  R.  G.  Macdonald's  name  does  not  appear 
on  the  Cath.  Emanc.  division ;  Messrs.  R.  G.  Macdonald  and  W. 
G.  Paxton  have  not  spent  very  much  of  their  time  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Sir  J.  S.  Copley  may  be  profligate  enough — but  he  has  a  mind,  and  we 
have  heard  that  it  is  not  a  very  tranquil  mind.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  ^  nocte  diegue  suum  gestare  in  pectore  testem'^  is  a  punishmeot  to 
which  even  a  Chief  Justiceship  in  prospectu  is  a  powerless  antidote. 

'  Mr.  Bastard's  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Catholic  Emancipation  divi- 
sion. 
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Lord  Sandon.  We  belieYe  has  not  attended  during  either  of 
the  Sessions. 

Tavistock.  Lord  £brinoton;  J.  P.  Grant.  For  Cath. 
Emanc. ;  f.  the  Qu. ;  for  rep.  of  taxes  and  red.  of  Est.  and  Estab. 
Lord  E.  voted  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  We  do  not  find  Mr. 
Grant's  name  on  the  divisions.  Lord  E.  should  attend  more  regu- 
larly.   Mr.  Grant  is  a  very  efficient  member. 

Totness.  T.  P.  Courtenay."  In  Office.  Voted  f.  Cath.^ 
Emanc. 

J.  Bent.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.;  f.  Grant  to  the  D.  of 
Clarence.  Did  not  vote  f.  the  Qu.;  or  f.  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab.; 
or  rep.  of  taxes. 

'  We  rezret  that  Mr.  Brougham,  in  his  speech  on  Monday,  February 
11,  should  have  selected  the  case  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Courtenay^  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Control,  as  an  illustration  of  the  extravagance 
of  ministers.  Was  Mr.  Brougham  ignorant  enough  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Courtenay's  salary  was  charged  to  the  country  ?  or  was  he  merely  ^o  pleased 
at  the  humorous  representation  suggested  by  a  lively  fancy,  as  to  be  in- 
different to  matter  of  fact  when  it  interfered  with  a  good  joke?  Whichever 
ef  these  suppositions  be  true,  it  is  fit  and  proper  that  the  public  should  have 
a  right  knowledge  both  of  the  merits  of  the  Hon.  Secretarv,  and  of  the  funds 
from  which  his  allowances  are  drawn :  And  first  of  all  of  the  merits  of  Mr. 
T.  P.  Courtenay.  We  are  not  party  men,  vet  nevertheless  we  have,  like 
other  mortals,  our  prejudices  and  biases,  and  they  lean,  God  knows,  not  to 
Mr.  Courtenay's  side  of  the  House:  but  he  has  been  unfairly  dealt  with, 
and,  as  we  have  the  opportunity,  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  it,  to  do  him 
justice.  Mr.  C.  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  efficient  gentlemen  that  ever 
came  into  office,  and  we  very  much  doubt  whether  his  own  party  know  how 
to  appreciate  either  his  talents  or  assiduity.  He  is  a  man  egregii  altique 
silenti,''  which  in  these  wordy  days,  these  days  of  B.  Bathurst  and  H.  Twiss, 
is  an  attribute  by  no  means  recommendatory.  He  ha&  been,  unfortunately 
too,  placed  in  an  office  which  requires  nearlv  double  the  application  that  is 
expected,  or  even  necessary,  in  any  other  department  of  the  State  ;*  and 
which,  notwithstanding,  does  not  afford  opportunities  for  the  displaV  of 
ability  either  to  the  cabinet  or  to  the  public.  2dly.  Of  the  funds  from 
which  his  allowances  are  drawn.  Neither  the  Secretary,  nor  any  branch  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  is  paid  from  the  public  purse.  The  £.  India  Company 
allow  so  much  annuallv  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  £stab.;  and  Mr. 


comparison  Vith  those  of  any  other  public  Secretary,  is  very  disproportioned 
to  the  greater  amount  of  service  rendered  by  him.  Officers  of  inferior  rank 
on  the  £8tab.  in  Leadenhall  Street,  are  paid  nearly  the  same  stipend,  and 
the  Secretary  to  the  Court  of  Directors  is  paid  more.  If,  however,  Mr, 
Courtenay  belonged  to  a  Board  chargeable  to  the  public,  we  should  say,  it 
is  not  the  2,200/.  a  year  of  such  conscientious  servants  as  himself,  that  the 
country  wish  to  see  reduced.  He  is  not  overpaid. 

*  We  do  not  except  the  Treasury,  which,  besides,  has  more  than  one 
Secretary. 
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DORSETSHIRE. 

County.  M.  Pitt.  Voted  ag,  the  Qu.;  iig.  Cath.  Emanc. 
ae.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Never  f.  rep.  of 
Taxes  or  Retrenchment. 

T.  B.  PoRTMAN.  Did  not  vote  on  Qu/s  case;  voted  ag. 
Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence  ;  f.  rep,  of  Malt  tax  ; 
f.  Ix)rd  A.  Hamilton's  motion  on  Barons  of  Exchequer  in  Scot- 
land ;  3  times  f.  red. 

JBridport.  J.  Scott.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f. 
Lord  A.  Hamilton's  motion  on  Barons  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland ; 
f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.    Never  f.  red. 

Su*  H.  S.  Paul.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ; 
ag.  Cath.  Emanc.    Never  f.  a  rep.  of  Taxes,  or  f.  red. 

Corfe  Castle.  H.  Bankes,  G.Bankes.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.  ; 
ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  always  for  D^Unisters,  except  that  Mr.  H. 
Bankes  voted  f.  Lord  A.  Hamilton's  motion  on  Barons  of  Exche- 
quer in  Scotland ;  and  once  f.  a  small  red.  of  the  Army. 

Dorchester.  R.  W.  Williams.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  rep. 
of  Malt  tax;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  Never  f.  red.  (except  on  June 
SO,  J  821)  or  rep.  of  Taxes. 

C.  Warben.  Placeman,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  a 
notorious  rat  to  boot ;  we  believe  did  not  vote  on  Cath.  Ques- 
tion. 

Lyme  Regis.  J.  T.  Fane,  V.  Fane.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag. 
Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never  for  red.  or  rep.  of 
Taxes. 

Milboume  Port.  Sir  E.  Paget,  Lord  Graves.  In  Office. 
Did  not  vote,  it  would  seem,  on  Cath.  Emanc.  Bill. 

Poole.  R.  Leycester.  Voted  ag.  grant  to  D.  of  Clarence; 
f.  the  Qu. ;  for  Cath.  Emanc. ;  twice  f.  red. ;  votes  well ;  should 
attend  oftener. 

J.  Dent.  Does  not  appear  to  have  attended  on  any  question 
to  which  we  refer,  except  to  vote  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Shaftesbury.  A.  Moore,  We  have  been  told  has  left  the 
country,  and  will  never  come  into  parliament  again. 

R.  Leycester,  Jun.  Did  not  attend,  at  least  on  any  ques- 
tions to  which  we  refer. 

Wareham^  J.  Calcraft,  J.  H.  Calcraft.  Voted  f.  the 
Qu.^  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  red.  and  rep.  of  Taxes.  J.  Calcraft 
voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  J.  H.  Calcraft  should  be  more 
frequent  in  his  attendance. 

W^mouth,  Mekombe  Regis.  Rt.  Hon,  M.  T.  Wallace. 
ImOfice.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  ^anc.  , 

Weymouth.  T.  F.Buxton.  Did  not  vote  f.  her  Majesty s 
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ttame  to  Liturgy ;  his  name  is  not  on  Catb.  Ernanc.  divisioo ;  voted 
f.  rep.  of  tax.  and  red. 

M.  Ure.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt 
tax  ;  ag.  Cadi.  Emane.  Never  f.  retrenchment  or  rep.  of  taxes. 

W.  Williams.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence; 
ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax  ;  one  of  Mr.  Hnm^s  phalanx*  His  name  does 
not  appear  on  Cath.  Emanc.  division. 

DURHAM. 

County.  J.  G.  Lambton.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  how 
this  gentleman  voted,  except  that  he  supported  Cath.  Emanc. 
Him  and  his  noble  spirited  father-in-law  (Eaii  Grey)  we  cannoft 
over-praise.  Mr.  Lambton  was  ably  supported  in  the  fulfilment 
of  bis  parliamentary  duties,  by  his  coOeague  the 

Hon.  W.  Powlett,  who  also  voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  and 
f.  the  Qu.  To  detail  more  of  Mr.  Powlett's  votes  would  be 
equally  superfluous. 

Durham.  M.A.Taylor.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  and  de- 
serves equal  praise  f.  correspondent  exertions.  He  is  the  older 
member,  but  age  has  not  slackened  his  zeal. 

Sir  H.  Harding.  Voted  always  f.  ministers.  Sir  H.  Harding, 
however,  has  some  liberality  in  his  disposition.  He  voted  f.  Cath. 
£manc.  What !  in  the  ecclesiastical  County  of  Durham,  is  there 
not  one  member  to  advocate  the  exclusion  of  the  papists  i  Sir  H. 
Harding  may  have  no  objection  to  passive  obedience  doctrines ;  he 
would,  perhaps,  back  them  on  the  sailor-like  principle  of  saving 
trouble,  but  he  is  deaf  to  the  church  in  danger  cry.  Long  may 
he  be  so,  and  long  may  the  bigotry  of  the  priesthood  have  no  other 
representative,  than  a  verger  or  a  sexton  to  prevent  the  cathednd 
bells  from  celebrating  the  birth  of  a  whig  heir.' 

ESSEX. 

County.  C.  C.  Western.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  for  Cath. 
Emanc. ;  always  f.  rep.  of  taxes  and  retrenchment. 

Adm.  Sir  E.  Harvey.  Voted,  on  all  points,  contrary  to  his  col- 
league, ^  regular  ultra-royalist.    Never  voted  for  retrenchment. 

Colchester.  J,  B.  Wildman.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarende ; 
ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or 
retrenchment.  . 

H.  Baring.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  grant  to  D.  of  Clarence; 
f.  Cath.  Emanc.  we  believe,  though  his  name  is  not  on  the  division. 
For  retrenchment. 

'  It  was  one  Dr.  Haggitt  who  pointed  out  this  gentlemanly  way  of  giving 
vent  to  church  spite,  on  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  Mr.  Lambton. 
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Harwich.  Rt.  Hon.  N.  Vansittabt,  Rt  Hoo.  B.  Bath  vmt. 
In  Office.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

maiden.  B.  6askell«  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ; 
ag.  grant  to  D.  of  Clarence ;  and  very  well  on  other  motions  virhen- 
ever  he  attended. 

J.  H.  Strutt.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ; 
ag.  the  Qu. ;  never  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  retrenchmentv 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

County.  Lord  R.  E.  Somerset.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.; 
ag.  tbeCtu.   Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  red. 

Sir  W.  B.  GvisE.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  the  Qu. ;  and  al- 
ways f.  retrenchment  and  rep.  of  taxes.  Voted  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Qgrence. 

Cirencester.  Lord  Apslbt.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  i^.  die 
Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never  voted  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes  or 
red. 

J.  Cripps.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax  and 
husbandry  horse  tax.  Did  not  vote  f.  the  Qu.,  or  f.  any  red. 

Gloucester.  £.  Webb.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  the  Qu.; 
ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Always  f.  rep.  of  taxes  and  retrench- 
meBt. 

R.  B.  Cooper.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag. 
rep.  of  Malt  tax  ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Never  f.  rep; 
of  taxes  or  red. 

-  Tewkesbury.  3.  E.  Dowdeswell.  Voted  ag.  Uie  Qtu;  ag. 
Cath.  Emanc ;  ag.  rep.  of  the  Malt  tax.  Never  f.  any  red.  or  rep. 
of  taxes. 

J.  Martin.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc ;  always  voted 
f.  rep.  of  taxes  and  retrenchment.  Voted  ag.  Grant  to  the  D.  of 
Clarence.    Constant  in  attendance. 

HANTS. 

County.  J.  P.  Jervoise.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  the  Qu. ; 
f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax  ;  and  rep.  of  Est.  and  Estab. 

J.Fleming.  Voted  ag.  theQu. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  ti^x ;  once 
f.  economy  on  barrack  agreement  bill^  and  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Cla- 
rence ;  unless  J.  Flemings  on  both  the  lists,  be  the  member  for 
Saltash — non  liquet,  which  is  which;"  but  let  his  constituents 
ask  this  Mr.  Fleming  the  question.  Did  not  vote  f^  rep.  of  tax^> 
or  f.  red. — See  Saltash.   Mr.  Jervoise  is  an  efficient  member. 
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jfndover,  T.  A.  Smith.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  the  Qu. 
Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes,  or  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

Sir  J.  PoLLBN.  Voted  ag.  Cadi.  Emanc. ;  ag.  the  Qu.  Voted 
f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax,  and  f.  Lord  A.  Hamilton's  motion  on  Barons 
of  Exch.  in  Scot.    Did  not  vote  f.  red. . 

Christ  Church.  Sir  C.  H.  Rose.    Has  been,  and  is  abroad. 

S.  BooRNE.  In  Office.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  A  man  whom 
Mr.  Pitt  nicknamed,  the- Bishop  of  Hereford  doats  on,  and  parish 
officers  curse.  Mr.  S.  B.  has  not  the  violence  of  Mr.  H«  Sum- 
ner ;  but  he  is,  nevertheless,  not  remarkable  for  the  high  polish  of 
his  manners. 

Lymington.  Sir  H.  Nealb.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  the  Malt  tax. 
His  name  does  not  appear  on  the  Cath.  question  list.  Did  not 
vote  f.  the  Qu.,  or  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

W.  Manning,  voted  f.  Grant  to  the  D.  of  Clarence ;  did  not 
vote  f.  the  Qu.,  or  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red.  Name  4oes  not  appear 
on  Cath.  question  list. 

Newport.  Sir  L.  W.  Holmes.  Did  not  vote  on  any  of  the 
questions  we  refer  to. 

C.  DuNCOMBE.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  ne- 
ver f.  any  retrenchment,  or  rep.  of  taxes.  His  name  is  not  on 
Cath.  question  division. 

Newton,  otherwise  Frankville.  H.  Gueney.  Voted  f.  Cath. 
Emanc. ;  f.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Grant  to  the  D.  of  Clarence.  Did  not 
vote  f.  any  red.  or  rep.  of  taxes. 

C.  Cavendish.  Voted  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  and  f.  Cath< 
Emanc. ;  f.  the  Qu.    Did  not  vote  f.  any  red.  or  rep.  of  taxes. 

Petersfield.  H.  Jolliffe.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  the  Qu. 
Did  not  vote  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red. 

Sir  P.  MtJSGRAVE.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag.  the  Qu. 
Voted  f.  Mr.  Gipps'  motion  of  red.  on  the  Ordnance  Est. ;  f.  no 
other  red.,  or  f.  rep.  of  taxes. 

Whitchurch.  Hon.  H.  G.  Towns  end,  S.  Scott.  Voted 
ag.  the  Qu» ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never  f. 
rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

Winchester.  J.  H.  Leigh.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence ; 
ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  He  did  not  vote  f.  the 
Qu.,  or  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

P.  St.  John  Mildmay.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.,  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  y 
f.  rep.  of  taxes  and  red,  of  army,  once.  He  votes  well  in  general, 
but  should  support  Mr.  Hume. 

Yarmouth.  Sir  P.  Pole.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of 
Malt  tax ;  ag.  Catli.  Emanc.    Never  f.  any  red.  or  rep.  of  taxes.  : 

T.  H.  L.  Broadhead;  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag.  tlieQu 
Never  f.  red.  or  rep.  of  taxes. 
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Portsmouth,  Cakter.  V^ed  I  the  Qu. ;  1  Cfttb«  Emwc.  ; 
f.  red. ;  ag.  Grant  to  O.  of  Clareitce. 

Adm.  Maekham.  Does  not  se?ai  to  havB  attended  at  all, 
(imriag  either  of  the  sessions^  certaini}!  not  to  any  purpose. 

Southampton,  W.  Ci|AMBEmi.AYN£.  Voted  very  well  whe^ 
he  attended,  but  only  divided  on  one  of  Mr.  Hiime*s  motion^.  Did 
vote  on  theQ«.'9  case^  or  on  Catb.  question^ 

Sir  Wm.  D£  CREtFiGNT.  Voted  f.  Cath.  JEnanc;  f.  the 
Qu.   Very  frequently  f.  Mr^  HuBae's  motions. 

Stockbrid^e.  J.  F.  Bahham>  J.  F.  Barham,  Jun.  Vot^ 
f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f,  the  Qu. ;  f.  red.  and  rep,  of  taxes. 

HEREFORDSHIRSL 

County.  Sir  J.  Cotterell.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag,  Cath. 
Emanc.    Never  voted  f.  any  red,  or  rep.  of  taxes. 

R.  Price.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath,  Emanc.;  f.  rep,  of 
tai^es^  and  f.  red.  of  Estab. 

Hereford.  Hon.  J.  S.  Cocks,  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  f,  Cath. 
Emanc.  Never  f.  red.  of  Estab.,  or  rep.  of  taxes.  Ag.  the  rep, 
pf  the  Malt  tax. 

R.  ScuDAMORE.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Catlx.  Emanc. ;  ?ig. 
Grant  to  D,  of  Clarence ;  f .  rep,  of  taxes,  and  red.  of  Estab. 

Weobley,  Lord  F.  C.  Bentinck.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc; 
ag.  the  Qu.   Did  not  vote  f,  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

Sir  G.  Cqckburn.  In  Office.  His  name  is  not  on  the  Cath, 
lEmanc.  division. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

County^  Sir  J.  S,  Sebriqut.*  Voted  f,  the  Qh.  ;  f.  Cath. 
Emanc. ;  ag.  Grant  to  the  D,  of  Clarence ;  f,  red,  of  Est.  ^nd 
flstab.;  and  f.  rep.  of  taxes.  Attends  much  better  tbai^  his  <?al-T 
^^le : — but  there  is  room  enjpu^  foi*  improvement, 

Hon.  W.  Lamb.  Voted  ag.  ministers  ijn  the  Qu.'s  case,  but  not 
f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  Attends  very  little  to  his  duty^  we 
should  s^y  very  seldom.  But  we  leari^  tbs^t  he  was  m  bad  hqahh 
last  session. — We  hope  he  is  recovered. 

St.  Albans.  C.  Smith.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag*  Cath.  .^anc. 
Never  vot^d  f,  rep.  of  any  taxes,  nor  f.  red.  of  any  l^t.  or  Estab. 

Sir  H.  WasoN.   Do.  do.  do. 

Hertford,    N.  Calvert.   Voted f.  Calh.  En^anc^;  rather  ag. 

"  We  confess  ourselves  to  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Sir  J.  S.,  and  shaU 
bdieye  him  to  be  a  man  of  public  integrity^  tiH  the  contrary  is  shown.  Of 
hb  colleague  have  more  than  doubts;  we  fear  there  is  little  of  the^pa- 
Ifipt  in  hira :  let  the  electprs  of  Hertfordshire  wind  oyr  words. 
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minttters  tfaim  t  die  Qu. ;  f.  red.  and  ecdnottijr ;  but  he  is  too  un- 
fil9queDt  in  bi»  attendance. 
Vi«c.  Crandohne.    In  Office.    Voted  ag.  Cath.  Em&nc. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

County.  W.  H.  Fellowbs*  Voted  ag.  Cath.  £nianc. ;  ag. 
the  Qu. ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never  f.  red. ;  f.  Lord.  A.  Hkihiil- 
ton's  motion  on  Barons  of  Exch.  in  Scot. 

Lord  J.  Russell.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  the  Qu. ;  f. 
rep.  of  taxes^  and  f.  red. 

Huntingdon.  Lord  A  nor  am*  Voted  ag*  rep.  of  Malt  tax; 
!  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence ;  ag.  Cath*  Emanc. ;  ag.  the  Qu.  Never 
f«  anj  red.  or  rep.  of  taxes. 

J.  Calvert.    In  Office   Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

KENT. 

County.  W.  F.  Honevwood.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Catb 
Emanc. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence ;  frequently  f.  red.  of  Est. 

I  and  Estab.  and  f.  rep.  of  taxes. 

Sir  £.  Knatchbull.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag.  the  Qu. ; 
ag*  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never  voted  f.  red.  df  any  Est.  or  Estab., 
or  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes. — This  gentleman^  though  a  constant  opposer 
of  economy  in  any  other  shape,  made  the  following  speech,  Jan. 
26th^  1821 ;  let  the  Agriculturists  know  their  man.    Mr.  Denison 

I  moved,  as  usual,  that  a  petition  for  die  restoration  of  the  Queen's 
name  to  the  Liturgy,  be  printed.  Sir  E.  KnatchbuH  hoped, 
tbat  on  the  score  df  economy,  hon.  gentlemen  would  not  press  the 
printing  of  every  petition  this  sort,  that  might  be  presented^ 
He^  therefore,  hoped  the  hon.  member  would  not  persevere  in  bis 
motion."  Mr.  Denison  in  reply.  Those  from  whom  it  came, 
though  in  a  humble  situation^  wiere  as  much  entitled  to  have  their 
sentiments  made  known  to  their  fellow  subjects,  as  any  oAer  body 
of  men  could  he"  Lord  Milton  rose  and  said,  "  He  was  very 
glad  to  find  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  so  alive  to  the  n^ceSMty  of 
enforcing  the  most  rigid  economy,  and  trusted  the  House  and  tbe 
Country  would  regard  it  only  as  an  eaniest  of  the  zeal  with  which, 
for  the  future,  the  hon.  member  would  labor  iFbr  the  reduction  of 
every  useless  expense,  and  unnecessary  office.  Perhaps  he  niight 
find  that  the  office  of  Receiver  General  of  the  Land  tax  was  one 
that  might  be  dispensed  with,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  the  business  connected  with  it,  performed  through 
some  other  cbanDeL   Should  a  motion  to  this  effect  be  made,  he 
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hoped  the  country  would  be  favored  with  the  8tt|;^port  of  the  Ikmi. 
geotleman,  who  mighty  perhaps^  be  an  important  witness  on  this 
subject/' 

.  Canterbury.    S.  R.  Lushington.    In  Office.    Voted  ag. 
Cath.  Emanc. 

Lord  Clifton.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  Lord  0. 
'  votes  well,  but  should  attend  oftener.  - 

Dover.  E.  B.  Wilbraham.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Cla- 
rence ;  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  Never  f.  any  rep.  of 
taxes,  or  red. 

J.  BoTTERWORTH.  Voted  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence;  did 
not  vote  f.  restoration  of  Qu.'s  name  to  the  Liturgy ;  did  not  vote 
f.  censure  of  ministers  f.  their  proceedings  ag.  Her  Majesty.  Ne- 
ver voted  f.  red.  or  rep.  of  any  taxes.  The  electors  of  Dover 
might  as  well  have  sent  a  holder  of  office  to  Parliament ;  it  was 
an  odd  choice  they  made. 

Hythe.  S.  J.  Lloyd.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  on  no  other  ques- 
tion to  which  we  refer. 

S.  MarjgIribanks.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  rep.  of  House  and 
Windpw  duties;  and  Malt  tax;  twice  f.  red.;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence  ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Maidstone*   A.  W.  Rob  arts.   Voted  f.  the  Qu, ;  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc. ;  f.  rep.  of  taxes  and  red. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 
A.  W.  Robarts  is  one  of  the  few  that  supported  Mr.  Hume  con- 
stantly.— It  would  be  well  if  his  colleague  were  a  better  man.  | 
.   J.  Wells.    Voted  ag.  the  Qu, ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax  ;  ag.  Bar-  j 
rack  agreement  Bill ;  voted  once  f.  red. ;  voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc,  | 
and  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

Rochester.  Lord  Binning.  In  Office.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  | 

R.  Bbrnal.  One  of  the  few  really  patriotic  members  who  | 
^supported  Mr.  Hume ;  voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Roraney.    R.  S.  D.  Grosvenor,  G.  H.  D.  Pennant.  I 
Voted  ag.  th^  Qu. ;  did  not  vote  f.  rpp.  of  any  taxes,  or  red.  of  any 
Est.  or  £stab>  Mr*  Grosvenor  voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  Mr.  Pen-  I 
nant's  name^  does, not  appear  on  the  division  of  that  question. 

Queenborough.  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C.  Villiers.  In  Office.  Does  I 
not  seem  to  have  voted  on  .Cath.  Emanc  Bill. 

G.  P.  HoLFORD.    Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence;  ag.  rep.  ; 
of  Malt  tax.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes,  or  f.  the  red.  of  any 
Est.  or  Estab. ;  ag.  Cath.  felmanc 

Sandwich.    Sir  G.  Warbend^b..  In  Office.  Voted  f.  Cath. 
Emanc. 

J.  Marryat.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.  ;  f.  liord  J.  Russell's  mo- 
tion on  Civil  List;  f.  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  on  Droits  of  Aduii^ 
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ru\ty;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Did  not 
vote  f,  rep.  of  any  taxes,  or  red.  of  any  Est.  or  Estab. ;  f.  Lord  A. 
Hamilton's  motion  on  Barons  of  Exch.  in  Scotland* 

LANCASHIRE. 

County.  J.  Blackburne.  Voted  ag.  theQu. ;  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  re- 
trenchment. 

Lord  Stanley.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or 
red. ;  f.  the  Qu.  Votes  well  always^  except  when  Lancashire  ma- 
gistrates^ Lancashire  yeomanry^  or  Lancashire  gaolers  are  concern- 
ed. It  is  melancholy  to  see  a  man  of  his  principles,  degrading  him- 
self into  the  defender  of  such  conduct ! 

Clitheroe.  Hon.  W.  Cust,  Hon.  R.  Curzon.  Voted  ag.  the 
Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  the  rep.  of  Malt  tax  ;  never  voted  f. 
any  rep,  of  taxes^  or  red.  Hon,  W,  Cust  voted  on  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence. 

Lancaster.  Gen.  Doveton.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Grant  to 
D.  of  Clarence;  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax. 

F.  W.  Cawthorne.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc; 
f.  rep.  of  Husbandry  Horse  tax.  Did  not  vote  f.  retrenchment  at 
any  time. 

Liverpool  Rt.  Hon.  G.  Canning.  In  Office.  Voted  f. 
Cath.  Emanc 

Gen.  Gascotne.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag.  theQu.;  ne- 
ver voted  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes  or  retrenchment. 

Newton.  T.  Leigh.  Voted  f.  Lord  A.  Hamilton's  motion  on 
Barons  of  Exch.  in  Scot. ;  but  on  no  other  question  to  which  we 
refer,  at  least. 

T.  Claughton.  Voted  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax  and  Husbandry 
Horse  tax  ;  he  voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  Never  in  favor  of  retrench* 
ment. 

Preston.  S.  Horrocks.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of 
Malt  tax ;  never  for  red.  or  economy.  We  believe  he  voted  ag. 
Cath.  Emanc.^  but  we  do  not  find  his  name. 

E.  Hornby.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  rep.  of 
taxes  and  red.  He  might  be  at  his  post  oftener,  for  he  votes 
well. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

County.  Lord  R.  Manners.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc   Never  voted  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes  or  red. 

G.  A.  L.  Krck.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  f. 
Lord  A.  Hamilton's  motion  on  Barons  of  Exch.  in  Scot;  f.  the 
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rep.  of  the  Malt  tax ;  toted  once  for  red.  and  ag«  Gmat  to  D.  of 
Clarence. 

Leicester  City,  J.  Mansfield.  Voted  ag.  the  Qo.;  ag* 
Cath.  Emanc.  Never  toted  f.  any  retrenchments^  or  rep.  of  taxes. 
An  ultra-royalist. 

T.  Pares»  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  rep*  of 
taxes  and  retrenchment. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

County.  Hon.  C.  Pelham.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Lord  A. 
Hamilton's  motion  on  Barons  of  Exch.  in  Scotland ;  f.  rep.  of 
Malt  tax  ;  for  Lord  G.  Russell's  motion  on  Civil  List.  His  name 
does  not  appear  on  division  on  Cath.  Emanc*  Did  not  vote  f.  any 
reductions. 

C.  Chaplin.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag. Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  rep. 
of  Malt  tax.    Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes,  or  red. 

Boston.  G.  J.  Heathcote.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  the 
Qu. ;  f.  rep.  of  taxes  and  red. 

Col.  Johnson.  Voted  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax,  and  Husbaodrj 
Horse  tax  ;  and  f.  red. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  Did  not  vote  f.  the  Qu. 

Grantham.  Hon.  E.  Cust.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  the 
Qu.;  ag,  rep.  of  Malt  tax  ;  never  voted  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes  or  red* 

Sir  M.  Cholmeley.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  once  f.  red« 
on  Ordnance  Est. ;  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  f.  rep.  of 
House  and  Window  duties. 

Great  Grimsby.  C.Tennyson.  Voted  f.  Select  Commit- 
tees on  conduct  of  Sheriffs  of  Dublin  and  Chester ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt 
tax  *  f.  red. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  the  Qu. ;  voted  ag.  Grant  to  D. 
of  Clarence. 

W.  Dun  COMB.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Did 
not  vote  f.  any  rep.  or  red.  His  name  does  not  appear  on  Cath. 
Emanc.  division. 

Lincoln.  C.  W.  Sibthorpe.  Voted  ag.the  Qu.;  on  no  other 
questions  to  which  we  refer. 

R.  Smith.    Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  red. 

Stamford.  Hon.  H.  Percy,  Lord  T.  Cecil.  Voted  ag.  the 
Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  Did  not  vote  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes  or  red. 

MIDDLESEX. 

County.  G.  Byng.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. 
Voted  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence ;  f.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on 
Collection  of  Revenues  ;  twice  or  three  times  for  red. 

S.  C.  Whitbread.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  the  Qu. ;  ag. 
Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.    One  of  Mr.  Hume's  phalanx. 

London.  Alderman  Wood.    Too  deservedly  esteemed  for  bis 
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s^ttil  and  pfHRseiPerance^  to  wfd  any  pimUe  of  oun. — ^Voted  f.  Caib. 
Eoiaac. 

T.  Wilson.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emaac. ;  ag.  the  Qu.;  f.  red.; 
f.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on  Civil  List  Revenues. 

Sir  W.Curtis.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  always  f.  ministers: 
tibi  ingens  virtus  atque  animus  Ceenis  respoasal  opimis.'' 
G.  Beydoes.  Voted  always  f(Mr  ministers.    His  name  is  not 
on  Cath.  EmanjCt  division* — *  Some  men  are  born  to  have  honon 
thrust  on  them !' 

Westminster.  Sir  F.  Burdett.  Voted  for  Cadi.  Emanc.  If 
^ver  there  was  a  valuable  public  character ;  if  ever  there  was  a 
meoiber  of  the  House  of  Conuaons  without  guile,  he  is  such.  A 
few  years  ago,  in  our  simplicity,  we  uaed  to  repose  confidence  in 
the  Whig  party,  but  time,  the  greatest  teacher  next  to  death,  haa 
undeceived  us,  and  we  now  know  whom  to  suspect,  and  whom  to 
trust. 

Some  om  may  urge,  Yet  you  have  expressed  your  admiration 
of  Mr.  Lambton  and  Mr.  Coke."  True,  because  they  act  up  to 
Ibeir  professions."  We  are  lovers  of  Whig  principles."  But 
Sir  Francis  Bordett  is  a  Tory,"  Well,  words  do  not  alter  the 
aatmre'of  things."  They  are  Hac  re  dissimilea  ad  csetera," 
agreed.  It  matters  not  that  they  start  from  opposite  principles,  if 
they  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  The  beat  of  En^h  blood  i» 
ki  them,  and  we  quairel  not  with  such  Whigs,  or  sudi  a  Tory,— 

O  ai  Mc  onmes !" 

J.  C.  HoBiiousE.^  Has  voted,  with  scarce  an  exception,  on 
tmy  dividon  of  the  least  importance  to  the  country,  of  course  not 
I     on  tiie  side  of  minkters ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc    Par  nobile  fratrum. 

!  NORFOLK. 

I  County.  T.  W.  Coke.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  His  public 
character  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  in  his 
praise  than  that  he  has  more  of  Whig  principle  than  party  spirit  in 
him.  This  gentleman  is  above  70  years  of  age  we  believe,  and  has 
the  merit  of  having  opposed  both  the  American  and  French  wars. 

!  E.W0DEHOUSE.  Voted  ag,  Cath. Emanc. ;  ag.  the  Qu.;f.  Lord 
A.  Hamilton's  motion  on  the  Barons  of  Exch.  in  Scotland.  Once 
f.  red. ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax. 

It  is  said  that  taxation  presses  on  the  farmer  at  the  rate  of  5s. 
6d.  per  acre,  and  argued  by  ministers  and  their  supporters,  that 

»  Two  of  the  most  brilliant  speeches  ever  beard  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, were  delivered  by  Mr.  Hobbouse.  The  first  on  June  14th,  I820,again8t 
a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace ;  and  the  second  on  April  17th,  1891,  tq 
refutation  of  Mr.  Canning's  strictures  on  the  reforimcrs. 
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the  expectation  of  any  imitiediate  relief  by  repeal  df  taxes  n  absurd, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  require  a  reduction  of  not  less  than  five  mil-i^ 
hons  in  the  annual  expenditure,  to  avail  the  farmers  at  all; — ^and 
why^  we  ask^  absurd  i  Is  the  extravagance^  because  it  serves  as  an 
entrenchment  to  a  feeble  administration^  of  so  much  greater  im- 
portance,  that  the  idea  of  an  ecodomy^  by  which  it  is  not  dented 
distress  may  be  alleviated^  is  to  be  scouted  i  Is  the  couatiy  so  Sa- 
tisfied of  the  immense  advantages  derived  from  the  fostering  care 
of  their  present  superintendents,  that,  sooner  than  ri^  their  remo- 
val, it  wHl  willingly  reduce  the  s^riculturists  to  indigence  ? 

Mr.  Gooch  himself,  Mr.  S.  Wortley,  Sir  T.  Aclaad,  and  Mr. 
H.  Sumner,  whose  pursuit,  for  years,  has  been  the  gratification  of 
a  childish  personal  vanity,  in  keeping  ministers  in,  in  spite  of  pub- 
lic dissatisfaction,  will  not  go  quite  that  length  now ;  though  as 
long  as  their  own  interests  were  not  affected,  they  were  agreed  in 
preferring  to  back  ministers,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  community.  Let  the  farmers  remember  this. — If  one  millioB  only 
bad  been  annually  saved  since  the  commencement  of-  the  peace, 
(which  is  seven  years  ago)  and  much,  very  much  more  might  hav« 
been  saved,  their  present  situation  would  have  been  no  odienii'ise 
distressing,  than  in  a  fairproportion  with  the  commercial  and  other 
brandies.    Let  them  remember,  too,  that  these  ministerial  agri^ 
cukurists  were  not  only  content  to  resnt  the  reduction  of  e:q»eD- 
diture,  but  thought  even  the  imposition  of  new  ta&es  in  time  of 
peace,  a  trifling  grievance  to  the  country,  when  compared  with 
the  disadvantage  of  their  party  politics  being  frustrated.    Let  the 
farmers,  above  all,  learn  this  lesson,  that  it  is  taxation,  which  should 
long  ago  have  been  diminished,  and  not  die  want  of  protecting  du^ 
ties,  that  is  sending  them  to  the  poor-house.    Let  them  have 
learned  this  lesson,  and  they  will  never  again  be  so  foolish  as  to 
entertain  an  indifference  to  the  taxation  of  other  branches  of  the 
community. 

To  return  from  general  remarks  to  Mr.  Wodehouse ;  we  are 
not  without  hopes  that  he  will  detach  himself  fW>m  party,  Ha- 
bemus  confitentem  reum.''  This  Session  will  put  his  good  prin- 
ciple to  the  test. — We  expect  that  he  will  oppose  any  fresh  taxa- 
tion, and  demand  retrenchment  to  the  utmost. 

Castle  Rising.  Lord  Rocksavage,  Hon.  F.  HowarJ). 
Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  red. 
Lord  R.  voted  ag.  the  Qu.  .  His  name  does  not  appear  on  the  Catb. 
Emanc.  division.  Hon.  F.  Howard  voted  f.  Catfa.  Emanc,  and  did 
not  vote  on  the  Qu.'s  case. 

Kinj^^s  Lynn.  Lord  Walpoie.  With  ministers  always.  Hii 
name  is  not  on  Cath.  Emanc. 

Member  since  dead. 
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Tketford.  Lord  FiTzaoT,  F.  N.  R.  Colb6rnb.  Voted  f. 
Ibe  Qu. ;  f.  Calh.  £iiiati€. ;  f.  red. ;  f.  rep.  of  taxes.  Mr.  Colbome 
voted  ag.  the  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

Norwich.  W.  Smith.  Voted  f*  the  Qu.;  f.  Catb.  Emanc; 
ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

R.  H.  GuRNEY.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.,  and  f.  rep.  of  Malt 
twice  f.  red.    We  believe  that  the  ill  health  of  near  relationa  was 
the  cause  of  his  being  very  little  at  the  house.  He  votes  very  well; 
alwinrs  when  he  attends. 

larmauth.  C.  E.  Rumbold,  Hon.  G.  Anson.  Voted  f. 
the  Qu.;  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  retrenchment.  C.  Rumbold  voted 
ag.  Grant-to  D.  of  Clarence,  and  for  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Constant  in 
their  support  of  Mr.  Hume. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Comity.  W.  R.  Cabtwright.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Catb. 
Emanc.  Never  f.  rep*  of  taxes  or  red. 

Lord  Althorp.  Voted  f.  do.  do.  do.  Neither  of  these  mem- 
bers voted  on  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Lord  Althorp  is  a  very 
attentive  member. 

Brackley.  R.  H.  Bradshaw,  H*  Wrottesley.  Voted 
ag.  rep.  of  .  Malt  tax ;  ag.  the  Qu.  Never  f.  red.  or  rep*  of  taxes, 
"nieir  names  are  not  on  division  on  Cath.  Emanc.  Bill.  Mr.  H. 
Wrottesley  voted  f.  the  Grant  to  the  D.  of  Clarence.  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw's  name  does  not  appear  on  the  division  on  that  question.. 

Higham  Ferrers.   Member  since  dead.  ^ 

Northampton.  Sir  G.  Robikson.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.,  and  f. 
Cath.  Emane. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  One  of  Mr.  Hume's 
phalanx. 

W.  L.  Maberley.  When  he  attended  voted  with  his  colleague^ 
verbum  sat  J* 

Peterborough.  Sir  R.  Heron,  J.  Scarlet.  Voted  f.  the 
Qu.;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  Gave  Mr.  Hume  their  aid  very  frequently. 
Sir  R.  Heron  was  constant  in  his  attendance.  J.  Scarlet  voted  ag. 
the  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

County.  C.  J.  Brandling.  Did  not  vote  on  the  Qu.'s 
case.    N  ever  voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  red. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. 

P.W.  Beaumont.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  the  Qu.;  f. 
rep.  of  taxes  and  red.  Sir  C.  Monck  is  sadly  wanted  to  support 
him.    Mr.  Brandling  is  a  thick  and  thin  ministerialist. 

Berwick.  Sir  F.  Blake.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  the  Qu.; 
f.  the  Grant  to  the  D,  of  Clarence ;  f.  red.  Voted  f.  Select  Com- 
mittees on  conduct  of  Sheriffs  of  Dublin  and  Chester. 
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Lord  Obsvjuiton.  Vot^  f,  the  Qii.  TIm  meniWf  Mne 
does  not  appear  on  the  diviaoos  on  the  Cath.  Ennoc.  Vol^d  L 
red.  and  rep.  of  taxes. 

Newa^stle  on  Tyne.  Sir  M.  W.  Ripl«;y*  Voted  f.  Cath. 
£nianc. ;  f.  the  rep.  of  taxes  and  red.  Did  not  vote  on  the  Qu^'« 
ease. 

C.  £lliso  n  •  Voted  f  •  restoration  of  Qn.'s  name  in  the  litiufy, 
but  f.  ministers  on  the  Question  of  Censure.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep. 
of  taxes  or  red.   Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax. 

Moffith.  W.  Ord.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath«  Einanc*;  f. 
fetf««cliiiieiit ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence ;  f.  rep.  of  taxes. 

tU.  Hon.  W.  Howard.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath«  Ebmoc; 
once  f.  red. 

NOTTIN  GHAMSH  IRE. 
Cwmiy.   Lord  W.  Bbntinck.   Voted  f.  Cath.  j^manc.;  f. 
the  Qu.    Did  not  vote  f.  red.  of  any  Est.  or  Estab.  Voledf. 
rc^of  Malt  tax;  f.  Mr.  Brougham's  motion «n  Droits  of  AA- 
miralty. 

Adm.  SoTHERON.  Ag.  the  Qu.  Did  not  vote  f«  rep.  of 
taxes  or  f.  red.   His  name  is  not  on  Cath.  Emanc. 

Netmrk.  Sir  W.  H .  Cxaif  to  n.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax; 
ag.  Cath.  Emanc  Does  not  aeem  to  have  voted  on  the  Qa.'8 
case.   Never  voted  f.  red.  or  rep.  of  taxes. 

H.  WiiiLOUGHBY.  Did  not  vote  on  any  of  the  questions  to 
which  we  refer,  if  he  ever  attended. 

Nottingham.  T.  Dsn  man.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  CaA. 
Emanc.;  £  rep«  of  taxes,  and  red.  of  Est.  and  Estab.;  ag.  Gbvnt 
to  D.  of  Clarence. 

J.  BiRctc.  For  the  Qa.;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.;  f.  rep.  of  taxesi 
and  red.  of  Est.  and  Estab. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Both 
these  gentlemen  perform  their  duties  moet  exemplarily ;  diey  are 
constant  in  their  attendance. 

Retford.  W.  Evans.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.; 
ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence ;  f.  red.  and  rep.  of  House  and  Win- 
dow duties. 

S.  Cromvton.  Do.,  do.^  do. ;  except  that  we  do  not  find  his 
name  on  minority  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Each  of  these 
members  voted  constantly  with  Mr.  Hume. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 
County.  J«  Fans.   Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  the  Qu.; 
4ig.  Grant  to  the  D.  of  Clarence;  t  Lord  A.  Hamilton's  aaotioa  ob 
Barons  of  Bxeh.  in  Scot. ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.    Did  not  vote  f. 
the  rep.  of  the  Husbandry  Hc^se  tax  on  Ist  division;  ag.  red. of 
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Armj  Est.  and  Eitab.;  i^.  compensatmi  to  Clerks  of  Scotch  Ad- 
miraltj. 

W.  AsHUKST.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  £nianc.;  f.  dieQu.;  t  the 
Grant  to  D.  of  Ckrence*  Did  not  Tote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red. 
of  Est.  or  fistab. 

Banbury,  Hon.  H.  Legge.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emane.;  ag. 
rep.  of  Malt  tax«  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes^  or  red.  of  Eat.  or 
Estab.    Did  not  Tote  f.  the  Qo. 

Woodstock.  J.  H.  Langston.'  Voted  f.  the|  Q«.;  f.  red.; 
q[.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence;  ag.  Cath.  Emano. 

J.  Gladstone.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarenoe;  ag.  rep. 
of  Malt  tax ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  the  Qu.  Never  f.  rep.  of 
taxes,  or  f.  red. 

Oxford  City.  J.  J.  Lockhart.  Voted  f.  the  Qu* ;  ag.  t!ath. 
Emanc. ;  f*  the  rep.  of  Husbandry  Horse  tax.  Malt  tax,  and  oc- 
casionally f.  the  red.  of  Est.  and  Estab. ;  voted  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence. 

C.  Wbthbrbll.  F.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath.  Enianc>.  Did  not 
vote  f.  the  rep.  of  taxes,  or  the  red.  of  any  Est.  or  Estab. 

Oxford  University.  Rt.  Hon.  Robert  Pbbl.  Ag.  Cath. 
I  Emanc. ;  ag.  the  Qu* ;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Did  not  vote 
f.  ftp.  of  taxes,  or  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Husbandry 
Horse  tax^  and  Malt  tax. 

R«  Heber.   New  member. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

County.  Sir  G.  Noel,  Bart.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc.    Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

Sir  G.  Heathcote.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  his  name  is  not  on 
Cath.  Emanc.  division.  Did  not  vote  f.  red. ;  voted  f.  rep.  of 
Malt  tax. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

County.  J.  K.  Powell.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc.    Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes^  or  red.  of  Est,  or  Estab. 

R.  Hill.  Perhaps  he  never  attended;  we  have  not  met  with 
Us  name  on  any  of  the  questions  to  which  we  refer. 

Bishop^s  Castle.  W.  Holmes.  In  Office.  Voted  ag.  Cath. 
£manc«      To  is  op^avov, — arin^xps  SowXoj.*' 

^  We  have  been  given  to  understand,  that  when  this  gentleman  entered 
the  House  he  was  disposed  to  side  with  ministers.  He  is  therefore  the  more 
*>ighly  to  be  praised,  for  having  sacrificed  his  prejudices,  instead  of  obsti- 
^^ly  resisting  the  convictions  forced  on  4um  by  nearer  acquaintance  with 
^ir  principles  and  conduct. 
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E.  RooEBS.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cktb.  Emanc. ;  f.  rep. 
of  Malt  tax ;  once  f.  red.  of  Army  on  Mr.  Macdouald's  motion. 

Bridgefiorth.  T.  Whitmore.  Ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc.    Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red.  of  Est.*  or  Estab. 

W.W.  Whitmore.  voted  vice  vers&  to  his  colleague  on 
every  subject. 

Ludlow.  LordCLivEy  Hon.  R.  Clive.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.; 
ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of 
taxes,  or  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

Shrewsbury.  Hon,  H.  G.  Bennett.  A  most  exemplary 
member;  one  of  Mr.  Hume's  phalanx.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. 
He  never  was  absent  from  his  duty.  Voted  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence. 

P.  CoRBETT.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag*  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  rep. 
of  Malt  tax ;  f.  red. ;  f.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on  Collection  of  Re- 
venue. 

Wenlock.'  C.W.  Forester.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Cla- 
rence ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Did  not  vote  f.  the  Qu. ;  nor  f.  rep. 
of  taxes,  or  red;  of  Est.  or  Estab.  His  name  is  not  on  Catfa. 
Emanc.  division. 

W.  L.  Childe.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag. 
rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red.  of  Est.  or 
Estab. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Ctmnty.  W.Dickinson.  Voted  ag.  ministers,  rather  than 
f.  the  Qu. ;  voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  voted 
on  one  motion  f.  red. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridg e.*  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Einanc. ; 
f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  f.  Mr.  Chetwyud's  motion  for  Economy;  did 
not  vote  f.  red.  Both  these  members  attend  very  ill ;  the  public 
can  afford  to  lose  the  latter's  services ;  he  is  an  ultra-royalist.  But 

*  Since  we  have  made  the  ahove  remarks.  Parliament  has  met,  and  SirT. 
Lethbridge  has  verified  our  prophecy ;  he  has  become,  all  of  a  sudden,  clear- 
sighted ;  ne  has  put  on  record  his  opinion,  that  Ministers  <^  are  entlrehf 
ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  country.**  Sir  T.  L.  was  so  convinced  at  last  of  this 
truth,  that  he  could  not  even  wait  over  the  first  day  of  the  Session  before  he 
published  it  to  the  country.  Mr.  Curteis,  of  Sussex,  has  very  cooly  reiterated, 
and  in  even  more  decided  langus^e,  his  assurance  that  he  had  voted  for  re- 
trenchment. At  the  Sussex  Meeting,  Mr.  C.  said,—''  he  had  not  been  &sti- 
dious  in  his  opposition  to  Ministers ;  he  has  now  boldly  stated  that ''  he  had 
voted  for  every  measure  of  public  economy."  We  entreat  his  constituents  to 
ask  him  on  what  one  occasion  he  ever  thus  voted  ?  On. what  one  occasion  we 
say  ?  He  cannot  pretend  to  say  that,  voting  for  the  repeal  of  two  taxes 
that  affected  his  own  interests,  and  o(ot  voting  for  any  retrenchment  in  the 
supplies  called  for  by  Ministers,  was  being  an  advocate  of  public  economy  • 
yet  such  was  his  mode  of  proceeding. 
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Mr^pickinsooTi  principles  are  beUered  to  be  tliose  of  «  piftrbtic 
English  gentleman.  Let  him  illustrate  them  a  little  more,  by  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  a  representative.  When  he  is  in  his  place  he 
votes  well,  except  when  the  characters  or  conduct  of  Somersetshire 
magistrates,  or  Somersetshire  goalers,  is  in  qjuestion.  We  have 
heard,  since  writing  thus  slightingly  of  Sir  T.  L«tbbridge,  that  he 
has  not  received  any  rent  for  a  long  time,  that  he  has  had  some 
poor's  rates  to  pay,  and  that  his  hair  is  absolutely  standing  on 
end.''  This  gives  us  hopes  of  him.  He  will  now,  perhaps,  turn 
patriot. — 'A  Utvla  Jio^mrf  [uova  ♦  ♦  ♦  iyelpsu 

Ba^A.  Lord  J.  Thtnne.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  the 
Qo.   Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

Col.  Palm  BR.  Voted  f.  a  Select  Committee  on  Irish  10  per  « 
cent,  dutiei;  f.  the  Qu. ;  twice  f.  red.  of  Ordnance  Est.;  f.  Lord 
A.  Hamilton's  motion  on  Barons  of  Exch.  in  Scot ;  f.  Lord  J. 
Russell's  motion  on  Civil  List  Resolutions;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax. 
His  name  does  not  appear  on  the  divisions  on  Cath.  Emanc.  bill. 
Lord  Stowell  would  not  every  where  meet  with  a  person  of  so 
forgiving  a  disposition  as  Col.  Palmer.  That  his  Lordship,  when 
Sir  W.  Scott,  should  have  envied  Mr.  W.  Holmes  his  appoint- 
ment|  has  been  reasonable  matter  of  surprise  to  every  one ;  we 
fear  that  his  conduct,  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  allude,  was  not 
quite  gentlemanly,  and  almost  unconstitutional. 

Brid^ewater*  W.  Astell.  Voted  f.  Mr.  Brougham's  motion 
on  Droits  of  Admiralty ;  once  f.  a  red.  of  the  Miscellaneous  Est. ; 
q;. rep.  of  Malt  tax;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence;  ag.  Cath. 
Einanc.   Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes. 

C.  A.  Tynte.  Voted  f.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on  Collection  of 
Revenues ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  voted  3  times  f.  red.  His  name 
is  not  on  the  division  on  Cath.  Emanc.  Voted  ag.  mmisters  rather 
dian  f.  the  Qu.  on  Qu/s  case. 

Bristol.  R.  H.  Davis.  Did  not  vote  f.  the  Qu.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  voted  during  either  session  (query  whether  he  ever 
attended)  except  in  support  of  the  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence,  and 
ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax. 

H.  Bright.  An  excellent  member — one  of  Mr.  Hume*s  pha- 
lanx. Voted  2^.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence. 

Ilchester.  Sir  L  Coffin.  Voted  f.  red.;  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  rep. 
of  Malt  tax;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  The  only  objectionable  vote  he 
gave  was  in  favor  of  the  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

Dr.  LusHiNGTON.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  in  praise 
of  Dr.  Lushington, — he  voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc.    He  is  a  man  of 
staunch  mtegri^r* 
Mineheadf H.  F.  Luttrell,  J.  F.  LuTTRELii.  Voted  ag. 
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the  Qtu ;  ag.  Cath.  Emane.  Did  not  vote  f*  rep*  of  taxes  or  red. 
J.  F.  Luttrell  voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax. 

Tatmtan.  A.  Baring.'  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Catfa.  Emaoc.; 
ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Read  speech  of  Mn  Baring  subjoined  in 
note. 

J.  A.  Warre.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Catb.  Emanc.;  f.  rep. 
of  Malt  tax,  and  House  and  Window  duties;  t  red. 

Welb.  C.  W.  Taylor.  Voted  f.  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  on 
Droits  of  Admiralty;  f.  Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  on  Civil  List; 
f.  ihe  Qu.  We  do  not  find  bis  name  on  any  other  divi^on  to  wbicli 
vre  refer. 

J.  P.  TuBViTAY.  We  have  met  v^itb  no  evidence  of  this 
gentleman's  having  attended  at  all,  during  either  of  the  sessions. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

County.  E.J.Littleton.  Voted  ag.  theQu. ;  f.  rep.  of 
Malt  tax;  f.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on  the  Collection  of  Itevenues. 
His  name  does  not  appear  on  the  Cath.  Emanc.  division.  Never 
voted  f .  red. 

Sir  J.  F.  BouGHEY.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.  His  name  does  not 
appear  6n  the  Cath.  Emanc.  division. — One  of  Mr.  Hume's 
phalanx. 

Litchfield.  Sir  G.Anson.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath.  Emsnc; 
ag.  Barrack  Agreement  Bill :  and  very  well  when  he  attended, 
which  was,  it  would  seem,  only  on  three  or  four  great  ques- 
tions. 

G.  V.  Vernon.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  f. 
Catb.  Emanc.    Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red« 

'  Extract  from  speech  of  Mr.  Baring,  against  repeal  of  Malt  tax,  June 
14tb,  1821. — Mr.  Baring  rose  chiefly  to  advert  to  the  conduct  of  three 
honorable  Members,  (Mr.  Gipps,  Mr.  Gooch^  and  Mr.  Davenport)  who 
commonly  supported  Ministers,  and  who  now  advocated  the  repeal  of  this 
Tax.  He,  Mr.  Baring,  had  voted  for  every  retrenchment  proposed  m  the  suj^pHeS) 
but  not  having  been  successful  in  a  single  instance,  he  did  not  feel  it  to  be 
bis  duty,  in  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  after  tuch  extravagant  suites 
bad  been  voted,  to  weaken  the  revenue,  by  voting  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Tax.  He  could  not  conceal  his  astonishment  that  Gentlemen  like  the 
Honorable  Member  for  Suffolk,  Mr.  Gooch,  should  expect  to  return  with  a 
good  grace  to  their  Constituents,  after  having  supported  every  extrava- 
gance, by  merely  votiqg  for  the  repeal  of  a  tax  that  affected  their  own  in- 
terests particularly.  As  to  the  various  items  of  the  estimates,  tliuse  Ho- 
norable Gentlemen  had  not  voted  in  one  instance  with  the  Honorable 
Member  for  Aberdeen,  who,  however,  at  last,  had  obtained  the  admiratioD 
of  Mr.  Gooch.  When  they  should  explain  to  their  Constituents,  that  they 
bad  not  thought  it  their  duty  to  support  any  one  retrenchment  proposed,  he 
knew  not  how  they  would  be  able  to  satisfy  them  of  the  conststiBOcy  <» 
their  conduct.*' 
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ffttMttth^mii&^lMie.  W.  S.  £iNNBft8l.T«  Voted  tg.  the 
Qo. ;  Bg.  CiUfa.  Ebmbic.;  «g.  rep.  <^  Malt  tax.  Nevtr  f.  rep.  of 
tu68|  or  f.  iml. 

R.  W11.MOT.  Voted  f.  Catb.  Ernanc.;  ag.  the  Qu.  Never  f. 
rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

Stafford.  B.  Ben  yon.  Voted  f.  the  Qn.;  f.  Cath.  Emalic. 
One  of  Mr.  Hume's  phafamx.   Ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

6.  Chetwtnd.  Voted  ag.  tbeQu.;  frequently  on  motionf  of 
Mesars.  Bonnet,  Hume,  and  Creevej;  moved  a  resolution  f. 
retreaduneBt.  His  name  does  not  appear  on  Cath.  Emanc.  dir 
vision. 

TamMoortk.  Lord  Townsbnd.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath. 
Emaoc.;  f.  rep.  of  taxes  and  red.;  ag.  €hrant  to  D.  of 
Cltrence, 

W.Y.  Peei..  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.;  f.  Lord  A.  Hama- 
toe's  motion  on  Barons  of  Exch.  in  Scot;  once  ag%  ministers  on 
Qu.'8  case^  but  not  f.  the  Qn.  Never  f«  r^p.  of  taaces^  or  red. }  {. 
Gmi  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

SUFFOLK. 

Coim^jr.  T.  S.-Gooch.  Voted  ag.die  Qu.;  never  f.  any  red.  of 
Ett.  or  JSstab.  We  believe  he  votal  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.;  birt  his 
ume  does  not  appear  on  the  division.  He  voted  f.  rep.  of  Mall 
tix:  and  though  he  sided  with  ministers^  and  did  not  suf^ort  the 
nasT  division  f.  rep.  of  the  Agricultural  Horse  tax,  yet  he  waa 
ooDttrained  (o  turn  round  and  vote  for  it  00  the  second  di- 
won. 

This  gentleman,  whom  the  disappointed  Agricnlturists  dubbed 
Gaffer  Gooch,  (an  appellation  coarse  and  contemptuos  enough  to 
bt  sore,)  when  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricidturel  Dis^ 
treiB^  was  made  the  dupe  of  Lord  Londonderry,  whom  he,  simple 
Wrgainer,  liad  thought  his  sure  friend.  Yet  Lord  L.  did  nothing 
Me  thaa  any  other  minister  would  have  done  in  his  place.  Mais 
le  pauvre  Gooch,"  as  the  Vice-Chancellor  would  aay.  He  hnd,  m 
ooBMnon  with  the  other  ministerial  Agriculturists,  for  years  been 
opposing  enquiry  into  the  distress  of  odier  branches  of  the  com- 
iniiiity:  he  bad,  in  common  with  the  aforesaid  gentlemei^  sup- 
poiled  many  extravagant  Grants,  and  every  extravagant  Estimate, 
|Q  the  fond  hope  of  favor  and  protection  whenever  be  rai^t  stand 
n  need  of  either ;  yet  when  he  requires  both,  the  noble  Loid,  after 
A  dissimulation  that  added  insult  to  the  denial,  abjures  all  par<- 
tiality,  and  looks  at  things  only  in  the  abstract.  Now  might  you 
^  the  influence  of  circumstances  on  human  mind.  Le  pauvre 
^'^h.'*  He  no  sooner  discovers  that  he  has  been  made  a  fool  of, 
^  (like  a  young  lady  who  has  been  trifled  with  by  her  lover,) 
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he  hastens  to  findioate  his  oatraged  dignity,  and  bj  way  of  having 
his  spite  out,  as  we  used  to  say  at  school,  selects  Lord  Lon- 
donderry's rivals,  him'  whom  he  is  well  aware  it  would  most  gall 
his  Lordship  to  hear,  praised,  and  publicly  professes  hb  admiratioo 
of  him* 

We  had  written  thus  far  when  the  account  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Meeting  was  brought  us.  Mr.  Gooch  spoke,  and  is  reported  to 
have  promised,  withotU  derogation  to  the  principles  he  had  almyi 
supported^  to  stand  up  in  Parliament  as  the  advocate  of  Economy 
ami  Retrenchment.''  Wby^  the  principles  he  haS  always  supported 
are  Taxation  and  Expenditure  ad  Ubitum;  to  such  equivoques 
are  those  persons  driven  who  have  not  manliness  enough  to  confess 
their  errors — we  hope  he  has  resolution  to  amend  them ;  but  we 
have  too  good  reason  to  doubt.  He  will,  of  course,  oppose  a 
Malt  tax,  for  it  requires  no  public  principle  to  urge  him  to  diat, 

sua  res  agitur."  While  the  whole  country,  except  the  Agricul- 
turists, were  suffering,  he  cared  not;  he  even  voted  that  thej 
should  pay  an  additional  three  millions  by  way  of  punishment  for 
complaining.  But  when  the  Landholders  began  to  be  a  little 
pinched  in  turn,  then  quis  iniquse  tam  patieus  sortis  tarn  fer- 
rous ut  teneat  se,**  then  Taxes  are  most  odious,  most  oppressive, 
and  most  unjust.'^  We  suspect  he  will  only  aim  at  shifting  the 
pressure  from  his  own  shoulders ;  and  we  should  not  be  at  aU 
astonished  to  find  him  supporting  a  property  tax.  At  the  end  of 
last  session  he.  made  a  foolish  speech  about  ^*  all  the  blood  of  all 
the  Cavendishes,"  and  that  he  would  never  change  sides.  Blood 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  and  he  may  take  our  as- 
signee for  voucher,  that  the  country  do  not  care  one  straw  on 
which  side  of  the  House  he  sits,  provided  ^at  he  votes  for  Re- 
trenchment>  and  above  all,  against  the  continuance  of  an  enormous 
Army  in  time  of  peace,  which,  (exclusive  of  any  other  objections 
that  Mr.  Good),  being  old  womanish,  is  not  pervious  to,)  swallows 
up,  of  itself  only,  millions  annually.  But  we  fear  "  Nexgof  larpmw 
x«i  yegonu  vowflsTt iv    etvr  etrriJ^ 

W.  Rowley.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  theQu.;  always  in 
favor  of  rep.  of  taxes  and  red* 

AJdeburgh.  J.  Walker,  J.  Blair.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu*;  ag. 
Cath.  £manc.;  ag.  the  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Did  not  vote  f.  red.  of 
Est.  or  Estab.,  or  f.  rep.  of  taxes. 

Dunwich.  Col.  M.  Barne.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu,  Did  not  vote 
f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

'  Mr.  Hume. 

»  Mr.  Gooch  voted,  in  1B19,  for  the  three  million  of  new  taxes;  and  for 
the  Grant  to  the  Duke  of  York  of  10,000/.  a  year. 
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6.  H.  Chbeby.  Voted  ag.  die  Qu.;  ag;  Ibe  rep.  of  Mdt  tax. 
Did  aot  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red.  of  £8t.  or  Estab.  Voted 
ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Neither  of  these  members'  names 
appear  on  the  Cath.  Emanc.  division. 

SLEdmunsbury,  Hon.  A.  P.  Ufton.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc; 

Sthe  Qu.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red.  of  any  Est.  or 
tab. 

Lord  J.  FiTSSBOY.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cadi.  Emanc.;  f. 
rep.  of  Malt  tax.    Did  not  vote  f.  any  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

Eye.  Sir  R.  GiFFORD.  In  Office.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 
Yet  be  is  reported  to  be  no  bigot,  but  to  have  ratted  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Established  Church.  Reports  very  often  originate  in 
personal  hatred  or  envy ;  we  therefore  ask  him — was  he  ever  a 
Whig  or  a  Unitarian  f 

Sir  R.  G.  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  us— on  the  con- 
trary, we  shall  have  done  him  a  great  service  in  thus  bringing  into 
acoDtradictible  shape,  a  rumor  widely  spread,  generally  credited, 
and  of  long  standing.  If  we  had  had  the  disposition  to  slander 
bim  we  could  easily  have  copied  a  form  from  a  weekly  paper, 
which  would  have  insinuated  as  much,  yet  have  been  ingeniously 
guarded  against  the  access  of  refutation. 

SirM.  Nightingale.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath. Emanc; 
f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.    Never  f.  red. 

Ipswich,  T.  B.Lennard,  W.  Haldimand.  Very  valuable 
representatives.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  rep.  of  taxes  and  red. ;  ag« 
Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Mr.  Lennard  voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. 
His  colleague's  name  does  not  appear  on  the  division. 

Orford.  E.  A.  M'Nagten.  In  Office.  Voted  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc. 

Lord  Londonderry.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  Said  of  the 
people  of  England  some  few  years  back,  that  they  exhibited  au 
ignorant  impatience  of  taxation;"  and  of  the  Agricultural  interest, 
last  year,  that     it  was  in  a  state  of  repose.*' 

When  the  Noble  Lord  *^  avei<ri  Xofcov  SieJoSoo^  g^roiv,"  we  con- 
fess that  we  are  always  infinitely  more  struck  by  his  manner  than 
even  his  language.  His  demeanor  towards  his  opponent,  his 
of  contention,  as  well  as  his  choice  of  phrases,  has  a 

curiosa  felicitas."    He  seems  as  if  he  felt  what  it  would  be  bad 

^te  to  profess,  but  not  bad  policy  to  signify  bis  sense  of 

superiority. 

Isle  tulit  pretium  jam  nunc  certaminis  hujus, 
"  Qui  cum  victus  ent  mecum  certasse  feretur." 

He  seems  as  if  be  felt  that  certainty  of  success  which  inspires 
^atempt  for  reasoning,  and  as  if  he  rose  more  for  the  disj>lay  of 
condescension,  than  the  removal  of  objections  to  his  measures. 
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SuAury.  AMerafan  Heyg ATfe«'  Voted  ag.  tb^  Qa. ;  f.  Lord 
J«  Russell's  motkm  oq^  Civil  List  ResolutioOs;  atg;  Cadi.  Enranc.; 
ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Did  not  vote  f«  rep.  of  taxes.  Voted  once 
f.  a  small  red. 

C.  A.  TuLK.  Voted  f.  Lord  A.  Hamilton's  motion  on  Baroms 
of  Exch.  in  Scot ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  the  Qu.;  f.  Mr.  Hmne's 
motion  on  Collection  of  Revenues.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of 
taxes.   Voled  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.    Voted  3  times  f.  red. 

SURREY. 

County.  W.  J.  Den isoN.  Voted  f.theQu. ;  f.  Catb.  Emanc. 
One  of  Mr.  Hume's  phalanx. 

G.  H.  Sum  NEB.  As  much  the  reverse  of  his  colleague  as  pos- 
sible. Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  Did  not  vote  f. 
rep.  of  any  tax,  or  f.  any  red. 

The  gentlemanly  behaviour  of  this  member  towards  Mr.  Alder- 
man Wood  last  Session^  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  That  rasb 
man,  Lord  Nugent,  was  the  only  person  who  ventured  to  reprehend 
htm  for  it ;  the  rest  of  the  Honorable  House,  even  their  excellent 
Speaker,  seemed  too  frightened  to  interfere.  To  be  sure,  a  man 
vt^ho  pelts  pewter  ink-stands  at  your  head,  is  not  the  sort  of  person 
to  call  to  order  ;^  but  might  he  not  be  taught  good  manners  by 
the  Serjeant  at  Arms?  If  we  were  members,  we  certainly  would 
not  serve  on  Committees  with  any  one  so  void  of  gentlemanly  no- 
tions, unless  the  welUfed  Sir  W.  Curtis,  or  the  amiable  Mr.  M.: 
Dawson,  were  named  with  us,  and  would  permit  us  to  sit  under 
their  sides. 

Bletchingky.  Marq.  of  Titchfibld.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc; 
f.  the  Qu.  Does  not  appear  to  have  voted  on  any  other  questions 
to  which  we  refer.  This  Nobleman  is  a  promising  Representative^ 

Hon.  £.  H.  Edwards.  Does  not  seem  to  have  attended  dur« 
ing  either  of  the  Sessions,,  at  least,    nulla  vestigia." 

Gatton.  J.  W.  Russell*  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  and  al- 
ways f.  ministers. 

T.  DiVETT.  Vpted  f.  the  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence  j  ag.  the  rep. 

>  This  enlightened  alderman  fancies  himself  mighty  clever.'^  He  is 
what  we  call  a  political  coxcomb,  or  pedant,  if  you  think  coxcomb  too 
young  a  term  for  a  roan  who  wears  spectacles.  Lord  EUenborough,  in 
the  other  House,  is  of  his  school. 

*  The  House  will  pardon  us  for  throwing  out  this  suggestion.  No  oflFence 
is  meant;  "  we  fear  their  vengeance  and  respect  their  power.''  DoubUess 
we  are  guilty  of  great  presumption  in  even  alluding  to  the  mysteries  of  their 
self-fegulating  diseiplme.  But  surely  they  will  not  be  extreme  to  marl^ 
what  is  said  amiss. 
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the  Malt  tax ;  iigw  the  Qu. ;  «g.  Cath.  Eomnc.    Did  not  ever 
vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red.  of  £et.  or  Estab. 

Guilford.  A.Onslow,  Voted  f.  the  Qu.'s name  to  Liturgy, 
b«t  ag.  tbe  motion  f.  censure  of  ministers  f.  their  proceedings  ag. 
her  Majesty;  f.  Lord  A.  Hamilton's  motion  on  ^urons  of  Exch. 
in  Scot. ;  i^.  Catb.  Emanc. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never  voted 
f.  any  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

C.  B.  Wall.  Voted  f.  tbe  Qu.;  f.  Cath. Emanc.;  ag.  rep.  of 
{  Malt  tax.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes^  or  red.  of  Est.  or  Ettab. 
I  Haslemere.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.Long,  R.  Ward.  InOjfice. 
I    Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Rye^te,  Hon.  J.  S.  Cocks.   Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag. 


Sir  J.  YoBKB.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  does  not  seem  to 
have  voted  on  Qu.'s  case.  Voted  frequently  f.  red.  Pronused  not 
to  vote  f.  arrears  to  D.  of  Clarence ;  but  we  do  not  find  his  name 
on  any  of  the  minorities  on  the  question. 

Southwark.  C.  Calvert,  Sir  R.  Wilson.*  Voted  f.  Catb. 
Emanc.  Any  further  account  of  their  votes  would  be  superfluous : 
they  are  both  invaluable  Representatives. 


County.  W.  Burrell.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  t  the 
Grant  to  the  D.  of  Clarence ;  ag.  the  Qu. ;  f.  the  rep.  of 
Malt  tax,  and  Agricultural  Horae  tax ;  not  once  f.  Retrench- 
ment. Yet,  on  14th  of  June,  182],  be  made  a  most  extraordinary 
speech  against  ministers,  which  we  subjoin  in  anote.^  When 
taxea  began  to  press  upon  the  landed  interest  in  which  he  was  coo* 

'  The  fine  feeling"  that  pervades  Royal  breasts  has  been  strikingly  ma- 
nifested in  the  treatment  of  Sir  R.  Wilson.  He  voted  for  the  Grant  of  the 
arrears  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  by  so  doing  incurred  considersLble  dis- 
satisfactioD  and  reproach.  It  was  an  error  in  Sir  R.  to  vote  as  be  did.  But 
there  was  virtue  in  the  very  weakness;  there  was  a  heart  in  the  ^ery  vote 
that  was  reprehended.  His  Majesty,  bearing  in  mind  this- amiableness^f 
Sir  R.  W.y  takes  the  first  opportunity  that  presents  itself,  to  mark  the  sense 
he  entertains  of  the  gallant  GeneraFs  conduct,  and  rewards  him — by  re- 
toing  him  to  poverty.  Thus,  tben^  stands  the  case  between  the  King  and 
Sir  R.  W.^he  latter  votes  for  an  increase  to  the  income  of  the  fonner^s 
.  brother,  the  former,  out  of  gratitude,  takes  what  Sir  R.  has  to  live  on,  from 
him.  But  it  wiU  be  said,  you  forget  tbe  part  taken  by  Sir  R.  W.  in  favor  of 
the  Queen.  True,  the  King  then  has  magnanimity  well  proportioned  to  hie 
eratitude.  His  Majesty  too,  was  aware  that  Sir  R.  W.  dki  not  support  the 
Queen's  interest  on  any  private  grounds,  but  merely  fulfilled  what  be  con- 
ceived to  be  his  puUie  duty. 

»  ^ac0  from  Mr.  W.  Barreirs  specchn*-"  It  had  been  said  by  the  mi- 
niiter,  oniy  enable  us  tp  go  on  with  the  war,  and  you  wiil  be  relieved  when 
a  peace  qan  be  4»biained,  Yet  to  this  day  they  paid  the  same  taxes  as  in 
time  of  war,  all  but  the  Property  tax,  (which  the  opposition  forced  ffom  minis* 


Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 


SUSSEX. 
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cemedy  he  fek  for  the  coantry— what  had  he  been  doing  since 
1815  ;  this  is  the  seventh  year  of  peace?  I 

J.  E.  CuRTEis.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Einanc. ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax, 
and  Husbandry  Horse  tax;  f.  the  Grant  to  the  D.  of  CIs- 
rence ;  ag.  the  Qu.  This  member  certainly  has  not  been  ^'/of- 
tidious^'  in  his  opposition  to  ministers.  His  name  does  not  appear 
on  any  division  in  favor  of  Economy  or  Retrenchments.  We  fear 
he  is  one  of  those  men  who  would  not  scruple  to  relieve  agriculture 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  But  let  him  be  ad* 
vised,  such  attempts  would  be  dishonest — and  honesty  is  the  best 
policy ;  hugging  Mr.  Cobbett  as  the  a^culturist's  friend  one  daj, 
and  quibbling  himself  out  of  the  hug,  in  a  letter  to  the  Courier,  a 
few  days  after,  are  inconsistencies  that  grew  out  of  his  political  po- 
sition. Let  him  change  that  position  :  let  him  support  measures 
of  general  benefit,  and  he  will  have  done  all  that  can  be  done  to 
improve  the  situation  of  the  Landed  Interest. 

Arundel,  R.  Blakb.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax. 
His  name  does  not  appear  on  Cath.  Emanc.  division.  Did  not 
vote  f.  red.  of  any  Est.  or  Estab. 

Lord  Bury.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  rep. of 
taxes,  and  red.  of  Est.  and  Estab. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

Bramber.  J.Irving.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.  ;  ag..  Cath.  Emanc. 
Never  voted  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes,  or  red.  of  any  Est.  or  Estab. 
Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

W.  WiLBERFORCE.  Voted  f.  Qu.'s  name  to  the  Liturgy,  yet, 
voted  ag.  censure  of  ministers  f.  their  proceedings  ag.  her  Majesty. 
Voted  f.  the  rep.  of  Malt  tax  ;*  voted  once  f.  a  small  red.  of 
Army ;  voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  Did  not  vote  ag.  the  Grant  to  D. 
of  Clarence.  The  world  is  so  entirely  at  a  loss  to  make  you  out, 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  that  we  are  quite  sure  that  a  pamphlet  entitled 

An  Attempt  to  discover  what  Mr.  Wilberforce  is,"  would  have  a 
rapid  sale ;  and,  if  we  thought  we  could  eventually  arrive  at  any 
safe  or  reasonable  conclusion,  we  would  immediately  set  about 
writing  on^  ourselves.  But  he  will  be  a  bold  man,  in  our  mind, 
who  shall  aim  at  unravelling  such  a  mystery.  We  are  only  satisfied 
of  this  one  thing,  viz.  that  he  is  chiefly  made  up  of  cant.  But  then 
he  cants  with  such  a  vicissitude  of  variety,  (as  Mr.  Canning  would 

ters^  and  that  tax  they  would  soon  have  again.  Had  there  been  any  relief 
afforded  to  the  country?  What  advantage  had  it  derived  from  the  peace? 
Had  any  deduction  been  made  this  year?  He  stated,  from  firm  conviction, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  things  to  go  on  as  they  were— TAc  taxes  had  riien 
to  an  amount  that  would  prove  the  absolute  ruin  of  the  country  J* 

»  He  voted  for  the  imposition  of  the  three  millions  of  new  Taxes,  and  for 
the  Grant  of  10,0001.  a  year  to  the  Duke  ofYork,  in  1819 ;  and  once  by  mis- 
take that  year,  voted  on  the  right  side^  but  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  vote 
over  again. 
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Mj)  Bometimes  to  one  tune  and  sometimes  to  another,  that  this 
conviction  does  not  help  us  a  jot  in  our  enquiry.  We  understand 
Mr.  Buxton  perfectly  well — he  is  a  consistent  man  ;  Mr.  L.  Keck 
deals  in  fewer  professions,  and  is  in6nitely  more  bearable, — but 
really,  Mr.  Wilberforce^  should  you  die  to-morrow,  we  should  say. 
It  is  well, — ^pray  do  not  drop  your  mantle  in  your  flight  Heaven- 
wards."" 

Chichester.  Rt.  Hon.  W.  Huskisson.  In  Office.  Voted  f. 
Cath.  Emanc. 

Lord  G.  Lennox.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag.theQu.  Did 
not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab.  Voted  ag.  rep. 
of  Malt  tax. 

Chinstead,  East.  Lord  Strathaven,  Hon.  C.Jenkinson. 
Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  the  Qu.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of 
taxes^  or  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

Hastings.  J.  Dawkins,  Hon.  J.  W.  Scott.  Voted  ag.  the 
Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red.  of 
Est.  or  Estab.  Hon.  J.  W.  Scott,  voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc,  and  f. 
Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  J.  Dawkins'  name  does  not  appear  on 
the  divisions  on  either  of  these  subjects. 

Horsham.  R.  Hurst.  Voted  once  f.  red.  of  Army ;  f.  the 
Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax. 

•  We  are  speaking  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  public  character  only*— His  meri- 
torious exertions  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade,  are,  nevertheless,  remem- 
bered to  his  honor.  But  one  brilliant  action  will  not  redeem  a  life  of  mis- 
chief. His  example  and  declamations  have  been  morally  and  politically 
most  injurious  to  his  country ;  this  may  seem  a  bold  assumtion,  but  the 
abuse  of  the  best  things  is  the  most  prejudicial,  and  he  who  distorts  Religion 
as  he  has  done,  cannot  fail  to  demoralize  the  nation  where  it  is  established. 
He  has  nearly  pulled  down  a  sober  faith  to  enthrone  cant ;  and  we  shrink 
not  from  avowing  our  firm  belief,  that  in  after  times,  he  will  be  better  known 
by  the  title  of  Restorer  of  Puritanism,  than  that  of  Abolisher  of  the  Slave 


Mr.  Wilberforce  is  in  the  habit  of  hurling  at  Mr.Tierney,  on  every  avail- 
able opportunity,  the  epithet  of  party  man.  "  Eheu  Quam  temere  in  nosmet 
legem  sancimus  iniquam The  only  difference  between  him  and  Mr.  T.  is 
this,  Mr.  T.  professes  himself  to  be  what  he  is,  and' Mr.  W.  does  not.  Let 
any  one  read  Mr.  Wilberforce's  letter  to  Talleyrand,  in  which  he  shamelessly 
strives  to  give  to  Mr.  Pitt  the  glory  so  noblyj  earned  by  his  rival ;  the  lat- 
ter he  refers  to  incidentally,  as  a  zealous  co-operator  with  his  friend  the 
Heaven-born  Pilot.  Co-operator ! !  He  might  with  as  much  justice  designate 
Achilles  as  the  co-operator  of  Patroclus.  Yet  C.  J.  Fox  was  the  very  achiever 
of  the  triumph  for  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  indeed  fought,  but  towards 
which  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  contented  to  contribute  only  the  heartless  aid  of  a 


£et  any  one  read  Mr.  W.'s  speech,  and  mark  the  vote  that  followed  his 

Sieech  on  the  Peace  of  1814 ;  let  any  one  call  to  mind  his  motion  on  the 
ueen's  question,  in  1820,  and  he  will  not  ask  for  fresh  testimonies  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce's  being  a  party  man. ' 


Trade. 
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Sir  J.  Au3R£Y>  Bart  A  long  trie^  and  cQoaisteffifc  friend  to 
liberty.  This  ge^tlemaais  80  years  of  age,  and  consequendy 
eaonot  attend  so  constantly  as  be  has  done.  He  has  the  merit  of 
having  opposed  both  the  Ameriean  and  French  war^  and  Mn  Pitt's 
and  the  present  Ministry's  gagging  bills.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  and 
whenever  he  was  able  to  attend^  f.  retrenchment  and  ag.  a  staiuling 
Army.  We  believe  he  is  the  Father  of  the  House  of  CocnnAons. 
Such  a  man 

Claims  a  reverence  in  his  shortening  day 
That  'tis  an  honor  and  a  joy  to  pay. 

Lewes.  Sir  J.  Shelley,  Bart.  Voted  ag.  Catb.  Enianc. ;  did 
not  vote  f.  the  Qu.^  or  f.  any  retrenchments ;  voted  f.  rep.  of 
House  and  Window  duties,  Husbandry  Horse  tax,  and  Malt  tax. 

Sir.  G.  Shiffner.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath.  Emaac. 
Never  voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red.  of  Estab, 

Midhurst.  A.  Smith,  J.  Smith.  Voted  ag.rep.  of  Malt  tax; 
voted  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence;  f.  red.  of  Est. ;  f.  Cadi. 
Emanc,  both  we  believe,  ^agh  only  Mr.  J«  Smith's  name  is  on 
tbe  list. 

Rye.  P.  Brown.  Voted  ag*  theQu. ;  ag.  rep.  of  the  Malt  fax. 
Never  voted  f.  retrenchment,  or  rep.  of  taxes ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc 

J.  BoDSON.  Voted  ag.  theQu.;  ag.  rep.  of  the  Malt  tax; 
f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Never  voted  f.  re- 
trenchment, or  rep.  of  taxes. 

Seaford.  Hon.  G.  W.  Ellis.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Grant 
to  D.  of  Clarence ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  f.  Cat.h.  Emanc«  Never 
voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red. 

C.  B.  Ellis.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  rep.  of 
Malt  tax.  Never  voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  red. 

Shoreham.  Sir  C.  Burrell.  Voted  f.  rep.  of  Husbandry 
Horse  tax;  £.  Lord  A.  Hamilton's  motion  on  Barons  of  Exch.  in 
Scot.;  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc,  Never  voted  f.  any  red. 
of  Expenditure. 

J.  M.  Lloyd.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  rep.  of 
taxes,  and  red. 

Steymng.\  G.  R.  Phillips.  Voted  f.  tbe  Qu.;  f.  Catb. 
Emanc;  f,  Ved.  twice.  Votes  well,  but  does  not  attend  often 
enough. 

Lord  H.  J.  K.  Howard.  His  name  is  not  on  any  divisions 
to  which  we  refer — ^nor  do  we  see  reason  for  believing  that  he  ever 
attended  during  either  of  the  Sessions. 

Winchelsea.  H.  Brougham,  L.  Concannon.  Voted  f. 
Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  the  Qu. ; «  f.  red. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D,  of  Clarence; 

*  if  r.  Brougham,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  H.  Baring,  and  others,  did  not  vo^ 
for  the  repeal  of  taxes,  but  always  strenuously  endeavoured     enforce  re^ 
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very  tocellent  members.  Mr.  Brouglmm's  Speecli  on  Droits  of 
Admiralty  (May  5,  1826,)  is  unanswerable:  he  exerted  himself 
very  meritoriously  to  procure  a  diminution  of  the  Civil  List  Grant 
in  1820,  and  umntermittinglj  supported  Mr.  Hume  (as  did  also 
his  colleague)  during  the  whole  of  last  Session.  The  Electors  of 
Westmorland  will  be  fortunate  if  they  can  rescue  themselves  fironi 
their  present  thraldom,  to  secure  such  a  man  for  their  representa- 
tife. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

County.  D.  S.  Dug  dale.  Voted  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Cla* 
reoce ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 
Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  red, 

P.  LawlEy.  Did  not  vote  f.  her  Majesty's  name  to  Liturgy* 
Voted  f.  rep.  of  Husbandry  Horse  tax ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  f. 
Cath.  Emanc.  Never  f.  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. ;  f.  Select  Com- 
mittee on  conduct  of  Sherifif  of  Dublin. 

Coventry.  P.  Moors^  G.  Ellicb.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f. 
Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  rep.  of  taxes  and  red. ;  P.  Moore,  voted  ag. 
Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

Warwick.  Sir  C.  Greville.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt^^tax;. 
ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  red.  of  Est.  or 
Estab.   Did  not  vote  f.  the  Qu. 

C.  Mitts.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  the  Malt  tax ;  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.. 
Cath.  Emanc.    Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

WESTMORELAND. 

County.  Viscount  Lowther,  Hon.  H.  C.  Lowther.  Iu- 
wably  voted  with  ministers;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Jpplehy.  A.  J.  Dalrymple.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath. 
Ettmnc. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes^  or 
red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

T.  Creevey.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
My  how  Mr.  Creevey  voted  on  other  matters ;  his  conduct  is  a|>- 
preciatcd*— he  has  his  reward.  He  and  Mr.  Hume  are  the  Castor 
and  Pollux  of  the  political  arena.  We  recommend  Mr.  Creevey's 
^ch  on  Committee  of  Supply  (April  6,  iSfif,)  to  general  atten- 
tion. His  Pamphlets,  entitled  "  Guide  to  the  Electors  of  Great 
Britain/'  and  "  Remarks  on  the  last  Session  of  Parliament/'  pub- 
fehed  by  Ridgwdy,  do  him  great  credit,  and  should  be  read  by  all 

trenchment.  Voting  for  the  repeal  of  a  tax  sounds  very  imposingly,  but 
really  is  fiu-,.very  fai^  ffom  indicative  #f  opposition  to  the  extravs^ant  dc- 
"^aadsof  ministw* 
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who  wish  to  know  the  composition  and  conduct  of  that  body  which 
Mr.  Canning  praised  for    working  well/' 

WILTS. 

County.  J.  Ben  EXT.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax, 
and  Husbandry  Horse  tax;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence;  f.  Cath. 
Emanc.    A  very  valuable  member.    F.  retrenchment  always. 

J.  D.  AsTLE  Y.  Voted  ag*  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  r^. 
only  of  Malt  tax;  never  f.  retrenchment. 

Bedwin*  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  NicholLi  J.  J.  Buxton.  Voted 
ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or 
red.  of  Est.  or  Estab;   J.  J.  Buxton  voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  (ax. 

Calne.  Hon.  J.  Abbrcrombt,  J.  Macdonald.  Voted  f. 
the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  and  red.  of  Est.  and 
Estab. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

Chippenham.  W.  A.  Maddocks.  Voted  f.  Mr.  Brougham's 
motion  on  Droits  of  Admiralty ;  voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  did  not  vote  f. 
rep.  of  taxes,  or  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab.  His  name  does  not  ap- 
pear on  the  division  on  Cath.  Emanc.  Bill. 

J.  R.  Grosset.  Voted  f.  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  on  Droits 
of  Admiralty  ;  voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or 
red.  of  ^t.  or  Estab.  His  name  does  not  appear  on  division  on 
Cath.  Emanc.  Bill. 

Cricklade.  J.  Pitt.  Voted  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax,  and  Hus- 
bandry Horse  tax ;  ag.  the  Qu. ;  did  not  vote  f.  red.  of  Est.  or 
Estab. ;  voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

R.  Gordon.  Attended  very  well,  and  voted  always  on  the 
popular  side.   Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Devizes^  J.  Pearce.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  Grant  to 
D.  of  Clarence ;  never  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. ; 
voted  ag.  the  Qu. 

T.  G.  EsTcouRT.  Do.,  do. ;  except  that  he  voted  ag.  rep.  of 
Malt  tax. 

Dozmton.  Hon.  B.  Bouverib,  Sir  T.  Pechell.  Voted 
ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  rep.  of  the  Malt  tax ;  never 
f.  any  rep.  of  taxes  or  retrenchment.  Sir  T.  Pechell  voted  f.  Grant 
to  D.  of  Clarence. 

Heytesbury.  E.  H.  A'Court,  H.  Handley.  Voted  ag- 
.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  the  rep.  of  the  Malt  tax ;  never 
f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red.  of  Estab.  ^ 

Hindan*  Hon.  F.  Calthobpe.  Voted  f.  Lord  A.  Hamil- 
ton's motion  on  Barons  of  Exch. ;  f.  red. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc* ;  sg* 
the  Qu. 

J.  Plumeb.  Voted  ag.  rep*  of  Malt  tax;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.; 
did  not  vote  f.  the  Qu. ;  never  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  red. 
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LudgerdutU.  S.  Graham.  Unless  it  be  a  mistake  for  the 
late  member  for  St.  Ives,  this  young  gentleman  seems  at  all  events 
to  have  got  out  of  leading  strings.  He  voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  red. 
and  rep.  of  taxes;  f.  Select  Committee  on  conduct  of  Sheriff  of 
Chester ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  We  believe  it  really  is  Sir  James's  son, 
his  only  son,  who  thus  dares  to  disbelieve  in  the  virtues  of  ministers. 

Lord  Brecknock.  Voted  always  f.  ministers.  His  name 
does  not  appear  on  the  Cath.  Emanc.  division.' 

Marlmesbury.  C.Forbes.  Voted  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  f. 
red. ;  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

W.  Leake.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.  We  cannot  trace  his  attend- 
ance on  any  other  questions  to  which  we  refer. 


CtA.  Emanc. ;  never  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  red. 

Hon.  J.  WoDEHousE.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence; 
ag.  theQu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc;  never  f.  rep.  of  any  taxes,  or  f. 
rd. 

SofMOT,  New.  Lord  Folkestone.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f. 
Cath.  Einanc.,  we  believe,  though  his  name  is  not  on  division ;  f. 
red.  and  rep.  of  taxes;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

W.W.  Wyndham.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc; 
never  f.  red.  or  rep.  of  taxes ;  f.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on  Civil  List 
Revenues. 

Sarunif  Old.  J.Alexander.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence;  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  f.  Cath.  Emanc 
Never  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red.  • 

J. D.  Alexander.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ; 
ag.  the  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  never  f.  any  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

Westbury.  P.  J.  Miles.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.  We  cannot 
trace  his  attendance  on  any  other  questions  to  which  we  refer. 

Sir  M.  M.  Lopez.  Does  not  seem  to  have  attended  since  hb 
release.   •  .  . 

Wihm.  J..  H.  Penruddock.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag: 
Cath.  Emanc ;  f .  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  never  f.  any  retrenchments. 

R.  Sheldon.  Does  not  appear  to  have  attended  on  any  ques- 
tion to  which  we  refer,  at  least    nulla  vestigia." 

Wootton  Basset.  G.  Phillips.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f. 
theQtt.;  f.  red. 

H^Twiss.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  f*  Cath.  Emanc ;  f.  Grant  to 
D.  of  Clarence.    Never  f.  any  red. 


Voted  ag. .  the  Qu. ;  ag. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


'  We  hope  he  has  given  Lord  Stowell  many  a  good  dinner  in  return  for 
nul^rdship's  exertions  in  the  spring  of  1320.  • 
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rep.  of  the  Malt  tax ;  did  not  tote,    r9p«  of  tsixes,  or  red.  of  &t 
or  Estab.    His  name  is  not  on  the  division  on  Cath.  EJoianc. 

Sir  T,  E.  WiNNiNGTON.    Voted  f.  the  Qu» ;  his  name  is  not 
on  division  on  Cath«  Emanc  ;  Sir  T.  £.W»  voted  f.  red*j  and  | 
otherwise  well,  when  be  attended^  which  was  not  often  enough. 
,  Bewdley*    W.  A.  Roberts.   There  is  a  W.  A.  Robarts,  who 
voted  fv  rep..of  Malt  tsix.    Is  that  W,  A.  Roberts  of  Bewdley? 
We  suspect  it  is  merely  an  prror  of  the  press  for  A.  W.  Robarts. 
We  do  not  find  the  name  of  Roberts  on  any  division  to  which  we 
refer.    Are  we  to  congratulate  the  Hon.  Gentleman  on  the  philo^  | 
sophic  doubts  which  he  entertains  of  the  usefulness  of  the  House 
of  Commons  f 

Dr^oitwich.  ,  Lord  Sexton.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.  ;  f.  Cath. 
Emanc;  one  of  Mr.  Hume's  phalanx.;  ag.  Grant  to  D.of  Cla<^ 
rence.    A  very  valuable  representative. 

J.  FoLSY.    Since  dead. 

Evesham*  Sir  C.  Cockbrell.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emam.; 
.1^.  rep.  of  M.alt  tax;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence;  and  ag.  the 
Qu. ;  he  did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes^  or  f.  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

J.  E.  R.  BouGHTON.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  f.  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  on 
Droits  of  Admiralty ;  f.  red. 

Leomineter.    Lord  Hot  ham.    Voted  ag.  rep.  of  M^alt  tax; 
rep.  of  Husbandry  Horse  tax;  f*  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence;  ag. 
Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  tlie  Qu. ;  once  f.  red. 

SirW.  C.  Fairlie.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.;  ' 
f.  rep. of  the  Malt  tax;  never  f.  red. 

Worcester  •  Col.  Da  vies.  A  most  conscientious  exemplary 
member;  voted  ag.  Cath^  Emanc. ;  f.  the  Qu.  It  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  say  more.  Worcester  may  be  proud  of  such  a  repre* 
sentative.  ; 

Lord  Deerhurst.   Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc#;  ag.  the  Qu,; 
it  would  be  equally  super6uous  to  say  more  of  his  parliamentary  : 
proceedings ;  they  mi^y  be  safely  guessed  to  differ  very  materially  j 
from  those  of  his  colleague. 

YORKSHIRE. 

County.   S.  WoRTLEY.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax  ;  ag.  the  : 

Qu.   Never  voted  in  favor  of  any  red.  of  Est  or  Estab.,  or  f,  rep.  of  | 

any  taxes  but  the  Wool  tax ;  in  favor  of  Cath.  Emanc'  When-  we  i 
find  Mr.  S.  W.  voting  for  the  rep.  of  the  Wool  tax,  we  know  very 

well,  without  waiting  for  proofs,  that  he  will  nevertheless  vote  for  ' 

I 

»  Voted  in  1819,  for  the  three  millions  of  new  taxes ;  against  enquiry  into  i 
the  State  of  the  Nation ;  for  grant  of  10,0001.  a  year  to  tte  Duke  of  York*  ! 
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die  same  amoUDt  on  the  Estimate ;  that  he  will  support  the  same  ex- 
travagant Establishments  of  ministers  as  before.  He  is  ready  at  a 
secret  meeting,  at  Ld.  Liverpool's,  or  his  more  intimate  friend  Ld. 
Londonderry's,  to  pledge  himself,  and  all  whom  he  can  influence,  to 
assist  in  the  imposition  of  any  new  burdens  :  he  is  ready,  nay,  de- 
sirous, for  it  is  one  of  his  delights,  no  less  than  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Bankes,  to  come  forward  in  die  House  after  this  private  rehearsal^ 
and  pour  forth  his  patriotic  soul  in  deliberate  disavowals  of  any  tie 
but  that  of  principle.  If  he,  and  that  amiable  Brick  and  Plaster 
Economist,''  Mr.  Bankes,  and  Sir  T.  Acland,  had  voted  an  address 
to  the  King  praying  the  restoration  of  her  Majesty's  name  to  the 
Liturgy,  instead  of  supporting  the  unfeeling,  unmanly;  proposition 
of  the  member  for  Bramber,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
country  would  have  been  spared  the  exhibition  of  such  an  outrage 
on  all  justice  as  the  late  Queen's  trial.'  What  but  party  spirit  of' 
the  most  reckless,  disgusting  sort,  could  have  prevented  them  i 

Lord  Milton.  The  character  and  conduct  of  his  Lordship  is 
as  much  opposed  to  that  of  his  colleague  as  possible ;  Lord  Milton 
voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence; 
f.  red.  and  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax. 

j^ldborough.  H.  Fynes.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Gath, 
Emanc. ;  never  voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes^  or  red.  of  any  E^t.  or  Estab. 

G.  C.  Antkobus.*  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  never  f.  rep.  of  taxes, 
or  reduction  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

Beverky.  J.  Wharton.  Voted f.  Select  Committee  on  con- 
duct of  Sheriff  of  Chester ;  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  rep.  of 
taxes^  and  red.  of  Est.  and  Estab.,  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

G.  L.  Fox.  Voted  f.  Select  Committee  on  ccmduct  of  Sheriff 
of  Dublin;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  f.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cadi.  Emanc; 
did  not  vote  f.  red.  oi  Est.  or  Estab. 
Boroushbridge.    G.  Munday.    Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc; 


H.  Dawkins.  In  Office.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Heydon.  R.  Farrand.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  the  Qu.; 
f.  rep.  of  taxes,  and  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence. 

J.  Baillie.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc  ;  f.  the  Q«.  Voted  f.  two 

"  In  which  the  evidence  of  foreigners,  who  felt  no  responsibility,  (the  only 
saf<^ard  of  innocence,  the  only  guarantee  of  truth)  who  ran  no  risk  of 
pumshment — for  to  whom  were  they  amenable— who  were  actually  de- 
pendent on  perjury  for  their  compensation  and  ' pay,  was  admitted  and 
greedily  credited. 

•  Mr.  Ahtrobus's  name  does  not  appear  on  the  division  on  Cath.  Em^nc. 
Bill. 


Estab. 
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motions  of  Mr.  Hume'ii ;  voted  f;  lep,  of  Malt  tax ;  voted  f.  Gmt 
to  the  D.  of  Clarence. 

.  Kingston-upon-HMlL  J.  Mitchell.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag. 
Gatb.  Emanc.  Never  voted  f.  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab'.,  or  rep.  of 
taxes.  We  suspect  that  Mr.  M.  is  a  sort  of  Galleo — ^*  who  cares 
for  none  of  these  things and  therefore  seldom  attends.  Perhaps 
he  thinks  Hull  to  be  sufficiently  honored  by  his  condescending  to 
represent  it. 

D.  Sykbs,  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  red.;  and  attends  regidarly. 
Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

Krtaresborough.  Rt.iHon.  G.  Tieeney.  Voted  f.  Cath. 
Emanc.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say*  more  of  this  gentleman's  parlia- 
mentary conduct ; — but  we  subjoin  the  following  speech  which  he 
delivered  in  a  debate  on  the  Queen's  Annui^  Bill,  Feb.  12, 18£1  : 

He  was  unwilling  to  produce  at  that  moment  any  grave  discu^- 
sion,  but  he  trusted  his  silenee  would  not  subsequendy  be  thrown 
in  his  teeth,  or  that  he  should  be  considered  by  that  silence,  pledged 
to  «ny  admission  either  that  the  grant  was  too  large  or  too  small." 

Ex  uno  disce  omnes/' — He  was  unwilling  not  only  ^*  at  that  mo- 
ment/' but  ever  after  to  deliver  any  opinion  on  the  grant.  Wbjf? 
we;  ask. 

.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh.  The  most  powerful  speaker  in  the 
House.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  his  votes.  We  recommend  to 
general  attention  his  speech  on  the  Alien  Bill,  June  1,  l820.-^Tbat 
the  proudest  distinction  of  England,  viz.  that  of  its  being  a  land  of 
refqge,  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  odious  principle  of  a  holy  alli- 
ance, is  one  of  the  most  decided  and  most  appalling  proofs  of  our 
degeneracy  from  the  noble  spirited  hospitality  of  our  ancestors. 
What  has  become,  of  that  constitutional  jealousy  of  police  restraiots 
which  used  to  distinguish  us  from  every  other  country  i  What  has 
become  of  that  religious  veneration  of  national  prejudice,  that 
who]esome  antipathy  to  politics  of  foreign  growth,  that  used  to  con- 
stitute^ the  glory,  because  they  were  the  elements  of  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  Great  Britain? 

MaUon.  Lord  Duncan non,  J.  C.Ramsden.  Voted  f.the 
Qu,  Always  supported  Mr.  Hume.  Lord  D.'s  ndme  is  not  on 
Cath.  Emanc.  division ;  but  we  believe  he  voted  f.  Mr.  Pluokett's 
motion,  as  did  Mr.  Ramsden. 

'Northallerton.  H.  Pierse.  Voted  f.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on 
Collection  of  Revenue ;  ag.  Barrack  Agreement  Bill ;  f.  the  Qu*; 
f.  Cath.  Emanc.    Did  not  vote  f.  red.  or  rep.  of  taxes* 

Hon.  W.  S.  Lascelles.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.  We  cannot 
trace  his  attendance  any  further. 

Fontejract.  Lord  Pollington.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  the 
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rep.  of  Malt'tax.  His  name  it  not  on  the  Cadi.  Emanc.  division. 
Never  voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  f.  red, 

.  T.  HoLDswoRTH.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  rep.  of  the  Malt 
tax  ;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.  Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  f.  red. 

Richmond.  T.  Dun  das,  S.  M.  Barrett.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ; 
f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  rep.  of  taxes  and  f.  red.  T.  Dundas  voted  ag. 
Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Mr.  Barrett  was  one  of  Mr.  Hume's 
phalanx. 

Rippott.  Rt.  Hon.  F.  Robinson.  In  Office.  Voted  f.  Cath. 
Emanc. 

6.  Gipps.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  f.  red. ; 
ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  His  name  is  not  on  Cath.  Emanc. 
<fivision. 

Scarborough.  Rt.  Hon.  M.  Sutton.  Speaker;  has  not  voted 
except  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.,  we  believe. 

Hon.  £.  Phipps.  In  Office.   Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Tkirsk.  R.  Frankland.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  once  f.  red.; 
f.  Cath.  Emanc.  Did  Hot  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes.  Yet  voted  other- 
wise well. 

R.  G.  Russell.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.*  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag. 
Barrack  Agreement  Bill ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  once  f.  Red.  of 
Army. 

York.  M.  Wyvill,  R.  Chaloner.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. 
Both,  we  believe,  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  the  letter's  name  however 
does  not  appear.  F.  red.,  and  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Mr.  Chaloner 
voted  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  We  do  not  find  Mr.  WyviU's 
name  on  the  division. 


malts. 

Anglesea.  Earl  of  Uxbridge.  A  pretty  sort  of  a  senatorial 
gentleman  this^.  Whenever,  howeVer,  (suffice  it  to  say  of  such  a 
representative)  he  was  present  on  a  division,  he  voted  in  favor  of 
ministers. 

Beaumaris.  T.  F.  Lewis.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  ag.  the 
Qu.;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  red. 
of  Est.  or  Estab. 

Breconshire.  T.  Wood.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  f.  Grant  to  D. 
(^f  Clarence;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never  votwl  f.  any  rep.  of 
taxes  or  red. 

Brecon.  G.  G.  Morgan.    Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  Cath. 
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£niaoe» ;  ag,  rep.  of  Malt  tajt.  Never  voted  any  rep.  of  fakes  or 
red.  Did  not  vote  ag.  the  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

Cardiganshire,  W.  E.  Powell.  Voted  ag.  C^tth.  Enianc.;  ag. 
the  Qu.  Never  voted  f.  rep,  of  taxes  or  red. 

Cardisan*  P.  Pbyse.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath.  Eiminc. ; 
f«  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on  Collection  of  Revenue ;  ag.  the  Malt 
Duty  BUI,  (February  14th,  1821) ;  f.  red. ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax. 

Carmarthenshire.  Hon.  G.  Rice.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag. 
Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence ;  f.  ^lect  Conmittee 
on  conduct  of  Sheriff  of  Chester.  Never  voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes. 
Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax  ;  f.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  f.  submitting 
Ordnance  Est.  in  detail ;  f.  red. 

Carmarthen.  J.  J  on  es.  Did  not  vote  oa  any  question  to  which 
we  refer;  if  he  attended  at  all. 

Caernarvonshire.  Sir  R.  Williams.  Voted  f.  Mr.  Greevey's 
motion,  April  30th,  1821.  We  cannot  trace  his  attendance  on  an; 
bther  question  to  which  we  refer. 

Caernarvon.  Hon.  Sir  C.  Paget.  In  Office.  His  name  is  not 
on  Cath.  Emanc.  division. 

Denbighshire.  Sir  W.  W.  Wynne.  Did  not  vote  f.  the  Qu. 
Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  f.  Lord  A.  Hamil- 
ton's motion  on  Barons  of  Exch.  in  Scot.  Did  not  vote  ag.  Grant 
to  J),  of  Clarence.  Did  not  vote  f.  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

Denbigh.  J.  W.  Griffith.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath. 
Emanc. ;  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  and  red.  of  Est.  and  Estab, ;  ag*  Grant  to 
D.  of  Clarence ;  f.  Select  Committees  on  conduct  of  Sheriffs  of 
Chester  and  Dublin ;  constantly  supported  Mr.  Hume. 

Flintshire.  Sir  T.  Mostyn.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  the 
Qu. ;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes, 
or  red.  of  Est.  or  Estab. 

Mint.  Sir  E.  P.  Lloyd.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  die  Qu.; 
f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Voted  once  f.  red.  of  Army ;  f.  Mr.  Hume's 
motion  on  Civil  List. 

Neither  of  these  members  attended  of  tenenough ;  when  present 
Aey  voted  well. 

Glamorganshire.  Sir  C.Cole.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.Cath. 
Emiuw:. ;  f.  Select  Committee  on  conduct  of  Sheriff  of  Dubliu. 
Never  voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  red. 

Cardiff.  W.  Lewis.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  the  rep.  of  Malt 
tax.  Never  voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  red.  The  county  of  Glamor- 
ganshire, or  the  electors  of  Cardiff,  might  as  well  return  two  Sine- 
core  holders,  as  their  present  members. 

Merionethshire.  Sir  R.  Vaughan.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.  We 
cannot  trace  his  attendance  any  further. 

County  Monmouth.  Sir  C.  Morgan.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.; 
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ag.  Cathi  Emanc.  N^vet  foted  f.  rep»  of  taxes  or  red^  Dki  not 
vote  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence^ 

Lord  G.  C«  Somerset.   In  Office.   Voted  ag.  Catb.  Emanc. 

Monmouth  Town.  Mafc}.  of  W orcsster*  Voted  dwviya  with 
ministers ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc^ 

Montgomeryshire.  C.  W.  Wynn.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Calh.  - 
Emanc. ;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.   Never  voted  f.  any  rep*  of 
taxes  or  red."    F.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on  Collection  of  Revenue. 

Montgomery.  H.  Clivb.   In  Office.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Hav^ordwest,  W.  H.  Scourfield.  Voted  f.  rep.  of  Malt 
tax ;  ag*  the  Qu. ;  his  name  is  not  on  Cath.  Emanc.  diviaion.  Did 
not  vote  f.  any  retrenchment  or  expenditure. 

Pembrokeshire.  Sir  J.  Owbn^  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.  Votes 
always  f.  ministers  when  present.  His  name  is  not  on  Cath.  Emanc. 
division. 

Pembroke.  J.H.Allen.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath.  Emanc; 
f.  rep.  of  taxes  and  red. 

Radnorshire.  W.  Wilkins.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  the 
Qu.  ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  and  except  that  he  did  not  vote  f.  Mr. 
Hume's  motion,  he  voted  well. 

Radnor.  R.Price.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  and  once  f.  small 
red.  of  the  Army  Est.,  but  we  do  not  find  hb  name  on  any  otiier 
division  to  which  we  refer. 


Aberdeenshire.  Hon.  W.  Gordon.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  the  D. 
of  Clarence;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax,  on ^ the  first  division^  and  ag.  the 
rep.  on  the  second  division ;  voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  never  f.  any  red. 
His  name  is  not  on  Cath.  Emanc.  division. 

Ayrshire.  Lt.  Gen.  Montgomery.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag* 
Cath.  Emanc.   Never  f.  rep,  of  any  taxes  or  f,  red. 

Ayr y Irvine,  S^c.  T.  Kennedy.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath* 
Emanc. ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax^  and  f.  red. 

'  It  is  worth/  of  remark,  thoush  not  matter  of  astonishment,  that  this 
gentleman  voted  in  1813  for  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  on  Droits  of  Admiralty, 
and  in  the  year  18^0  agtdnst  it.  In  18 19,  against  the  10,0001.  a  year  to  Duke 
of  York;  in  1831  for  the  arrears  to  Duke  of  Clarence.  If  the  comparison 
were  to  he  carried  further  it  would  only  exhibit  a  multif>lication  of  incon- 
sistencies, which  are  now  very  easily  accounted  tor.  He  is  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  fioard  of  Control. 
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.  ArgpleMre.  Lord  J.  D- £•  Cam^pbelx.  .Does  not s6€tm.4o 
have  attenaed  at  all  duriog  either  of  the  sessions^  at  least  /'  wUa 
vestigial." 

Banffshire.  Lord  Fifje.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence  ; 
f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never  f.  red.  His  name, is  notion  the  divisiQiis 
on  Cath.  EmanC;  or  the  Qu.'s  case.      ,  . 

BerwicJisJiire.  Sir  J.  Marjobibanks.  Vot^  f.  Grant  to.D, 
of  Clarence;  ag.  the  Qu.  In  the  printed  list  of  majority  and  mioor 
ritj  on  Marq.  of  Tavistock's  motion  on  the  Qu.'s  case,  it  is  hardly 
doubtful  that  Sir  J.  Marjoribanks  and  S.  Majoribanks^  h^tve  been 
made  to  chailge  places.  Did  not  vote  f.  any  rep.    taxes,  or  f.  redv 

Caithnessldre.  Lord  J.  Stuart.  Voted f.  the  (Ju. ;  f.  Catb« 
Emanc;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  f.  red. 

Cromartyshire.  Hon.  G.  P.^Campbei^l.  Has  he  attended  ftt 
all,  during  either  of  the  sessions  ?  "  Nulla  vestigia." 

ROYAL  BURGHS. 

Aberdeen,  Montrose,  Brechin,  Ifc.  District..  J.  Hume*.  Of  Ais 
exemplary  representative's  votes  it  is  unnecessary  to  say.  more  tfaaa 
that  he  supported.  Catholiq  Emancipation.  Heibas  done  more  for. 
the  country  in  one  session  than  the  Whig  party  since,  the, Fret^b 
revolution.  Mr.  Creevey  has  ably  persevered  in  a  similar  course^ 
and  it  vi^ould  be  invidious  and  unjust  to  say  more  in  praise  of  one 
than  the  other.  This  only  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  labor 
undergone  by  Mr.  .H.,  in  examining  all  the  Estimate  details  of  an 
administration  dependent  on  deceit  and  public  apathy  for  its  exis^ 
tence,  is  a  merit  which  he  can  appropris(te  exclusively  to  himself. 
On  looking  back  to  the  last  Parliamentary  campaign,  we  find  that 
there. were  only  fifteen  or  seventeen  members  who  regularly  sup- 
ported Mr.  H. ;— why  were  not  the  rest  of  the  175  members  of  the 
opposition  party  in  their  places  to  assist  him  i  what  are  we  to  thinic 
of  the  characters  of  men,  who,  on  their  own  showing,  could  attend 
night  and  night,  when  Uie  subject  to  be  debated  merely  involved 
the  dismissal  of  ministers,  and  their  own  admission  to  power,  but 
who  absented  themselves  whenever  questions  on  which  the  relief 
and  real  welfare  of  the  country  depended,  was  to  be  conjsidered  i 
What  are  we  to  think,  but  that  the  calculations  of  party  ha^  super- 
seded the  ardor  of  patriotism. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  H.  intends  to  devote  his  attention  chiefly 
in  the  ensuing  session,  to  the  expenditure  of  the  colonies.  We  take 
the  liberty  of  requesting  him  not  to  forget  the  importance  of  calling 
for  a  revision  of  the  Civil  List.  He  did  not  let  the  Grant  pass  v^iih- 
out  exerting  himself  to  procure  a  diminution  in  its  amount;  and 
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pfopeflj  remarked,  Mudi  as  be  admired  the  system  of  this 
omim^,  be  tboi^^t  tbere  was  nothing  that  could  not  be  bought  too 
dear,  iad  he  believed  the  civil  govemikient  of  this  country  was  too 
dear.  If  minist^  meant  any  Aing  by  economy,  they  ought  to  be- 
gn  with  the  first  great  establishment  of  the  country.  The  Ci^ 
list  had  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  the  ^average  of  1816  was 
gieater  than  that  of  the  preceding  years ;  that  was  the  greatest 
fmod  of  expenditurei  and  the  reduction  in  the  expenditure,  to- 
gether with  the  return  to  cash  payments,  had  since  increased  the 
table  of  money,  some  said  35  per  cent.^  and  he  believed  at  least 
25  per  cent.  To  pn^|K>se,  therefore,  to  give  850,000/.  as  in  18 16, 
was  eauivaknt  to  proposing  1,000,000^  sterling  now.  To  begin 
with  tne  first  establishment  in  the  country  was,  therefore,  the  duty 
of  mioiaters.  Although  they  wer^ above  the  example  of  any 
neighbouring  country,  yet  they  would  do  well  to  consider,  that  in  a 
ocaghbouring  country  ministers  had  proposed  such  a  reduction  as. 
mimstera  in  this  country  ought  to  adopt.  If  ministers  did  not  act 
so,  they  would  in  fact  add  250,000/:  ^o  the  establishment  of  1816. 

,  The  committees  of  1804, 1812^  and  1816,  had  ascribed  the  increase 
eC^pMse  in  his  Majesty's  household  to  the  rise  of  prices  of  all 
Muds.  A  reduction  of  prices  would  be  the  necessary  consequence 
af  n  return  to  cash  payments,  and  therefore  the  establishment  of  the 
Giiil  list  Ott|^t  to  be  accordingly  reduced.    He,  for  one,  con- 

i  aiikwd  tlM  present  mode  of  proceeding  wrong  in  principle ;  it  was 
doing  justice  to  the  House  or  to  the  country.  So  far,  therefore, 
from  keeping  their  fdedge  to  that  House  and  to  the  country,  ministers 
hid  viimted  it  to  both.  All  be  could  do  waa  to  protest  against 
mck  a  proceeding.  He  approved  highly  of  what  the  hon.  member 
for  Winchelsea  had  said  the  first  night  on  the  subject  of  the  here- 
ditary revenues;  for  no  money  ought  to  be  given  to  the  crown  but 
wM  was  under  the  control  of  that  house.  Inquiry  had  formerly 
baen  resisted  upon  this  subject;  and  it  was  always  said  to  them, 
'Wait  till  a  change  takes  place,  and  then  you  may  enter  freely  into 
Jaqwy*'  This  bad  been  the  bargain  made  with  the  house ;  but, 
aow  that  the  change  had  taken  place,  no  inquiry  was  allowed. 

In  1815-16,  when  an  inquiry  into  the  Civil  List  was  called  for, 
it  was  abut  out,  and  they  were  then  told,  that  a  time  would  occur 
when  it  would  be  proper  to  investigate  the  hereditary  revenues,  and 
those  branches  over  which  the  House  had  no  control.  The  House 
had,  therefore^  a  right  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
Up^s.  s^pjarat^  hereditary  revenues;  the  revenue,  for  instance,  de- 
riyid  from  Scotland,  which  produced  8O9OOO/.  or  90,000/.;  the 
of  the  Admiralty;  the  sums  received  from  the  4}  per  cent, 
duties;  and  the  monies  collected  in  Gibraltar.  Consistently  with 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  estimates  laid  before  the  House 
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should  be  of  the  hiost  cconoiwieal  descriptiorn ;  hat  he  irorfd  - 
tend,  that  the  estimates  now  submitted  to  their  consideratioa 
of  the  most  extravagant  kind."  Mr.  Tiemej  too,  made  the 
very  pertinent  observations  on  the  same  occasion.  He  kmm 
nothing  from  auAority,  but  it  was  a  common  proverb,  that  y4m 
every  body  said  must  be  true  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  wowM  Aiy 
man  deny,  that  his  late  Majesty  died  worth  a  great  deal  of  property? 
This  property  must  have  been  saved  out  of  tl^  Civil  Last;*  and  wti 
the  Country  to  be  saddled  with  a  heavy  Civil  List,  in  orddr  to  emUe 
the  King  to  make  savings  f  True  it  was,  that  fai»  late  Maj^t^  tmi 
a  rarge  family  to  provide  for,  but  no  such  motive  existed  in  the 
present  case.  At  this  moment  every  ferthing  saved  to  the  nbtiM 
was  of  importance ;  and  what  pretence  was  there  for  granting  006 
single  sixpence  beyond  what  was  necessary  i  When  vre  are  tiatfeii^ 
of  economy  and  retrenchment,  f  cannot  come  down  here  to  tsskt 
dway  the  salaries  of  some  petty  clerks,  or  to  reduce  the  pettskm-of 
a  few  poor  half-pay  officers,  and  shut  my  eyes  to  this  proebedkg', 
by  which  such  enormous  sums  are  to  be  voted  to  his  Majesfy  ^mtft^ 
out  inquiry."  And  Lord  J.  Russell  Exposed  the  extravagance  of  the 
proposed  allowance  by  the  following  striking  objection.  IflshwM 
be  recollected,  that  when  the  last  arrangement  was  made  there  UNvt 
two  establishments.  There  were,  it  might  be  said,  twt>  iM 
two  queens  to  be  provided  for ;  and  was  it  not  a  Kttle  tbo  mudf  16 
say,  (if  any  regard  to  economy  was  kept  in  view,)  that  the  MM 
sums  should  now  be  demanded  as  when  these  several  ^tabUtih 
ments  were  to  be  supported  ?" 

The  whole  expenses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ci¥il  and 
litary,  in  179^^  were  something  less  than  seven  millions.  Th^  tiMjgt 
for  our  present  establishments  is  twenty-twO  mHKons*  It  ft 
tnpckery  and  insult  to  say  that  such  expenditure  is  neeesmy. 
The  public  v)itt  surety  he  astonished  to  learn,  that  the  arm^  alkike 
costs  now  what  the  whole  expenses  of  the  country  amtmntea  W  fH 
1792.' 

The  people  of  America,  settmg  aside  the  interest  df  tiNSir 
national  debt,  (we  are  indebted  for  the  statement  to  that  aMe  ami 
public  spirited  paper,  the  Scotsman,)  pay  about  45.  a  head  for  the 
support  of  a  government,  which  secures  property,  dispenses  jtwCioe 
equally,  guards  the  national  honor  and  rights,  roaintams  fibfel^  4t 
person,  speech,  and  writing,  in  a  degree  never  equalled,  lUid  fvllttt 
IS  of  no  small  moment,)  is  always  in  harmony  wim  the  opmiolis  and 
feelings  of  the  people.  The  people  of  this  counti^  pay  aboql-^B'. 
a  head  for  the  mere  expense  of  their  governmettf,  exclusive  of  a  mim. 
two  or  three  times  as  great  for  public  debt  and  poor's  rate^.  So]^ 
posing  the  Ameqcans,  by  way  of  amending  their  governnieiiti  to 

'  The  sum  of  6,643,968^  was  voted  for  Army  Estimates  last  sessioo. 
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nitept  .onr>  isile  jof .  eyBeorfitore»,«nd  pajr  tn^d  of  45.  a  bead, 
what  improvements  would  they  iDtroquce  as  a  compensation  for  the 
4«^i^ff .<^^!44i4«)nal  outlay.  Their  present  system  seems  to  vrant 
mlbing  that  is  essential  to  good  gpvernmeqt,  unless  it  be  sinecure8|^ 
iqll^O'Jboro^gbs,  a  pensioned  aristocracy,  restrictions  on  the  pr^ss 
aod  jp^blic.  meetings,  alien  bills,  and  functionaries,  who.  hold  the 
•i9imen(s  of  the  people  in  utter  contempt  and  derision*  The 
«4p9ripan8,  we  may  be  assured,  will  adhere  to  their  simnle  and  frugal 
syctem.  We  do  not  contend  for  reducing  all  our  establishments  to 
^  ^ale  of  the  United  States.  Ours  is  a  monarchy  and  an  old 
country.  But  every  one  can  see  at  a  glance  that  nothing  can 
luflil^  an  expenditure  in  Gr^at  £»ritain  eleven  times  as  ^reat  as 
m  die  United  States.  We  cannot  .shut  our  eyes  against  thia 
4dhviiHis  .truth,  that  the  utmost  evil  a  rigid  economy  could  inflict 
Hpqn  .US)  wptild  be  to  bring  us  into  the  condition  of  the  United 
Stales;  an  alternative,  we  venture  to  affirm,  which  would  not  muc^ 
l4l|rp»  tine  \2L7i  payers,  hQwever  dreadful  it  may  sound  to  the  tax 

.  .W'^c;attUon  the  public  against  being  influenced  by  the  taunts 
lIlfONrnon  Mr.  Hume  by  the  mini9terial  scribes.  Let  it  be  borqe 
m^niiid  that  the  government  accounts  are  purposely  made  up  in 
Hf^  OlPft;  perplexed  form  possible,  and  that  every  difficulty  that 
iMi^fL^  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  enquiries,  has  beeu^  and  win  con- 
tkme  to  be,  opposed.  Hitherto  he  has  been,  fortunately,  very  cor- 
mMsk  his  statements,  and^  we  are  astonished  that  he  has  been  able 
to  be  so.  But  when  details  are  refused,  and  he  is  left  to  make  hb 
4if|k;9^i|tkHi8,  without  the  s^sistaace  of  those  documents  which  go- 
femment  officers  keep  back  for  the  purposes  of  unfair  refutatioi^ 
it,  is  to  b^  expected  that  such  witty  gentlemen  as  Messrs.  Palmer- 
stoo,  Ward,  and  Croker,  will  take  advantage  of  their  own  wrong, 
ani  tiy  to  make  Mr.  Hume  seem  not  trustworthy  from  having  fallen 
into  mistakes.  But  if  he  were  to  err  on  almost  every  occasion,  it 
would  not  detract  from  his  claims  to  public  gratitude.  It  is  his  un- 
fil^Aeled  assiduity,  his  close  examination  of  the  Estimates,  his  ex- 
fosui^-  of  extravagance  and  jobs  that  entitle  Mr.  H.  to  the  high 
character  he  has  acquired. 

Dumfries.  W.  K.  Douglas.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Qfmnce;  ag.rep.  of  Malt  tax;  ag.  the  Qu.;  f.  Cath.  Emanc.; 
Biver  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

I>jf9art.,  Sir  R.  Ferguson.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  the 
Qq.  ;  one  of  Mr.  Hume's  phalanx;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

jBi^.  A.  FARfiUHAESoN.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  did  not 
vote  on  the  Qu.'8  case;  voted  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Husbandry 
How  tax,  and  House  and  Window  duties ;  3  times  f.  red. 
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Fortrose,^c.  G.  Cummikg.  Voted  f.  Cuth.  Emtiic.;' tig.  Ae 
Qu. ;  never  f.  any  rep,  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

Glasgow,  Sfc.  A.  Campbbil.  Voted  ag.  Catb.  Emaac.  We 
cannot  trace  his  attendance^any  fiirtber. 

Jedburgh,  Haddinston,  tsc.  Sir  H.  D.  Hamilton.  Voted  f. 
tbe  Qu. ;  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  f.  Catfa.  Emanc. ;  never  f.  any  fdl. 

Peebles.  H.  Monteith.*  Voted  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax  on  the 
first  division,  and  ag.  r^p.  on  the  second  cBvbion ;  ag;  the  Qtl.; 
ag.  Catfa.  Emanc;  never  f.  any  red. 

Perth.  Hon.  H.  Lindsay.  Voted  ag.  the  Qn.;  ag.  Oath. 
Emanc. ;  never  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

Stirling.  R.  DoWNiE.  Voted  ag.  CaA.  Jtoanc.;  a^. 'Aie 
Qu.;  never  f.  any  red.,  or  f.  rep.  of  taxes. 

I'ain.  Sir  H.  Innes.  Voted  a^.  die  Qa.;  ag.  rep.  of  tte 
Malt  tax;  never  f.  any  red.,  or  rep.  of  taxes.  His  name  is  not  on 
Cath.  Emanc.  division.  ' 

Dumbartonshire.  J.  BrcHANAN.  Voted  f.  rep.  of  Mrft  taft 
on  first  division,  and  ag.  rep.  on  second  division ;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence ;  bis  name  is  not  on  Catb.  Emanc.  division ;  he^bes^not 
seem  to  have  vbted  on  AeQu.'s  case;  never  voted  f.  rep.  of  taxes, 
or  f.  red.  '  ' 

Dumfriesshire.  Sir  W.  Johnston  Hope.  Voted  ag.  the 
Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Msdt  tax;  bis  name  is] not  on  Catb.  Emanc.  divi- 
sion; never  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

Edifd)urghshire.  Sir  G.  Clerk.  In  Office.  Voted  ag.  Catb. 
Emanc.  * 

Edinburgh.  Rt.  Hon.  W.  Dun  das.  In  Cffite.  His^am^ 
is  not  on  Catb.  Emanc.  division. 

Elginshire.  F.  W.  Grant.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  f.  repl  of 
Malt  tax ;  f,  Catb.  Emanc. ;  never  voted  f.  any  red:  '  *  ' 

'  Itfeshire.  J.  W  em  y«.  Voted  ag.  tbe  Qu. ;  ag.  Catb.  EataiHic. ; 
f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  neVer  f.  any  red.  ^  * 

Forfiirshire.  Hon.  W.  Mavle.  Voted  f.  Cafli.  Emanc.;-  f. 
Mr.  Hume's  motion  on  Collection  of  Revenue;  does  not  H^Inii 
to  have  voted  on  the  Qu.'s  case ;  never  voted  f.  rep.  of  taikes,^ 
f.  red.  •        ^  ' 

Haddingtonshire.  Sir  J .  G.  Sittti  e ;  Voted  ag.  tcp.  of  Malt 
tax;  ag.  Qith.  Emaiic;  ag.  the  Qu.;  never  voted  f.  rep;  iof  taxes, 
or  red.  .      .  - 

Invemesshire.  Rt.  Hon.  C.  Grant.  In  Office.  Voted  f, 
Catb.  Emetic'.-  .  .. 

Kinrosshire.  R.  Bruce.  Voted  ag.  CuA.-  Emanc;  9%.  ifao' 
Qu.;  f.rep.  of  Malt  tax;  never  f.  red.  '  « 

Kincardineshire.   Sir  A.  Ramsay.   V<>ted  f.'Cath.  Eotanc. ; 
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f.  Mfu  Hom's  molioii  OB  CoHectbo  of  Refenm;  f.  lep.  of  Ifalt 
tax,  Husbandry  Horse  tax,  and  House  and  Window  duties*  Does 
mdweem  to  tove  voted  on  the  Qu/s  case. 

Kirkudbright.  J.  Dunlof.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of 
Bfall:  tM ;  f.  Cath.  Emane.;  never  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

L0n0rkshir€.  L.  C.  A.  Hamilton.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f. 
C$0ku  Emanc*  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Qarence;  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  and  f. 
re^   Voted  almost  constantly  f.  Mr.  Hume's  motions. 

lAnUthgwshire.  Sir  A.  Hope.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.  Wecan- 
net  tmce  bis  attendance  any  fardier. 

Orkney  and  Shetland.  J.  Balfour*  Voted  f.  Qu.'s  name  to 
Ltonpr;  but  i^.  censure  of  ministers  for  their  proceecfings  ag. 
Her  Majesty.  Does  not  seem  to  have  attended  to  any  other  pur* 
pave,  at, least    nulk  vestigia.'' 

Peebieskire.  Sir  J.  Montoomsrt.  Unless  this  gentlemaa 
can  pmt  in  claim  to  any  of  the  votes  attributed  to  the  member  for 
A^fraUfe,  (and  if  he  has  any  good  taste  he  wiU  rather  rest  contented 
mtfabis  own  obscurity,)  we  have  met  with  no  proofs  of  his  attend- 
ance durii^  either  ot  the  sessions. 

Pmrth$me%  J.  D&vmmono.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  the  Malt  tax; 
we  do  not  meet  with  his  name  on  any  other  divisions  to  whidi 
wd-refisr. 

JKiimMm,  Amtruther,ifc,  Ru  Hon.  Sk  W.  Bab.  In  Office. 
Voted  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. 

Mmfremb^e.  J.  Maxwbll,  jun.  Voted  f.  theQiu;  f.  iM. ; 
f.  C^th.  £manc.;  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Voted  f.  most  of 
HuMIb's  motions. 

Rosskire.  T.  Mackenzie.  Voted  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax,;  ag. 
the  Qu.;  we  do  not  find  his  name  on  Cath.  Emanc.  division}  <M 
not  vote  f:  any  red. 

Moxbrnr^hire.  Sk*  A.  Don.  Voted  f.  Cadi.  £m«ic.;  f. 
Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.  Never  f.  red.  or  rep.  of  taxes.  His 
name  does  not  appear  on  any  of  the  divisions  on  die  Qu.'a  case. 

Selkirkshire.  W.  £.  LoCfKHART.  Voted  ag.die  Qu.;  and  un- 
less (which  we  very  much  suspect)  it  be  a  mistake  for  the  member 
for  Oxford,  once  f.  a  red.  on  the  Ordnance  Est.  Never  f.  rap.  of 
^tasH.   His  name  is  not  on  Qith.  Emanc.  division. 

S^Ungihire.  Sir  H.  Drummond.  Voted  f.  Grant  jto  D.  of 
Clarence.    We  cannot  trace  his  attendance  on  any  other  questions 

wtich  we  refer. 

Sutherlandskire.  6.  M.  Grant.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  rq>. 
ofM[es;  f.  C;^.  Emanc.  Never  f.  red. 

Wigtonshire.  J.  H.  Blair.  Voted  i.  i^p*  of  Malt  tax;  f. 
Calh.  Emanc. ;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence;  ag.  the  Qu.  Never  f. 
red. 
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Dublin,  County.  H>  Hamilton..  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag. 
the  rep.  of  Malt  tax ;  f.  Cath»  Gmanc;  nem  f.  fetreacbmeot  or 
tep.of  taxes. 

R.  W.  Talbot.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f*  Cath.  Emaap.;  f. 
economy  and  red. 

Dublin,  University.  Rt.  Hon.  W.  C.  Plunkett.  Did  bo- 
4hii^,  as  far  as  we  can  collect,  except  move  tl^  Emanc.  Bill. 

iMibliH,  dig.  Sir  R.  Sh  aw.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of 
OMbdt  lax;  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  did  not  vote  f.  any  rdr^nchment  isr 
n^.  of  taxes. 

T.  Ellis.    Do.,  do.,  except  that  he  voted  2%.  Cath.Enianc 
Antrim.   Hon.  R.  B.  O'Neil.   Voted  ag.  Cath,  Emanc*;.  ag. 
Ifae  Qu».    Never  f.  jrep.  of  taxes  or  retr^diment. 
Member  since  dead. 

Li$bume.   H.  B.  Seymour.   Jn  Voted  ag.  Cath. 

Emanc. 

jArtnaghsMre.  Hon.  H.  Caulpield.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f. 
Cath.  Emanc.;  f.  retrenchment  and  rep.  of  taxes. 

C.  Brown  LOW.   Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence;  ag^ 
Qu..;  1^.  Cath.  Emanc;  1^.  rep.  of  Malt  tax«   Never  f.  r^  of 
taxe9,  or  retrenchments. 

Armagh.   W.  Stu  art.   If  he  ever  attended,  "  nulla  vestipa." 

Athhm.  D.Kbbb.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ^ag.  rep.. of  Malt 
In.  Never  f.  vep»  of  taxes  or  retrenchnMUt.  His.  name,  does  not 
appear  on  ihe  Cath.  Emanc  division. 

Be^a$t.  Xord  Belfast.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  We 
cannot  trace  his  attendance  any  further. 

Bmdambriige,  Bandm.  Lord  Bernard.  Voted  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc. ;  ag.  rep.  «f  Mali  tax.  Never  L  rep.  of  taxes  or  retrendr 
aents. 

CmriwyComty.;  H.  Bevbn.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  ta. 
We  cannot  trace  his  att^ance  farther. 

Sir  U.  BvBGH.  In  Office.  His  name  is  not  on  Calb.  Emanc. 
division. 

iiarlow.  City.  C,  Hab  vbt.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu. ;  ag.  rq>.  of 
Malt  tax ;  f,  C«th.  Emanc.  Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes  or  f.  retrench- 
ment. 
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Carriekfisrgm.  Sir  A.Chiohbmeb.  Y oMI  f.  GMb«  Emm.  ; 
ag.  the  Qui ;  ag.  rep.  of  Mah  tax.  Never  f.  rep.  irf  team,  er  k 
retrencbmenCs. 

Cathel.  E.  J.  Collktt.  Vol«d  ag.  Catk.  Eoianc. ;  ag.  the 
Qa.;  ag«  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never  f.  rep.  of  taxet^  or  f.  retrenek* 
ment. 

CavansMre.  N.  Snbtik  Voted  tg.  Catb.  Emanc. ;  ag.  tep. 
of  Malt  tax ;  ag.  the  Qu.  Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  retrench^ 
ment 

Kt.  filM.  J.  M.  Barby.  His  name  does  not  appear  on  Cath. 
Emanc.  division. 

Chm^re.  Sir  E.  O'Brien.  If  be  ever  attended  nulla 
vestigia.** 

Rt  Hon.  y.TiTZGBBALD.  Is,  and  has  been,  ki  Sweden  at 
Envoy. 

Chnmel.  J.  M.  DAwsaN.  Voted  ag.  the  Qb.;  f .  Cttdi. 
Rnanc. ;  f.  Grant  to  B.  of  Clarence ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never 
f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  retrenchment. 

Enms.   R.  We  LLESLET.  If  he  ever  attended    nulla  vestigia." 

Cork,  (bounty.  Hon.  R.  Harb.  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence  ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  His  name  does  not  appear  m 
Cath.  Emanc.    Never  f.  retrenchment  or  rep.  of  taxes. 

Viscount  KiNOSBOROT^GH.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  f.  Grmt  to 
0.  of  Clarence.    Never  f.  retrenchment  or  rep.  of  taxes. 

Cor*,  City.  H.  Hutchinson.  Voted  f.  the  Q».;  f.  CaA. 
Enranc.  Ode  of  Mr.  Hume's  most  constant  supporters.  Voted 
f.  Orant  to  D.  of  Clarence. 

Sfa'N.  CoLTHUBST.  Voted  f.  Catb.  Emanc;  ag.  die  Qu. 
Never  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  retrenchment. 

Mallow*  W.  Becher.  Voted  f.  the  Qu. ;  f.  Cath.  EmuBC.; 
ag.  Grant  to  D«  of  Clarence ;  f^  retrenchment  alld  rep.  of  taxes. 

Kimale.  Sir  J.  Rowley,  Adm.  If  be  ever  attended'  ^  nuHk 
vestigia.** 

Ttmghal.  J.  Htdb.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.  We  cannot  tiBce  bis 
attendance  on  any  other  questions  to  vAnch  we  refer. 

Donegalshire.^  G.  V.  Hart,  Earl  Mountcrarlbs.  Voted 
ag.  tbfe  Qu. ;  ag.  rep.  of  Mall  tax ;  ag.  Catb.  Eoianc.  Nev^r  f. 
red.  or  rep.  of  taxes. 

Dotmshire.  Lord  A.  Hill.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  Oath. 
Emanc. ;  a  very  valuable  member;  Always  f.  retrenchment  and 
rep.  of  taxes. 

M.  FoBD.   We  have  not  met  with  his  name  on  any  divisioB. 
Ihwnpatriek.  J.  W.  Maxwell.   Voted  ag.  the  Qu.  We 

'  G.  V.  Hart,  Esq.  voted  for  motion  on  Irish  10  per  cent,  duties. 
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LiiMH  iM9m  Mi  ittflpApw  faitiwr.  We  miii^  W.  Mm- 
wdl''  on  three  minorities  f.  red.  to  be  a  mistake  f.  the  mtml»er  C. 
Raifrewshirey  but  we  may  be  wrong  in  oar  saspicioo. 

Nfvrv.  HoQ«.T.  J.  NfiBDHAii.  Voted  ag.  jtbe  Qu*;  ag. 
rep*  of  Malt  tax ;  never  f.  retreDchment,  or  rep.  of  taxea«  We4(> 
not  fiad  his  name  on  the  Catb.  Emanc*  division* 
.  FemmiMghMr€.  Hon.  Sir G.L.CoiiS>M.ABCHpAL^.  Veiled 
ag.  Cath.  Emanc.  They  neither  of  them  lem  to  have  attended 
to  any  o^r  ptupose  though  M.  Arebdale  is  in  Office. 

EmMdllm.  R.  M  aganiiis.  Voted  ag.  rep«  of  M^t  tax ag. 
Cath.  £mnc. ;  did  not  vote  on  the  Qu/s  case^  of  f.  rep.  of  taies, 
or  f.  red. 

Galwamkire.  J.  Daly.  Voted  f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax;  ^  the 
Qn. ;  f.  Cath.  Emano. ;  never  f.  red*  * 

R.  Martin.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Cbr 
fOBce ;  aod  al^ays,  on  other  qaestions,  f.  ministers. 

This  mm  piays  the  buffoon  too  oMicb^  but  he  hasone  good  point 
— we  respect  bun  for  his  humaeity. 

Galway  Town.  M.  6.  Prbmderoast.  Voted  ag.  rep,  of 
M^ii  t«x;.ag.  thaQu.;  f*  C^th.  Emanc ;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Cla- 
pence ;  never  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red.  , 

Kenyshire4.  Rt.  Hon.  M.  Fitzgerald*  Voted  f.  the  Qn. ; 
ft  mp.  of  taxes,  and  f.  red. ;  f .  Cath.  Emap^. 

J.  Crosbie.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  ag.  rep.  of  Malttaj^;  t 
Caib.  £man€« ;  did.  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes^  or  f.  red. 

Trake*  J.  Coffjr.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.  His  name  is  not  pn 
Calb.  Emanc.  division.   Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  pr  f.  re<L 

KUdermkire.  Lord  W.  C,  Fitmerai^o.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.; 
f .  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  rep.  of  taxes  and  f.  red. ;  ag.  Grant  to  X)«^ 
Clarence. 

R^  Latooohb*  Voted  £.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f.  rep.  of  Husbaisdry 
Horse  tax ;  f.  Mr.  Hume^s  motion  on  Collection  of  Revenue  ;  did 
not  vote  on  the  Qu.'s  case ;  voted  f.  red.  twice. 

Dtcghda.  H«,Mbtcalf^.  Voted  i^.  rep«  of  Malt  tax;  f. 
Cath.  Emanc,;  did  not  vote  on  the  Qu.'s  case;  . never  yotd  f. 
retrenchment,  or  rep.  of  taxes. 

Ikmialk.  G.  Hartop.p.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.  ;  f.  Cath.  Emiuic. ; 
•ever  f.  retrendiment,  or  rep.  of  taxes. 

Lauthshire.  Rt.  Hon. T.  Sk^bfikgton,  Hon.  J.  Joclbltm. 
Do  not  seem  to  have  attended  at  all  during  either  of  the  ^essions^ 
at  least,  if  they  did,     nulla  vestigia.*' 

.Dmi^gtmman.  Hob.T.  Knox.  Voted  ag.  the  Qii. ;  ag.  Ca&l 
Eimnc. ;  f.  motion  on  Irish  l(>per  cent,  duties;  never  f .  retrtrch- 
ment  or  rep.  of  taxes. 
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KilkemmMre^  Hon.  C.  H.  Clakkb.  Does  not  appear  to 
hme  muem&d  at  ail  iianag  eMier  of  Ibe-  Sessions,  at  ieasly  nulla 
wtigk^"  if  he  did. 

Hoo.  C.  F.  PoNtOKBT.  Voted  f.  die  Qu. ;  f.  Catk.  Enuuic. ; 
t.  wp,  ef.  Bfolt  tax ;  Select  Ck>nMniltee  on  conduct  of  Sheriff  of 
Dttblin*   Did  not  vole  f.  red. 

Kilkemy.   Rt.  Hon.  D.  Browne.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Malt 
tax ;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence ;  f.  Catb.  fimanc. ;  ag.  tlie  Qu.  , 
'  imffs.Ofimty.   T.  Bb&nabd,  Lord  Obm ANTen.   If  tiiej 
ever  attended,    nulla  vestigia." 

LiitnmMre.  .L*.W»itx.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Eaanc;  t.  th^ 
Qn. ;  f.  Select  Committee  on  conduct  of  Sheriff  of  DwUin ;  did 
net  rate  f.  rep.  of  taxes,  or  f.  red. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Clements.  Voted  ag.  rep.  of  Mak  tax ;  f.  Grant 
W  'D.  of  Clarence ;  ag.  Catbr  Eauanc. ;  doe6  not'  seeW  to  have 
voted  on  the  Qu.'s  case:  did  not  vote  f.  red.  or  f.  rep.  of  taxes. 

iM^erdshire.  Sir  G.  Fbatherstonb.  Voted  ag.  Catb. 
Eoaiadc. ;  ag.  the  Qu.  We  cannot  trace  his  attendance  oa  any  other 
questions  to  which  we  refer. 

.  Lord  Forbes.  Voted  ag.  the  Qu.;  f.  Gath.  Emanc. ;  f.  Se* 
lect  Conmiittee  on  conduct  of  Sheriff  of  Dublin ;  did  not  vote  f. 
rep.  of  taxes^  or  f.  red. 

lAmerickf  County.  Hon.  R.  Fit06IBBon.  Voted  ag.  the 
Qtt.  ;  f;  Cath.  Emaiic.    Never  f.  rep.  of  t^^es^  or  red*  of  E^b. 

S.  0*Gbady.  Voted  f.  Mr.  Hume's  motita  on  Collection  of 
Revteue.  F.  Mr.  tilmne's  motion  on  Civil  List;  f.  rep.  of  Hus- 
hmtity  Horse  tax,  and  Malt  tax;  f.  Cath.  EnaanCi;  frequentlj  f. 
retrenchments.    Did  not  vote  on  Qu.'s  case. 

lAmeritk,  City.  T.  S.  Ri c  e.  Vot^d  f .  Cath.  Emanc. ;  f .  the 
Qu.^  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence.    One  bf  Mr.  Hume's  plidlan's^. 

Londonderryshire.  6.  R.  Dawson."  Voted  f.  Grant  to  D.  of 
Clarence ;  f.  small  red.  of  the  Armj.  Did  hot  vote  on  the  case  of 
the  Qu.,  or  on  the  Cath.  question,  or  f.  rep.'of  taxes. 

*  Mr.  Dawson  spoke  to  the  following  eiTect,  <Jti  the  Arm^  Estimates, 
Msich  12th,  1830.  "  Of  all  theitefns  of  puhlir  ExpcnHiturr,  th;it  ior  the 
aupfiorl  of  the  Army  in  its  present  extent,  ecu iii  be  best  tlisptnsed  wliti.  It 
appeared  to  him  impossible,  that  the  Coui.le y  o.-wU)  f^o  u ruler  ^nch  an 
enormous  expenditure:  Economy  must  begin  s^mc  u  bcre,  rtnsl  \n  no  <]uarler 
could  it  be  better  practised  than  in  the  Milirary  t3rvailmriit  — If  the  spirit 
of  dbtuihance  were  to  manifest  itself^  the  Government  possessed  the  pov^cr 
ofi^eckiog  it  by  a  much  more  coostitutionaj  forces  the  Polke^  in  adakicpn 
to  the  Police,  the  Yeong^nry  might  be  called  upon.  What  ihen  was  the 
reason  why  such  a  force  y^s  kept  up  ?  'Di(J  they  dread  going  to  war  ?  -No* 
But  if  they  did,  he  trusted  that  we  shoidd  rely  upon  pur  Naval  power,  and 
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Emanc. ;  ag.  the  Qu.  Did  not  vote  f.  rep.  of  taxe^  m  Hta^mh 
ttient. 

Lofidendarty.  Ru  Hon.  6,  F.  Hiu^  in  VotMag. 
Catb.  Emanc. 

Cffktaine.  Sir  J.  P.  B&aBatottD.  Voted  Catb.  Fnmir?.; 
lig.  the  Qu.;  ag.  rep.  •f  Mak  mit.  Never  L  my  r^jol.itme^ 
or  f.  retrenchment. 

MayosMre.  D.  Bito^MB.  Voted  f.  Cadi.  EmaM*.;  A  diejQu. 
Did  not  vote  f .  an j  red.  or  rep.  of  taxet. 

-  J.  Brown.  Voted  f,  Cath.  Emanc;  ag.  iheQii*;  14(*J^. 
of  Malt  tax.  Never  f.  anj  red.  or  rep.  of  taxes*  The  (dS^wmg 
fa  an  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  him  on  the  dSd  January, 
1621:— ^  As  to  ministers,  be,  for  om,  most  appiove  of  their 
conduct  on  trying  emergencies.    He  saw  an  them  no  deficseacy 

«oi  indulgB  in  these  Gootin^tal  itrug^es  which  had  aheady  cost  the  N§r 
tion  so  much.  The  House  had  heard  much  of  the  distresses  of  the  Cbunt^. 
Nothiog  he  conceived  but  the  roost  rigid  Econdmy  could  remove  the  fv0h 
iture  under  which  it  suffered :  a  large  Military  force  he  considered  M  wtoi 
burthen— and  (mark  it^t  follows)  #Asm^  kewatnat  prtpand  to  mceeda  4m  ik 
mdHon  cftht  Honorable  Cjgker^  (Col.  Davies)  aUll  he  was  reqdy  to  recoi|l  hi^ 
opinion,  thatr^  the  whole,  the  Estimates  ought  to  be  some  millions  less 
tpatja  they  were." 

He  had  in  an  earlier  part  of  his  speech  said,  ^  At  a  peri(>d  when  distress 
stared  ministers  in  the  face,  it  woura  be  something  worse  than  m  delusott  ts 
Heny  that  Beonomy  in  the  siricsest  sense  of  the  word,  was  eotimpecalively 
necessary.*— Noft  oiljf  did  he  concowe  Eeommf  necestaru^  but  he  woM  stof  tk4 
the  mod  rigid  jwrmionsi  ohne  could  save  tho  Country .  Colonel  Davierjiib- 
tion  was,  that  the  chairman,  &c.  &c.  ^  in  order  that  time  might  be  gIveD 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  up-stairs,  to  coDMder  the  propnscy  fl€ 
generally  reducing  ter  Military  EstabUshsnefits.''  Mr«  Dawson  djA  eot 
sugji^st  the  preferableoess  of  any  other  course^  but  simply  contented  him- 
sew  vi^  sMinn  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  accede  to  the  motion.  The  pnb- 
lie  are  not  ignorant  why  he  was  not  prepared,and  are  full  as  much  shocked  at 
the  effrontery  of  such  adcidations,  as  he  would  be,  were  he  not  eventuayy 
to  be  appointed  to  a  Secretanrship  under  his  brother^io4aw.  We  eaanot 
omUtorelMtha  seqwsb  Wb  mnsisuiipose  a  fimd  to  taw?e  hinted  4^10^ 
the  necessity  of  his  following  up  such  strong  language  by  a  motion  for  Eco- 
nomy im  some  shape  or  other;  we  must  also  suppose  Mr.  Peel  to  have  ad- 
monished him  of  the  too  great  lengths  to  which  his  speech  had  comtmtted 
him.  We  now  see  him  without  any  alternative  but  a  compnmdse^  So  save 
himself  with  his  political  patron  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  public  oalhe 
other.  Le  voUa  done  On  the  14th  Fsbraary  Mr.  McDonald,  in  ttieGoai- 
mittee  on  the  Army  Estimates,  moves  for  a  reduction  of  10^000  men*  To 
meet  Mr.  PeePs  views  of  keeping  well  with  the  ministers,  though  adoh  a 
reduction,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  only  save  390,000  odd  poimd%  aod 
on  the  13th,  onW  two  days  before,  Mr.  D.  had  urged  the  TetrenchoMat  ef 
*  iom  mUHmtt'^  (the  Estimates  were  for  nearly  seven  miUions,)  aa  omass 
Mr.  McDonald's  motion ;  and  then,  to  preselPve,  if  possible,  with  the  public^ 
the  appearance  of  adhesion  to  his  previously  pushed  positions,  hehimadf 
proposes  a  diminution  of  5000  men.  We  believe  we  are  correct  in  stating 
that  Bilr.  Peel  did  not  even  divtde  in  fovof  of  the  five  thousand  f !  I 
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miiisters  had  pmided,  was  tlie  /mi  of  the  Qiieen*  We  are  not 
surprised  that  a  gendeman  ^vho  adiniiM  dieir  condact  on  that  oc- 
cmkm,  should  see  ia  timn  io  deitetewy  i»f  fkliift^ar  wiadoM  for 
odier  emergencies. 

Mm^^Mm  Lerd  Bnerii^Ey  Sir  M^SoMSftviLLS.  Vokdag. 
re)!.  of'tiie  Mait  t*x;  f.  Gath.  EmiBC. ;  ag.  the  Qu.  Naiier  f. 
red.  or  rep*  of  taxes. 

ikmglmM/^  C.  P.  Lbsue^  Hm.  H.  £.  WasTsiimA. 
Voted  ag.  the  Qii. ;  ag.  ref>.  of  the  Malt  tax;  ag.  Catk.  JBoiaac 
Ne^er  f.  rep«  of  taxes  or  f.  red.  Hon.  H.  R.  Weateura  voted  U 
M#er  CohinNttee  on  condact  of  Sheriff  of  DidbUo. 

PmHflUmMi.  D.  HicAKDo.  Voted  f.  the  Qiii ;  one  of  the 
patriot  PImImix  tteit  supported  Mr.  Huine,  We  da  not  fiad.lus 
Dams  on  the  Cath.  Emanc.  cBvisioo. 

(huerCs  County.  Sir  H.  Parnell.  Voted  f«  Cath.  Eniaoc. ; 
he  does  not  to  have  iroted  f.  Qu.'s  name  to  die  Lkurgy ;  one 
of  Mr.  Hume's  phalanx. 

^  C.  CooTE.  Does  not  appear  to  have  attended  at  ail  during 
dtbtt^of  the  nesnons ;  if  he  ever  attended,  "  nulh  vestigia.** 

Rm.  F.Leigh.  Voted  ag.  Cath.  Eroaiic.  We  cannot  irace 
I  his  attendance  on  an^  other  question  to  wbieh  we  refer. 

Bm^mmonddre.  A*  French.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc.;  L  Se- 
feet  Oomnktee  on  conduct  of  Sheriff  of  DuUin ;  does  not  seem 
to  bif^  voted  on  the  Qu.%  case ;  never  voted  f.  red,  or  f.  rep^of 
taxes. 

Hon.SvMAHON.  Voted  f.  the  Qu.;  f.  rep.  of  Malttai;  f. 
Cath.  Easaaic.;  did  not  vote  f.  any  red. 

%o,  Cb*iily.  C.  O'Haea.  If  he  ever  attended,  nulla  ves- 
ti||^. 

R  S-  Cooper.  Votfed  ag.  rep.  of  Mak  tax ;  we  dtonot  tnMf 
Wa  attendance  on  any  other  question  tb  ivhich  we  refer. 

Bormtgh.  O.  Wynne.    Voted  ag.  Cath.  Fjuanc.;  we 
candbe  ttace  *bis  attendance  on  miy  other  queationa  lo  whicb  «te 

fefer 

Ti^ntyskire.  Hon.  F.  A.  PaitTiE.  Voted f.  the  Qu..;  ag. 
BtfiiN^  AtreeoMntbiU;  we  cannot  trace  his  attendance  on  any 
^^CriMolis  to^hieh  we  refer.^ 

8t;  Hon.  W.  Baowbll.  Jii  O^.  Voted  h  Calk.  £maiic 

Tynmeshire.  Sir  J.  St e wart.  Voted  ag.  rep;  of  Malriaap; 

S^t  Oommjittee  on  Irish  10  per  cent,  duties;  ag.  Cath. 
Emanc.;  ag.  the  Qu. ;  never  f.  red.,  or  f.  rep.  of  taxes. 

W.  Stewart.  Voted  ag.  die  Qu.;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc.;  f.  rep. 
of  Malt  tax;  f.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on  Collection  of  Revenue;  f. 
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Lofd  A.  Hantftmi's  motion  on  Barom  of  Emk^  im  StfoU^  mmr 
#.  Ted.  I 

Waitffmd,  County.  R.  PowftR.  Voted  f.  the  Qii^;  f.  Qitb. 
Emaac. ;  f.  mp.  of  tms  and  ratraidinMiit. 

Lord  G.  Bbrbsford.  Voted  ag.  tbe  Qu«;  ag.  Catk  Emae.; 
ag.  rep.  of  Mak  tax ;  aever  f.  retieBcfaHietit  or^rep.  of  taxes*  •  '  I 

Watmford,  City.  Ht.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Nbwfobt.  Voted  f.  ike 
Qu^  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  one  of  Mr.  Hume's  pbalanai' 

Westmeatkshire.  Hon.  H.  Pak&hham*  .  Voted  ag.  tbe  Qo.; 
f.  Orast  to  D.  of  Clarence;  never  f.  red.  or  rep.  <rf  taxes ;  i^. 
Cflth.  Emanc. 

Hon.  G.  RocHFORD*  Voted  ag.  rap.  of  Malt  tax.  We  cannot 
trace  his  attendance  on  any  other  questions  to  which  we  refer. 
•  Wexford^  County.  Viscount  Stopforb.  Voted  ag.  tbe  Qit; 
f.  rep.  of  Malt  tax  on  the  first  division ;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  lax  0n 
second  division ;  ag.  Cath.  Emanc. ;  never  f.  any  red. 

R.  S.  Carbw.  Voted  f.  the  Q.;  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  f.  rep.  of 
taxes  and  red. 

Wexford,  City.  W.  Wig  ram.  Voted  ag.  the  On.  ;  ag*  Catb. 
Emanc. ;  f.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence;  ag.  rep.  of  Malt  tax.  Never 
f.  rep.  of  taxes^  or  f.  red. 

fVicklowskire.  Hon.  G.  h.  Proby.  If  be*  ever  attewtod^ 
nulla  vestigia. 

J.  Grattan.  Voted  f.  Cath.  Emanc;  did  not  vote  on  die 
Qu.'s  case;  frequently  voted  f.  Mr.  Hume  4Hid  Mr.  Creevey's 
motions;  voted  ag.  Grant  to  D.  of  Clarence;  f.  rep. of  MaltUiz. 

Tbe  MIowing  questions  naturally  occur^  to  our  minds  in  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  Sister-Country. — 

Why  is  R  Protestant  establidiment  imposed  on  a  CadipUc  po- 
pulation  i  Why  are  a  distressed  people  compelled  to  pay  a  cle^- 
man  who  has  no  {duties  to  perform,  as  well  a^  a  priest  of  thdr, own 
relkious  peiwiasion  i  What,  we  ask,  would  have  been  the  state 
of  Scotland  if  we  bad  forced  upon  that  country  our  chur^  esjta- 
bHaboMits  i — and  why  is  a  different  system  from  that  fram^  fi>r 
Scotland  followed  towards  unhappy  Ireland  i  If,  however,  il  be 
resotvedy  that  Ae  Protestant  mmisters  having  .been  once  jjotro- 
clucedy  tbe  proposition  of  withdrawing  them  .wiU  never  be  admijttijdi 
can  there  be  any  otyection^  any  doubt  of  tbe  duty  that  devolves  on 
the  maiotainera  of  Uiuibmuty^  to  pay  for  tbe.support  of  tbeir^oivn 
theory,  and  not  aacrtfm  the  substantial  gdk>d  of  die  natioD  for^e 
sake  of  form?   It  will  not  be  contended^  we  presume^- that ^ 

»  Estract  from  SMech  of  Sir  J.  Newport,  June  14,  1821.  If'tlic  agri- 
culturists underslooQ  iheir  true  interests,  they  would  support  ail  pronpsitioDs 
For  the  reduction  of  the  pubHc  Expenditure.'' 
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^fle^l  flbedd  be  aoBCkmed  wilh  the  view  of  dMlrej^gCslholi. 
ckm :  the  folly,  no  less  than  the  wickedneis  of  such  a  aebnw/ 
has  been  too  long  apparetit.  Let  theft  the  Proieslaot  deify  of 
Ireland  be  paid  by  the  goverameDti  aad  the  irritation  whioh  de- 
moralises^  while  it  alienates  from  us  the  Cajtbolic  populatioii  .of 
Irelaody  will  be  removed.  By  respecting  tbeir  fmiiigs^  not 
4Jiitraging  them ;  by  suiting  our  legislation  to  dieir  cireumstmces; 
not  by  striving  tb  coerce  their  conformiW  to  our  legidatem,  may 
we  idoiie  hope  to  reform  their  habits,  and  secure  thmr  subnnssion. 
The  eountry  must  be  relieved  from  wretdiedness,  before  it  am  be 
advanced  in  civilbation. 


Our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  scheme  of  the  cabinet  for 
curing  the  landed  interest  of  its  complaints.  The  sanguine  must 
have  been  wofuUy  disappointed.  For  our  parts,  we 'confess  it  to 
be  as  good  as  we  could  expect.  From  what  passed  in  the  douse 
of  Commons  after  the  development  of  this  notable  scheme, 
we  are  led  to  fear  that  Mr.  Wodehouse/  (of  whom  We  had  hoped 
4»tter  things,)  and  Mr.  H.  Sumner,  are  incurables.  Perhaps  Sir 
E.  Knatcfabull,  being  receiver  for  the  county,  finds  it  well  worCli 
his  while  to  be  indifferent  to  county  clamor.  Some  one  very  like 
him  was  overheard,  last  week,  spouting  to  himself,  as  he  passed 
across  New  Palace-yard, 

.  populus  me  sibilat,  at  mihi  plaudo 

Ipse  domi  simuiac  nuromos  contemplor  m  Arcd. 

It  is  reported,^  that  he  has  got  leave  from  Lord  Londonderry  to 
speak  up  for  retrenchment  as  often  and  as  loudly  as  he  chooses^ 
provided  he  does  not  vote  for  it,  except  on  a  small  scale,  and  when 
Aere  is  no  risk  of  success  incurred.  Sir  T,  Acland  is  like  an 
overgrown  school-boy  who  knows  he  is  in  the  wrong,  but  for  the 
sake  of  appearances  won't  knock  under,  Mr.  Gooch  is  just  ^Bat 
be  was  last  session ; — Mr.  S.  Wortley  was  as  fulsome  in  jt^mpli* 
menting  Lord  Londonderry  as  ever,  and  intends  to  oppose  any 
fbrdier  repeal  of  taxes "  Uian  that  of  the  additional  Mah  Duty. 
He  also  enlivened  the  House  by  denominating  the  late  war  one 
which  ^  protected  the  liberties  of  the  peopk"  If  there  is  any 
one  thing  more  dbgusting  than  another,  it  b  to  hear  such  a  man 

'  *  Mr.  Wodebouse  ^tpposed  Loi^  Altbor^a  motion  which  went  ttfreeord 
that  the  Home  was  net  satisM  wto  the  ammmt  9$  retraidiiaoo&fro* 
poied  by  Ministers,  though  by  way  of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  hisioon* 
stituents  he  had  md  on  the  18th  Feb.  that '  GoTerament  had  not  gone 
sufficiently >j^r'  in  their  measures. 

^  We  do  not  believe  the  report— -but  Sir  E.  K/s  conduct  is  rather  diificidt 
to  construe,  and  we  think  it  but  fair  to  let  him  know  what  things  are  said 
of  him. 
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M  Mr;  S.  Wortkir  talk  of  die  Utxrties  of  peoole.  We  duOi 
expect  next  lb  hear  Sir  W.  Curtis  talk  sentiment.'  It  is  only  in  iSf 
House  of  Commons  that  he  Would  dare  to  insult  the  country  wtt 
such  motkery.  But»  alas,  John  Bull  is  so  easily  cheated,  that  ytt 
Mgbt  volt  to  be  surprised  at  any  lai^uage  addressed  to  him*  He 
was  ma4e  to  believe,  by  the  corrupt  tools  of  a  bigotted  khor,  and 
the  mterested  associations  of  the  commercial  branches,  Aat  to 
thmrt  the  French  in  their  struggle  for  freedom,  was  to  save  him- 
self froni  slavely,  that  to  let  the  French  become  relieved  from 
tyranny,,  was  to  rivet  his  Own  chiuos.  National  jealousy  was  called 
in  aid — nay,  every  bad  passion  was  appealed  to,  and  at  last  aroused 
to  support  Mr.  Wilberforce's  friend's  religious  war.  Well,  after 
our  neighbours,  in  spite  of  our  hostility,  had  triumphed  over  both 
foreign  and  domestic  foes,  they  became  again  the  instruments  of  a 
despot.  Now,  we  were  to  fight  them  because  Buonaparte  was 
tlieir  autocrat ;  before,  we  had  waged  war  on  them  because  lA&f 
would  be  their  own  governors.  It  mattered  not — George  111. 
hated  liberty,  and  William  Pitt  loved  his  place ;  John  Bull  was 
credulous,-«-and  the  result  has  been  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, the  battle  of  Waterloo,'  and  additional  taxation  in  time  of 
peace. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley  isaid  not  one  word  on  the  ^  extravagance  of  liu- 
nisters,'' which  Mr.  Benett  of  Wilts  had  accused  him  of  supporting. 
He  merely  gave  notice  of  his  objection  to  the  repeal  of  more  tales. 
What  is  the  advantage  of  peace,  we  ask  Mr.  Wortley,  unless  it  be 
disdngubhed  by  the  lightness  of  the  burthens  imposed  on  the 
people?  But  we  are  wasting  words  to  argue  iirith  a  man  whose 
only  principle  is  to  keep  his  own  party  safe  in  power  and  place.  ' 

Mr.  Gooch  concluded  his  speech  by  saying,  that  he  should  vbfe 
ag^nst  any  reduction  of  the  army,  and  congratulating  Ae  Hoiise  mi 
''  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Marquis.''  He  then  hoped' (o 
God,'**/ind  Quoted  two  lines  of  a  prayer.  '  ' ' 

Mr*  W.  Burrell  and  Mr.  Curteis,  in  spite  of  their  speeches;  hatid 
voted  with  ministers  against  Lord  Aldiorp's  motion.  Mr.  llaveft- 
port  seems  disposed  to  do  his  duty.    We  subjoin  Mr.  Davenport^ 

^  Why^  we  should  like  to  asl^  was  our  claim  to  be  repaid  the  expense  of 
maldtanime  the  French  prisoners  given  up?  Why-— except  f6r  th&Met(6f 
paying  the  King  of  France  a  comphment  at  the  expense  or  this  country  te 
malie  >  bis  tecum  to  tiie  naimi  that  bad  al^uiedhkn  ork^nthe  at  least  of 
soaneadvaMigetDhissiilgects?  Had  not  the  people  ofUas  country  a  priot 
right  to  be  consulted,  a  people  who  had  snfiered  from  ttaatioa  in  a  icfiame 
ncter  before  experienced  by  any  natioa  ?-^Why  was  SQOfiM.  piiid  'for  file 
provisioning  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Medway  ?— shodd  we  have  pasd*ibf 
tNbsM  bad  tbey  reiamaed  in  the  fiaStk?-— and  why  should  the  mere  cfaalige 
4raiatiofk  stimulated  foi^  as  a  maoifestatkm  of  the  Emperer't  sincerity,  have 
converted  us  mto  their  paymasters  and  victuallers  f 
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speerli  on  Moadfty,  Febnrary  18,  together  widi  Mrl  Ciurwen^s  and 
Mr.  Rkardo's  speeches  on  the  same  chy.  The  lafter  gendemaii'a 
opinions  on  taxatioo^  it  will  appear^  have  beeo  very  grosdy  misre^ 
presented. 

Mr.  Davenport  said,  that  as  many  honorable  mensbers  had  de- 
livered their  opinions  upon  diis  important  topic,  be  was  anzkms  to 
statei  that  he  fdt  considerable  disappointment  at  the  statenmit  of 
the  noUe  Marquis.  When  he  heard  of  the  florishing  state  of  the 
fintncesy  he  was  of  opinion  that  more  relief  ought  to  have  bee^ 
granted  by  die  reduction  of  taxation*  He  nHist  also  notice  a  mis* 
take  which  the  noble  Marquis  had  fallen  into  in  the  coarse  of  that 
statement.  He  calcidated  diat  the  farmer  paid  only  five  per  cent, 
in  taxes  upon  his  outgoings,  whereas  in  the  county  of  Chester, 
which  he  (Mr.  Davenport)  had  die  honor  to  represent^  in  dairies 
it  was  as  much  as  that  upon  one  article  alone,  namely,  salt.  If 
dwre  could  be  one  tax  more  grievous  and  oppressive  dian  another, 
it  was  that  to  which  he  had  just  alluded.'' 

Mr.  Curwen  said,     that  after  what  he  had  heard,  he  could  not 
hope  for  much  relief  to  the  distress  of  the  country  from  the  labors 
i  of  the  present  session.    He  was  friendly  to  the  appointment  of  the 
original  Committee,  but  he  had  been  exceedingly  disappointed  in 
its  results*    He  beUeved  that  nothing  more  could  be  expected  from 
its  re^appcMntment.    It  was  clear,  that  with  a  committee,  the  whole 
seiaon  would  be  passed  without  any  definite  measures  beii^ 
I  effected;  and  he  would  ask  whether  it  ought  to  be  left  to  chance 
I   fof  a  bad  harvest  to  throw  open  the  ports,  and  cause  the  importa- 
tion of  as  much  foreign  grain  as  was  equal  to  eight  months'  con- 
samption  of  the  country  i   The  noble  Lord  saiil,  that  the  pro^ 
I   portion  of  taxation  to  the  produce  of  the  land  was  five  per  cent. ; 
ind,  dierefore,  he  gave  them  the  relief  of  one  half  per  cent, 
hy  repealing  die  additional  Malt  tax.    Now,  so  hr  wrong  wa» 
the  noUe  Marquis  in  bis  calculation,  he  was  convinced  a  savii^ 
of  20  per  cent,  would  accrue  to  the  farmer  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Malt  taxes,  and  of  the  taxes  upon  Barley,  Salt,  Leadier^ 
Soap,  and  Candles.  With  regard  to  the  noble  Lord's  plan,  as  it  ap^ 
I   pBed  to  die  Smkmg  Fund,  be,  Mr.  Curwen,  was  as  anxious  as  any 
1   one  for  retaining  a  SmUng  Fund  to  a  certain  extent,  but  let  them 
I   give  aU  die  surfrfus  income  of  the  country  till  die  present  moment 
to  Ae  relief  of  agriculture,  and  let  the  Poking  Fund  be  increased 
the  mSBon  of  savii^s  in  the  next  year,  and  in  the  years  virhich 
were  to  follow.    He  did  believe  that  the  phn  for  taking  off  the 
MTfJtis  com  from  the  markets  ^en  the  averages  were  below  55 
Miings,  would  be  productive  of  great  benefito.   l%e  cons 
hought  would  be  warehoused,  and  ready  to  come  out  when  the 
markets  should  get  above  60  shillings,  and  thereby  keep  them  at  a 
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slia^  pnee,  which  would  prevent  tlie  iaipomt|QQ  ot  £pragii,gmo, 
and  put  a  check  upon  tho9e  injurious  Bpeculations  which  bad 
BO  krgdy  cmied  on.  The  question  of  admitting  foreign,  com  wsf 
a  most  important  one^  which  affected  the  interests  of  all  classes; 
and  the  nolde  L^rd  and  hit  colleagues  ought  to  be  prepared  to  lake 
it  upon  themselves  without  the  support  of  a  committee^  He  WM 
astonisbed  to  hear  the  honorable  member  for  Suffolk,'  while  he  ac* 
knowJedged  that  the  distress  of  his  constituents  was  increasii^^  ex- 
press bis  satisfaction  and  thanks  to  the  noble  Lord  for  the  staf^r 
ment  whi<;;h  he  bad  made.  If  that  was  the  language  to  be  used  ter 
county  measbers,  he  did  indeed  despair.  If  they  had  acted  fimpj|j 
and  properly^  they  would  have  forced  ministers  to  make  reductions. 
Be  was  sure  that  relief  afforded  to  the  agrictiUural  interest  by  the 
rep^l  of  the  taxes  upon  salt,  leather^  aadsoap,  would  cause  a  cou^ 
dderaUe.  inciiease  in  the  revenue  by  the  increased  consunoptioi^ 
which  they  would^:reate«  He  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  die  revenue 
was  in  so  florishing  a  condition.  He  was  utterly  at  a  loss  upon 
what  principles  to  account  for  the  increase;  but  he  was  told.th^t  it 
was  so,  and  he  was  bound  to  believe  it.*' 

Mr.  Ricardo  i^reed  in  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  an  ho* 
norable  ro^ubery  at  the  statement  of  the  nobl^  Marquis,  as  far  as 
the  improvement  of  the  revenue  went ;  but  he  did  not  agree  with 
him  that  the  amount  of  the  repeal  of  taxes  was  such  as  ought  to 
satisfy  the  country.  The  honorable  member  appeiMred  to  him  to 
have  made  one  great  mistake  in  his  calculations*  He  said  that  the 
Sinking  Fund  being  increased  would  lower  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
that  landlords  would  consequently  derive  advantages  which  they 
could  disseminate  an^ng  their  tenants,  and  thus  afford  general  re* 
lief  to  the  agricultural  classy.  He  i^reed  that  the  landlord  wouU 
derive  these  advantages,  if  the  Sinking  Fund  would  have  the  effect 
which  the  honorable  member  expected  from  it,  but  it  would  bave 
no  such  effect.  He  thought  the  Sinking  Fund  die  greatest  sppport 
of  public  credit :  and  if  he  could  have  any  security  for  its  aj^Ucat 
tion  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed,  it  would  hi|ve  nq 
greater  friend  than  himself.  But  after  the  experience  they  had.  h^ 
of  all  Sinking  Funds,  of.  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  Sinking  :Fund,  of  Mju 
Pitt's  Sinkii^  Fund ;  after  they  had  seen  the  latter  made  aw^y  witji 
by  the  right  honorable  the  ChaacellcMr  of  the  Exchequer,— he 
convinc^  that  a  Sinking  Fund  could  be  nothing  but  a  fatal  delusion 
to  the  people.  They  wejne  induced  to  pay  to  it  in  the  hop^  ojt 
iessenii^  their  debt,  when  in  point  of  fact,  it  invariably  increased  il;} 
for  when  it  hsd  accumulated  to  a  certain  extent,  the  minister  mit^ 
sttr»  to  apfdy  it  to  the  payment  of  interests  upon  loans  which  wept 
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t6^'tt)jiftettle  6Att  greater.  It  was  said  nome^  that  a  Sinkhi^'^^ 
was  necessary  to  intiinidate  our  enemies ;  but  how  was  that  p6s- 
fiXle,  if  it  was  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  i  If  the  pre- 
sent Sinking  Fund  were  allowed  to  go  on,  he  was  sure  it  woaid  be 
applied^  at  seme  fbture  tine  to  the  same  objects  which  had  absorbed 
m  predecessors,  and  there  wotdd  be  nothing  of  it  left  bat  a  reduced 
stnpins  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  He  was  quite 
sbrprised  to  hear  his  right  honorable  friend  opposite  (Mr.  Huskis- 
sdir)  support  diis  principle '  of  the  noble  Marquis  of  lending  out 
ommey  to  |>arishes.  '  It  was  so  contrary  to  all  reaik)n,  that  he  was 
Sfnie  it  tnlist  be  abandoned.  He  wished  to  say  a  few  words  more 
npoti  the  subject  of  taxation.  There  were  two  descriptions  of 
tastes;  one  of  wfaicfa  fell  upon  the  producer^  and^  if  the  producer 
came  to  dtat  house  to  ask  for  relief,  he  would  say  that  the  house 
shoiild  shut  its  doors  upon  him.  He  would  say  to  him,  '  You 
hare  had  the  power  in  your  own  hands  of  avoiding  the  tax,  and  if 
you  liaTe  not  regulated  the  produce  to  the  demand,  you  must  bear 
die  consequence/  But  there  was  another  description  of  taxation, 
which  fell  entirely  upon  the  consumer;  and  if  he  came  in  distress, 
they  ought  to  throw  open  thdr  doors  to  relieve  him.  His  conv- 
plaints  were  of  a  very  cHfferent  nature,  and  deserved  the  utmost  at- 
tention. Well,  then,  if  they  took  off  the  Mah  tax,  he  should  say 
they  took  it  off  the  consumer.  If  they  took  off  the  tax  on  soap, 
and  it  was  asked  whether  they  took  it  off  die  agricultural  producer 
or  the  consumer,  he  should  say  the  consumer.  But  this  was  an 
argument  with  htm  why  taxation  ought  to  be  reduced.  He  saw 
taxmtion  pressing  in  dns  manner  upon  the  helpless  consumer,  not 
indeed  widi  the  reduction  spoken  of  by  his  honorable  and  learned 
Friend,  but  it  did  press  so  as  to  destroy  die  comforts  and  the  means 
of  a  brge  class  of  the  people  frotn  whom  it  ought  to  be  removed. 
It  had  been  said  that  he  denied  taxation  to  be  an  evil ;  on  the  cofh 
trary  he  held  it  to  be  a  very  ^reat  evil,  and  only  differed  with  his 
friends  as  to  the  effect  which  tt  produced  in  certain  cases.  Many 
gentlemen  seemed  to  think  that  the  paper  system  could  not  have 
been  canied  on  vritfaout  a  depreciation  of  the  currency;  but  this  he 
considered  a<  mistake,  it  might  be  a  wholesome  system  notwith- 
standing the  measures  of  restriction.  It  had  beeu  said  that  the 
agriculturists  had  received  high  rents  during  the  war.  So  they  had, 
but  they  had  higher  prices  to  pay  for  all  articles  not  produc^ed  by 
themselves.  The  high  rents  were  of  no  benefit  to  them,  except  by 
comparison  with  the  state  of  the  stockholder;  and  in  that  point  of 
tiew,  unUoubtedly,  the  high  rents  were  a  benefit  to  the  landholder; 
for  ^e  stocldiolder  sustained  a  loss  by  the  altered  view  of  money, 
inasmuch  as  bis  dividend  was  not  increased  proporticmably  with  the 
depreciation.   On  the  whole,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  -that,  in  a 
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public  point  of  Ti^^ib*  ttoflMder  luid  bM» « loNr  JwAtr  Am 

»>gaiBer  by  the  traosocUon/' 

The  i^ricukuri^U  w  amch  m/UkUd  to  Mr*  Corvm 
ertioos  in  tb^ir  bebalf* 

We  obiesve  that  tke  £arl  of  Liverpool  ia  l^>«pf)ocbiB  ibeHome 
of  Lords^  oa  $6tb  of  February^  liM4  #mjt(al|«9§;OOrtbe^  of  tte 
agricultural  ioterest  being  in  w  ^qupletate  of  4epyQwi»n  in  olber 
countnes  yery  different^  ^^irciiOMtaoocd  finHm  our  om^  and  at  a 
consequence  of  this  discovery,  nfgned  ;diat  iUuie«  had  not  caused 
the  depression  in  this  country^  but  that  it  had  ariiotiibfW  aa  eker 
where,  from  superabundance  of  produoe*  if  idl  this  be  gaantf^ 
\i hat  does  it  avail  him? — Taxes,  hc)«fi)l  not  daQy^^aggnnptft  th^ 
distre^^. — We  have  the  means^^ItisritttouK  po^Qr/ from  the  blea- 
sing  of  an  exUtent  high  taxation,  to  relieve  the  aginMMdlm^  iB  tihis 
country.  (Happy  Bdtaifii  that  cap  tbua derive  ndtiuitijigtiixm.bea^ 
highly  taxed!)  There  i^  certainly  denyinc^  ihtt  if  ativw  or  six 
millions  of  taxes  were  to  be  taken  off,  if  the-  amtimt^viediroBi 
ea<;h  acre  of  ground  were  to  be  reidi¥^.  6)sni  S9n.6dp  to  evea  Jv* 
only,  it  would  be  a  grant  bomM  .to  the  landed  inlflraat^ 

This  the  poor  farmers  *are  not  so  ignmnt  at  nottDiiee^  thoMgli 
they  are  not  sanguine  enough  to  e^^pect  auch  «relk)f:laom  the- pre- 
sent ministers,  or  such  sort  of  independent,  gendmao  as  Mesara. 
Goocb,  S.  Wortl^y,  Wodehoniie,  and.  D.  Amnd  or  Baekea*^ 

So  Mr.  Gooch  has  listened'  to  all  the  aqgHtteM  jo  f«ror.of 
the  two  Lords  of  the  admiraUy#  wd  is  peffcotly .  perwaided ;  that 

'  Lprd  Londonderry  will  net  9nrafy  miM  tlnsceppoftiiiiity  oftinrging^hoar 
evidently  preferable  is  a  state  of  heavy  taxation,  and  how  juady  he  at  scribed 
us  as    ignorantly  impatient  ^  of  this  great  advantage. 

*  Mr.  G.  BenDett,  In  reference  to  this  'l^t-roentibned  member,  made  the 
following  apposite  remarks  in  a  late  debate.  ^<  He'sboeK)  like  to  see^Mr. 
Bankes  present  Inmeelf  at  one  of  those  ceontv  nMatttt|8 ;  (heax,  And^mUfih 
laughter) — whidk  in  bis  usual  mannerit  heb^  in  ^ane^ringa  my  adveiMd 
to :  for  be  would  venture  to  say,  that  no  greater  detection  of  the  character 
of  a  buman  being  ever  yet  took  place,  than  in  such  an  assembly  would  be 
made,  of  tbe  cbaracter  of  tbe  honorable  Oentieman.  tie  wotkldfihd  that^the 
jury  of  public  opinion  was  of  a  very  difietynt  nature  frem  a  Jui^  of  I^ha- 
meot;  (bear,  hear>-*and  that  if  his  reaUbarao^r  was,  made  W«n»nMoad 
of  his  being  beld  up,  as  he  (Mr.  Bezmettj)  had  with  astonishment  so  oftap 
known  bim  to  be  held  up,  in  tbat  House,  for  the  advocate  of  retrenchment^ 
and  of  political  improvement,  be  wonld  be  told,  tbat  white  he  watched  with 
a  patient  and  scrutinising  eye  tbe  appH>priadon  of  e  fBW  paltry  penc^  tft 
shillings^  he;  gave  hia  aid  lo  an  twBmitad  aqnasdesing  of  i^uumsx  he  wold, 
iu  a  word,  be  at  length  discovered  to  be  a  ^unch  8upp<»ter  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  every  measure  of  immoderate  expenditure:  however  he  inight  at 
times  have  been  the  advocate  of  some  petty  system  of  insignificant  retrench- 
ment." (Hear,  bear.) 

3  Mr.  H.  Sumner  did  not  vote  for  the  reduction  of  thelwo  Laris.of  the 
Adn^ralty. 
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ti«rei»Mn6c«iiily  fertbeiB.''  Wkat  oiiglit  the  pilUb  tD  Ihkdc  oT 
bim  and  the  olher  .kidepeodMit  countrjr  gtotltneo,  ss  tkegr 
tbtowdm,  ^ko  have  anBuallj  irolad  thtt  miniiltri  CMld  aot  do 
without  i  No  fresh  moon  has  aiiaen  tfus  attsion  forthmr  dis- 
eqnrily  wijoat^Ue  apjaaintuiems  six 
"^^Vh  yat  he  atfd  tboae  ether  airrert  ef  patriodsm,  whom  m 
baieotoo —ou^  hadfoecasien  to  name  in  this  {MunpUct^  tboaglit 
the  relief  of  the  cottntrjr,  as  long  es  the  kndedhitfirest  waa  thriviiqr, 
or  likely  to  thrive,  a  very  secondary  coosideration^to  the  ke^ine  in 
of  thek  own  party:*— were  these  men,  we  ask,  actuated  m  ineir 
coodiKt  on  Friday  last,  by  priiiGi{^,  or  constrained  to  turn  theiv 
backs  upon  themselves,  hj  the  combined  influence  of  aelfishaess 
and  shame  i  They  cannot  paetend  that  any  new.circnmatonces,  be-» 
fm  unpercei  ved  by  them,  are  new  exposed— end  can  they  expbun 
to  their  constituents  wby  th^y  have  for  six  years  obstinately  aup« 
ported  aU  the  extravagance  of  ministers?  It  is  distressing  to  reflect 
on  their  conduct;  aiid  now  vre  suppose  they  wUI  ar|pie  that  the 
House  oi^CommooB  clearly'  represents  the  country,  inasmuch  es it 
has  begun  ux  years  ^iter  en  universal  petitioning  for  relief,  and 
when  the<{iersonal  intesests  of  the  majority  in  tbekouse  are  vitally 
affeeted,  to  second  the  public  voice  by  voting  for  a  reduetion  in  the 
Admiralty.  estabUshmept.  The  nnpression  the  late  divisions  on 
Lord  Althorp's  motion,  and  on  Mr.  Cakraft's  motion  for  repeal  of 
Salt  tia,^  luive  made  upon  the  country,  may  be  learned  from  the 
foUowingreaoltttion  at  a  Cambridge  county  meeting. 

''Cambridgb  County  Mestinc-^-A  numerous. meeting 
of  die  freeholders  and  inhabituits  of  Camhndgeshire  was  held  -on 
IWsday,  pursuant  to  a  requisition  to  the  High  SheriflV  *  to  take 
bto  coBBjderation  the  present  disastrous  state.of  ibciagrioultoral  ia^ 
tereal,  and  t^e  propriety  of  petitioning  parliament,  for. reliefZ-^-^n 
Piyme  mowed  ires^iitions  for  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  reliefs— t 
Hie  Rev.  A.  Brown  doubted  the  expediency  of  a  petition  with- 
out some  mention  of  reform. — Mr.  F.  K.  Eagle,,  aflter^a  short  ad- 
^m,  moved  ja&  an  amendment  to  the  ciriginal  resoluUonsp^ 

^  '  That  from  what  has  taken  place  during,  the  present  ^and  fMie^ 
csdbg  sessions,  it  is  the  firm  and  decided  opinion  of  vtUs  meatiDg, 
dmt  any  petition  to  the  lower  House  of  Paiiiament,  as  at  pceaent 
constituted,  for  relief  from  the  difficultiea  under,  which  the  jaationiis 
siokiag,  would  be  entirely  vain. and  fruitless.' 

"  Mr.  Samud  Wella seconded  the  amendment.~Mr.  iBeals^ead 

'We  must  not  be  misunderstood.  That  the  House  of  Commons  repre- 
^nts  the  country,  poitiihly  might  be  aroued  from  other  premises:  but  we 
deny  that  any  such  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  division  of  Sir  M.  W. 
BWley's  motion. 

'  Mr.  Gooch  and  Wodehouie  voted  againit  the  repeal  of  Salt  tax. 
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aleiler  MTiitten  by  tfaie  Duke  of  Becjford;  in  which  the  noble  Duke 
declared  that  it  was  useless  to  petitlon  tbe  House  of  Cotomons  is 
it  is  now  coDstitatedy  for  tbeir  petitions  were  year  after  year  disre- 
garded^ and  thrown  aside  as  waste  paper.  The  High  Sh^ff  put 
die  amendment,  which  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority ;  Con- 
sequently the  resolutions  for  a  petition  fell  td  tbe  ground. — ^Thanks 
were  voted  to  the  High  Sheriff^  who  returned  his  acknowledgments, 
after  which  the  meeting  was  di^olved." 


We  have  only  just  lighted  on  the  following  defence  of  bis  parlis- 
mentsUy  behavior,  made  last  session  by  Mr.  S.  Wortley,  on  the  de- 
bate on  the  Agricultural  Horse  tax.  Though  it  is  out  of  place 
here,  we  cannot  avoid  presenting  our  readers  with  it. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley  said,  ^  he  did  not  think  himself  liable  to  the 
cbatge  of  inconsistency  which  had  been  made  against  those  who 
voted  for  the  Estimates  and  not  for  the  tax.  The  honorable  mem- 
ber for  Aberdeen  tuade  his  propositions  to  the  house  founded  on 
his  own  statements,  which  were  contradicted  by  ministers.  Now 
here  were  two  parties  whose  statements  were  opposed  to  each 
Other;  and  he  (Mr.  W.)  and  his  friends  had  been  in  die  habit  of 
giving  their  confidence  to  ministers.  This  he  took  to  be  a  .veiy 
different  case  to  the  repeal  of  a  tax^  where  every  man  exercised  bis 
own  judgment  as  to  its  necessity." 

Was  it  not  possible  then  to  vote  for  economy  and  retrenchment 
without  blindly  confiding  in  Mr.  Humef  Did  it  follow,  as  a  na- 
tural consequence,  that  because  Mr.  Wortley  preferred  ministers  to 
tbe  member  for  Aberdeen,  he  must  not  exercise  his  cwnjudgniefU 
as  to  the  necessity  "  for  those  large  establishments,  and  that  proAise 
expenditure,  which  were  so  universally  complained  off  CooM  he 
not  of  himself  have  proposed/rom  time  to  timCf  some  reduciiom  on 
the  Estimates  f  His  constituents  have  long  ago  been  satisfied,  that 
an  obstinate  determination  to  gratify  his  own  vanity,  at  the  expsnse 
of  their  interests,  by  upholding  ministers  through  thick  and  thin, 
has  been  tbe  only  cause  which  has  incapacitated  him  from  the  per- 
formance of  such  a  duty. 

The  printer  will  not  give  us  time  to  do  justice  either  to  Dr.  Phil- 
limore  or  Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn.  The  Times  newspaper  has  called  th« 
public  attention  to  the  consistent  vote  of  the  former  against  the  re- 
peal of  the  salt  tax,  and  we  shall  have  something  to  say  in  our  next 
number  on  the!  absence  of  the  latter  from  the  debate  on  Sir  M*  W. 
Ridley's  motion. 

In  die  mean  time,  we  take  leave  of  our  readers,  and  fondly  in- 
dulge in  the  pleasing  persuasion  that  we  have  undertaken  a  work 
not  unworthy  of  their  patronage. 


END  OP  NO.  XXXIX. 
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THOUGHTS, 


The  return  of  the  annual  season  for  taking  A.  B.  degrees,  has 
led  me  into  a  train  of  thinking,  productive  of  so  strong  and  forci- 
ble conviction  to  my  own  mind,  that  I  wish  to  lay  the  result  before 
others  also.  In  so  doing,  I  am  aware  that  I  am  adopting  a  mea- 
sure, pregnant  perhaps  with  important  consequences,  likely  to 
excite  clamour  and  ill-will  from  some,  and  to  be  received  with 
jealousy  by  others ;  to  be  railed  at  by  the  violent,  and  deprecated 
by  the  timid  5  which  must  encounter  the  prejudices  of  some,  the 
distrust  of  others,  and  the  criticisms  of  alL  For  all  this  I  am  per- 
fectly prepared  ;  because  I  know  that  this  collision  of  opinions  is 
most  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  because,  having  my- 
self no  end  to  gain,  no  party  to  serve,  and  no  ambition  to  gratify, 
I  consider  free,  public  and  unrestricted  discussion,  as  advantageous 
and  even  necessary  to  the  objects  of  my  inquiry.  That  inquiry, 
I  hope  myself  to  pursue  with  temper  and  moderation,  and  if  it 
should  excite  anger  or  asperity  on  the  part  of  my  antagonists,  I 
trust  I  shall  neither  resent  nor  retaliate.  Indeed  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  I  shall  reply.  I  am  too  much  engaged  with  other  con- 
cerns to  take  an  active  part  in  controversy,  and  the  end  I  propose 
will  be  sufficiently  answered  in  having  thus  opened  the  way  to  dis- 
cussion.   Others  may  carry  it  on,  and  in  an  University  containing 


question  will  soon  be  suffered  to  fall  asleep. 
--"The  inquiry  which  I  wish  to  make,  and  to  see  pursued,  is  this, 
Why  is  the  examination  for  degrees,  why  are  the  honors,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  rewards  and  patronage  of  the  University, 
confined  so  exclmively  to  mathematical  pursuits  ? 
^Mathematics  are,  no  doubt,  a  high  and  important  branch  oi 
study.  They  are  a  science  closely  concerned  in  the  investigation 
of  abstract  truth,  requiring  intensity  of  attention,  accuracy  of  re- 
search, acuteness  of  application,  and  severity  of  judgment  j  they 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  most  useful  arts,  and  with  the 
sublimest  speculations  5  with  those  inventions  which  give  man 
pow€r  over  the  world  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  with  those  dis- 
coveries which  elevate  him  to  the  knowledge  and  contemplation  of 
the  worlds  beyond  and  around  him.  With  this  admission,  cordially 
and  willingly  made^  no  man  can  fairly  accuse  me  of  depreciating 


so  great  a  number 


men,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the 
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or  undervaluing  the  importance  of  mathematical  studies^  although 
I  may  still  make  it  a  question  why  they  should  be  so  exclusively 
pursued.    Let  us  come  at  once  from  speculations  to  facts. 

On  an  average  for  the  last'three  years,  146  men  enter  the  senate- 
liouse  annually,  at  the  usual  degree  time.' 

Of  these,  52  obtain  honors :  of  whom  19  are  wranglers,  or 
proficients  in  mathematics ;  19  are  senior  optimi^s,  or  second-Tate"" 
mathematicians ;  14  are  junior  optim6s,  or  smatterers  J 

What  are  the  remaining  94  ?  What  have  they  sham  for  an 
education  of  three  years  and  a  quarter,  at  an  expense  which  cannot 
be  short  of  700/.  ?  What  have  they  go/  in  religion,  ethics,  meta- 
physicSy  history,  classics,  jurisprudence?  Who  can  tell?  for, 
except  the  short  examination  of  one  day  in  Locke,  Paley,  and 
Btttler,  in  the  senate-house,  the  University  must  be  supposed  to 
know  nbthing  of  their  progress  in  these  things.  Their  University 
examination  {or  Xhevt  Aopee  \s  in  mathematics,  and  if  they  have 
got  four  books  of  Euclid  (or  even  less),  can  answer  a  sum  in  arith- 
metic,  and  solve  a  simple  equation,  they  are  deemed  qualifkd  for 
their  degree,  that  is,  the  University  pronounces  this  a  siifficient 
progress^  after  three  years  and  a  quarter  of  study. 

So  much  for  the  UoXXoli  the  vulgus  ignobile  of  the  mathematical 
students,  among  whom  I  include  what  are  commonly  called  giilph 
men — ^that  is,  men  who  can  answer  2Lndmll  noti  and  who  are 
dierefore  entitled  to  no  distinction  in  the  view  now-  taken  of  an 
University  examination. 

Let  us  look  back  to  those  distinguished  with  academic  honors. 

Of  the  j  unior  optim6s,  do  any  bring  their  reading  in  mathematics 
tp  after  use  ? 

Of  the  senior  optimes,  do  any  two  in  each  year  keep  up  or  pur- 
sue their  mathematical  learning,  so  as  to  make  farther  proficiency 
in  it  after  they  have  taken  their  degree  ? 

Of  the  wranglers,  do  many  of  the  lower  wranglers,  and  all,  or 
nearly  all  the  higher,  pursue  their  mathematical  studies  farther  than 
to  qualify  for  fellowship  examination,  which  at  some  Colleges,  as 
at  Trinity  for  instance,  is  partly  mathematical  ?  In  fact,  do  more 
tlUn  two-thirds  of  the  wranglers  pursue  their  mathematical  studies 
after  they  have  taken  their  degrees  ? 

K  they  do  not,  then  all  the  fruits  of  three  years  and  a  quarter's 
study,  and  all  the  expenses  of  146  men,  amounting  to  above 

It  is  evident,  that  if  I  had  taken  into  account  either  the  year  1818,  or 
the  present  enormously  large  year,  the  result  of  these  caldulations  would 
have  been  far  more  striking  ,  in  my  favor  ;  but  I  seek  truth,  and  do  not 
wish  merely  to  make  out  a  case. 

*  1  use  plain  terms,  without  intending  to  convey  any  reproach.  In  an 
inquiry  of  this  sort,  we  must  look  to  facts,  not  amipUmenh. 
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lOO^OOO/.j  are  concentratedt  as  far  aa  any  littrary  benefit  reauks 
from  themi  in  about  a  dozen  or  fifteen  individuab.' 

Of  these  indiyiduals  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  speak  or  think  Hn* 
respectfully!  when  I  askj  of  what  use  to  them  are  their  xnathema- 
tics»  without  the  walls  of  the  University,  in  common  life  i 


Haw  many  Cambridge  mathematicians  diattnguish  themsebres 
iy  bringing  their  mathematics  to  bear  upon  the  meful  ai^i 

Is  it  true  that  they,  generally  speaking,  turn  their  matheaaaricf 
to  any  account,  except  that  of  speculatiye  amusement,  or  academic 
contention  ? 

They  may  be,  and  no  doubt  they  often  are,  very  ingenious  and 
acute  men,  but  does  that  ingenuity  and  acuteness,  &r  the  moet 
part,  tell,  to  any  great  moral,  or  polidcal,  or  social  purpose  ? 

Are  nor,  in  fact,  the  greater  number  of  calculations  and  Qdmbi- 
nations  by  which  mathematics  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Arlib 
made  by  men  who  have  not  received  an  academic  edueatim  ? 

Are  not  practical  mathematics  the  great  source  of  us^ul  itiv^ 
tions ;  and  are  not  the  Cambridge  mathematics  almost  e^t^sio^ 
speculative? 

Take  a  junior  or  senior  optim^  or  even  a  wrangler,  ii^o  an 
irregular  field  with  a  common  land-surveyor,  and  ask  them  seve- 
rally to  measure  it;  which  will  do  it  soonest  and  best  i 

Let  one  of  each  of  these  academic  graduates  and  a  practicalaaiioc 
be  sailine  towards  an  unknown  coast ;  which  will  soonest  make  n 
correct  observation  ? 

Build  a  bridge  across  the  Thames ;  who  will  do  it  best,  Mr. 
Rennie  (supposing  him  still  alive),  or  a  conmMttee  of  s^or 
wranglers  ? 

If  it  should  happen  that  in  these  cases  the  practical  m^^akiiti' 
cians  would  have  the  advantage,  may  it  not  be  said,  that  our  naa- 
diematics  are  more  for  show  tkm  use? 

It  may  be  urged,  that  we  point  out  the  principle,  and  leai^  to 
others  tiht  practice.  This  may  be  very  true;  but  I  believe  the 
laugh  would  be  a  good  deal  against  the  speculative  academic,  who 
was  beaten  by  the  practical  clown  ;  and  though  I  admit  that  ridi* 
cuk  is  no  test  of  truth,  tliere  would,  in  this  case,  be  a  good  deid 
of  reason  on  its  side.  I  can  see  no  grounds  for  neglecting  practice, 
because  we  understand  theory,  and  if  we  prdFess  to  make  mathenaa- 

*  It  is  evident  that  this-  calculation  is  greatly  under-rated,  roo/.  is,  I  fear, 
considerably  under  the  average  amount  of  the  total  expenses  of  an  Univer* 
sity  education,  and  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  men  who  take  their 
degrees  at  bye-term^  very  few  indeed  of  whom  ever  think  of  reading  mom 
than  is  iU>solutely  necessary  for  thdr  deeree,  which  is^  Z  will  not  say  how 
muek.  A  nearer  calculation  would  be,  to  allow  at  least  800/.  for  the  expenses 
of  education^  and  to  add  34  men  to  the  average  above-mentioned,  makihe 
the  whole  number  170,  the  sum  total  of  whose  expenses  therefore  is  tS6fiOw. 
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tio&  our  prime  pwrsok^  rarely  we  ought  to  comprehend  not  onljr 
their  principles  but  also  thdr  appHcoHon. 

Eflougfa  of  thi8»-^Let  me  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions OQ^  the  examination  itself,  especially  that  which  respects  the 
h^ier  class  of  honors. 

Evev  since  the  days  of  Samson,  riddles  have  been  thought  a  greac 
test  of  the  acuteness  of  the  human  mind.  After  the  time  that  he 
poazkd  the  Plulistines,  die  sphinx  puzzfed  the  Thebans,  and  the 
QiMen  Sheba  tried  to  puzzle  Solomon.  And,  in  conformity 
with  this  custom,  in  which  sacred  and  profane  histories  alike  con- 
€«r>  af^r  a  lapse  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  years,  the 
examiners  in  the  senate-house  still  propose  riddles  to  their  exami- 
nants. 

"What  is  the  greater  part  of  that  exanunation  but  a  set  of  mathe- 
matical c6nundrums,  in  which  each  examiner  tries  to  display  hb 
ingenuity  by  quibbling  subtleties,  by  little  niceties^  and  knackeries^ 
and  tricks  of  the  art,  which  are  for  die  most  part  exceedingly 
derer,  and.  exceedingly  unprofitable,  and  which  bear  a  close,  I  may 
say  a  very  dose  affinity  to  those  hair-breadth  theological  and  meta-. 
physical  di^incdons,  which  baffled,  and  perplexed,  and  expended 
in  the  most  abstruse  and  idle  peculations,  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  sduxdmen.  and  Aristotelians  in  the  middle  ages  ? 

Ahs  I  all  their  labors  are  now  considered  but  idle  paradoxes 
and  waste  of  pains. 

What  will  future  ages  say  of  our  owi  ? 

Stultus  labor  est  ineptiarum. 

We  have  even  deserted  the  track  of  geometry,  and  forsaken  the 
path  out  mighty  master  trod.  In  that  very  University  whose 
pride  it  was  to  have  produced  that  man  who  surpassed  the  race  of 
mankind  in  intellect,  his  own  labors  are  neglected,  and  his  own 
gigantic  discoveries  no  longer  occupy  that  proud  and  pre-eminent 
station,  which  is  due  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  to  his  immortal 
name,  to  national  honor,  and  to  academic  veneration.  A  new 
Jashiort  in  mathematics  is  introduced,  and  one,  which  in  some  re- 
spects seems  less  calculated  to  attain  the  end  for  which  mathema- 
tical studies  are  supposed  to  be  pursued^  by  detracting  from  the 
closeness  of  geometrical  investigation. 

P'enimus  ad  summum  jbrtuna.  We  can  go  no  farther  in  the  old 
schooL  We  must  have  new  refinements,  new  quirks,  new  capric- 
dos,  of  ingenuity)  to  satisfy  the  restless  impatience  of  ambitious 
minds.  We  must  gain  distinction  by  a  new  track  ^  the  vetus  orbita 
will  serve  no  longer  \  it  is  too  much  worn  \  a  man  is  buried  in  the 
ruts,  and  cannot  rise  out  from  them  to  any  eminence  of  distinction. 
We  must,  from  time  to  time,  strike  out  a  new  path,  in  which  the 
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love  of  novelty  and  the  love  of  fame,  those  two  bright  couvfterrof 
etherial  breed»  may  bear  us  above  the  heads  of  our  contemporaries.; 

But  there  is  one  melancholy  fact ;  a  certain  indication  of  imripU 
ent  decay  in  any  people,  is  when  their  refinements  begin  to  be 
excessive.  As  soon  as  the  true  and  legitimate  standard  of  taste 
and  judgment,  either  in  morals  or  science,  is  exceeded,  it  is  even 
more  difficult  to  retrograde  towards  perfection  than  it  was  before' 
to  ascend  to  it.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  save  ourselves,  when,  having 
climbed  up  the  mountain  on  one  side,  we  have  begun  to  tof^e 
down  the  precipice  on  the  other. 

There  is  another  point  well  deserving  our  consideration^  on 
which  I  have  not  yet  touched.  Suppose  mathematics  not  to  be  die 
exclusive  branch  of  academic  examination  in  this  University,  would, 
there  be  any  deficiency  of  great  and  eminent  mathematicians  ?  I 
cannot  conceive,  that  were  a  fair  and  due  degree  of  hdhor  g^yen 
to  mathematical  pursuits,  without  an  exclusive  preference,  there 
would  be  any  want  of  persons  sufficiently  inclined  to  cultivate  and 
excel  in  them.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  believe,  diat  in  the 
days  of  Barrow,  Newton,  and  Cotes,  the  same  exclusive  attention 
was  paid  to  mathematics  as  at  the  present  time,  nor  doj  conceive 
that  any  modem  names  can  be  disgraced  by  a  comparison  with 
these.  The  same  stimulus  which  was  then  sufficient  to  produce  a 
Newton,  would  always  operate  to  produce  one,  although  diere 
were  no  exclusive  preference  given  to  mathematics,  and  no  ctcIu*- 
sive  rewards. 

university  is  a  society  of  students  in  all  and  every  of  the  libe- 
ral arts  and  sciences.  How  then  can  that  society  deserve  the 
name,  which  confines  •  its  studies  almost  entirely  to  one  ?  This 
exclusive  preference  militates  against  the  very  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tion, and  certainly  damps  the  ardor  and  cramps  the  genius  of 
many  a  man  who  might  excel  in  classical  or  metaphysical  pursuits, 
by  compelling  him  to  adopt  a  course  of  study  for  which  he  has 
neither  talent  nor  inclination,  but  in  which  he  is  compelled  to  dehre 
and  toil,  if  he  wishes  to  attain  any  academical  reward. 

Such  an  one  hath  the  cur^e  of  Adam  entailed  upon  him  with 
bitter  severity : 

In  the  sweat  of  his  brow  doth  he  eat  bread. 

In  truth,  it  is  a  known  and  acknowledged  fact,  that  the  seventjol 
the  senate-house  examination,  and  the  dryness  of  mathematical 
pursuits,  induces  many  men,  even  after  one  or  two  years*  trial,  or 
even  more,  and  after  having  with  infinite  toil  and  labor  made 
some  progress  on  their  cheerless  way,  to  abandon  all  competition 
for  mathematical  honors,  and  content  themselves  with  barely 
getting  their  degree. 
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Of  what  use  are  all  their  studies  to  them  ? 

It  may  be  said,  that  they  have  themselves  only  to  blame,  and 
that  they  might,  and  should  have  persevered  :  and  this  is  true  in 
the  abstract,  but,  like  many  theories,  fails  in  the  application. 

With  human  beings,  allowance  must  be  made  for  human  failings 
and  imperfections,  and  if  the  mind  sinks  under  the  load  that  is 
laid  upon  it,  they  who  lay  that  load  are  not,  themselves,  exempt 
from  blame. 

What  then  do  I  advise  ?  The  relinquishment  of  mathematical 
pursuits  ?  By  no  means.  I  would  give  equal  honors  nay,  con- 
cede all  that  can  fairly  be  conceded  to  long  established  habits  and 
prejudices ;  I  would  give  precedence  to  mathematical  studies,  but 
not  exclusive  privileges  and  rewards. 

Nec  nihil  neque  omnia. 
I  would  give  a  large  and  liberal  share  of  honors  and  rewards  to 
^laigiciil  studies,  iioc  only  m  the  distribution  ot  classical  prizes  at 
present  existing  by  the  benefactions  of  various  founders,  but  in  the 
senate-house  examination,  and  in  the  classification  of  academic 
degrees.  ^^"""^ 

I  have  heard  from  the  examining  chaplains  of  some  bishops,  a 
remark,  which  I  believe  is  pretty  general,  and  which,  as  I  am 
persuaded  most  of  the  members  of  this  University  will  understand 
it  sufficiently  by  this  allusion,  it  is  unnecessary  to  place  more  pro- 
minently on  record.  The  only  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  the  establishment  of  a  public  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  in  which  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Testament 
and  the  principles  of  religion  should  be  a  sine  qua  non  towards 
passing  for  the  senate- house  degree,  have  rested  on  the  interrup- 
tion such  an  examination  would  give  to  the  higher  reading  men, 
in  the  mathematical  pursuits.  I  am  sorry  to  think  such  an  objec- 
tion should  be  urged  by  men,  whom  I  believe  to  be  very  sincere 
Christians,  and  very  good,  and  in  all  respects  where  prejudice  does 
not  operate,  very  wise  men.  But,  in  this  instance,  I  confess  I 
think  them  influenced  by  partiality  for  usage  now  some  time 
established,  and  for  their  favorite  science  and  pursuits. 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  should  assert,  that  It  was 
much  better  to  be  a  good  classic  than  a  good  Christian  ?  T&at  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  read  the  Greek  Testament,  lest  it  should  inter- 
rupt his  study  of  Aristophanes  ?  And  what  right  have  mathemati- 
cal studies  to  an  exemption,  which  would  not  be  granted  to  a  stu- 
dent in  classics,  or  any  other  branch  of  learning  i 

But  granting  that  such  an  examination  would  cause  a  short  in- 
terruption to  mathematical  pursuits,  which  is  granting  more  than 
is  necessarily  due,  what  injury  would  it  be  to  aw^,  since  the  inter- 
ruption would  be  afo'fe  to  aW.^  It  would  give  no  undue  advantage  to 
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one  above  another,  since  aU  must  submit  to  it )  and  supponog  it 
occasioned  all  to  know  a  problem  or  two  less,  would  any  real  evil 
result  from  this  defect,  or  any  inconyenience,  which  would  not 
be  counterbalanced  by  great  and  substantial  good  ?  Admit,  which  is. 
a  great  deal  more  than  is  ever  likely  to  happen  or  be  proved,  that 
it  prevents  A.  from  being  senior  wrangler,  then  B.  will  be  senior 
wrangler  instead ;  and  the  course  of  mathematical  examination 
will  be  just  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  it  to  this  or 
that  individual. 

So  far,  therefore,  the  effect  of  this  minor  examination^  on  that 
at  present  in  usage  for  the  degree,  must  be  absolutely  harmless  ; 
but  beyond  this,  the  result  to  every  one  of  the  examinants  must  be 
productive  of  great  and  substantial  good,  by  bringing  them  ac* 
quainted  with  the  grounds  and  principles  of  their  faith,  by  leading 
them  to  that  knowledge,  in  comparison  with  which  all  other 
knowledge  is  idle  and  unprofitable,  and  guiding  them  to  the  search 
after  those  truths,  in  comparison  with  which  all  mathematical 
truth  is  vanity  itself. 

I  may  add,  that  the  beneficial  consequences  of  such  an  exami- 
nation are  incalculable.  When  the  impression  is  made  ia  early 
life,  and  the  minds  of  young  men  are  directed  towards  the  con- 
sideration of  those  great  and  important  truths,  which  are  in- 
separably connected  with  the  eternal  interests  of  themselves  and 
of  all  mankind,  the  impression  will  never  be  wholly  worn  out> 
there  will  always  be  a  tendency  of  thoughts  and  inclinations  to 
this  great  object,  and  the  germ  of  Christianity  may  be  preserved^ 
even  amidst  the  temporary  allurements  of  the  gayest  scenes  of 
pleasure  and  dissipation.  If  it  springs  not  immediately,  it  may 
in  later  life ;  it  may  at  least  prove  a  preservative  against  the 
blasphemies  of  infidelity  ;  and  it  may  guard  men  from  being  led,, 
by  late  repentance,  to  the  extravagances  of  fanaticism  and  wild 
enthusiasm. 

On  all  these  grounds,  and  on  many  others  which  might  be 
urged,  I  see  strong  and  even  irresistible  arguments  in  favor  of  a 
general  preparatory  examination,  if^o/ examination  should  con- 
fer no  honors,  and  concede  no  exemption.  It  should  be  plain, 
perspicuous,  and  intelligible.  No  puzzling  questions  should  be 
asked,  because,  as  no  distinctions  of  honor  are  granted,  no  trial 
of  genius  is  necessary.  The  majority  of  youn?  men  educated 
at  this  University  are  designed  for  holy  orders  \  but  even  were  it 
not  so,  every  layman  who  calls  himself  a  Christian,  certainly 
every  layman  who  has  received  a  liberal  education  in  a  Christian 
University,  ought  to  know  something  of  the  proofs,  history,  and 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  very  least  that  can  be 
required,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospels  in  their  original  tongue^ 
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the  proofs  of  natural  and  reavealed  reUgbn*  and  a  geaeralac* 

quaintance  with  Scripture  history  to  the  time  of  the  Apoitks*  I 
do  not  pretend  to  dictate  to  die  good  sense  of  the  University,  Imt 
as  a  member  of  it,  I  may  be  allowed,  without  presumption,  to 
state,  that  I  think  the  Greek  Gospels,  Grotius  it  Verttate,  and 
the  first  volume  of  Bishop 'Tomline's  Theology,  are  sufficient  for 
the  proposed  examination.  No  burden  is  laid  on  any  man  by 
requiring  an  acquaintance  with  these.  It  is  his  duty  to  know 
these,  and  if  he  does  not  know  them  by  the  time  he  has  been  two 

{ears  at  the  University,  there  is  infinite  blame  imputable  either  ta 
is  instructors  or  to  himself. 
I  khow  very  well  what  may  be  alleged  about  the  procrastinatioti 
of  these  studies  till  after  the  degree  of  A.  B*  has  been  taken;  but 
I  do  not  stop  to  combat  arguments  of  this  sort ;  they  bear  dter 
own  refutation  in  themselves,  like  many  of  those  which  may  be 
urged  by  my  adversaries  on  minor  topics.   If  any  of  these  gentle* 
men  will  tell  me,  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  if  a  yout^  man  of 
twenty  dies  ignorant  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  because  there  is  a 
chance  of  his  living  to  know  them  at  the  age  of  twenty-twot  I  wiH 
then  say  that  his  tutors  may  have  some  excuse  for  withdrawing  his 
attention  to  them  till  he  has  no  farther  occasion  for  their  services. 
So  much  for  this  subject.   I  am  content  merely  to  throw  out 
i  hints  an  it,  because  I  li^ve  little  time  for  more,  and  trust  theae 
will  be  sufficient  for  future  exertions.   Will  it  be  allowed  me  to 
state  my  own  view  of  the  improved  system,  in  the  most  general 
I   terms,  leaving  the  detail  and  modification  of  them  to  the  sense  of 
the  University  ? 

I      I  would  d>lige  every  man,  at  the  expiration  of  his  two  first 
I   years,  to  undergo  the  above-mentioned  preparatory  examination  \ 
I   and  he  should  then  be  called  upon  to  declare  whether  he  intended 
to  graduate  in  mathematics,  or  classics,  which  should  not  preclude 
him  from  offering  himself  for  examinatim  in  the  senate-house  in 
both.  In  the  senate-House  examinatioi^^tbe  :^^k  for  mathen^tics 
should^  proce^d^  as  usua).   That  for  classics  should  fofiow,  m 
which  there  should  be  a  first,  second,  and  third  class,  as  in  ma- 
thematics.  Let  the  senior  wrangler  preserve  his  preeminence,  and 
next  to  him  the  first  of  the  first  class  classics ;  then  tiie  other  «rrang» 
lers,  who,  in  most  cases,  should  not  exce^  15,  and  then  die  other 
I    first  class  classics,  who  should  not  exceed  the  like  number.  ^Next 
to  these,  mathematicstl  senior  optimes,  not  exceeding  14 }  and 
I    then  second  class' classics,  to  the  same  number.    Then  Ae 
mathematical  junior  optim^s,  and  the  third  dass  classics,  wimoe 
mimbet  should  not  exceed  ten  respectively.   Thb  would  give, 
supposing  each  class  full,  40  mathematical,  and  as  many  da^ical 
honors-,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  several  men  would  be 
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rankied  in  both  classes.  If  the  fellowships  of  the  University  are 
distributed  with  du6  regard  to  these  honors,  no  doubt  a  greater 
emiiktion  will  be  excited  to  excel  in  both  departments. 

Xx'^ov  e1f>ri)toi*  But  I  must  add  a  few  words  on  the  classical 
examination.  It  would  of  course  comprise  not  merely  the  con- 
struing Greek  and  Latin,  but  a  variety  of  questions  connected 
with  the  passages  selected,  and  depending  on  history,  antiquities, 
chronology,  geography,  metrical  and  philological  criticism,  and 
ancient  philosophy.  And  this  leads  me  to  a  remark,  which  will 
perhaps  be  unpalatable  to  some  of  our  distinguished  scholars,  but 
which  truth  compels  me  not  to  omit.  I  mean,  that  our  range  of 
Greek  reading  is  at  present  too  much  confined.  We  labor  about 
the  dramatic  writers  too  much^  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  We 
weairy  ourselves  with  adjusting  iambics,  and  trochaics,  and  anapaests, 
and  twisting  monostrophics  into  choruses  and  dochmiacs,  and 
almost  seem  to  neglect  the  sense  for  the  sake  of  the  sound.  I  do 
not  mean  to  disparage  these  labors,  which  are  sometimes  learned 
and  often  ingenious;  but  I  wish  merely  to  hint,  that  if  these 
things  are  good,  there  are  also  better  things  than  these.-^  Wemust 
not  iorsake  the  critics,  philosophers,  orators,  and  historians  of 
^^Urefii^T^For^^  of  her  poets  5  and  1  fearlessly  say, 

(  ^sS^^^ut  risF  of  contradiclioii  ffora  the  most  competent  and  able 
judges,  that  Plato,  Aristot  e,  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and 
Demosthenes,  afford  more  improvement  to  the  taste,  and  puri- 
fication to  the  morals,  more  exercise  for  thought  and  reflection,  more 
dignity  to  the  conceptions,  and  enlargement  to  the  understanding 
of  the  student,  than  all  the  Greek  tragedies  that  were  ever  penned. 
Not  that  I  affect  to  slight  or  despise  those  noble  monuments  of  the 
Grecian  Muse,  which  are  yet  left  to  us  in  the  works  of  her  dra- 
matic writers  ;  but  r  underprize  them  in  comparison  of  the  mighty 
names  I  have  enumerated,  and  think  that  too  much  is  sacrificed  to 
them,  if  these  are  neglected  in  consequence.  This  remark,  and  all 
those  which  have  preceded  it,  will,  I  hope,  be  taken  in  good  part 
by  all  considerate  and  thinking  men.  I  wish  to  offend  none ;  but 
I  am  sufficiently  aware,  that  the  subject  I  have  handled  is  of  a 
nature  liable  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  some,  and  awake  the  fears 
(tf  othirs.  The  attack  or  defence,  however,  of  these  remarks  I 
shall  leave  to  other  hands.  I  appear  now,  probably,  for  the  first 
and  last  time,  in  the  contest.  I  have  said  nothing  but  from  an 
ardent  wish  for  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  University,  and  the 
^motion  of  public  good,  by  directing  our  studies  to  great  -and 
useful  purposes,  and  enabling  the  majority  of  students  who  come 
to  this  place  for  instruction,  to  carry  something  away  in  one  branch 
of  literature,  if  they  cannot  in  another. 

Cambridge,  Jan,  15,  1822. 
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TO 


THE  RIGHT  REVEREND 


JOHN,  LORD  BISHOP  OF  BRISTOL, 


MASTElt  OF  CHRIST  COLLEGE, 


AMD 


REGIUS  PROFESSOR  OF  DIVINITY. 


Mv  Lord, 

Havik<»  determined  to  submit  to  the  Members  of  our  Univer- 
sity my  thoughts  upon  the  propriety  of  an  additional  Examination 
of  Canditates  for  their  first  degree,  as  Mell  as  upon  the  different 
plans  which  have  been  suggested  for  that  purpose,  I  venture  to  ad- 
dress myself  particularly  to  your  Lordship.  My  apology  for  taking 
this  liberty  must  be,  the  weight  and  consequence  justly  attached  to 
your  name,  arising  not  only  from  the  high  and  important  situations 
which  you  hold;  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  both  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  University,  but  from  the  judgment,  the  candor, 
and  the  sound  sense  by  which  your  sentiments  and  conduct  are  in- 
variably distinguished.  When  treating  therefore  of  those  studies, 
in  which  you  have  been  yourself  pre-eminently  successful,  1  am 
desirous  to  give  my  pamphlet  some  chance  of  attracting  notice,  by 
inscribing  it  to  the  personage,  whose  example  ought,  of  all  others, 
to  be  proposed  as  the  object  of  imitation. 

The  subject,  upon  which  J  intend  to  suggest  some  considerations, 
is  one  of  no  recent  origin :  it  has  been  a  very  prevalent  opinion  for 
half  a  century,  or  more,  that  our  University  would  do  well  to  re- 
quire from  its  students  a  proficiency  in  some  other  descriptions  of 
knowledge,  besides  those  at  present  exacted,  as  indispensable  pass- 
ports to  a  degree.  It  is,  however,  to  the  different  schemes  for  the 
improvement  of  our  system,  which  have  been  agitated  among  us 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  that  I  wish  to  call  attention  ;  with 
the  hope  of  being  able,  by  fairly  and  fully  stating  the  merits  of 
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each  proposed  course  of  proeeediifg,  to  reconcik  in  tome  degree 
the  present  discordanee  of  tentimenti  The  strong  conviction  of  my 
own  nuRd,  relative  to  the  method  which  ought  to  be  pursued^  a 
conviction  ariaiiig  from  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  acade- 
mical education,  encourages  me  to  think  that  a  fair  consideratiod  of 
the  matter  in  all  its  bearings  will  lead  <^ers  to  the  same  conclusion* 
Besides,  the  candid  and  dispassionate  manner  in  which  all  discus- 
siotts  upon  this  topic  have  of  late  been  conducted,  forming  a  con- 
trast to  the  heats  which,  we  are  told,  were  formerly  excit€»d  by  the 
proposal  of  new  regulations,  while  it  is  creditable  to  the  present 
state  of  feeling  in  our  body,  holds  out  the  prospect  of  a  result 
favorable  to  tbe  true  interest  of  these  establishments. 

You  will  probably  recollect,  tiiat  in  consequence  of  a  very  strong  ! 
and  prevalent  wish,  that  our  young  men  should  henceforth  be  exa- 
mined, previously  to  their  degrees,  in  theological  and  classical 
knowledge,  as  well  as  in  mathematics,  metaphysics,  and  ethics, 
^re  was  appointed  about  three  years  ago  a  Syndicate^  of  which 
your  Lordship  was  a  member,  to  deliberate  upon  this  topic,  and 
to  propose  to  the  University  such  a  plan  as  appeared  most  con- 
dacive  to  the  object  in  view.    The  committee  selected  for  this 
purpose  were  persons,  in  whom  the  senate  was  as  well  disposed  to 
confide  upon  such  a  question,  as  in  any  of  its  body  :  long  and  r^*^ 
peated  were  the  discussions,  and  great  was  the  anxiety  shown -to 
arrange  a  scheme,  which  might  answer  the  intended  purpose,  and 
obviate  as  much  as  possible  certain  objections  urged  from  different 
quarters  i^inst  the  measure.    Owing,  however,  to  the  great  di* 
veraity  of  opinion  upon  some*particulars,  and  an  anxious  wish  to 
satisfy  every  scruple  entertained  in  our  community,  the  proposal 
resulting  from  their  deliberations  fell  far  short  of  the  general  expec- 
tation, and  did  not,  indeed,  reach  the  views  of  the  Syndics  tbens- 
sel?es«    Such  as  it  was,  it  never  received  either  the  approbation 
or  condenmation  of  the  senate,  being  stopped  by  a  negative  voice 
indie  Caput.    Several  other  schemes,  differing  materially  from 
one  another,  have  been  subsequently  brought  forward  by  indivi- 
duals ;  but  have  all  hitherto  proved  abortive.   Upon  one  only  have 
the  suffrages  of  the  members  of  the  senate  been  taken ;  I  mean  the 
plan  for  examining  the  students  in  classics  and  the  elemento  of  theo- 
logy, and  for  app^tioning  honors  upon  a  scale  similar  to  that  aU  • 
ready  established  in  mathematics:  this  scheme  was  proposed  in  a 
Grace  last  year^  by  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  then  Viee-Chan- 
cellor ;  and,  aldiough  it  met  with  considerable  support,  was  reject- ' 
^  by  a  nujori^  of  voices  in  the  Non-Regent  House*   The  felltire 
of  a  proposal,  brought  forward  after  frequent  consultations  widi  -  \ 
the  other  leading  members  of  our  body,  recommended -by  the  high  I 
station  of  the  proposer,  and  still  more  by  his  character  for  ability, ' 
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discretion^  and  public  spirit,  has  led  many  friends  of  the  measare 
to  despair  altogether  of  its  success.  It  is.diis  dtspoatkm  to.aban- 
dop  the.  cause,  coupled  with  another  circumstance  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned,  which  has  induced  ibe  to  send  these  cemsiderations  to 
the  press.  My  only  title  to  offer  to.  die  «?orld  my.  opinions^  upon 
such  a  question,  consists  in  my  intimate:  acquaintance  with  the  stu- 
dies and.  the,  feelings  of  the  young  men,  during  many  years  spent  in 
the  Uoivecsity,  in  the  constant  occupation,  of  a  tutor  and  an  exami^ 
ner.  Or,  if  1  possess  any.  other  claim  to  be.  heard,  it  is  the  dev6ted 
attachment  which  I  bear  to  our  academical  institutions,  and  my 
unceasii^  solicitude  for  their  prosperity. 

.It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  dtff(«nent 
plans  which  have  been  recommended  for  attaining  the  de»rable 
objects  in  view.  Such  an  investigation  of  minute  particulars  would 
be  invidious  towards  the  gentlemen  who  have  exerted  themselves 
tp  promote  our  common  object,  the  welfare  and  honor  of  the  Uni* 
versity :  and  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  unavailing;  since  there 
will,  I  think,  be  no  great  difficulty  in  obtainmg  acquiescence  in  .the 
details,  when  once  persons  are  brought  to  agree  upon  the  princi^ 
pies  of  the  measure  to  be  adopted.  .  The  differences  of  opinion 
existing  among  us  on  this  subject  may  be  reduced  to  three  beads  t 
I  speak  of, 

1*  Those  who  wish  for  an  additional  examination  ,  of  the  students,, 
tp  be  followed  by  Honors,  upon  a  scale  of  merit,  with  all  its  distinc* 
tions  and  gradations. 

.  2.  Those  who  contend  for  such  an  examination  merely  ^as  a 
sine  qua  mm;  excluding  all  honor  tfnd  distinction  of  the  merito- 
nous. 

.3.  Those  who  wish  . that:  no  change  whatever  should  be  ha* 
zarded. 

.  The  third  class  is,  as^fer  as  I  can  judge,  the  least  numerous  of  the 
thr^e.  Yet  from  the  .opposition  of  opinion  between  die  other  two, 
it.has  hitherto  been  successful,  and  threatens  to  prevent  the  medi- 
tated improvement  altogether.  I  am  convinced  that  all  parties 
i^re  actuated  by  the  same  wish,  to  see  our  academical  system  as 
prosnerous  and  as  perfect  as  possible,  though  all  may  not  have  ibad 
eqtial  opportunities  of  viewing  the  .subject  in  its  different  bearings. 
Several  persons,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  at  differ^,  times, 
upon  these  questions,  have  experienced,  a  considerable  change  of 
opinion,  and  tave  gradudly  become  converts  to  the  scheme  of . dis- 
tributing classical  honors,  upon  the  liberal  and  tmresti^icted  plan 
already  practised  in  mathematics:  and  I  am  mcKned.to  hope,* that 
a>  calm  deliberation  on  the  real  merits  of  the  case^-may  produce  .the 
same  effect  in  others.  Avowing  myself,  therefore,  to  be  a  decid- 
ed advocate  for  the  first  of  the  three  plans,  I  shall  proceed  to  ex- 
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amioe  the  arguments  which  I  have  heard  alleged  ,  by  the  two.  other 
parties,  in  favor  of  their  own  particular  views. 

First,  then,  those  who  disapjirove  of  the  projected  additions  aU 
u^ether,  contend  that,  under  the  present  system,  our  JUniversity 
has  arrived  at  unexampled  eminence ;  that  this  method  has  stood 
the  test  of  experience  for  several  generations,  and  has  been  found 
peculiarly  successful  in  calling  forth  the  emulation  and  laudable  ex- 
eruoos  of  the  students.  They  admit  that  reading  in  the  classics 
aud  the  elementary  parts  of  theolc^y  ought  to  be  encouraged ;  but 
they  wish  to  leave  these  important  and  essential  branches  of  the 
young  men's  study  to  the  lectures  of  their  tutors,  aud  to  private 
examinations  in  their  respective  colleges :  they  express,  besides, 
apprehensions  of  the  consequences  that  may  ensue,  if  we  once 
tamper  with  a  system  which  has  made  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge the  admiration  of  the  country  and  of  Europe.  Now  I 
beg  leave  to  subscribe  to  every  thing  that  can  fairly  be  said  in  praise 
I  of  the  present  system.  I  not  only  do  not  wish  it  to  be  impaired 
I  or  tampered  with,  but  ]  agree  that  it  is  inexpedient  even  to  add 
I  to  it,  without  some  strong  and  evident  necessity.  Upon  this 
grouud,  therefore,  let  us  discuss  the  question,  and  consider  whether, 
by  confining  ourselves  to  the  present  plan,  we  do  produce  all  the 
good  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  effect,  and  which  it  is  reasonable  for 
the  public  to  expect  from  an  University  education.  Here  we  must 
I  be  careful  to  separate  two  very  distinct  points  for  our  considera- 
tion; I  mean  the  case  of  the.  young  map  who  aspires  to  honors; 
and  that  of  him  whose  views  are  bounded  by  the  mere  acquisition 
of  a  degree.  In  students  of  the  first  description,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  extraordinary  emulation  is  produced,  and  a  corresponding  pro- 
ficiency secured :  the  views  of  the  seiteral  colleges  are  in  accor- 
dance with  those  of  the  University,  and  thus  the  emoluments  of  the 
place  are  bestowed  on  those  who  have  deserved,  its  honors.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  of  the  great  numbers  who  resort  hither  for  their  edu- 
i  caiion,  the  majority  always  find  themselves  unequal  to  strive^  with 
any  probability  of  success,  for  honorary  distinctions.  The  question 
therefore  is,  whether  the  moderate  extent  of  mathematical,  and 
moral  knowledge,  indispensably  required  for  a  degree,  be,  a  .rea- 
sonable and  sufficient  claim  to  such  a  tide ;  or  rather,  whether  the 
Uni  versity  is  justifiable  in  giving  this  mark  of  its  approbation,,  whkh 
generally  serves  as  a  passport  into  the  liberal  professions,  to  persons, 
^e  total  of  whose  academical  pursuits  has,  not  gone  beyond  this 
contemptible  minimum  of  knowledge  f 

I  beg  to  be  considered  as  not  speaking  with  desrespect  of  the. 
subjects  themselves,  which  are  now,  made  the  indispensable  re- 
quisites for  a  Bachelor's  degree.  The  six  books  of  Euclid,  Arith- 
"^etic,  the  elements  of  Algebra,  and  a  moderate  acquaintance 
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with  momi  and  tnetapbjnctl  philotophy;  are  ttseful  and  vahiablc 
braochet  of  knowledge,  and  such  as  an  University  ought  to  en- 
courage :  although  with  respect  to  the  Algebra,  I  cannot  see  the  pro- 
priety of  exacting  this,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  from  persons  who  areaot 
expected  to  carry  their  mathematical  studies  any  farther.  But  it  is 
obvious,  that  this  quantity  of  knowledge  is  far  too  small  to  furnish 
any  thnig  like  a  reasonable  occupation  for  ten  terms^  passed  by  the 
stiideat  in  his  University  education.  Except  in  very  few  cases, 
the  whole  may  be  acquired  in  less  than  a  year ;  thus  leaving  two 
years  and  a  half  to  be  employed  in  a  way  of  which  the  University 
exacts  no  aocount~which  valuable  period  of  time  is  too  frequently 
squandered  in  idleness,  or  in  unprofitable  pursuits. 

The  inadequacy  of  this  minimum  of  learning,  for  the  objects 
ef  University  education,  is  not  denied :  but  they  ^ho  resist  any 
addition  to  our  present  system,  contend,  that  other  necessary 
branches  of  knowledge  ought  to  be  left,  as  they  now  are,  to  the 
lectures  of  the  tutors,  and  the  systems  pursued  in  the  respective  Col- 
leges. It  is  upon  this  point  then,  that  the  whole  argument  of  those, 
who  object  to  an  additional  examination,  is  made  to  rest ;  and  to  the, 
before  we  proceed  farther,  it  is  necessary  to  reply.    I  doubt  whe- 
ther, at  any  period,  the  tutors  of  the  University  were  more  able  or 
more  sedulous,  in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  than  at  present. 
In  particular^  for  the  advancement  of  their  pupil's  progress  in  study, 
ikey  evince  a  zeal  and  solicitude  which  every  one  at  all  convers- 
ant  with  our  University  must  remark.  'jlJftutjhejjwjiQLU 
,^jW,.._oiight  to  look  to  the  instructions  of  the  tutSrsTas  the  means  of  sap- 
\     plying^^^defidenijy  of  ouf  public  sysiem,  really  expect  these 
gggdemen  to  accomplisli  impossibilities.    From  them  the  under- 
gn^iuate  receives  advic^e  and  direction  in  his  studies,  assistance  in 
his  difficulties,  and  encouragement  to  exertion  and  perseverance ;  i 
from  their  lectures  he  derives  information  relative  to  the  subjects 
which  he  is  studying,  and  js  daily  called  upon  to  exhibit  some  re- 
sults of  his  industry.  fSvLt  when  a  young  man  chooses  to  follow 
the  seductions  of  pleasulC  or  of  indolence,  rather  than  the  exhor- 
tations of  his  instructor,  what  can  the  mere  lectures  effect  ?  Re- 
gular attendance  on  these  occasions  may,  it  is  true,  be  enforced; 
bat  what  is  the  advantage,  generally  speaking,  of  sitting  for  an 
how  to  hear  a  lecture  upon  a  subject  which  has  not  employed  a 
single  minute  of  previous  attention  i  It  is  principally  to  the  studioiH 
part  of  his  pupils  that  die  duty  of  a  tutor  requires  him  to  adapt  bis 
.    lectures :  and  though  he  takes  all  occasions  in  his  power  to  give 
^  encouragement  and  assistance  to  those  who  have  neglected  their 
previous  opportunities,  yet  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  deserv- 
^  ing  and  industrious  should  be  kept  back  in  their  progress,  in  order 
'  to  accommodate  their  indolent  or  incapable  contemporaries- 
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Tbe  examinaliioiis  wbich  ta^  place  in  .  tfab  two  great  Colleges 
ofTriiuty  aod  St.  John's  are,  it  is  true,  powerful  aids  to  the  8y»- 
tems  of  tuition  in  those  establlshmei^s :  and  a .  amiigr  plan  has 
lately  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  smaller  societies-  These  Coir 
lege  exansiiiations,  at  which  the  you^  men  undergo  a  strict  inquiry 
into  their,  proficiency  in  all  the  different  bvai^cbes  of  their  reaaing, 
Mrhether  <^bissical,  .nM>ral,  or  mathematical,  are  found  eminent)^ 
serviceable  to. the.  cause  of  education.  The  periodical  recurrence 
of  thejse  trials,  and  the  certainty  of  the  honors  which  await  the  me* 
ritorious, '/supply  a  powerful  motive  and  incentive,  to  their  daily 
studies  :  whUe  the  practice  .of  arranging  the  young  men  of  the  same 
year  in  classes,  and  thus  distributing  jcredit  upon  a  gradual  scale, 
in  [Nroportton  to  their  deserts,  calls. into  exertion  every  degree  ojp 
talent,  from,  the  highest  to  the  most  moders^te  capacity.  The  pub-? 
licity  given  to  these  arrangements  makes  it  impossible  for  any  one 
tp  neglect  the  prescribed  studies  of  his  college,  without  incurring 
discr^t  and  inortification,  aiid  at  the  same  time  discoverii^  to  his 
friepds  ho,w  much  his  time  has  b^n  misemployed.  Nevertheless, 
eiperience  proves,  that  some  do  encounter  this  inevitable  disgrace 
of  idWoess  and  ignorance,  and,  having  the  consolatioaofr  companim^ 
in  the  same  exposure,  proceed  in  almost  total  n^Iect  of  useful  and 

Erescribed  studies,  with  the  exception  oply  oi  }iidXmQdicum  absolute? 
J  requisite  for .  a  degree.  Nor  do  .1  see  how  it  is  possiUefor  thi^ 
^ect  to  beenUrely  remedied  by  any  ^e;^rtiops  in  private  colleges^ 
3o  lo9g  as  the.  University,  continues  tq  grant  upon  such  easy  terai9 
that  ti|le^  which  gives  to  its  holders  access  to  any  |of  the  liberal 
J^ofessions*  , 

T^e  mention  of  this  topic,  briqgs  us  to  the:  most  important,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  painful  part  of  the  whole  question,  I 
inean,  the  imperfect  state  of  preparation  too  frequently  exhibited 
by  our  cs^ndidates  for  holy  orders.  It  has  been.remarkedf- i  un- 
derstand, by  some  of  your  Lordship's  Right  Reverend  brethren, 
fibat  at  their  examinations,  the.  majority  of  Cambridge  candidate^ 
appear  worse  prepared  Uian  the  miyority  of  those  from  Oxford. 
Of  the  general  truth  of  this  fact^  so  morufying  to  all  our  best  feeU 
iDgs,  I  fear  there  can  be.  no  doubt :  it  bas  been  my  lot  to  hear , the 
Mine  thi^g  asserted  by  several  Bishpps'  diaplains,  and  those  too, 
persons  whose  academical  predilections  might  lead,  them  rather 
to  disguise  than  exaggerate  any  thing  discreditable  to  Cambridge: 

— —         puiet  hfc  opprobria  nolnt 
Et  dici  potuiuCf  et  turn  potuiue  refelli, 

Wh3e  we  are  ready  strenuously  to  uphold  the  true  and  substantial 
glories  of  our  University,  and  to  repel  unmerited  and  envious  reflec- 
^»8,,  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  a  real  defect  in  our  system, 
and  one  which  it  is  completely  in  our  own  power  to  remedy.  No* 
VOL.  XX.  Pam.  NO.  XL.  X 
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hofifjcan  prttund  to  ddubt  die  real  ctuoe  of  th«  tnertifytiig  distiiic- 
tioa  wbiok  has  been  racntiqiied.  At  Oxford  there  does  exist  an  et* 
amination  m  the  ekoMmtB  of  llieologj,  at  which  every  Btudettt  oMiit 
cUapli^  a  competent  acquaiataooe  with  that  essential  branch  of 
i^Bowledgei  or  be  preeltidedfroiii  all  chance  ofx^htaioing  his  degree. 
'  in  tiiia  one  particular,  our  sister  Unifersity  has  an  imdeubted  adnm- 
tage  :  she  1mm  the  merit  of  making  her  system  of  education  more 
directly  conducive  to  the  greatest  of  all  objecU,  an  acquaintance 
wtlh  Christian  learning*  And  so  lonji^  as  we  neglect  such  mea- 
sures as  may  make  this  knowledge  universal  among  our  studenlf , 
it  will  be  in  vain  for  OS  to  boast  of  our  unrivalled  character  both 
for  science  and  for  literature.  No  re|>utation  of  such  a  desci^ 
tion,  however  wdl  merited^  will  serve  as  an  apology  for  die  Want 
of  'that  one  good  thing/  which,  as  it  is  the  ultimate  ofa^t  of  all 
human  pursuits,  ought  surely  to  be  considered  with  its  due  impo9^ 
tanee  in  the  direction  given  to  them  at  their  outset. 

We  Qow  come  to  a  numerous  class  of  persons,  who,  inioeneed; 
BO  doubt,  by  such  considerations  as  have  just  been  mentioned,  ad* 
mit  the  propriety  of  instituting  an  examination  in  Theology  and  the 
Classicf ;  but  at  the  same  time  object  to  givu^r  any  honors  or  dis- 
tinctions at  this  trial,  which  may  excite  emulation  among  the  indus- 
trious class  of  students.  They  entirely  concur  witb  us  in  insis^ng, 
that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  graduate,,  witfcout  displaying  to 
the  Universi^  some  acquahitance  with  those  important  studies : 
but  here  they  stop ;  and  are  unwilling  to  ettend  this  inquiry  beyond 
a  sine  qua  non.  Such  a  method  wootd  undoubtedly  be  effectual 
in  removing  part  of  that  disgraceful  deficiency  to  which  an  aliomn 
has  just  be^n  made  :  but  it  would  fall  far  short  of  the  benefits  to 
be,  ensured  by  a  more  open  and  extended  plan,  and  would  disap- 
point the  just  expectations  of  the  public. 

•  First,  we  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  the  danger  of  innovation 
in  estaUished  systems  which,  like  that  of  Cambridge,  have  received 
the  sanction  of  time  and  experience.  Now  I  beg  ^ermisMon  to 
observe,  that  the  very  proposal  just  noticed  does  contain  imtofoatioH 
of  an  essential  and  radical  nature ;  and  one  whose  introduction  all 
admirers  of  our  pnesent  system  ought  peculiarly  te  deprecate:,  this 
i%  the  principle  of  banishing,  from  an  inquiry  into  the  proficiency 
of  young  men,  all  rewarck  to  the  deserving.  The  uniform  and 
unyaried  practice  of  this  University,  from  the  veryTormatioaW  our 
staSites  doTO  to  the  i^ti^i^ir^S^  has  "Bi^Ihat  ot  ac^gdjgingtu^or- 
abFe  distmction  to  merit.  To  thisleMiing  and  peculiar  part  of  its 
character,  we  n^ay  fairly  trace  all  the  utility  and  all?  thft  wputation 
jof  our  j^stem;  ittifi  tb^  m^in  and  vivifying  prinople  wbeofie  the 
anipatioa  and  8|>irii  peip^ading  the  boidy  may  be  said  ta  sprii^: 
and,  against  every  violation  of  it,  the  fri^n^^  of  Cambridge,  education 
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are  ckHed  tipoii  tb  protest.  Besides  tliis  fundamental  objeisddn^ 
there  ai%  certain  inevitable  consequence^  of  this  novel  proposal, 
which  1  afcn  persuaded  that  its  advocates  have  not  sufficiently  con«> 
teniplated.  The  exclusion  of  all  honor  or  dxstmcHon^  the  mixing; 
together  the  ablest  and  nfost  meritorious  students^  hi  the  sam^ 
resttlr  with  those  of  the  lowei^t  qualificistion  that  can  be  sniFered 
t6  proceed  to  a  d^ree,  would  have  the  effect  of  robbing  the  «t- 
an^tion  of  all  the  respect  and  importance  usually  attached  bjr 
youtigmen  to  their  University  exercises;  afeelingvi'hicbit  is  highly 
expedttent  to  maintain.  The  minimum  of  knowledge,  that  can  h!i 
admitted  as  sufficient,  will  soon  be  discovered ;  and  as  no  credit 
tin  be  obtained  by  going  lieyond  this  narrow  liinit  (which,  by  the 
by,  must  foe  far  short  of  what  th^  better  part  of  them  have  exhibited 
It  th^ir  college  lectures  and  examinations,)  the  whole  of  the  nevir 
afrangem^S/i'ill  shortly  fall  into  contempt.  Indeed,  as  every  inquiry 
into  merit,  beyond  a  moderate  ^ern^nnk,  will  be  supeHluous,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  examiners  will  give  themselves  trouble 
respecting  the  %ittainments  of  good  ischolars ;  theii-  main  attention 
ihust  be  devoted  to  the  dufl  and  the  indolent.  Such  a  plan  will,  iAk 
tme,  guard  against  any  cases  of  gif'oss  ignorance,  and  will  secure  a 
modierat^  attention  in  evei^  otle  to  certain  in^portant  subjects,  the 
H^lei^t  of  which  at  ptesieht  doeis  not  exclude  him  froih  becoming 
i  graduate  i  but  f6r  any  thing  further  its  advocates  cannot  look ;  and 
it  promiseil  no  biie  advantage  that  will  not  be  morto  effectually  ob- 
taitied  by  the  adoption  of  a  schenie  of  merit,  the  nature  and  ten* 
(Uh^y  of  which  we  ^hall  next  proceed  to  examine. 

The  plan  which  was  last  year  proposed  to  the  Senate,  enacts  H 
M[  Mid  anipile  examination  in  classical  subjects,  to  be  followed  by 
an  ai^angement  bf  honors  in  three  divisions,  exactly  similar  to  those 
of  Wranglers,  Senior  Optimes,  and  Junior  Optimes.  By  provid- 
ing that  no  person  shall  nave  a  place  among  the  classical  honors, 
wh6h^ls  vlot  already  obtained  one  ih  the  mitthematical  tripos,  it  se- 
^dr^s'the'  Univcfrsity  against  a  nieglectof  philosophical  pursuits: 
thd  by  tombinihg  an  examination  in  the  Greek  Testament,  in  the 
kiitory,  antiquities,  and  allusions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  evi- 
ctees of  our  Ridligion,  and  by  hiakihg  a  competent  acquaintance 
^Mi  ^hese  subject!  the  indispensable  requisite  for  a  degree,  it  en- 
sui^ 'that  attention  to  f hem  which  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  a  se- 
fli&ary  fdt  Christian  education,  lliatthe  establishment  of  this 
^me  will  prodigiously  idcri^ase  the  amount  of  study  and  of  intellec- 
^1  acquirement,  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  person  acquamted 
^  the  tamper  Of  our  acadeUiical  ybuth,  or,  I  may  say,  with  the 
principles  of  human  nature  itself.  By  holding  but  die  certainty  of 
appropriate  reward  to  every  deiscripdon  of  exertion,  in  an  ahnost 
^ait  proportion  to  the  merit  displayed,  we  ^hall  henceforth;^up- 
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pl^  ail  imccasing  potive  to  the  mdastryoC  all  our  «tudents^  what- 
ever 4)e  the  diversity  of  4heir  tastes  and  their  capacities;  aiijd  «haH 
tj^e  away  those  excuses  for  the  neglect  of  college  studies,  which 
loo  many  are  in  the  bai^t  of  alleging  to  their  /riends  and  to  them^ 
selves.  The  importance  of  the  matter  now  alluded  to^  though  it 
M'ill  be  recognized  by  your  Lordship,  and  by  those  who  have  ever 
been  engaged  in  university  tuition^  may  hot  perhaps  strike  all  readers 
fu,  the  same  light :  it  will  therefore  not  be  amiss  to  ea^plain  more 
fKirticularly  the  nature  of  a  difficulty  which  frequently  occur8>  to 
disappoint  the  «anguioe  hopes  entertained  of  the  success  of  a  youth 
in  his  academical  careen 

.  Manvpf  our  students  bring  with  them  to  Cambridge  a  very  con- 
sid^wlir  stock  of  classical  knowledge^  as  well  as  much  fondness 
for  ancient  literatuije :  but  they  soon  discover  that  there  are  among 
ibeir  numerous  contemporaries  two  or  three  or  more,  possessing  so 
4ecided  an  advantage  in  this  department,  that  they  cannot  reasoua- 
hly  hope  to  overtake  them.  Fancying  therefore  that  all  avenue  to 
classical  honors  is  closed  against  them,  they  feel  their  ardor  damped, 
and  are  continually  found  turning  aside  from  the  path  of  academical 
study  to  various  trifling  pursuits,  which  are  too  apt  to  mislead  the 
la^te^  and  enervate  ^  mind  of  youth*  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  students  whose  circumstances  in  life  place  them  s^bove  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  provision  by  their  own  exertions;  with  this 
d^ription  of  young  men,  the  authority  ot  their  tutor  may  prevail 
in  procuring  attention  to  mathematical  sUidies  during  their  first 
year ;  but  after  that  period,  they  too  frequently  discard  these  pur- 
suits as  irksome,  merely  because  they  demand  steady  application ; 
or  allege  some  fancied  aversion  to  such  reading,  as  the  excuse  for 
a  neglect  of,  the  university  course.  Knowing  that  they  have  already 
obtained  a  sufficient  portion  of  this  knowledge  to  ensure  a  d^ree, 
and  having  no  other  channel  of  academical  distinction  open  to  their 
ambition,  they  suffer  the  greater  part  of  their  remaining  time  to  be 
niispent  in  useless  occupations,  or  else  wasted  in  idleness,  with  its 
M9ual  accompaniments,  extravagance  and  dissipation.  There  is.aao- 
ther  description  of  students  upon  whom  the  same  cause  operates,  less 
disastrously  indeed,^  but  still  in  a  manner  greatly  to  be  deprecated: 
I  mean  the  indnstrious  and  aspiring  scholars,  who  feel  them- 
selves compelledi  almost  to  desert  those  classical  piusuits  to  which 
their  genius  and  taste  are  best  adapted,  and  to  devote  their  time  ex- 
clusively to  mathematics,  a  study  less  congenial,  in  which  their  pro^ 
gress  is  painful  and  unsatisfactory.  This  case,  likewise  may  require 
soipe  explanation.  I  suppose  a  young  man  actuated  by  laudable 
ambition,  with  a  determination  to  realize  as  far  as  possible  the 
hopes  of  his  parents  and  friends,  or  to  acquire  those  emolumeott 
which  are  the  result  of  academical  distinction  \  for  here  it  may  fai^ 
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remarked^  that  in  the  greater  part  of  our  Colleges,  the  f^owships 
tre  avowedly  held  out  as  rewards  to  those  who  have  reached  the 
higher  class  of  university  honors.  Finding,  therefore,  that  there  are 
among  his  contemporaries  some,  whose  scholarship  he  cannot  hop€t 
with  his  utmost  exertions  to  surpass,  he  betakes  himself  to  the  only 
open-  field,  that  of  mathematics;  while  it  frequently  happens  th^it* 
theniiture  of  his  talents  tends  strongly  in  a  different  direction*  Here 
he  persevere6,  invita  Minerva,  in  laborious  efforts  to  ascend  the 
higher  eminences  of  science ;  and  has  finally  the  mortification  to 
see  persons,  with  scholarship  and  with  industry  inferior  to  his  own^ 
invested  vvith  greater  honors,  and  preferred  in  their  society  to  hini« 
self.  This  is  neither  an  imaginary  nor  an  overstated  case  :  it  is  one 
which  tutors  will  acknowledge  as  of  frequent  and  painful  occur- 
rence ;  and  to  which,  under  the  present  system,  we  are  unavoidm* 
biy  exposed. 

I  trust  that  these  remarks  will  not  be  construed  into  a  disappro* 
bation  of  the  existing  practice  of  exacting  from  every  student  a  cer'- 
tain  quantity  of  philosophical  knowledge,  and  that  1  shall  not  be 
suspected  of  a  wish  to  countenance  the  childish  and  unworthy  apo* 
logy  for  a  neglect  of  such  pursuits,  that  the  person  ^  feels  no  taste 
for  them,'  *  that  they  are  dry  and  uninteresting,' &c.  In  ascending 
in  eminence^  a  little  perseverance  is  requisite  before  we  can  reach 
the  attractive  and  interesting  parts  of  the  prospect  :  in  the  mean 
time  the  exercise  is  beneficial  to  the  health  and  the  animal  spirits. 
In  the  acquisition  of  almost  every  science,  a  similar  degree  of  labor 
is  dcimanded,  before  the  promised  point  of  gratification  *  can  be 
attained :  but  to  the  mathematics  this  comparison  ^ay  be  applied 
most  appropriately;  since  not  only  is  the  ascent  steep  and  arduous, 
but  the  exertion  which  it  demands  is  peculiarly  invigorating  to  the 
mental  faculties;  and  the  student,  long  before  he  has  reached  the 
agreeable  part  of  the  science,  feels  its  beneficial  effects .  in  his 
strengthened  powers  of  reasoning,  of  attention, .  and  of  .  memory. 
In  fact,  they  who  complain  most  of  its  irksomeness,  are  the  very 
persons  for  whom  such  a  oriental  discipline  is  most  required :  their 
aversion  to  close  and  abstract  reasoning  being  a  defect  which  it  is 
the  special  bt|siness  of  education  to  counteract.    The  only  just 
matter  of  complaint  is,  that  while  we  recommend  and  encourage 
different  species  of  study,  we  afford  an  open  and  liberal  scale  of 
rewards  only  to  one  :  and  by  this  means,  the  greater  part  of  ouv 
^dents  must  either  be  distinguished  as  mathematicians  or  as  no* 
thing.    That  the  other  studies  are  important  and  essential  to 
system  of  university  education,  we  are  ^11  agreed:  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there. are  in  the  nature  of  young  men's  minds  and  ca« 
parities  very  considerable  differences,  whTch  make  a  particular  por^ 
^it  less  eligible  for  one  than  for  another.    Were  stud^ts  more 
generally  encouraged  to  dedicate  their  principal  attention  to  those 
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subjects  in  which  each  is  most  calculated  to  excel,  H  hteirdly  possi* 
ble  to  doubt  that  a  two-fold  result  would  ensue  :  a  much  grealcr 
number  of  students  would  employ  their  time  ki  the  ai^nl  pursctitof 
knowledge;  abd  their  respective  acquirements  would  become  niov« 
beneficial  to  themselves,  to  their  professions,  and  to  their  countrj* 
'  Against  the  adoption  of  a  plan,  promising  such  great  "atid  nM»a-* 
fold  advantages,  I  hear  only  one  specific  objection  ui^ed;  which 
by  that  it  will  interfere  too  much  with  the  isystem  already  «st««* 
blished,  or,  to  use  a  colloquial  term,  that  it  wiH  hurt  the  stud^  ^f 
mathematics.  It  is  indeed  sometimes  alleged  by  those,  who  dtsap* 
prove  of  the  proposal,  that  the  uinversky  already  pdsaelaea  re* 
wards  for  clas^cal  merit  in  the  Chancelbr's  Medah,  theUohrerfttlj 
Scholarships,  and  the  varioiks  prizes  for  Gre^  and  Latin  con^poii* 
tion ;  and  it  is  added,  that  both  the  Glassies  apd  the  Greek  Teeta-* 
ment  are  subjects  of  lectures  in  all  the  colleges,  and  in  aome,  of 
exammation.  The  last  fact  can  never  be  tnade  an  argument  agaimt 
a  scheme  which  tends  to  promote  the  very  same  object ;  it  sliall 
however  be  considered  by  and  by :  we  must  at  present  advert  to 
the  only  apprehension  entertamed  respecting  'the  proposed  scheme 
of  classical  honors,  which  in  point  of  faK:t  operates  to  prei^nt  its 
adoption. 

It  is,  I  hope,  unnecessary  to  repeat  my  sincere  and  zealouis  wi^b 
to  see  the  study  of  Natural  Phuosopbv  retain  its  rarfc  in  Caoi'» 
bridge  unlmpairea.  JNot  one  of  ite  members  feels  more  delight^ 
than  myself,  in  contemplating  the  character  which  it  has  so  fairly 
earned  from  the  successful  cultivation  of  this  noble  branch  of  sci* 
ence,  But  even  here  1  deprecate  any  thing  like  an  exclusix>e  de^o- 
tion  to  one  pursuit  during  the  important  years  therein  thig  taale 
and  principles  of  a  man  are  to  be  formed,  and  a  just  dir^tk>n 
given  to  his  mind.  Were  we  to  neglect  other  matters  essent^l  t<%  a 
well  educated  person,  we  should  incur  the  charge  of  mistaking  the 
i^eans  for  the  end.  But  t  fe^l  convinced  that  justd'  vieira  per- 
vade  this  place;  that  our  members  wish  to  encouHige  every  liberal 
and  useful  study^  which  can  exercise  the*  genius,  cultviatte  the  mind, 
and  confirm  sound  principles.  A  little  consideration  wili  show, 
thai  all  these  objects  may  be  e£Fected  by  the  proposed  method, 
without  in  the  leaa^t  hurting  mathematical  studies.' 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  admit  that  some  persons  may  be  fai« 
duced  by  this  additional  system  to  read  somewhat  less  of  inathe- 
miltics,  while  they  devote  the  time,  which  would  otherwise  h«re 
been  so  employed,  upon  other  academical  sitidiea  more  suited  to 
their  genius  and  taste  ;  in  what  respect  b  die  pursuit  of  sctenee 
prejudiced  thereby?  What  injury  crises' to  the  individuals  dmn*- 
selves  ?  Whi^t  loss  results  tp  their  college,  or  to  the  profesttoof 
for  which  they  are  designed?  I  declare  myself  utterly  unable  te 
imiagine  the  least ;  while  it  is  morally  certain,  that  those  very  per^ 
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p«M  will  hceoflie  heUer  ittfbnned  than  Aty  how  m,  in  the  mbtt 
MqHtvtmt  <tf  all  bumaii  atwUes  ;  and  it  U  equally  clear,  that  maiijr 
other  studenU  wiU,  by  the  same  iuBtaltitioB^  be  impaled  to  efforts 
ift  iilcMitiire  amd  9alBSiet,^whoy  at  preatot,  neglect  both  the  one  and 
|lw«lh^  ;  and  the  deninkm  .of  idkene98  and  dissipation  will  be 
fMH^portim^blj  contracted.  But  to  return  to  the  mam  ground  of 
mimnm^  that  tbe  study,  of  malhematiGs  will  be  injured — The  pro* 
peiaed  phni  mates  it  au  indispensable  condition^  that  the  studedt 
wh»  gftfurea  to  a  plac^  in  tbe  Classical  Trip€>8y  must  have  previ- 
4Hi»ly  obtained  some  mathematical  honor ;  aiid  by  this  pl^visioa, 
it  it  ott'tain  tbi^  tbia  species  of  reading  will  be  promoted:  and  that, 
loo,  in  a  way  peculiarly  desirable :  inasmuch  as  many  persons  of 
ialent  will  bennder  the  necessity  of  carrying  away  with  them!  from 
Cambridge  a  pmtXy  lair  .knowledge  of  the  more  useful  parts  of 
AecbaoisSy  optics,  hydrostatics,  and  astronomy,  as  wdl  as  the  ele^ 
MBts  of  the  Newtonian  Philosophy ;  too  many  of  whom,  under 
o«r  present  qrsteai,  would  probably  limit  their  scientific  acquire^ 
meats  to  the  solutioD  of  an  adfected  quadratic,  or^  at  most,  to 
ike  extraction  of  a  binomial  surd.  Tliis  result  is  not,  and  can« 
not  be  .disputed :  and  it  may  be  added,  thi|t  the  order  of  Junior 
Optimes,  which  is  at  present  rather  shunned  than  courted,  will  rise 
iftj-espcGtability,  when  it  becomes  a  passport  to  the  highest  classi- 
cal d^Cmetiods.  !|£very  one  must  perceive  how  important  it  is  that 
M  oat  honors  should  be  deemed  respectable  objects  of  ambition. 

But  if  1  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  real  apprehensions  of 
those  who  dread  injury  to  mathematical  studies,  apply  oiriy  to  the 
Ug|b  Wrai^lers,  to  those  who  pursue  their  researches,  with  so  much 
energy  and  success,  into  the  arcana  of  science,  and  who  learn  to 
what  extent  Analysis  may  be  applied  to  the  advancement  of  Phiio* 
topby»  Let  this  fear  once  be  removed,  and  the  point  is  carried. 
That  tbe  proposed  plan  will  have  an  effect  at  all  prejudicial  to  such 
students,  is  a  position  which  I  strenuously  resist.  The  argument 
indeed,  were  it  valid,  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  two  classical 
medals  are  in^nous;  since  of  the  persons  who  have  obtained 
'  tfaeee  honors,  how  large  a  prc^portion  may  be  found  among  our 
hi^iei^  Wnnsgiers.  That  great  attainments  in  the  classical  and 
philos6{^cal  departments  may  be,  and  frequently  are  united, 
no  one  is  ignorant:  and  1  appeal  to.  youl*  I^ordsbip,  as  well 
as  to  other  persons  who  have  excelled  at  the  same  time  in  both 
these  studies,  whether  the  perusal  of  the  fitoest  writers,  during  a  part 
of  each  day,  be  not  a  relief  to  the  mind  and  spirits,  which  prevents 
the  fatigue  resulting  from  uninterrupted  exercise  in  the  severer  dis- 
c^^line  of  science.  The  young  man,  whose  ambition  and  energies 
aie  wboUy  dii«<^  to  the  acquirement  of  academiod  hotiors,  (laid 
to  no  otbers  ip  this  part  of  the  subject  applicable,)  will  feel  hitn* 
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lelf  coiUtandf  refreshed  and  ibvigomted  hf  diis  dnrnge  of  puiinil^ 
the  aUernfltion-  of  studies  as  wholesome  ,  to  bis  mind,,  as  tbat^ 
solid  and  of  light  food  is  ^o  his  bodily  conkitiition.^  -  .  :  .  > 
Further  to  allay  the  apprehenqioii&of  a  defalcatioB  in  mahmm^ 
tical  reading,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that,  under  the  jo^t  system^ 
some  young  men  will  cari^  that  branch  of  study  much  farther  than 
at  present.  Many  will,  by  taste  and  previous  scholarship,  natuniHy 
be  drawn  for  the  mostpart  to  classk»l  pursuits  ;  they,  on  the  oifer 
hand,  who  owing  to  smaller  advanta^s  of  school  edoe^ten,  ^ 
from  odier  causes,  find  themselves,  on  their  arrival  in  the  UniiPer* 
sity,  less  able  to  cope  in  this  field,  will  continue,  as  now,  to  seeAc 
distinction  in  die  more  exact  sciences ;  the  only  alteration  vail  be 
of  thisl^ind— ^the  mathematiciauj  seeing  formidabie  competitors  in 
his  own  college  among  the  aspirants  to  classical  honors,  will  ^ul 
^eater -efforts  and  a  higher  quantity  of  hiformationre<{iusite;ttf^ve 
him  a  prospect  of  obtaining  a  Fellowdiip.  Thus  one  dasa  of  stn<- 
dents  will  devote  their  principal  attention  to  philosophy,  and  another 
•to  scholarship;  v^ile  neither  the  madiematician  is  at:  liberty  to 
neglect  tl^e  classics,  nor  the  scholar  to  neglect^eoiiath^atics: 
but  it  is  upoa  his.  owii  favorite  pursuit  that  eacb  will  tnaiofy  rely 
lor  success.  By  this  means,  three  distinct  and  important  advantages 
will  be  obtained:  1.  A  greater  proportion  of  persons: will  in« 
du^riously  pursue  academical  studies ;  2.  this  industry  will  take  a 
direction  more  conducive  to  th^r  several  improvements :  3.  and 
the  society  of  each:coIl^e  will  haveialietter  choice  of  proficici^, 
both  in  iscience  and  literature. 

'  It  .must  not  be  replied  to  this  representation^  that  it  is  only  a 
sanguine  speculation,  not  built  upon  experience.  The  experimfii% 
as.far:  as  the  more  studious  class  is  concerned,  Aos  already  been 
tried.  It  is  well  known  that  in  ond  of  our  large  colleges  the 
fellowships  are  disposed  of,  not  in  correspondence  with  the  honors 
Acquired  in  the  University  contests,  but  withi  reference  to  the  col*- 
lective  merits  of  the  candidat<es,  estimated  by  a  joint  examination  of 
their  mathematical,  metaphysicid,  aitd  c/osstca/  attaiiiinenta.  Toikis 
system  of  encouragement: we  are,  I  suppose,  to  attribute  the  £»Qt; 
that  the  students:  ofvthat  collie  have,  at  least  during  the  kirt  tw^ve 
yeM^s,  borne  away  more  than  two  thirds  of  the,  classical  bonors 
proposed  to  the  whole  University. .  C^tainly,  such  namarkable 
and  continued  si^cess,  in  literature,  must  be^assigned  not  to  acci- 
dent^ but  to  some  great .  operatii^  cause ;  since  the  stadenta^ixf 
that  college  do  not  amount  to  one  fourth  of  the  whole  number  in 
Cambridge.  But  is  it  observed  that,  in  consequence  of  this  sue* 
ceiBsful  devotion  to  classical  pursuits,  there  have  been  wantii^  high 
mathematicians  in  that  College  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that, 
during  this  very  pet-iod,  about  half  bur  mathematical  priaes  have 


«c9u|%ed.  to-  B^idetitt  of  tlnl  saiaeisoeietjt.'  Hefei  1km,  ive 
kmre  a  practical  instance,  of  tha  remita  of  tluit  £ur  competitioa 
among  the  fdlowert  of  bath  bnuscbea  of  knowledge,  which  I  haaa 
andeafouf ed  ito  describa.  And  umHar  effects  must  follow  tfamigk* 
out  the  Unifersitj,  as  soon  as  the  proposed  scbemeis  ad<q>t^4 
^tth  this  distinction,  however*— the  motive  for  adcKtional  indastrj 
iviUL  then,  become  vg^seral,  and  instead*  of  being  confined  (o.  drasa 
of. superior  pretensions  from' talent,  it  will  operate  upon  all  grkla^ 
Isona  of  ability.  /  :  . 

In  adopting  the  plan  proposed  last  year  to  the.  Sem^,  tbere  will 
be  foumd  one  leading  advantage^  which  your  Loidsl^i  and  all  per* 
aanswell  acquainted  with  oar  University^  know  how  to  appreciate 
<r^a  conformity,  both  in  spirit  and. ia detail,  with  the  regalatioas 
already  established  and  practised.    No  new  machinery,  no  mtried 
prindpies,  no  deviation  from  approved  customs,  is  introduced,  l^he 
arrangement  of  honors  is  one  to  which  our  members  of  all  ages  are 
both  familiarized  and  attached :  the  mode  to  be  adopted  ia  the  eit^ 
aminatioo  is  similar  to  that  which  is  found  so  eminently  snooesafiil 
in  the  esaminations  for  Chancellor's  medals,  and  for  Univeruty 
I    acholarsb^s.   And  I  must  repeat,  that  we  Adll  be  wmting  to  our-< 
I    selves,  and  to  the  duty  we  owe  our  founders,  as  well  as  to  the  just 
expectations  of  the  community,  if  we  neglect  to  avail  ourselves  of 
those  means,  which  we  possess,  for  exciting  our  young,  men  to 
I    enmla^on  in  all  laudable  and  all  useful  pursuits.    No  person  can 
eatOL  ikttr  Senate  House  ^during  the  days  of  annual  examini^on  f<« 
I    degrees,  without  feeling  deq>ly  imprcMed  with  ,  the  spectacle  of  so 
I    much. zeal  as  is  there  exhibited;  nor  is  this  seen . merely  among 
I    those  .who  take  the  lead  in  the  race,  but  throughout,  the  whok 
I    sssemUage  of  perhaps  two  hundred  candidates.    Upon  the  last 
day  ia  particular,  when  the  decision  is  approaching  which  is  finally 
to  ascertain  their  academical  fortunes,  we  may  see  as  much  eager- 
ness in  contesting  a  single  place,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty,  from  the  top^ 
as  if  the  competition  lay  for  the  rank  of  first  or  second  Wrangler :  so 
important  in  the  eyes  of  the  youth  is  our  acadeecucal  system,  and 
SQ  am^ibus  are  they  to  exhibit  themselves  in  it*to  the  greateal  po»* 
stUe  advantage. 

Tliere  is.  another  recomm^ation,  and  in  my  opinion  a  very 
important  one,  to  be  urged  in  behalf  of  this  addition  to  our  system 
I    -Hf^  is  desired  by  He  young  mm  themselves.  The  scholar  ardently 
i    longs  for  a  proper  field  to  distinguish,  himself,  and  to  satisfy  the 

'  Upon  consulting  the  Cambridge  Calendar,  I  find  that  $ig  of  the  itfidve 
:     Senior  Wranglers,  and  eleven  of  the  twenty-four  Smith's  Prizemen  have  be- 
longed to  the  same  society.   Its  advantage  in  classical  honors  during  this 
period  appears,  by  the  same  authority,  to  be  in  a  still  higher  ratio  than  I 
have  menti(med4 
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MDgMM  exptetatioii  of  lib  £aeiMb ;  tfae^  nalheiBttimo  4ocft  not 
deny  the  fdnMiks  aiid  tlie  «^|iiky  «f  the  iwgtthMonv  I  htd  opp»- 
lonitits  of  KenmriiiDg  mlh  what  cMi^t  tbejr^  h»t  yetr^  hailed 
ififiearatice  of  ^  Kberai  propoMkiof  the  MMtor  of  Trimiy^m 
Mthe  dmpfmntaieiit  Mi  at  their  rgectioa.  In  a  phce  <tf 
liiieipliney  it  is  not  often  crauistent  wkb  the  duty  of  the  wmfenam 
idodmfl^  with  die  deiires  of  the  governed;  bmt  wkno  the  puk6c 
<MlbH;  iiappeps,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to  take  sdiieetiasi  fih 
^H>rabk  to  study  and  good  order,  it  would  be  weak  policy  neit  to 
lirail  -oMeh^  of  the  ctrcuiBStaoce. 

-  By  sdme  perions  ^ho  read  these  remarks,  a  questooo  of  thse  Jtml 
nlayprobably  he  asked-v-tlf  an  institution  be  really  so  desirable^  aad 
at  the  snne  titne  so  free  froni<iA  sound  objoctioD,  bow  can  it  bave 
happened^  that  it  htm  never  yet  been  enaoted*^thi^  4he  Umvevsify 
im»coniliiined:to  d^»meilself  and  the  country  of  iuch  gcent  and 
obvions  b^iefiti  We  refdy,  that  it  Aa^been  long  aikd  anxiouely  do- 
sired;  and  thit  ever  sinoe  our  mathemaiticat  qrstem  »stMBedkl 
present  form  and  importance,  many  people  have  wished  to  see  a 
pridper  fcalance  presenred^  by  »  similar  encouragesneni  of  other 
essenml  pursuits.  The  dtfBoiky  of  effecting,  great  r^obtions  in 
*  body,  eonsduited  like  onrs,  is  too  weH  known.  Ttme^  however, 
Ibe  grei^est  ef  innovators,  has  already  produced  a.  mighty  atocra^ 
^n  i  I  aUisde  to  the  increased  number  of  our  students,  which  has 
beea  fbr  soaie  time  past  progressive,  and  wMnn  the  last  ten  yeass 
has  been  nearly  doobfed  i  nor  are  there  any  syariptoms  either  in 
the  state  of  die  country,  or  in  the  feelings  entertained  towardb-  the 
English  Universities,  of  any  matmal  c&ninution^  Had  we  not, 
therefore,'  a  varie^  of  other  motives  conspirinjg  to  reconmraid 
imdi  an  iwiprovement  in  emr  plan  of  education,  yet  this  -smgle  co»- 
sideration  might  be  sn^ient^  Supposing  the  system  to  hinre  been 
adequate  be^lofbre^  for  the  maintenance  of  mdustry  and  good 
cMder  among^lhe  young  men,  yet  the  same  becomes  inadequate  %Hmu 
the  number  is  increai^  two-fold.  Tins  sung^  hct  has  prenaiied 
vridi  many  persons^  wbo  were  most  averse  to  any  change,  mid  has 
oonvmced  them  that  tbe  proposed  classical  examinatimi  is  required 
for  the  purpose  of  upholding  discipline ;  which,  in  a  piaoe  where 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hnadred  young  own  are  colle^ed,  can  never  be 
eiisetnally  preserved,  eacept  by  engaging  their  time  and  thek*  a^ 
tentton  in  lifomil  and  usefid  purBoits,  The  enlargement  of  our 
sdleme  of  education  is  d^refore  as  desiraUe  aa  the  eniai^emeBt 
of  our  buildings  for  their  reception.    In  touching  upon  die  last 

Et>int,  1  cannot  help  remarking,  that  although  the  judicious  regu* 
tions  enacted  four  years  ago,  for  the  lodging-houses  in  the  toi^ 
of  Cambridge,  in  which  about  half  our  studoits  reside,  have  nu- 
ferially  palliated  the  evil,  and  produced  as  great  an  aasimilalmi  to 
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^  dkMnpliwof  a  eiotk^  an  utteie  ^.tba  eaaetidaBalt,  yet 
tb^  (nm  nrar  cowyciite  fa-  dte  afhMuHage  of  a  soci^  liviiij|r 
like  one  family  wMun  the  taiBe  walb:  oor  can  any  rtgnlrtioai 
mMiy  the  incfeased  ettpense  el  aanrersky  eckacatieo^  Qecawari^ 
lirodHced  bj  (he  preteirt  mode  of  lodging  the  youag  nieo.  Ufof 
fhie  ssribge^  howoier,  we  look  forwiurd  to  aa  improved  itatt  of 
iUogsr  the  author  of  the  Grace  for  GlaMicd  FaaaMintiffipa  it 
kiKmn  to  have  or^ioated  a  plan  al:  oaoe  i|»ciied  and  jodicioiis^ 
inoMasiiig  the  boUdingt  of  his  omn  comge:  and  there  eaa  he 
tit^  dodbt,  but  that  a  OBeasm  winch  hat  been  long  dunaMied  hf 
tiki  ciictunBUacei  of  the  Uoivcortity^  will«  after  the  eaanqrie  hat 
Iwni  giim,  find  imitation  in  tome  other  tocietiea:  in  thit  i»- 
epec^  at^well  at  in  niaoyoither  particidarty  the  spirit  of  rivalry  esitt- 
iof*  among  oar  d^lNrent  oelieget)  is  sure  to  promote  the  general  iii- 
teaettt  of  the  body.  This  tlep  mil  prove  move  gratii^ng  to  tfat 
livendt^of  an  Eogiirii  sf0xm  of  education^  than  ptfhaps  any  other 
that  ootdd  be  riamed;  and  it  will  entitle  its  andior  to  the  latlmg 
gratitude^  not  only  of  the  present,  but  of  fntiire  generations^ 

Our  aaooal  exaannatioas  for  Chancellor's  medak  and  Uaim*> 
mty.ecbofaurships  hsve^  1  readily  confess^  a  powerful  influence  in 
pronythig  the  sttuiY  of  the  i^laasict.  Such  is  the  aeal  and  industry 
wiilcl^  they  generate,  that^  as  yotu'  Lordship,  who  has  limg  been 
m  eamnincr  mi  these  occasions^  will  tes^^  it  is  not  unfile^ 
^ent  to  find  students  .of  less  ttuin  three  years  standing,  who 
exhiUt  a  familiarity  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
vrtitera  of  4he  purest  ages;  who,  in  their  inntatiotts  of  the  poets 
in  both  liuiguages^  p^fermed  within  three  or  four  homrs,  show 
sptiit,  taste,  ai^  correctness,  which  would  deserve  praise  were 
they  the  productions  of  long  time  and  study ;  and  who  add  to  these 
aequiremeats  a  very  extensive  knowledge  in  history ^  antiquitiga, 
ehroaology, :  gnmiroar,  and  philology,  sonSeSmes- aasmr  aa- 
^/hn^Sty  to  almost  every  a5cripEibn  of  questions  upon  llMe 
snbjeete,  diat  can  reasonably  be  put  to  a  student.  B<Hh  the  be- 
nefit to  the  individuals  and  the  credit  resulting  to  the  Universily 
ai%  great;  but  •then  the  benefit  e&tends  only  to  e^t  or  ten  persont 
at  the  utmost,  belonging  to  each  year,  who  are  stimulated  lo  ea*- 
ertion  by  the  influence  of  these  prizes.  Of  the  effect  which  is 
certain  to  ensue  from  die  proposed  liberal  and  unlimited  compe- 
tilion,  we  have  already  a  stroihg  illustration  at  the  contests  ftnr  oar 
Universil^  Scholarships  :  here  the  examiners  occasionally  mention 
with  honor  some  able  scholars,  who  come  next  to  the  successful 
candidate  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  many  young  men  prepare 
themselves  long  and  indu^iously  for  this  trial,  wi£<mt  chenahing 
aay  hopes  of  the  prize  itself^  but  as{Hring  only  to  that  uncertain  and 
anrecorded  honor: 
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What  wonU  the  effect  upon  the  geii^roos  ambhionand  kigciiiH 
wamiads.of  the  youths^  were  appropriate  rewanfe  offiBred  to  ev€tf 
^gradadon  of  real  aaerit!  To  coiifiae  claiikal  A^imUiam  to  iw0 
feeions.of  each  year,  is  a  r»trictiony  tfae.&iraew  or  expediescy  of 
whidi  I  never  yet  heard  any  one  maintaui.  Let  us  suppose^  famr- 
«veff^  that  there  was  some  reason  for  this  precise  Ikttity  at  the 
ttttfion  of  the  niedal&in  1761 ;  it  would  foUow  that  the  fouc-foid 
increase  of  our  mrmbers  since  that  pericMl  wodd  make  it  req/amtt 
to  extend  die  distinctbns  at  pr^ent  to  eight.  Bat  the  only  equf^ 
table  rule  for  Uaiiting  the  number  is  the  positive  roeiit  of  the  can- 
didates; which^differsy  as  mi^t  be  expected,  very  materially  in 
htwt  years.  « Under  the  existing  system,  we  must  expect  tojaee 
Cf^.of  hardship  mi.  kiequality  in  the  dispensation  of  honor ;  and 
such  your  Lordship  will  acknowledge  »:tiiuilly  to  have  occurnKl. 
Sooietimes  students  of  great  talents  and  great  acquiremeuts  in  every 
<^efwtment  of  classical  literature,  are. dismissed  by  the  University 
without  any  reward,  or .  distinction  whatever,  because  they  lall 
somewhat  short  of  the  two  first  among  their  contemporaries  :  .  yet 
it  has  happened  that  the  pmons  thos  left  in  the  undistinguished 
crowds  have  deserved  to  stand  in  the.  very  highest  class^  both  of 
sebolarship,  and  ability,  and  were  every  way  calculated  to  confer 
luatre  upon  the.  place  of  their  education.  Yoor  Lordship  will  per- 
haps recollect  tint,  about  four  years  ago,  a  proposal  was  maUe  to 
the.examiners  for  the  medals  to  remedy  this  palpable  defect^  by 
publishiBg.  fbff  the  future  as  x>rder  of  merit  imiong  thosexancbdates, 
i»b6f  should  be  unanimously  ac^odged  deserving  of  Univ^rflity  dis^ 
'tioctifm,  according  lo  the .  manner  now  practised  among,  the  Wrang^ 
leiss:  the  proposal  was  wdl  received  at  the  time,  nor  wi»  any 
dqiibt  entertained  of  its  receiving  the  sanction  of  our  Chancellor, 
who.  idways  shows  himsdf  interested  for  the  credit  and  prosperity 
of  the  establishment  ov^  which  he  presides :  there  is  reason  ahd 
tip  .believe  that  the.  measure,  if  adopted,  would  have  been  genefnUy 
aseeptable  to  .the  University.  Howev^,^milar  consequences  will 
ere  long,^  trust,  be  produced  by.  the  enactment  of  die  general  pbm 
-ofiwhidi  we  have  been  speaking  : 

.TbeiC^amination  for  the  medals  will  then  hold  the  same  relation  to 
the  jelaasical  tripos,  which  that  for  X)r.  Smith's  two  prizes  now  bears 
td  .the  nathemalical. 

.  A»  I  am  not  willing  Jo  disguise  any  fact  ,  which  bears  upon  my 
subject,  I  frankly  acknowledge  that  the.  proposed.system  will  prov^ 
a  gre$tter  benefit  ^o  the.smallcoUegesthan.to  the  lar^  ones  -  since 
in  the  latter  societies,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  their  stud9ll^| 
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the  exiammatmiB  flo  possess  ao  kiipoftiuiee^  and  pfddtice'aR  iDeeti^ 
Ufe,  wbicli  raonot  be  expected  in  the  same  degree,  where  the  t^fm* 
pelitton  is  mora  confioed.  B«t  in  a  ooasiannity  like  oursy  it  nnist 
alwiijs  happen,  dnt  a  public  regubtion  wiH  i^Fsct  some  of  - the  so^ 
cietiea  more  than  others  :  and  it  would  be  a  reflection  upon  th« 
members  of  our  two  large  colleges  to  imagine,  diat  thej  can  be 
iaAuenced  by  any  such  considerations  to  oppose  an  eriadtment; 
ikhkh  promises  so  much  benefit  to  the  general,  tause  of  Universilyl 
education.  It  is  a  mistake^  however,  to  suppose  tluit  'thej/  wdl  not 
be  gainers,  and  considerable  gainers  too,  1^  a  scheme,  which  wiH 
infi^libly  raise  the  tone  And  standard  of-  industry  and  of  Hteralure 
tbroiighout  the  whole  body.  Besides,  as  we  have  already  meiK 
tioned,  exp^ience  proves  the  insuffioencyof  die  e'taminatmis  eten 
of  the  large  colleges,  useful  aiid  (efficacious  as  they  are,  to  guard 
i^nst  detemuned  neglect  of  every  thii^,  except  that  j>iClMice 
kaowledge  barely  efficient  for  a  degree.  -It  is  riow  proposed  to 
leqinre^  at  the  end  of  die  period  of  education^  an  accoimt  of  the 
pr<^iency  of  .  each  person  in  all  the  various  studies  whidi  Us  cdl* 
lege  hM  akeady  encouraged  him  to  pursue  :  such  a  measure,  th^e^ 
fore,  u^ill  prove  not  an  interference,  but  a  powerful  amiliary  to  the 
systems  pursued  in  eadi  society.  At  present,  an  instructor  often 
i^periences  material  dtfSeulty  in  pr^ailing  upon 'his  aspiring  p»-^ 
pib  to  study  .works,  even  of  the  most  valuable  description^  wkibb> 
are  not  expected  to  conduce,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  suocesa  9tw 
public  lamination  :  imd  wh^,  in  deference  to  adviee  and^autbo-" 
rity,  thd  young  man  does  read  sudi  books,  it  is  with  haste  and  im-^ 
patience^  as  if  under  the  impression  that  ^  he  is  losing  time/  •Tiiis' 
is  a  consequence  inseparable  from  our  method  of  cdmpe^ioni;  an: 
evil,  perbaps^  it  may  be  caUed~bttt  one  which  can  only  be  tbme^ 
ed  by  extending  that  competiticm  to  all  essential  brandies  of  an  tin^ 
derrgmduate's  stddy;  It  is  an  additional  recomtneAdatiod  of  the 
plan,  that  it  does  not  interfere,  in  point  of  time;  widi  -any  college 
^temi  While  adverting  to  thisr  subject^  1  may  perhaps  be  excused 
fofimentioning  a  topic  which  is  now  become  a  piece  of  academi- 
cal history  ;  I  m^n,  the  proposads  of  Mr:  John  Jebb,  about  -fifty- 
years  ago,  for  an  annual  examuMition  of  every  student  in  the  Uni-* 
versity.  We  have  heard  it  currently  said,  that  tbese  proposals  were 
rejected  through  the  exertions  and  influence  of  Dr.  Samuel  Powell; 
the  Master  of  St.  Johh's,  who  bad  lately  instituted  similar  exami* 
nsiioos.in  his  own  collie,  and  was  imwilling  that  their  beneficial 
eftcts,  which  were  immediately  felt,  should  be  imparted  to  the  rest' 
of  the  University ;  choosing  to  maintain  a  sort  of  monopoly  of 
science  and  learning  at  home.  Happening  to  have  lately  examin- 
^  the  history  and  details  of  these  proposals,  as  given  by  Mr.  Jebb 
himself,  1  think  it  right  to  avow  my  opinion,  that  the  resistance 
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mmli  to  them' by  J>ri  Powdi  and  oAers,  vna  not  only  jiislifitM^; 
heA  httdiible :  «ince  their  practical  resalt,  bad  tbey  aucceisded,  most 
b«?e  been,  to  take  all  dkec^n  of  ectecation  oUt  of  the  bands  of  di# 
reape^tita  colleges^  and  to  frface  it  in  those  of  persons  nOlninated 
in  an  order  following  the  cycle  of  proctors  (and  therefore  almost 
exclading  the  considmtion  of  their  fitness^)  who  \rare  to  have  pre* 
simbed  die  stndies  of  each  year.  There  were  several  pmta  of  ihM 
large  machinery  which,  unless  the  Universi^  was  very  dtfferenliy 
constituted  in  the  year  1772,  than  it  is  at  present,  could  hardly  hate 
li^en  lumed  to  any  practical  benefit.  Several  different  schemes  of 
reform  wete  anbsequently  proposed  by  Mr.  Jebb  without  soccess; 
all  tonc&ig  to  reduce  the  whole  Universtty  into  the  stete  of  one  vast 
and  unwieldy  college^  but  widioiit  makhig  any  effectual'  provision 
for  ite  administration  in  dm  altered  state*  One  of  these  plans,* 
.  Were  it  to  be  named  at  the  present  dliy,  would  meet  with  loudarnd 
uAatiimous  reprobation  ;  I  mean,  a  sep^ation  of  thew^riemcto  and 
feHow'^Himmoners  from  the  other  students,  sufcyeotii^  tfaeoi  to  « 
different  species  of  Ordeal.  My  motive  for  mentiomngthis  piece 
of  nfeademical  history,  suggested  by  the  course  of  my  argument,  is 
a  wish  to  correct  some  erroneous  notions  which  prevail  respecting 
tiie<x>nduct  of  Dr.  Powell,  a  movt  abler,  learned,  and  poblk>i[M-* 
riled  character;  who,  from  the  impulse  which  be  glive  to  acaK}emi-> 
^dd  atttdyi  dtoerves  to  be  rec6rded  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefiic^ 
t^rs,  not  only  Of  bis  own  college,  but  tbe  whole  Umv^rsity. 

lliere  are  certain  incidentat  benefits  to  be  expected  from  the 
stitution  p(  classical  and  tfae<Jogical  examinations  for  degrees^ 
wbich,  though  they  may  not  hiive  entered  into  the  calculation  of  its 
advantaged,  strike  me  as  too  inrportant  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
First,  the  office  of  Examiner,  requiting  bodi  erudition  and  judgment^ 
will  procure  much  credit  to  those  by  whom  it  is  ably  discbargied, 
and  will  thereby  have  the  doubte  advantage  of  addmg  a  motive  to 
smne  of  our  ablest  resident  fcilows  for  tl^  prosecution  of  ilopoN 
tant  stucKce,  and  of  introducing  their  merits  to  tbe  more  general 
knowledge  of  the  world**  In  the  next  place,  a  gradual  ittiprote* 
ment  in  the  education  of  yoilth  throughout  Ibe  kingdom  moat  en-' 
sue,  not  only  from  the  advancement  of  classieal  knowledge  in  Am 
University,  whence  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  instructors  are  taken; 
but  from  tbe  existence  of  a  better  criterion  than  we  now  hive*  for 
e^alii^  tbe  merits  of  scboolmastera  and  private  tutoiet  IM 
ftMhimi,  so  pievalent  during  the  last  few  years,  of  cemmittii^  4»  ! 
wbole,  6r  part  of  a  boy's  education  to  gentlemen  who  take  onfy 

Tbemode  of  their  ai>poiDtmeDty  which  is  proposed  to  vested  in  certsia 
officers  holding  responsible  situations  in  the  University,  is  guarded  against 
the  opposite  dangers  arising  from  individual  nomination  and  rotatory  sue- 
cessioo. 
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four  m  fiiPe  fitpik^  loakes  tliis^  mor^  Attn  ^er>  a  poiQi  of  unp#rl4 
Mice«  At  pKM^  a  pveDt  b»i  not  afiea  any  mem  of  ai^psecUting 
theqaiaUficfitiotis  «f  penom  to  whose  care  lie  oiifnisu  Us  eon.  It 
ia  BO  triftta^  j^econunendatioB  of  a  measure,  that  it  will  mocufe 
more  certam  provision  for  the  meritorious  scbo^ar)  and  wfll  at  the 
same  time  improve  the  general  state  of  educatioa, 

Ottter  ajrji^mettts  might  be  urged  in  fovor  of  the  proposed  seheme; 
and  ia  ^particukr  it  m^ht  be  shown  to  be  more  consistent  with  the 
eriguial  intairt  of  our  foundations,  and  the  views  of  our  statutes^ 
than  the  preponderating  encouragement  now  g^ven  to  the  pursuit 
ofjnuthematies.    But  I  am  unwillii^  to  press  the  subject  to  a  fa-r 
^uing  length,  and  I  suspect  that  enough  has  already  been  8Ug||est<* 
ed  to  convince  .tb^e  who  will  candidly  reflect  upon  the  intrinsie 
reo^mmendatioMs  of  the  measure*   It  is  now  proper  to  mention4be 
Oicuaiataoce  which  has  induced  me  to.  lay  before  the  public^  at  this 
particular  moment,  some  considerations  upon  aisubject  so  deeplj 
Meeting  the  vital  interesta  botli  of  our  academical  and  ecclesia^<» 
cal  .esliaJl^iishments.  It  is  proposed,  I  understand,  to  submit  imM»*  * 
cbatdyy  for  the  approbation  of  the  University,  a  widely  different 
plan,  and  oneccHuprising  very  few  of  the  essential  olyects  which 
I    the  Grace  of  the  Master  of  Trinity  embraces.    I  must  be  permit-* 
ted  to  express.the  sincere  respect,  both  public  and  private,  whiqh  I 
I    entertain  for  the  quarter  whcaice  the  new  proposaL  originates ;  an()  . 
'    to  dtsdaien  an  intention  of  opposing  this  or  any  other  scheme  w^iich 
I    tends,  ev«n  in  a  slight  degree,  to  enforce  indaitry  among  our  stu« 
I    deatSb    Nor  will  1  omit  to  express  my  sense  of  the  liberal  dnd 
candid  feeling,  which  l^ads  the  author  of  the  measure  to  wish  that 
I     it  may  be  fully  and  maturely  discussed  among  >U9,  before  the  sen^ 
I     timenta  of  the  university  are  taken  upon  its  merits.    It  certain^  is 
I     impossible  for  me  to  approve  some  of  its  provisions^  or  to  tUnfc 
I     them  adequate  to  what  thle  circumrtances  of  the  case  demand.:  bat 
my  main  apprehension  is,  lest  it  should  be  considered  as  a  sab«- 
stitu^  for       more  effiau:ious  ami  tmor%  coostitutiooal  caact* 
1     meat  proposed  last  year  to  die  Senate.    Whatever  has  the  effect 
of  intercepting,  or  even  postpomng,  the  adoption  of  such  a  mea- 
me,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  deprecat^  as  a  serious  and  substantial 
I     eviU  . 

The  prom^oas  of  the  new  scheme  are,  I  am  informed^  in  sub^ 
stmce  the  folio  wing:  an  examination,  during  c^taiq  day^  in  the 
Lent  Term^  of  all  students  who  have  kept  four  preceding  terms ;  tb^ 
subjects  tobe  eitherone  of  the  Gospels^or  the  Actsof  the  ApostLss^ia 
Greek,  and  Dr.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  along  with  a  part 
of  one  Greek  and  one  Latin  author,  to  be  fixed  upon  and  announced 
at  least  a  year  beforehand ;  the  names  of  the  persons  examined  to  be 
i      waoged  in  three  classes,  each  in  alpliabetical  order :  and  no  person 
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M  lo  be.  aUowed  tO'lalfie.  his  deg^  iwtio  h«4  not^pa^seed  me  4at 
Aese  exaininations.  Now,  admittiiif  in  the  fnltest  eicteBt  all  ikn 
advanti^es .to  whidi  the  advocates  <rf.thia  ccfaeiiipe  can  possiblj  bf 
ckim,  i  must,  obsierve  that  it  will  effect  ,  but  a  ver^  smalt  partef 
the  good  ^o  be  expected  from  an  enlarged,  ^n,  and  wiU  auppi^ 
very  few  of  the  desiderata.  vMich  I  have  emfeavored  to  describei, 
It  will  certainly:  enforce  some  litde  attenticm  to  study  even  am(n^ 
Ike  most  indolent,  during  the  «arly  part  of  their  residence  at 
Cambridge;  an  advantage  which  it  is>no  wish  of  mine  to  depre- 
ciate^  Still  it  iaimposmble  not  to  remark,  that  it  leaves  the  nystem 
for  almost  two  years. preceding  the  Bachelor's  degree,  totally  aii- 
altered.  The  main  part  of  our  y^uth  must  cointiniie,  as  at  pre- 
sent, to  aim  at  credit  in.  mathematics  or  in  nothing :  .while  the  doH 
and  the  indolent,  knowing  that  there  is  to  -be  no  furtlw  call  ttpoB 
them  fpr  either  divinity,  or  classics,  will  think  that,  they  have  finalijF 
got  rid  of  these  subjects,  and  that  the .  renewal  of  their ^adjuain- 
tance  with  £uclid.and  Algebra  may ; safely  be  postpMed.tilLtlie 
ultimate,  esaminapon  approadiets*  It  has  akeady  .been  exptained, 
that  the  period,  in  which  >the  college  system  requires,  to  be  assifted 
and,  enforced-  by  the  enactments  of  the  university,  is,  generallf 
ispeaking,  not  ^ivdxariy  but  the  latter  part  of  i  the  Under-gradui^ 
abip:  and  .this  the.  proposed  regulation  leaves  untouched^ .  In 
promotmg  classical  literature,  it  will  have  no  effect  .whatever^  the 
subjects  of  ioquiry  being  considenJ»ly  les&  extensive  than:  dm^  of 
their  College  Liectures  and  examinations,  Svtll  not  produce,  in  the 
better  class  of  students^  any.  auction  to  matters  which:  ttey  vmtid 
Otherwise  have  n^lected.  ,  It  cannot  be  expected  .that  the  addiction 
of  two  classes  (on  rather  of  one  class,  since  several  of  the  pro- 
jects already  alluded  to,  recoaunehd  a  separate  class  for  Aose 
nierely  suffered  to  pass  to  a  degree)  will  be  effectual  in  exciting 
much  zed  or  industiry  among  the  young  men  in  their  fifth  term. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  Uiiiver^y,  the  total  number  t annually 
subjected  to  this  Lent  examination  will:  exceed  three4iundrtd ;  and 
as  the  last  class  is  to  comprise  ^thbse  who  can  barely  pass  muster, 
we  may  reasonably  hope  thbt  this  will  always  prove  the  least  nu- 
merous :  and,  unle^  I  misapprehend  the  feelings  of  young  men, 
they  will  have  little  value  for  a  place  in  the  first  or  second  classes, 
where  their  names  may  be  found  in  alphabetical  position,  upon 
terms  of  equality  with  100  or  150  of  their  contemporaries. 
Nevertheless,  I  confess  my  satisfaction  at  the  proposal  of  an  addi- 
tional class,  not  from  ,  any  expectation  of  its  efBcacy,  but  becMise 
I  consider  it  as  an  admission  of  the  prmciple^  that,  at  Cambii^, 
iio  Examination  ought  to  be  unaccompanied  with  honorable  dis- 
tinctions of  merit;  and  I  am  therefore  led  to  hope,  that  they  who 
have  advanced  this  first  step  towards  rewarding  scholarship,  will> 
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^  leiig,€on»tiit  to  A  mom  sobsUmtialand^fficacioas  nteasure.'  In 
Smog  a  pablk  examination  in  iht  intermediate  space  between  admi^ 
aioii  and  degree,  there  are  many  obvioas  advantages ;  but  the  pre- 
cise time  iio«r  soggeated  for  the  purpose,  appears  less  eligible  thun 
At^  proved  by  jtoor  Lordship,  and  the  other  Sjrndics,  in  I8I9.  I 
am  weU  aware  of  the  objections  which  some  persons  ar^e  to  any 
such  inqairy  before  the  ultimate  one^  open  the  score  of  its  being 
an  interference  with  the  systems  of  the  respective  colleges ;  ob- 
jections which  have  considemble  weight,  though  not,  I  think, 
suflb^ieat  to  preponderate  against  the  benefit  of  enforcing  industry 
aodong  those  who  never  mean  to  apply  for  a  bachelor's  degree ; 
and  of  preventing  any  of  the  others  from  postponing  the  day  of 

^  study  ttU  their  last  year.  But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
tmAy  be  entertain^  upon  this  point,  I  do  not  comprehend  how 
any  can  exist  upon  the  propriety  of  calling  for  a  foH  accomit  of  a 
ymiDg  man's  progress  at  tSUe  end  of  his  education.  Without  trou- 

I  Ming' the  reader  widi  a  ^petition  of  my  former  arguments,  I  must 
bm  pmuitted  t6  ask  why  aU  encoar^ment  to  the  stody  of  the  Greelr 
Scriptures^  dming  the  two  last  years  of  the  under-graduateship, 
is  to  be  abandoned  f  Why  is  no  motive  to  be  supplied  for  acquhring 
a  correct  koowlei^  of  Jewish  hbtory  and  antiquities,  and  the 
peculiar  phraseology  of  the  Mew  Testainem;  subjects  whieb, 
l  ean  testify  from  observation,  excite  as  much  interest  hi  thd 
stiHkatwho  does  attend  to  them,  as  any  others,  adier  in  lite- 
rature or  science?  Why  should  we  not  invite  the  young  men  to 
re«l  and  meditate  wpon  such  wdrka  as  Paley's  Natural  The»- 

\  Btttler's  Anak>gy  of  natural  and  reveided  Religion  i 

'  Since  these  remarks  have  been  primed,  I  have  Seen  an  altered  draught 
l>f  die  new  scheme,  in  which  I  am  sorry  toobsenre  that  this  sliaht  advaaea 
bwards  a  distinction  of  merit  is  abandoned :  it  is  now  intended  that  there 
should  be  no  distinction  except  that  of  the  tantum  nan  repulsi;  of  those  ^  to 
whem  the  examiners  have  onhf  not  r^sed  their  certificate  of  approval who 
a»  to  be  separated  ^em  the  rest  of  their  year,  and  to  have  their  names 
arranged  ii^  alphabeucal  wtdtu   With  respeot  to  the  portions  of  Greek  and 
:     LatiUi  the  Proposal  now  contains  an  express  caution,  that  *  this  part  of  the 
I     examination  shall  be  so  limited,  that  every  one  who  is  to  be  examined  may  be 
I     reasonably  expected  to  show  a  competent  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects.^ 
it  AdlewS)  therefore,  that  the  inquiry  must  be  levelled  to  the  very  lowest 
diyree  of  asholarship  and  oapaoky  which  can  be  ^expected^  to  exist  in 
ao(y  of  our  students:  and  of  course  the  two  pieces  selected  must  ahvafa 
Ee  from  the  easiest  authors  in  each  language.  As  the  only  advantage  pro- 
posed by  such  an  enactment  must  be,  to  detect  those  who  are  destitute  of 
that  humble  degree  of  school  knowledge  without  which  no  person  ought  to 
hare  beenadnitted  a  member  of  the  University,  would  it  not  be  bet»er>  on 
every  a^ovmtt  thajb  this  part  of  the  examination  ^iiould  take  piece  when  the 
students  are  assembled  for  matriculation  ? 
VOL.  XX.  Pam.  NO.  XL.  Y 
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It  will  be  no  slight  benefit  to  induce  die  studious  of  every,  stmd- 
ing  to  dedicate  the  Sunday  to  some  subjects  of:  tbis  descrip- 
tioU)  and  remove  from  them  the  temptation  of  employing  that 
day  in  a  similar  .manner  to  the^i^estof  the  week.  For  want  of 
such  a  mptive  the  student  who  passes  his  time  in  the  ardent  pur- 
suit of  academical  fame,  is  sometimes  apt  to  devote  the  Sabbath 
to  the  investigation  of  fluents  and  Series,  or  to  mastering  the 
difficulties  of  iEschylus  and  Thucydides.  The  mention  of  this 
point  \^ill  not  be  deemed  trifling  or  insignificant  by  any  one^  who 
considers  how  much  any  good  habit  coqtracted  in  youth  affects 
the  character  of  the  man  in  every  stage  of  bis  existence;  And 
surely  the  habit  of  consecrating^  the  Lord's  day  to  religious  medi- 
tation is  one,  which  every  duty  enjoins  us  to  cultivate,  and  which 
cannqt  be  neglected  without  seriously  impairing  the  character  and 
the  hopes  of  a  Christian. 

To  return  to  the  forthfComing  scheme :  however  inadequate  it 
appears  to  the  great  objects  which  all  friends  of  the  University 
must  desire  to  see  attained,  it  has  still  my  good  wishes  for  its  suc- 
cess :  since  if  the  enactment  once  takes  place,  it  cannot  fail  to  re- 
ceive, ere  long,  such  amendment  and  additions  as  will  elevate  it 
both  in  consequence  and  utility.  But  my  main  object  is  to  urge, 
that  whether  this  measure,  applying  to  the  fifth  term,  be  adopted  or 
not ;  .  the  plan  proposed  by  the  late  Vice  Chancellor  for  examining 
the  students  immediately  before  their  Bachelor's  degree,  in  classics 
and  theology,  is  no  less  desirable  and  requisite.  The  two  scb^es 
are  nearly  independent  of  each  other ;  but  the  reason  of  the  case 
p^nts  oujt  that  a  general  and  fundamental  measure  should  tak^  pre- 
cedence of  one,  which  embraces  a  very  small  part  of  a  young  man's 
stttdies,  and  extends  to  less  than  half  the  period  of  his  academical 
education.  I  am  aware,  however,  of  the  feeling  of  delicacy  which 
prevents  any  friend  of  the  comprehensive  measure  from  bringing 
forward  a  motion,  which  has  been  recently  made  by  a  person  of 
su.ch  high  rauk  and  consideration  in  our  body;  and  while  no  one 
eise  can  with  propriety  take  it  out  of  his  hand^  we  must  not  expect 
him  to  be  forward  in  renewing  a  proposal  negatived  less  than  a  year 
ago.  But  should  other  advocates  of  the  nies^sure  concur,  with,  me 
in  thinking  the  present  an  eligible  crisis  for  its  revival,  there  will  be 
neither  difficulty  nor  impropriety  in  signifying  this  opinion  to  the 
Master  of  Trinity :  and  the  public  spirit  exhibited  by^  that  gentle- 
man on  every  occasion  since  he  came  amongst  us,  gives  an  assu- 
rance of  his  readiness  to  embark  again  in  the  cause,  and  to  admit 
such  modificati9ns  in  thp  details  of  his  scheme  as,  without  altering 
its  principle,  may  obviate  the  objections  of  some,  whose  long  ac' 
qu^intance  with  academical  matters  entitle  their  opinions  to  comi- 
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^ration/  .  Of  tk^  su(Cce9s;of  another  uppljcation  to  the  Seoate^my 
hopes  are; rather  sanguine:  I  am  not  quite  convinced  that  even  last 
jear  the  majority  were  hostile  to  the  measure  ;  nor  can  this  point 
be  easily  ascertained,  as  the  question  did  not  reach  tbe.Regei^ 
House :  however,  supposing  the  fact  to  have  been  so,  yet  1  have 
ipyself  heard  it  avowed  by  some  who  negatived  the  Grac^,  that 
their  objections  were  directed,  not  against  its  principle,  but  against 
some  of  its  details— winch  may  be  revised  before  it  is  next  offeree) 
for  their  suffrages.  Besides,  I  confess  tliat  my  reliance  is  great 
upon  the  effects  of  calm  and  candid  consideration :  these  are  alrea* 
dyjperceptiblQ  to  no  trifling  extent;  and  I  feel  a  confidence,  that 
the  good  sense  and  patriotic  feelings  of  our  members^will  not  suf- 
fer them  to  oppose  any  partial  and  unimportant  objections,  to  pre*' 
vent  a  n^easure  fraught  with  so  much  general  and  lasting  benefit  to 
the  whole  community.  .  . 

It  now  reniains  only  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the 
expediency  of  the  plan  which  1  have  been  endeavouring  to  recom- 
mend. The  great  improvement  in  education  that  has  of  late  taken 
place,  not  only  among  the  Ipwer  ranks,  but  in  all  the  different  graT 
datipns  of  society,  points  out  the  necessity  of  a  corresponding  adr 
vance  in  that  of  the  higher  order;  and  for  effecting  this,  the  coun- 
try looks  to  our  academical  establishments.  This  observation  ap- 
plies peculiarly  to  the  Clerical  profession,  for  which  more  than 
half  our  students  are :  destined.  For  the  purpose  of  upholding, 
ampng  pur  population,  a  proper  respect  for  religion  and  for  morals, 
and  of  counteracting  the  unwearied  efforts  of  the  patrons  of  licenti- 
ousness and  infidelity,  no  instrument  can  be  so  effectual  as  a  well- 
educated,  enlightened,  and  zealous  clergy.  Upon  this  point  raucli 
might  be  urged :  but  its  importance  will  be  admitted  at  once  by 
the  readers  for  whom  these  pages  are  destined.  But  if  this  object 
be  of  such  paramount  weight,  it  surely  follows,  that  some  part  of 
the  time  spent  in  the  University  ought  to  be  passed  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  Christian  knowledge,  which  will  prove  to  every  student  the. 


'  I  shaU  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  one  of  these  j^ints^  which  occurs  to 
me  whil^  writing :  this  is,  that  the  clause  may  be  omitted  which  allows  the 
first  ten  Wranjglers,  or  any  other  number,  to  claim  an  exemption  from  tlie 
classical  examination.  Unless  I  greatly  mistake  the  temper  of  young  men, 
very  few,  or  none,  would  avail  themselves  of  such  an  invidious  privilege, 
which  would  be  understood  by  their  contemporaries  to  imply  the  acknow- 
led^ent  of  gross  insufficiency  in  literature.  In  the  meantime,  the  very 
enactment  of  such  a  permission  would  seem  to  convey  a  reflection  upon  ma- 
thematicians, of  which  they  are  not  at  all  deserving.  How  lar^e  a  proportion 
of  our  first-rate  scholars  may  be  found  within  the  specified  limits  of  the 
trJpos!  I  speak  from  observation  when  I  say  that  it  is  very  rare  to  find  among 
us  ,a  superior  mathematician,  irho  is  -  not  also  a  respectable  classical  scho- 
lar. 
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moBt  pnieioas  acqoiMttoQ  of  his  tUe^  and  to  the  majority  UriH  be  a 
|^r«pitfraftioii  for  ttie  safered  ^»ffice  to  wbiech  tb^y  mean  ^  ddfeM 
flbemidves;  I  tbikik  the  foregoii^  remarka  hate  denf^oatraMly 
Attt  this  objei^t  tnay  be  atUufied  ^thout  our  nos/tkvmg  fbe  kaM 
deMvioratfOd  either  in  profiMie  literature,  or  scienee?  btit  eiM 
iMere  it  neceiiMry  to^  ftiake  sofne  sacrifiee  in  dieie  respects  «a  a 
matter  of  such  iiifinhely  greater  importanee,  cottld  we,  ai  eoneciea- 
/^<^Nliott9  Chriflftians^  hesitate  to  tak^ 

{[JU'j  Ofte  topic  only  remains.    Every  body  is  eware  of  the  ^wit  of 
Vs^^/hostitity,  sometimes  amounting  to  rancour,  which  has  been  emhited 
i^;ainst  the  English  Universities  by  a  literary  patty  of  most^distia- 
^uisbed'  talent,  who  derive  their  own  education  flrom  the  MrAem 
pan  of  the  island.   Their  attiicks  upon  these  establishmenta  hate 
continued,  with  Uhle  or  no  intemnssion,  during  twenty  yeaie,  since 
the  first  institution  of  their  Journal,  and  have,  indeed>  fdmaed  no 
inconsiderable  feature  in  their  jjenerid  warfere  against  rimost  all 
instiltttions,  which  peculiarly  command  die  respect  and  attachment 
of  Englishmen. ^^fl^      isssaults  hiave  been  cattied  on  with  Ae 
^    cMsbined  weapons  of  invective  and  ridicule,  imd  have  been  dhre^jted 
11   against  our  foundations,  our  principles,  our  pursuits^  o«r  lilafttBie, 
|l    wd  our  science ;  all  which  are  in  turn  subjected  to  the  naost  exifi* 
w  vagai^  mi^nrepresentations.   Although  tfiese  charges^  have  been  se- 
vendly  repelled,  in  a  manner  which  ^owedonr  enemies  how  great- 
4y  they  had  t»een  mistaken  in  regarding  the  members  of  thesieeM- 
foUsbments  as  object  of  cdntenipt,  yet  in  no  one  cftse  am  I  awATe  ef 
their  having  to  complun  of  retaliation  on  our  perts;  no  reprisal 
has  been  attempted  on  the  academical  system  of  their  *  Northern 
Athens.'   At  one  time,  indeed,  their  operations  took  a  new  and  a 
rather  alarming  direction.    Certain  leaders  oi  the  par^r,  having  by 
their  talents  procured  a  seat  in  the  Legislature,  carried  atoiq;  with 
them  not  only  the  political,  but  the  literary  animosities  of  their  Re- 
view ;  and  designed  to  enforce,  by  the  omnipotence  of  Parliamenti 
.  those  goodly  schemes  which  their  pens  had  been  laboring  to  effect 
in  vain.   This  project  wanted  neither  boldness  nor  address ;  and 
being  cloaked  under  a  measure  of  a  very  different  kind,  an  inquiry 
into  the  education  of  the  '  Lower  Orders/  the  suspicions  of  Ptirlia- 
nient,  and  of  the  country,  were  not  aroused  till  it  was  too  late. 
But  the  scheme,  however  well  laid,  w^  marred  by  too  great  eager- 
ness in  its  execution  :  the  mask  was  pulled  off  much  too  foon:  its 
l^uthprs  were  unable  to  renst  the  temptation  of  exercising  tbra* 
inquisitorial  functions  in  the  direction  of  their  personal  and  politi- 
cal animosities,  of  searching  for  means  to  traduce  by  slander,  or  in- 
sinuation the  most  respected  leaders  of  the  Church,  and  of  insult- 
ing and  brow-beating  some  distiogui^ed  characters  of  this  Unktr- 
jsity^^  Tlie  consequence  of  these,  and  otiier  parts  of  this  notable 
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\g^lim^Uim^  WM#  a  eiitpi>Btioii  uAo  Ibe  |>roQc«dm|sof 

i^9(^MRnmm|lieai8^#»|  ai^ltieverip^iiiiipi^  wasaieiitinMNit 
«^  fiiwnil  tliroiig^t  CQMDti^i.  Ibaii  thai  whicb  {H-oaouiioMl 
ift^  eaodeiraPlUHi  Ibe  wbole.  Erom  tbat  timc^  tbe|r  baie  Imo 
IP  ^cmtole.lheMelvcia  for  tbair  ddcn^  and  ^nodificadoin  jbgr 
tli«^iM^W  pfrnMalkiesag^st  ^Mac  wkftbad  eipoa* 

ed  their  miarepveaenlalioiig^  rafineed  Jtheir  faataniiig«#  and.iimiiaBk* 
^  ^rpjecU.  Howav^r^  i^diougb  any  fiirtfaar  s(^aMe  ^  an 
'  J^ifwafiait  CommUtm'  is  Mw«liandoiiad  asliopelaafi  yattbenoM 
MH»I  is  utill  at  wpii^ ;  and  nltanapts  Imre  been  Made  to  tnadarmina 
4af  Ipuada^cffs  tbe  citadel^  whicb  is  fonod  too  atrong  ta  be 
ubn  by  assault.  Such  ia  4he  ieadancy  of  the  plan  for  com^iaUkig 
future  mastera  of  endowed  gi»|iiQiar  schook  to  .  leach  Englitb  read- 
ily iHriting^  and  aoeounts,  as  well  as  the  learned  laogmagas;  by 
vtiich  Baaaiis,  Ibose  eataMishinants  will  shortly  oense  to  Jl^  mder  4ie 
of  persons  of  Jiheral  ndjication  and  -habits,  or  Ibe  reanrtof  the 
sans  of  genllanien  s  and  ^bna  one  of  the  maia  supplies  of  acholnr*- 
ffUpand  talfnl  4o  tbe  Uniaerssties  will  becsrt  off.'  The  schenw 
marves  tbe  paaise  of  ingenuHy :  but  its  antbors  pould  hardly' flat- 
tar  Ihmseiyea  thi^  ale  tendency  would  Dot  be  deteeled.  Tbcy 
«Nist  ret|ir«a  toJ^av  faiwrile  csHf^la^waentiof  cahimniating  or  ridi- 
aaln^  .^e  Cibnacb  Mdl  the  ynivnrsilaas :  and  of  suob  ^ora^  (he 
fmens:  wha  ment  intarpst  ihamaelves  to.  promote  the 'welfare  >of 
ihmr  riaspaotm  coipmnnitieay  are  aure  loliavie  the  iargaat  abare. 
JSat  of. Ihm  matters  M  mona  need  here  JMtsaid*-*- 

My  only  object  in  mentioning  them,  is  to  suggest,  that  whilie  we 
repel  the  false  and  slanderous  charges  which  our  enemies  bring 
gainst  us,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  give  ground  for  others  which 
may  have  a  better  Voimdation ;  and  tfiat  we  cannot  be  too  watchful 
in  repairing  the  defects  which  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the  change  of 
circumstailces,  may  have  occasioned  m  our  system,  whenever  it  can 
beilpne^ftsin  the^resent  case,  with  due  conformity  to  our  esta- 
blished laws  and  customs.  1  do  not  indeed  imagine;  that  (be  im- 
provement and  extension  of  our  system  of  education  w^l  coo^iUate 
the  personages  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking :  any  thing  which 
raises  the  honor,  and  advances  the' utility  of  our  Colleges,  is  ra- 
ther calculated  to  increase  than  to  abate  meir  spleen  :  I  remember 
your  Lordship  expressing  yourself  to  tbe  same  effect  when,  in  one 
of  your  Commencement  Speeches,  you  thus  hinted  at  the  feelings 

'  This  matter  is  dearly  and  irresistibly  stated  in  a  Letter  to  Henry  Brougham^ 
Esq,  M.  P.  on  certain  Ciaum  in  the  Education  Bill,  by  S.  Butler,  D .  D;  Head 
Master  of  Shrewsbury  School. 
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of  iealousy  which  really  actuate  our  accusers.  ^  Valde  suspieor, 
$i  ae  tacitis  eorum,  cogitationibm  fas  sit  conjectare,  non  ^am  iher^ 
tiam  nostram  guam  diligentiam  ilUs  displicere.'  But  it  is  neces^ 
sary  for  us  assiduously  to  attend  to  the  objects  of  our  ibundatioo;  if 
we  wish  to  retain  the  attachment  of  the  country,  which  has  hitherto 
proved  our  real  strength  and  safeguard — thsX^ romantic  attachment^ 
as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it,  which  our  enemies  acknowledge  to 
be  the  main  obstacle  to  their  designs;  and  which  will  not  desert 
us,  so  long  as  we  continue  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  community 
with  sound  literature,  and  with  the  pure  principles  of  Christianity. 

I  now  dislniss  a  subject,  which  I  have  purposely  treated  in  tat 
plainest  style,  as  suiting  its  didactic  nature  : 

Ornari  res  ipsa  negat,  coritenta  doceri.  • 
That  my  arguments  may  be  successful,  is  certainly  my  earnest  de- 
sire ;  being  myself  convinced  by  long  reflection,  diat  their  object 
will  prove  highly  serviceable  to  the  University.  Above  all  1  am 
anxious  that  they  may  meet  with  the  approbation  of  your  Lordship; 
since  your  own  pre-eminence  in  Theology,  in  Scholarship,  and  in 
Philosophy,  afibrds  the  surest  pledge  of  your  desire  to  encourage 
those  studies  among  others ;  and  your  discretion  and  penetration 
must  enable  you  to  form  a  just  view  of  the  method  most  proper 
to  be  adopted.  I  forbear  subscribing  my  name,  because  my  argn^^ 
ments,  if  well  founded  and  correct,  will  prevail  without  it ;  nor  do 
I  wish  them  to  obtain  any  credit  if  erroneous ;  but  in  case  of  their 
failure,  1  see  no  good  reason  wliy  the  name  of  the  author  should 
suffer  along  with  them.  However,  I  beg  to  assure  you,  that  I  use 
no  disguise  when  I  declare  myself  to  be,  with  the  sincerest  respect, 
and  profoundest  veneration  for  your  character,^ 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  faithful. 

Most  humble^  and  obedient  servant, 

Philograntus. 

Cambridge^  . 
Feb.  Ut,  18SI2. 
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I  HAVE  just  perused  a  Pamphlet^  which  has  appeared  within  the 
last  few  days,  under  the  foUowing.very  precise  title — '  Thoughts  om 
the  Present  System  of  Academic  Education  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  By  Eubulus'  The  author  represents  himself  to  be 
a  member  of  this  University  ;  a  fact  which  his  readers  would  never 
have  suspected^  so  incredible  is  the  ignorance  which  he  betrays  of 
tibe  real  pursuits  of  the  place.  He  condemns  with  vehemence  the 
exclusive  attention  paid  to  mathematics ;  and  after  having  settled 
ihat  not  above  .twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  graduates  of  each  year  pur- 
sue their  mathematical  studies  after  they  have  taken  their  degree,  he 
decides  that,  to  all  the  remainder  of  the  young  men,  their  total  ac- 
quirements, and  the  whole  of  their  University  education,  are  abso- 
lutely useless.  He  then  takes  up  the  matter  in  a  financial  point 
of  view,  and  by  estimating  the  expenses  of  each  student  at  700/. 
or  800/.,  the  result  of  his  calculation  is,  that  from  100,000/.  to 
136,000/.  are  annually  expended  for  no  good  purpose  whatever  to 
any  body;  except  to  those  twelve  or  fifteen  individuals  ! 

In  making  this  statement,  £u&u/?/s  appears  to  be  ignorant  that 
there  exists; such  a  thing  as  education  in  the  respective  Col- 
leges— ^tkat  any  thing  but  the  mathematics  may  possibly  be  studied; 
even  by  the  unhonored  class,  (whom  he  is  pleased  to  style  lIoXXol !) 
—or  that  any  other  advantages  can  be  derived  from  an  University 
-education,  and  the  numerous  facilities  for  acquiring  useful  and  in- 
teresting knowledge  of  other  descriptions,  which  this  place  sup^ 
plies. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  Eubulus's  pamphlet  is,  his 
complete  misapprehension  of  the  real  object  which  the  University 
has  in  view,  when  it  encourages  the  study  of  philosophy  among  its 
*  youth.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  the  shghtest  suspicion,  that  it 
is  iuteoded  by  this  course  of  reading  to  strengthen  the  reasoning 
faculties,  to  produce  habits  of  close  attention,  accuracy,  and  dis- 
crimination, to  exercise  acuteness,  and  to  improve  the  menok>ry^ 
The  only  utility  of  the  study  is,  he  thinks,  to  promote  new  disco- 
veries, or  practical  mathematics  :  and  as  this  effect  is  but  seldom 
found  to  take  place  even  among  his  twelve  or  fifteen  select  worthies, 
he  Jeaves  it  to  be  inferred,  that  Academic  education  is  totally  use- 
less, and  all  the  vast  sums  expended  upon  it  are  thrown  away. 
His  arguments  upon  this  subject  defy  all  description ;  it  would  be 
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impoisiUe  to  give  ao  adequa^  nation  of  diem,  except  by  quotii^ 
bkown  wordb: 

Are  not  practical  malbematics  the  great  source  of  useful  inventions ; 
and  are  not  the  Camhridge  mathematics  almost  exditmely  ipeculative  f 

Tske  a  junior  or  senior  optima,  or  even  a  wrangler,  into  an  irregular 
field  with  a  common  land-surveyor,  and  aak  them  severally  to  measure  it  ^ 
which  will  do  it  soonest  and  best  ? 

Let  one  of  each  of  these  academic  graduates  aqd  a  practical  ssulor  be 
sailing  towards  an  unknown  coast ;  which  will  soonest  make  a  correct  obseii 
vatlon? 

BuBd  a  bridge  across  the  Thames;  who  will  do  it  best,  Mr.  Rennie  (su[ih 
posm^  him  still  alive,)  or  a  committee  of  senior  wranglers  ? 

^*lt  it  should  happen  that  in  these  cases  the  practicid  mathematicians 
would  have  the  advantage,  may  it  not  be  said,  that  mr  mathemMtto  art 
more  for  show  than  use  f^^-^Eubulus,  p.  8. 

If  tbia  gentleman  be  really  a  graduate  of  tbeiUmversity,  and  if 
this  be  the  fruit  of  Cambridge  logic,  it  is  indeed  an  argaraent  tfairt 
our  system  ought  to  be  altered  without  delay.  It  does  not  occur 
to  him,  that  be  might  aa  well  have  aaked  similar  nuestions  respect* 
ing  most  other  human  atudies*  Nor  baa  he  the  least  idea  that  his 
Senior  Wranglers  may  possibly  experience  other  benefits  from  tbeir 
attainments,  even  if  they  be  not  ^ble  to  build  a  bridge  across  the 
Thames  better  than  Mr.  Rennie,  ('supposing  him  stUl  alive!') 

The  inevitable  tendency  of  the  doctrin£j>f  EuIuJms  is,  tgjdbow 
Aat  mathematics  ought  no  topger  to  be  encourwad^jainniifaL  of 
pur  University  sttidi^ ;  since,  ac&c^fding  tO  hlffi;"!ney  lead  to^ribthing 
but  a  prodigal  and  almost  criminal  waste  both  of  time  and  of 
money,  /  But,  strange  to  say,  this  gentleman  (whose  title  does  not 
altogether  correspond  with  his  writings)  is  disposed  to  spare  thett, 
useless  as  they  are,  and  even  to  allow  them  the  precedence  olothet 
studies :  in  this  respect  his  conclusion  is  comjAetely  at  variance, 
with  the  whole  of  his  argument. 

He  then  proposes  general  examinations  in  divinity  ajjiwi. the 
lassies :  ana  it  gives  me  some  concern  to  find  desirable  meaaures 
recommended  by  a  writer  who  reasons  like  Eububts.  He  has  a 
sclieme  for  this  purpose,  some  jparts  of  which  are  ofigimil : — ^Firat; 
he  would  iostitute  an  examination  in  divinity  of  all  students  at  the 
end  of  their  second  year,  which  '  should  confer  no  honors,  and  con- 
cede no  exemption/  £ach  of  the  Examinants  (such  is  the  name 
by  which  he  designates  the  young  men  under  examination !)  is  tbeu 
\  to  declare  whether  he  intends  to  graduate  in  mathematics  or  cks- 
sics,  which  should  not  preclude  him  from  oflfering  himself  for 
examination  in  the  Senate-house  in  both.'  At  the  degree-time,  he 
means  to  have  one  tripos,  or  list  of  honors,  in  each  depai^tiMeiit, 
which  is  on  no  account  to  exceed  forty.  Whenever  diis  pkm  is 
proposed^  there  will,  1  fear,  be  two  fundamental  obje<itions  to  it : 
first,  that  it  leads  to,  and  sanctions  an  entire  n^lect  of  pHe  or 
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other  (Msmob  of  knowMg^,  whickit  tbooldlie  tiM  object  «f  our 
relations  td  prev«iit ;  and  Mcondly,  Umt  k  aubvertt  llw  very  priB#> 
ciples  of  oiir  Uitivern^  system,  in  ltnikRi|  die  honors,  not  by  the 
merits  of  the  students,  (whose  numl^er  and  whose  proficiency  will 
yfmj,)  but  by  a  sort  of  Procrustean  rule,  to  whieb  iM  cases  must  be 
a^pted. 

My  only  motive  for  noticing  this  pamphlet  at  all,  b  to  marl 
with  due  reprobation  its  unfoir  and  unfounded  statements  res* 
pectiog  our  present  University  examinations.  For  his  first  com- 
pliant, that  the  mathematical  qnesdons  are  purding,  las  readers 
will  perhaps  be  iat  no  loss  to  account;  he  may  hate  found  fhenk 
such  ;  and  if  so,  bis  case  is  not  an  uncommon  one,  rithpugh  his 
mamer  of  describing  it  is  peculiar  enough ;  ^ 

*^  Ever  «mce  the  days  of  Samson,  riddles  have  bien  thought  a  grcal  test 
«f  the  acuteness  of  ths  human  mind.  After  the  time  that  be  puzzled  the 
Phiti8tines,tbe  sphinx  puzzled  the  Thebans,  and  the  Queen  of  $heba  tried 
to  puzzle  Solomon.  And,  in  conformity  with  this  custoih,  in  which  sacred 
and  pfrofane  histories  alike  concur,  after  a  lapse  of  between  tbree  and  leur 
thotisaml  years,  the  ezamineis^  in  the  Seaate^beuse  stitt  ^mftm  rMk*  W 
their  ExAMiNANTS. 

.  What  is  the  greater  part  of  that  examinatbn  but  a  set  of  mathematical 
conundrums,  in  which  each  examiner  tries  todisjplay  his  ingenuity  hj 
l^uibMin^sut^       by  little  nicetia,  and  kriaeketies,  and  ttieki  of  the  aft. 

But  he  continues,  in  the  same  strain,  to  decTar^  ^ftat  we  hiive 
deserted  th^  track  of  geometry,  and  forsaken  the  p4th  our  migh^ 
master  trod in  short,  that  '  the  labors  of  Newton  are  ne^l^ctea 
at  Cambridge.  Kow  that  this  is  inconsisteut  ^ith  fact,  every  bodj^ 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  place,  will  testify.  It  may  be  true,  that 
within  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  too  much  stress  has  been  sokne- 
times  laid  upon  the  French  analytics ;  but  not  in  any  degree  which 
can  justify  the  statements  of  Eubulus. 

In  the  Senate-house  examination  which  has  ju^  taken  place,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  as  much  inquiry  has  been  made  respecf- 
mg  all  parts  of  the  Pma^p/a,  as  the  most  zealous  Newtonian 
could  wish.  And  the  late  appomtipent  of  Professor  Turton  to 
$11  the  chair  of  our  immortal  Philosopher,  while  it  affords  the  ut- 
most satisfaction  to  a)l  friends  of  the  University,  gives  us  a  secu« 
rity,  tliat  the  philosophical  studies  of  our  yondi  wiU  receive  die 
most  judicious  and  most  useful  direction. 

But  let  us  admit,  that  for  his  last  complaints,  however  over- 
stated, be  may  have  had  some  sort  of  foundation :  for  another  of 
his  reflections  upon  our  system,  Eubulus  has  not  a  pretence  or 
shadow  of  justification :  in  his  nineteenth  page,  he  is  pleased  to 
pronounce, — 

''  That  oiH>.range  of  Greek  reading  is  at  present  too  much  confined.  We 
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labor  ftboiit  the  dramatic  witers  too  muchj  io  the  txdution  of  the  rest.  Wc 
wear^  ourselves  wkh  adjostiing  iambics^  aod  krocljaics,  and  anafmeats,  and 
twistmg  nipno8tr(mhic8>iQto  cooru^e^  and  docbmtacs,  aod  almost  seem  to 
neglect  the  sense  ^r  the  sake  of  the  sound/' 

Where  did  Eub^lu$  Uani  this  f  What  single  instance  can  he  pro- 
duce to  countenance  this  bare-faced  assertion  i  1  must,  in  candor, 
8uppo3e  that  be  is  really  igporant  of  the  matter  on  which  he  writes : 
but  bad  he  m^de  the  least  ioquiry,  he  would  have  found  that  the 
drai^atists  occupy  no  larger  share  of  atteptipn  than  their  excellence 
and  their  extent  demand  ;  s^nd  that  the  study  of  the  poets  and  the 
prose  authors  is  equally  encouraged.  I  have  always  heard  it  re 
marked^  that  the  peculiar  merit,  of  our  classical  examinations  con- 
sists in  the  care  taken  that  no  department  of  literature  should  be  neg- 
lected :  by  allowing  full  credit  to  all,  they  encourage  the  youth  in 
the  free  pursuit  of  those  models,  which  can  best  form  the  taste, 
enl^ge  the  mind,  and  purify  the  judgment.  Eubulus  recommends 
other  authors,  which  he  complains  are  excluded,  and  specifies 
Plato,  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Polybius  and  Demosthenes ;  fixing 
upon  books  which  do  happen  to  be  as  frequently,  or  possibly  more  so, 
than  any  odiers,  the  subjects  of  examination ! ! !  As  for  his  sentence 
about  metrje,  (which  sounds  as  if  it  were  taken  from  the  Edinburgh 
Review,)  1  shall  not  atop  to  conjecture  what  his  own  conceptions 
may  be  of  '  tnonostrophics/  or  of  *  choruses,  and  dochmiacs but 
I  will  a^k  him,  whether  ever  he  heard  that  at  any  classical  examina- 
tion (and  of  such  he  is  speaking)  the  students  were  called  upon  to 
exercise  their  ingenuity  in  '  twisting'  compositions  of  that  descrip- 
tion f  Or,  if  this  be  a  sheer  piece  of  invention,  how  can  he  recon- 
cile to  any  honorable  feeling,  the  having  put  forth  such  ground- 
less and  pitiful  insinuations ;  which  he  thinks  will  be  discreditable 
to  the  University,  and  to  which  he  means  that  his  character  of 
one  of  its  members  should  give  currency  ? 

There  are,  in  Eubulus's  pamphlet,  two  or  three  sentences  re^ 
specting  the  pursuit  of  Christian  knowledge,  which  I  so  cordially 
approve,  and  which  appear  so  honorable  to  the  writer,  that  I 
would  have  forborne  to  notice  the  weakness  of  the  rest  of  his  per- 
formance, had  he  not  called  for  this  mention  of  him,  by  such  un- 
paralleled misrepresentations  of.  our  University ;  for  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  either  provocation  or  apology. 
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LETTER 


TO 


P  H  I  L  O  G  R  A  N  T  U  S, 

BY  EUBULUS : 


A  SJPQUEL  TO  A  PAMPHLET, 


EMTIT|.BI> 


THOUGHTS 


THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  ACADEMIC  EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITYvOF  CAMBRIDGE. 


-me  lectori  credere  malo 


Quam  Prqfesaoris  fiutidiA  fene  m^perbi. 

"  A  hiUse  qaantity,  a  direct  insult  to  all  the  laws  of  prosody  !  But  we  cannot  ejy>ect 
fentledien  who  do  not  weigh  their  words,  to  be  very  exact  in  meaguring  their  sylla- 
bles/' 

'*  Take  physic,  Pomp." 


LONDON: 
1822. 
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TO  'Tie 
VERT  REVEREND 
JAMES  HENRY  MONK,  D.D. 


Mr.  Dean, 

I  DO  myself  the  honor  of  inscribing  die  following  pages  to  you, 
knowing  the  ardor  with  which  you  advocate  the  same  cause  I  have 
myself,  however  feebly,  attempted  to  promote.  A  second  reason, 
which  has  induced  me  to  late  Ais  step,  is  At  reputation  you  have 
obtained,  of  bein^  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Re^ 
view.  Every  wnter,  in  a  work  of  such  importance,  as  one  of  our 
first  Literary  Journals,  must  be  above  all  unfau^and  illiba-al  arta  of 
criticism, 

CumtabulisamwmcensariisHmetuov^BTi. 
He  will  not  spare  the  lash,  where  duTness  and  folly,  much  more 
where  wickedness  and  immoraUty  require  that  it  should  be  inflicted ; 
neither  will  be  give  unnecessM^-  pain  to  the  unoffending,  or  treat 
die  mistaken,  but  well-meaning,  with  wanton  severity ;  stiH  leas 
wilji  hp  HDp^oiioiiplymin^r  u  what  be  oaiiiiot  f>tfilte,  or  ^fblly 
misrepresent  the  words  or  arguments  of  the  author  submitted  to 
bis  judgment,  to  gain  any  triumph,  or  serve  any  purpose  of  his  own. 
These  are  some  of  the  requisites,  among  many  others,  essential 
for  a  man  to  possess,  who  undertakes  so  respectable  an  office  as 
that  to  which  Lbluw  aiudkid,  «nd  ^icb,  I  liope,  it  is  no  offence  to 
say,  that  you  are  reported  sometimes  to  have  discharged.  Whether 
there  be  truth  or  not  in  those  reports,  I  trust  your  indignation,  as 
a  scholar  and  as  a  man,  will  beexetled  at  tfae  disengenuous  c<Hidnct 
which  a  writer/  who  MUilumdf  BUlogvaAtas,  has  manifested  to- 
wards me;  and  I  ^tierefore  beg  leafed  dedicate  the  following 

.1  aiQ^  Mr.  Dean, 
Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

EUBULUS. 

London,  March,  1822. 
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Sir, 

In  the  Appendix  to  your  Pamphlet,  on  the  Present  State  of 
Caciibridj|e  EuitnkiatiaMj^  I  find  some  strictures,  written  with  a 
food  deal  of  asperity,  upon  a  recent  publication  of  mine,  oa  the 
same  subject.  I  lament  this,  not  indeed  for  my  own  sake,  because 
I  perceive  that  your  diMervations  are  founded  in  misconception} 
but  because  1  fear  this  strongly  avowed  bostiUty  may  ii^ttca  a  causey 
in  whic(i  I  asp  ^te  as  ardent  as  you  can  be,  and  because  I  see  no 
reason  why  men  <^  literaiy  pursuits  should  ezpreas  tbemselves  con* 
temptuously  of  each  other,  even  when  they  happen  to  differ,  muah 
(ass  wbe^  in  ipany  respects,  and  in  all  main  points^  they  agree  in 
opinion. 

Vou  may  possibly  be  incredulous  on  the  sutject ;  but,  were  I 
disposed  to  retaliate^  and  especially  lo  make  short  and  unfeir  selec- 
tioos,  without  the  context^  I  am  convinced  I  could  point  out  more 
and  greater  faults  and  blunders  in  your  pamphlet  than  in  my  own. 
You  have  fastened  on  a  word,,  in  defence  of  which,  X  might  ssy 
moie  than  appears  to  occur  ^to  yoU|  but  which  I  will  at  once  admit 
1  Alight  as  weU  not  have  useid  in  this  instance^  I  mean  aawmwMWit, 
yvhich,  I  prf  suipe^  you,  deriving  it  ftom  the  present  partk^Je,  oonr 
aider  as  equivalent  to  txamimir^  not  to  one  who  is  under  examina* 
tion ;  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  ^oin  «  word,  with- 
out bding  criticised  for  it,  to  one  who  is  an  examituuid*  L^t  me 
allow  it  to  be  a  slip  of  the  pen,  which  you  and  I,  and  men  much 
greater  than  either  of  us,  ,  l^'e|  i|nd  always  have  been,  liable  to» 
The  general  languaj^e  of  my  pamphlet,  1  am  sure,  is  not  so  coarse 
and  rude  as  to  justify  your  producing  this  one  word  as  a  fair  spe^ 
cii|ien  of  the  whole.    I  could,  and  if  your  reply  to  this  letfer  is 
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what  it  sbottld  be,  I  will  show  you  a  much  greater  slip  of  Dn 
Richard  Bentley,  whom,  I  trust,  you  will  not  be  offended  at  my  plac- 
ing a  few  degrees  higher  than  you  or  myself,  or  any  score  of  our 
equals.  But  to  take  only  one  word  of  your  own  pamphlet,  let  me 
ask  you,  by  what  possible  analogy  you  justify  even  the  name  you 
assume  i  Is  Philo-Gi^atitus  a  lover  of  Granta  i  Then,  I  suppose, 
Pbilo'Rofnus  is  a  lover  of  Rome,  and  FhiUAthemis  a  lover  of 
Athens.  I  mention  this,  not  with  any  motive  of  ill-will,  nor  with 
any  view  to  snatch  a  paltry  triumph ;  but  merely  to  show  you  that 
every  writer,  however  practised  (and  perhaps  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience myself)  is  liaMe  to  occasional  slips  of  the  pen — the  pauca: 
maculae — 

—  Quas  aut  iacuria  fudit 

Aut  bumana  parum  cavit  natunk* 
My  wish  being  to  promote  the  same  objects  with  yourself,  my 
present  address  to  you  is  written  with  a  view  to  show  you  wherein 
you  have  totally  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  I  might  rather 
say  perverted,  my  meaning ;  and  I  shall  rejoice  if  I  succeed  ia 
bringing  that  conviction  to  your  mind,  because  !  am  quite  sure  that 
^uch  ^  conviction  ought  to  Ibe  there,  and  think  it  also  very  material 
to  the  interests  of  the  great  cause  which  we  both  have  at  heart, 
that  its  advocates  should  not  quarrel  among  themselves.  Before  I 
f>lioceed;  however,  on  the  subject,  allow  me  to  say,  (and  I  assure 
you  I  mean  no  offence  in  it)  that  1  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account 
/  foir  the  apparent  warmth  and  hostility  with  which  you  have  attacked 

me,  unl^s  it  be  th^t  you  have  understood  my  pamphret  has  given 
'  6ff6nbe  to  some  of  our  principal  Opponents,  and  Hiink  to  propitiate 
them  by  sacrificing  me:    I  can  hardly  imagihe  any  6^er  grouncb 
'  than  some  view  of  policy  like  this,  for  so  much  warmth  -  and  so 

much  misapprehension. 

You  state  that  I  cdiidemn  te^VA  vehemence  the  exclusive  attention 
paid  to  mathematics.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  greater  vehe- 
mence is  in  my  language  than  your  own.  I  put  it  to  your  own  can- 
dor, to  read  my  language  in  the  two  paragraphs,  p.  4. 

The  inquiry  which  I  wish  to  make,  and  to  see  pursued,  is  this, 
Why  is  the  examination  for  degrees,  why  are  the  honors,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the' rewards  and  patronage  of  the  Univei^ity,  con- 
fined so  ejrc/tisn?eZy  to  mathematical  pursuit  ? 

Mathematics  are,  no  dbubt,  a  Ingh  alid  important  branch  of 
study.  They  are  a  science  closely  concerned  in  the  investigation  of 
abstract  truth,  requiring  intensity  of  attention;  accuracy  of  researdii, 
acfuteness  of  application,  and  severity  of  judgment ;  lliey  are  iritis 
mately  connected  with  the  most  useful  arts,  and  with  the  suUimest 
speculations;  with  those  inventions  which  giVe  man  {>owet'  ovtf 
the  world  in  which  he  is  placed;  and  with  those  discoveries  wbieh 
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elevate  him  to  the  knowledge,  and . contemplation  of  the.  worlds  be- 
yond and  around  him.  .  With  this  admission^  cordially  and  willingly 
made,  no  man  can  fairly  accuseme.pf  depreciating  or  undervaluing 
the  importance  of  mathematical  studies,  although  I.  may  still  make 
it  a  question  why  they  should  be  so  exclusive^  pursued.  Let  us 
come  at  once  from  speculations  to  facts.^^ 

Surely  there  is  no  vehemence  of  condemnation  in  a  simple  ques- 
tion,  which  the  first  of  these  paragraphs  contains,  or  in  the  praise 
freely  given  to  mathematical  studies  in  that  which  follows.  . 

I      In  turning  to  your  own  pamphlet,  p.  20,  I  find  n^h  the  same 

\  sentiments;  and^  though  your  language  is  undoubtedly  temperate, 
I  do  not  see  that  it  is  in  any  respect  more  so  than  mine. 

You  then  state,  that,  after  having  settled,  that  not  above  twelte 
or  fifteen  of  the  graduates  of  each  year  pursue  their  mathematical 
studies  after  they  have  taken  their  degree,  1  decide  that,  to  all  the 
remainder  of  the  young  men,  their  total  acquirements,  and  the  whole 
of  their  University  education,  are  absolutely  useless." 

This,  Sir,  to  use  one  of  your  own  expressions,  is  ^{  an  unparaU 
leled  misrepresentation."  My  words  are, their  University  examina* 
tion  (and  these  two  words  are  purposely  printed  in  italics)  for,  their 
d^ee  is.  in  mathematics,^  8cc. ;  meaning,  thereby,  that  whatever 
they  may  have  got  in  their  private  Colleges,  in  classics^  divinity,  &c. 
is  not  brought  to  bear  in  their  University  examination,  and  that  all 
from  which  the  University  judges — all  in  which  tY  examines  (with 
the  exception  stated  in  the  paragraph),  all  for  which  it .  awards  ho- 
nors^ all  of  which  it  takes  cognizance,  and  all  it  professes  to  re- 
ward with  a  .  degree,  is  mathematical  science.  Now,  Sir,  is  not 
this  fact  i  And  if  it  is,  why  have  you  made  me  say  that  which  I 
pointedly  have  not  said  ?  When  thfi  words  thus  printed  in  italics,  in 
my  pamphlet,  are  coupled  with  the  context  there,  it  appears  impos- 
sible to  misunderstand  them  without  design.  You  appear  to  blame 
me  for  calculating  each  man's  expenses  of  education  at  an  average 

I  from  70O/.  to  800/.  You  call  yourself  a  tutor  and  examiner,  and 
though  you  have  not  printed  your  name  in  your  title-page,  yet  you 
have,  in  the  body  of  your  pamphlet,  sufficiently  declared  yourself, 
and  given  a  description  which  nobody  can  mistake ;  you  own  your- 
self to  have  had  long  and  great  experience  as  a  tutor  and  examiner. 
Now,.  Sir,  let  me  ask  you,  on  the  faith  of  that  experience,  have  1 
over-rated  the  expense?  If  I  have,  tell  us  how  much,  and  you  will 
rejoice  the  heart  of  many  an  anxious  parent.-   But  I  think.  Sir,  in 

'  common  candor,  you  ought  to  go  somewhat  farAer^  and  tell  us  if 
I  Kave  under-rated  the  amount.  Sir,  will  you  honestly  and  fairly 
do  this?  :    .  . 

I  have  stated.  Sir,  that  from  twelve  to  fifteen  individuals  annual- 
ly niay  be  supposed  to  pursue  their  mathematical  studies  to  a  con* 
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sidecable  extent  hHct  thej  h^v^  taken  their  degrees.  I  may  have  ud- 
dbr-i^dHib^butceitainljtiotuitentioiiaUyjand  I  donottfaraklhaveL 
You  are  a  tutor  ai|d  examioer  of  long  experience.  Tell  us  hon- 
eidy  and  fairij  what  is  die  result  of  it. 

if  this  calculation  is  true,  then  the  deduction  from  it,  diat  all  the 
benefit  of  this  expense  is  concentrated  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  In- 
dividualsy  is  true  also.  Wotdd  it  not  be  more  satisfactory.  Sir,  to 
refute  my  statements  by  proofs  dian  by  sneers  ? 

You  proceed.  Sir,  to  say,  that  I  am  pleased  to  style  the  un- 
honored  class,  the  ToAXof  r  Surely,  Sir,  no  fair  critic  would 
fasten  upon  this  term  to  upbraid  me  with.  Sir,  I  ask,  if  you,  if 
any  member  of  the  University,  from  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  die 
lowest  under-graduate,  does  not  understand  the  term, — if  it  is  not 
famitiar  in  the  moudi  of  every  one, — if  there  is  any  so  usual  de- 
signation of  the  unhonored  class,'^  as  you  are  pleased  to  phrase 
them, — any  term  by  which  they  are  so  continually,  I  had  almost 
said  so  invariably,  spoken  of  ?  You  might  also  have  remarked; 
Sir,  that,  in  speakin^g  of  this  phrase,  and  some  other  expressions, 
in  a  note,  I  have  said  that,  by  the  use  of  these  plain  terms,  i 
mean  to  convey  no  reproach.'' 

Sir,  do  you  thmk  that  this  criticism  of  your's  will  be  much  at- 
tended to  by  men  of  candid  minds  ?  will  it  ^ve  them  a  high 
ppinion  of  your  own  candor  and  sincerity?  and  if  it  does  not, 
will  the  criticism  do  your  own  pamphlek  any  good  ? 

You  then  recur  to  the  charge  vnm  which  you  set  put,  juamefy 
that  of  my  depreciating  or  misapprehending  me  value  of  matbe- 
maticalr  studies,  and  being  incredibly  ignorant"  of  the  real  pur- 
suits of  the  place.  Perhaps,  Sir,  1  am  an  older  member  of  the 
Senate  dian  yourself.  My  residence  in  the  University  has  not  been 
short,  and  I  have  taken  some  interest  in  its  real  pursuits  so  that 
although  I  grant  no  man  better  qualified  to  speak  of  them  than  an 
experienced  tutor  and  examiner,  who  has  had  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  \vith  them yet  still  1  canhot  be  so  incredibly  %no- 
rant  idK>ut  the  matter  as  you  imagine. 

It  is  true,  I  cannot  reply  to  this  part  of  yoUr  observations,  be- 
cause they  do  not  at  all  concern  my  pamphlet.  You  have  s^  vip 
a  man  of  straw,  to  kUock  dovm  for  your  own  amusement,  f  have 
used  no  such  arguments  as  you  are  pleased  to  put  into  my  hiM^. 
ludeed,  I  must  say,  you  have  not  treated  me  much  bettei'  than 
Commodus  did  his  unfortunate  victims,  whom  he  used  to  dress  kp^ 
monsters,  and  ftimish  witii  sponges  to  dirbw  at  him  instead  of  stDtt«9* 
1  hare  never  said,  that  ^'such  a  thing  as  education  did  not  exist 
tn  the  respective  Colleges."  My  whole  argument  turns  on^  thd 
Vniversity  examination  for  degre^  being  in  mathematics  exdu- 
sivety.    i  have  printed  this  in  italics,  ^9  1  said  before,  to  guard 
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igaiost  tnisapprefivnsion ;  and  with  a  farther  view  to  the  same  end; 
I  have  said,  except  the  short  examination  of  one  day,  in  Locke, 
Pal^j,  and  Butler,  in  the  Senate  House,  the  University  must  be 
supposed  to  know  nothing  of  their  progress  in  these  things/'  I 
have  printed  the  word  University  m  italics ;  I  have  said,  their  short 
examination  in  the  Senate  Home,  which  last  words  I  added,  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  mistake ;  and  instead  of  noticing  this, 
you  affect  to  infer,  that  I  am  totally  ignorant  that  there  exists 
such  a  thing  as  education  in  the  respective  Colleges,"  (as  if  I  knew 
ootliing  of  CoUege  Lectures^)  and  that  1  have  not  die  slightest 
suspicion^  of  the  effect  of  mathematics  upon  the  reasoning  powers, 
when  I  have,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  stated  those  effects,  if 
not  in  Ae  same  words,  perhaps,  at  least,  as  unequivocally,  and  to 
the  same  purport,  as  you  have  yourself. 

Yott  then,  without  quoting  the  context j  select,  as  a  specimen  of 
my  pamphlet,  a  passage  which  you  think  suited  to  your  purpose. 
Now,  Sir,  in  common  fairness,  should  you  not  have  quoted  the 
four  preceding  paragraphs ;  should  you  not,  if  you  merely  wished 
to  show  the  intentions  of  the  writer  whom  you  are  attempting  to 
refute,  have  quoted  the  following  passages,  immediately  preceding 
your  extract?  , 

Of  these  individuals  1  cannot  be  supposed  to  speak  or  think 
disrespectfully,  when  I  ask,  Of  what  use  to  them  are  their  mathe* 
matics,  without  the  walls  of  the  University,  in  common  life  i 

How  many  Cambridge  mathematicians  di^inguish  themsdves 
by  bringing  their  mathematics  to  bear  upon  the  useful  arts  i 
"  Is  it  true,  that  they,  generally  speaking,  turn  their  mathematics 

I  to*any  account,  except  that  of  speculative  amusement,  or  academic 

!  contention  ? 

I  They  may  be^  and  no  doubt  they  often  are,  very  ingenious  and 
acute  men,  but  does  that  ingenuity  and  acuteness,  for  the  most 
part,  telt,  to  any  great  moral,  or  political,  or  social  purpose  i 
'  Are  not,  in  fact,  the  greater  number  of  calculations  and  com- 
binations by  which  mathematics  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  arts, 
^de  by  men  who  have  not  received  an  academic  education 

Can  any  thing  be  more  unjiist,  ihan  first  to  attribute  to  the  per- 
son you  think  proper  to  oppose,  arguments  he  has  never  used,  and 
deduce  inferences  he  has  pointedly  guarded  against,  and  then  to 
give  the  conclusion  of  ai^uments  he  has  used,  without  stating  his 
premises  ?  Sir,  I  pass  by  your  contemptuous  sneer,  after  the  ex- 
tract you  have  made ;  1  wUI  only  answer  gravely  and  truly,  that  I 
am  really  a  graduate  of  the  University,  and  one,  too,  who  is  not 
used  to  be  treated  contumeliously  by  any  of  it»  members, 
^  wbo,  perhaps,  may  be  honored  With  as  much  respect  and 
attention,  by  many  of  them,  even  as  one     who  has  spent  niiaiiy 
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exaoiiiier/' 

Ydii  «ay.  Sir,  (baft  tht  Umdwty  0i  my  argBiepttig  to  shofrttvl 
mathematks  ought  no  bnger  to  be  eiiooiMaiged  asm  taoKh  of  «Hr 
Unh^rsitjr  studies.  Sack,  Sir,  b  iit>t  the  tendency  of  mj  wrpk 
IneDts;  (hey  go  to  show,  yAxat  you,  yourself, 'shnbst  in  ihe  fin 
^rds,  wiiA  (o  prolMy  (tot'  it  is  masbniMe  that  the  hMtaHi 
and,  geoemHy  i{>eakingy  the  rewards  of  the:  Vmemtlf^  Aoaid 
be^^obfiined  to^maibfiimatios  «bne;  bmt  that  this  «rdMtfr  yae*- 
fereiiee^hoidd  be  laM^asidiB.  And  whan  I  gnait  OMAhaaiiliai 
'thepreoedMee,  in  the'eonne'of  ncadenrical  faenori,  1  do  ffeibriy 
what  you  dkjM  yourself,  Md  I  do  it,  as  I  snppose  yon  do,  in<lls 
spirk  of  t^Doctltaiieo  towiM^  the  advocates  lOf  thoeae  stndfel,  aad 
wHh  a 'desire  to  make  no  inntfoathn  <lar  thn  mare  sake  of  ohange, 
%iir^  fuhnit  suck  mApt0mui»t9  i»  joB^e,^  ioteasste  txf  tbe 
Un^nniity^  and  the  fArMidnott  tof  general  iitemtore,  sesm^ftb 


-  Von  then  find  fealt^h^  ndieftte  i  pKepoae^i9rfiicb,hesreser, 
i  find  much  cfie  same  ^ith^ooe  also  nseirtioaedimtfatdisMfi- 
batiod  in  your  faxm^ltU  '  But  how  dUfbnnt^  Sor,  is  youvsW 
goage.  'Th^  itf,  in  fiiet,  very  little  diffimneis  in  the  snfciMicsoff 
die  schemes.  Each  proposes  to  make  tbeieiaBniHitiM  ^piiari|NAf 
in  dimity ;  ea^  proposes  to  t;oiiccKle  no-hOnon^  nod  H  (grantiwo 
exeniptbdi4  bnt  to  oMke  ittaaperadve  4n  ali;^there  my  4>e  ssbk 
difierence  in  mlnQr  ^points,  but^tlifferenGe  ni /ooTis  very  «icod- 
sideray^vtfntfifaiscoincil^  ^wiho  had  «s 

coaMniftiication  w^itfa  each  dther,  x>hly  steads  to  show  the  prepiisty 
ntH(#^asontdb]enessof  this^S0^  Yet  bow  different  istheideanniMt 
^wMch  th^^  simihu*  plans  experience  from  yon !  The  one,  is^nnc- 
Kioned  by  B  known 'i^idiatin^uish^  ohaTMlcr  in  the  Uniaenity, 
the  other,  by  an  unknown  mdiridual;  that  of  the  unknoim  'is 
sneered  al^^iv{thlfae»*^^t  psltuhoit  conteoM-tfaat  saaicdoAed  kf 
4!be  known  aiHhdniy^  is^iaMieM^  dissented  from,  bai  m  tho  unst 
temperate  and  fesp0dlf«d  ' t^ms.  is  pnscisdy  AencMse 

wbi^b  would  be  adopttod  by  tone  who  wns  ^ii^lkwd  to  ffsmo''^ 
-sennAiiy  on  Us  superiors^ /ninltto  be  ptoportiona^lf^iiisolenltsdi^ 
'he  Aestj^heimi^  beis)»tww^  )'  i 

f    ¥o&  makeTOimelf'i^  merry  Whh.my^use^fnfae^'WCfrd^teiilBi* 
mmty  to  signify  a  young  man  under  enanibdithmJ  l  id^e  M^ 
ittd  what!  think neoesiary ten  this iMd;  <ThoWrd  appaaMNa 
perfeetly  intelligible  in' Ae  tne I  itede  of     -that  it  wm  kof  it 
*^^imd  hy  your  condescettdmg  sightly  un  interpret  it>  t 
'^^m^hletof  the  kind  I  was  wriling^^be  fiik  ^word  wbicli^ 
-cultnd^iMm«d  quite ^snffiaiM  ;.  tivy buainites^  Wfl^  not  vt'tA^w^fi, 
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YoQ  are  QeKt  pleaadl  to  attack  my  tcheiine  of  bonort,  omiti^ig^ 
Hficoniiog  to  your  usual  pmctice^  every  explanatory  and  qualifying 
sei^inee.    li  my  sdmm  of  exambfitimi  for  initaoce,  you  omit, 
jdp  opt  pretend  to  didate  to  the  good  sente  of  tibe  uqiveraity^ 
but  a»  a  mteber  of  it^  I  may  be  allowed^  witiiout  presumption,  to 
that  I  tbink  Ibe  <^eek  Gospeb,  Groliuade  Veritate,  and  the 
fintTolume  of  Bi^iop  Tomline's  Theology,  are  sufficient  for  the 
j^xeminatkiir.''   Now  every  candid  reader  ,ivill  ^cknow- 
iiodfe^iiti  arrogate  nothing  dictatorial  b^re,  but  that  I  ftate  my 
iMftime^ts  ^ilb  m  that  deference  and  respect  to  the  wisdom  <tf 
I    iHfm  Vm!^mi^f  which  every  individual  of  aucb  a  body  ouf^t  to 
phciW.   This,  howieviery  you  have  suppressed,  and  dvs  inference 
jma  Jbaie  youjr  readera  to  draw,  from  that  suppressioq,  is  mitucally 
•   Qiifiaaorajble*  Aganv  speaking  of  my  scheme  of  honors,  you  siyr, 
At  the  degree  time,  he  <£ubulus>  means  to  have  on^  tripos;^  or 
liiA  of  honors^  in  each  jdcfortment,  which  is,  on  no  accounf ,  to  ^t- 
cepd  forty;"  whii^  you  call  a  Procrustean  rule. 
•         you  eitl^^  ffan  uAderaland  wfcat  you  nead>  or  yo<i  caunot. 
t   if  j^ptai  undei9tancl  it,  and  state  that  to  be  iact^  wbi<^  y^  ua- 
;   difstaqd  asd  ki|0}iv  tial  to  be  fact,  1  must  l^ve  the  pidblic  to  give 
.f9¥^>lba  namei^u  dswr^f  I  wMl  sot  ntl^r  iu  If  you  cannot 
^llfii^mjlaiidtiiidiii^       read,  ywi.ltfrve  no  Jbusiness  to  set  up  for  a 
i   mitm         m\4^  though  I  am  wdl  aware  lhat  «vei|  oui'reia^w- 
'   ^aid^9o|  alvvays  at^eqd  to  tUs  point  ao  much  aa  they  ought. 
r   fierwev^f  this  is  my  scheme,  as  .stated  by  me,  p.  9*  : . 

f  y  So  much  for  ibis  jsuhject;   I  sun  content  merely  Xo  tkcow  out 
hiotf  on  it,  because  1  have  little  time  for  more,  and  trust  these  will 
Jie  ^ufficimit  for  future  exertians.  WiH  it  be  allowed  me  4to  state  my 
{   smm  view  of  the  ii^proved  systmi^  in      most  ^lecal  2erms>  leav- 
,   jwg  t^^  detail  and  owiificatiQn  of  them  id  the  sense  of  the  Uai- 

.VjSHNl^. 

^^^  l  .wwld  oblige  way  man,  at  Ae  expira^o  of  his  two  first 
r  'jwr%«lio wdeigo  die  dbove*mei\tioned  prepacatory  examination; 
l^>8liouId  dn»i  be:  called  upon  Jto  declare  wfa^d^  be  intended 
.  Jo^fpilidu^  in^nmtbemati^  or  classical  udiicb  ^iiould  ^t  (^eol^de 
ibtiirifim  Q0ering.  lums^  for  exananatioai  in  .the  stnate^house  in 
J^^.   In  the  8enate-houae:examination,  the  week  for  apathematics 
i   jiiwiiiji  prrrrntfl  TIT  irnnl    QChat  /gr  dasaics  should  foUow,  in 
]  <4Ai^  <fcusre  should  be  a  firsts  second,  and  third  class,  as  in 
.  mathematics.   I4»t  tfie  semor  ^wruigl^r  preagerve  hia  )premine9^^ 
,jild  an^tpzbim  the  first  of  Ae first  class  classics;  then  jbe  oAer 
r  /  wraogkr^  who^  m  most  cases,  should  not  exceed  If,  and,  ,  then 
j^mJlii^T  fifit  jdais  ^^smuss,  who  abcfuU  iiot  e:^ceed.  die  Jike 
f  rjumfativ^.  ii^ytk  to  dwttti  imalb^malicid  <  senior ,  ^\imi»t  iiot  •  ex- 
.cc^ii^  14;  and  tlien  second  class  classics,  the  same  Juuviii^ef. 
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'jlien  the  mathematical  junior  oplim^^,  and  the  third  clas^  cl^^s^cs, 
^bose  number  should  not  exceed  ten  respectivdy. '  Thiff  would 
five,  supposing  each  elass  fuH^  40  mathematical,  and  as  mntij  dto- 
sical  honors ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  several  mep  Wotdtt  b^ 
ranked  in  both  classes.  If  the  fellowships  of  the  University  tkft 
distributed  with  due  regard,  to  these  hondrs,  no  doubt  H  ^i^eitSf 
emulation  will  be  excited  to  excel  in  both  departments.^ 

Now,  firsty  YOU  ought  in  Fairness  to  have  stated  my  prelidi'iniii^ 
3entenc^,  which  declares,  that  the  scheme  is  only  throwTi'  btl'tfoar 
cpnsideratioh.  Secondly,  you  have  suppressed  the  wordif,  ''  ihtti 
the  o^ber,  wranglers,  who  in  most  cases  should  not  exceed Jifieeiiif 
whj^h^  coMpled  with  the  words  at  the  conclusion  of  the  schelidei 
*ithf6  would  give,  supposing  each  class  fuU,fortjf  mathenvatical,  and 
fs  many,  classical  honours/*  evidently  prove  that  1  never  meant,  iti 
^yery  pase,  to  limit  the  number  of  honors  to  forty  in  each'  clkss. 
U^birdly,  you  have  made  me  say^  that  the  li^t  of  honors  is  dn  iio 
(^Qunt  to  exceed  forty  in  each  department,  which  is  what  i  iitt^f 
^Jfui'oe  ^aifly^j^  which  I  have  shown  by  the  express  littiitation  of  my 
words,  when  speakftig  of  the  number  of  wranglers^  that  I  rtitn 
fieant.  Fourthly,  you  call  this  a  Procrustean  list.  '  No^^,  W  ftiir 
as  1  remember  to  have  read  about  Procrustes,  he  vi^as  a  j^eiMtebiao 
^wbo  amused  himself  with  making  every  body  he  Could  iajj^hiff  U^M/ft 
on,  fit  the  measure  of  his  own  bed.  That  is,  if  his  victim  tva's  fbb 
short,  he  stretched  him  toiigt  r;  if  too  long,  he  cut  him  shorter.  I 
have  already  ^ho^vll,  by  tlit:  use  of  the  words  in  most  cflseS,  and  bjr 
the  general  context,  tliat  I  did  liot  mean  to  limit  the  length  to  a 
sk']^(t^^^  and  abridge  the  number  of  honors,  where  moire 
were  re^uirei^^  tild  bv  tb&>i#^rds  supposing  each  class  full,  it  i^  evi- 
dent X  did  notthWi  ifjrS^the  number  of  honors  beyond  th^iiiitft- 
ber  ofcandidEUes  really  deserving  of  them.  It  therefore  is  cledr,  ittat 
what  you  call  a  Procrusleau  rule,  can  in  neither  case  be  appfied  to 
Procrut^teaij  practice.  Tlic  fact  is^that  1  pitched  upon  that  buml>er 
^gf  honors  which  I  thought  most  proportionate  to  the  probable  ihim- 
%er  of  candidateSj  and  exemplified,  by  a  particular  instatice/iMhSt 
.mdit  per|iapal».apBlkal^  unfrequently^  but  what  1  eipt^ly 
l^Al^mfW  WWiWS  a  rule  invariable  appUcatipfCr  It 
seemed  expedient  to  fix  a  lirriit  soraeii?her6,  by  wjty  of  illAstrofibni 
and  this  I  did,  after  having  iidkl,  thzt  I  left  the  detniltiMmodi^^ 
(f  (he  whole  to  I  he  sense  of  the  University ;  ^rid,  ^  tkat  I^^tos 
^ntenled  to  throw  out  hint^^^^^ 

^^  ^jR|iI*5^raotuaj  are  you  a  fair,  honest,  libersrl  opponent,  andbcflli; 
^4fn}m^^will  you  jii9|tif|  *bat)rou  have  here  statfed  ?  ^" 
I    TKu  proceed  tfr  toa^fe  viiirself  merry  at  my  calling  the  til^i^- 
maticul  que^itions  puzzling,  and  quite/chutkl^  iitihe  perplexicyt^y 
must  havcoccaiiaoed  me  at       e*alnin:ith)n:   Periiaps^,  yott^'ffii- 
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fi»e,J.W?a8  plucked,  if  I  ,in«y  use  4  w^U-koown /exf^ewion,  andtbut 
write, . "  vehementlj,"  us  you  call  it,  against  matbetnaticsy  to 
gf-fttjfy,  my. .  old  spleen  against  jtbem,  and  i ley euge  my  former  disgrace. 
Jj^t  Ipteri  kthalis  Mrundo.  Sir,  1  was  not,  plucked.  Sir,  I 
ij^l  not  i^li  ypu  npw  whet^e/  lhad  a.  pWce  in  the  Tripos  or  not, 
i  j^Q  ml  aay  tpat  I  .will  never  te)l  you. 
You  blame. nie  fpr  saying,,  "  ib^^t  thejaborsof  Newtoti  are  neg- 
tecte^,;"  but  with  your  usual  f^iirne^s, .  you  omit  the  context  and 

§9|[iatioo  of  those  words;  and  yon  do  not  add  whalimmedialely 
Ytfi,  in  my  pamphlet,  that  they  no  lof%^^  ocvupy  that  proiiU 
41^(1  pre-eminent  station  which  is  due  to  their  inir^imn^U^and  to 
immortal  name,  to  national  honor  anS^dAtnim  veri^riatwh*^ 
Kpw,  Sir,  would  it  iiot  have  been  candid  to  luive  addt^d  iliU  f  Do^p 
apt  this. explain  what  I  mean,  by  saying  that  *' ilie  labors  oi  New- 
topf^r,^.  iieglecled^'*,  and  do  "not  you  allow  ilvat  too  much  stress 
h^s  Wen  sometimes,  laid  upon  French  ana|y lies  and,  *^  iLat  piy 
,C,Qippl^iot,  bo vvever overstated,  may  have  soui©  lo^tof  fuuiidation 
jQm^  more,  are  you  a  fair,  honest,  and  imparlial  critic  ?  If  you  are, 
ipaj^je  it  appear  so  by  a  course  of  proceeding  very  different  from 
that, y^hich  you  h^ve  adopted  towards  me» 

then  prPP^d  to  stale,  iKiii  f  reflect  iviti^out  the  ^hndow 
^<rfj[i^s.tificatiofi  on  the  academic  sysflem,  whm  \  aav  that  too  i^mcli 
^A^es^is  laid  on  the  Greek c|fam(t!i5  W.i^*^  S*'^® 
irest,^  But,,  Sir,  yoM  do  ii<*|.  ^^j^^^^  1,  am  speal4%||t 
^©rely  of  the  classical  examm^iiQnihkt^h\sk  of  and  lu  tlie  exaii^ 
,iierstlieqiBelve8«  I  iiitrod.ucel  the  ftutject  by  saying,  lhat  I  suppbie 
.tjie  intended  classical  examin^nion  ^' would,  of  course,  coniprine, 
^ftt  merely  the  construing  Gretkund  Latin,  but  a  variety  of  ipn  i^tions 
i;plmected  with  tlie  passages M^jJ^aw^cJe^  on  hksloiy.an- 

.ticpiities,  chronology,  geogrsyd^fill^^ical  and  ,  pb^  cniici^sm, 
and  ancient  philosophy."  'iTfe^p  irc9nliriMe,  QWd  ihis  leads  me  to 
Q remark,  which  will  be,  perhfitp^^  umQlf^^He  to  sOme  of  ofta 

,pfl?t.  t  mean,  that  oiirrang^l^^fl^P^ 

Hpxv,  Sir,  I  am  BMre  I  am  justified  iii  easing  this,  but  I  am  not 

,^m^h1i^^  s^^,/mm  &mmmne^  <>f  ^^^^ 

endeavoured  to  apply  my  expreisions  to  aj4ifl^^»Mbjpc^^^ 
ife^ioualy  enough,  hut  uoi  vt^y  fairly.    Sir,  I  put  it  to yoiir!i§lf,;.  1 
dare  say^  you  me  n  sviidu:  of  the  University  press;  very  likely J^u 
^editor.    i'Vum  the  year  It^OO  to  ihi^  pit-Liit  time,  has  any 
^toMiued from  that  press,  in  Greek  HleraturL,  bid  Greek  Plajs  ? 
ifl^fl^had  P^rson^d  Euripidefi,J,M^^^^  ^^^ff'^*'^'^  ^ 

^3l«a,and,%Mls:*ii^^  t^^^6i*e)sn^ 
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bdm  publiiiMcl  t  Wvtave^^  beM  imitidbiUKl  Wit6  Gi^k  pli||$y  JM 
tre  htffehad  ttoOrttk  oratOrivnQ  Qreek  liiatorians,  ao  Qrei^i^^ 
lodophers*  Disprove  tbit^  if  yon       and  di^n  8^  that  mv  r^A^li 
baVB  not  **th*  pretenoe  or  sbadow  of  ju8tificalion.fj  ^  ioi|,8f^ 
Sir^  at  irty  supposed  tgnoiaim  «^  mpno/^tropbics^  as.  jpa  l^fOf^ 
at  my  supposed  ignorance  oS  BuUbematiCi^n  $ir^  dcKnot  ^mv.^ 
much  for  mated.   Wbethtr  1  linf»^  ;i|Uckorlii;|kjp^  (i^^ 
I  utritt  notteH  yote  fioi9v  but  I  iam  9|Dttis^  wMb  <ypur  coigeqliif^ai 
to  my  ignorance^  and  think  I  can  trace,  from  some  of  your  expres- 
sions in  the  present  instance^  the  origin  of  your  hostility.  You 
evidently  suppose  me  connected  with  the  Ediidburg^  Review ;  I 
smile  at  your  conjecture,  and  1  kave  you  to  make  the  most  you  can 
of  an  avowed  false  quantity  in  my  title-page,  by  way  of  confirming 
it. 

You,  perhaps,  think  you  have  a  fine  opportunity  of  vanquishing 
a  critical  opponent,  and  by  the  eagerness  with  which  you  have  lug- 
ged in  Mr.  Brougham  and  the  Edin.  Rev.,  both  into  the  body  of 
your  pamphlet,  and  the  appendix,  you  perhaps  would  wish  to  be 
esteiemed  the  author  of  a  certain  article  on  Mr.  Brougham's  Educa- 
tion System,  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  ni'hicb, 
if  it  was  wholly  written  by  you,  is,  I  think,  the  best  thing  you  ever 
Wrote. 

Without  some  motive  of  this  kind,  I  can  hardly  account  for  the 
viblence  and  wantonness  of  your  attack ;  unless  you  realty  believed 
Eubultts  to  be  some  tame  and  contemptible  scribbler,  whom  yott 
might  put  down  as  easily  as  an  unfortunate  freshman  who  has  mis^ 
your  lectures ;  in  the  one  case,  1  pity  your  want  of  tact,  in  tl^s  odier 
your  want  of  generosity.  Before  I  take  my  leave  of  you,  I  must 
observe,  that  if  I  had  been  attacked  by  a  direct  antagonist  of  the 
)>Ian  we  both  wish,  in  the  main,  to  see  carried  into  effect,  I  should 
probably  not  have  replied  ;  but  in  the  present  case,  when  I  am  ag- 
grieved by  one  of  my  own  party,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  vindicate 
myself  by  an  explanation  oi  my  meaning  in  some  instances,  a  disa- 
vowal of  the  construction  put  upon  my  words  in  others,  and  ah  ex- 
posure of  the  unfair  misrepresentation  of  them  in  still  more.  My 
whole  pamphlet  was  written  in  temperate  and  respectful  language, 
with  feelings  of  great  goodwill  to  all  parties,  with  honest  intetalidnii 
and  earnest  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  University,  and  the  best 
interests  of  those  who  are  educated  in  it.  What  can  be  yonr  mo- 
tives for  attacking  it,  unless  those  I  have  assigned,  I  cannot  guess. 
Yod  well  know  how  much  mankind  love  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
thinking  for  themselves,  and  cannot  doubt  but  that  those  who  have 
not  yet  read  my  pamphlet,  wiN  be  content  to  take  your  descriptioif 
of  it,  without  forming  an  opinion  for  thevnselves.  It  is  with  avieij' 
of  coimteracting  the  effect  of  your  remarks,  that  I  have  written  i 
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foreeoiDg  pages,  b  which  I  have  confined  myBelf  i tiictly  to  the  de- 
fensfve,  %ISoBt  attempting  to  wttBalt,  by  «nticlw«  jwv  fW- 
pMet  in  retdm.  Men  are  apt  t»  iWnk  fat a«Wy  eapligb  ot 
ttlTes,  and  you  may,  perhaps,  imapue  tbrt.yo»arp  MvuteemWe  jn 
that  part,  where  I  bare  not  inflleied  a  wound.  You  iwiy  think  so, 
if  yoo  me,  for  the  opwion  is  harmlesa,  and  is  »o  me  ^^matter  of  tiie 
most  perfect  iftdiflferenee.  1  have  *e«iyde«brtdlbi?  r8M0iis  for 
my  condncttn  this  re^,  and  whether  they  satttff  yjw  or  np»,  it 
i>  enough,  and  perhaps  ^  as  w^f  f**  yo«V  that^ey  satis^J  nwr. 


Marth  4,  1822. 
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**f  All  c6iWincea,niy  tefeKiAhleAKn,iiiat,v^ja**api^i^ 
the  vork  of  the  ministry,  you  engaged  In  it  m  a  imt  ««^*" 
the  weighty  obligations  which  it  would  "nPf*^^®*  J!;^r 

■  felt  that  you  were  enrolling  yourselves  under  the  ran"^** * 
a  triumphant,  but  of  a  mmtant  church  •,  of  a  "J  ^^ 
posed  to  continual  danger  from  the  attacks  of  Vrat«*f«l  awnn- 

^defatigaWe  enemies  j  -I'd  which  cannrt,  tharefo^  aUow  em  ^ 
♦"momentary  relaxation  of  Tigilance  and  zeal  on  the  part  of 

fenders.   Persuaded  that  the  office,  to  which  you  were  O^. 

was  one,  not  of  inactiTity  and  ease,  but  of  unnamtting  «V(^ 
you  determined  thencefoiwaflpd  to  derote  eveiy 
"'m'oWlr^w*  of  mind  to  the  faithful  dJecJofge  of  your  pw^e*- 

"'^^ttdl.l  am  convinced,  *we  the  feelings  and  ""'"♦^^"J 
^'  wliich  you  were  animated  whefi  you  entsted  upon  tw^;^^. 
-•*ttie  ministry ;  feelings  and  teaolurions^  whioh  your  «WW;  j 
experience  must  have  tended  to  confirm  and  strengthen,^ 
ikL  admt  to  them,  it  is  not  because  I  sfP?'*  T?*  ^ffi^lre 
strangers  to  their  inBuenee}  but  because  I  think  that,  if  *^2S 

■  everaWwhenthedtoimstaneesof  the  diurch  peculiarly 

that  such  principles  should  actuate  the  conduct  of  its  "^^^ 
*^:  &at  time  is  the  present.  I  am  not  insensible  ta  the  exist^ce  ol* 
^•*S»#Bmi  iii  the  minds  of  men  to  exaggerate  the  magnitude  »^ 
'  &a&ip8iawhiAth«ya«*  eng^  ftn^m- 

^  ^e  tbat  BO  age  of  'tl*%*fllWjK  produced  events  of  tV^  i" 
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inentantt  intjerest  with  thbse  it  haft  beto  thiir  tot  to  wit* 
ness.  Yet  after  we  hafejnade  erery  possible  allowance  (or  the 
effect  which  this  disposition  may  hav^  in  biassii^  oiir  judgmentsi 
we  shall  still  be  justified  in  affirming  that  the  state  of  the  visible 
church  of  Christ,  aiid  eftpecially  of  that  part  of  it  to  which  we 
bekmgt  is  such  as  to  excite  the  deepest  anxiety  and  apptehensioii 
in  all,  who  duly  appreciate  the  importance  of  religion,  as  well 
to  the  temporal,  as  to  the  eternal  interests  of  mankind.  Permit 
me  then  on  this  occisiDd,  whe^  fdi^tKe  first  time  I  address  you  as 
your  Diocesan,  to  ofier  a  few  suggestions  upon  certain  points  con* 
nected  with  die  discharge  of  your  ministerial  functions,  which 
appear  to  me  more  particularly  to  deserve  your  attention. 

The  subject  to  which  I  diall  in  the  first  instance  allude  b  ott^ 
that  Concerns  not  only  the  members  of  our  own  church>  but  all 
who  profess  to  believe  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  gosj^el  \  I  mean 
the  wide  dissemination  of  infidd  opiniohs  in  the  j|;>resent  day.  In- 
fidelity, it  is  true,  is  not  an  eVil  of  modem  growth ;  but  it  has  of 
late  assumed  a  very  different  form  from  that  under  which  it  long 
displayed  itself  to  the  world.    Formerly  its  disciples  were  to  be 
'  iAiwL»miy  aiad(ng$t.idie  bi|^  ranks  pf  Boctety  v.  ^^fr 
)o^itl«h  and  powerful,  who,  dissatisfied,  with  ^e  vnconipromi^ig 
"^^ritf  of  the  gospd*  precepts,  were  dispo^d  in  consequence  t6 
<Aeir  ditine  authority  %  or  amongst  the  disputers  of  this 
wdrlt^  who^  desitous  of  Acquiring  a  reputation  for  guperloi  talent 
and  «agacity,  tfaought  that  they  could  not  better  attdn  their  object 
thdii  by  calling  in  qutetion  truths,  in  whkh  the  great  majority  of 
teaffiUfid  had  long  acquiesced  witii  undorikmg  cfmfideike  ;  ^wIL 
'  .        Merited  at  length  the  appropriate  punishment  of  thetr  |it«^ 
»tlim^ioa^  being  thelnsol^s  entangled  in  the  web  of  their  owii  to- 
>{An^lty*   But  now  the  baivefid  iti^uence  of  scepticism  Is  no  lon- 
^  donf/Md  widbdte  ihe  sume  namrpw? limits  ^  it  el^te^dft  to  all 
cl^isse^  of  the  community ;  men  in  the  obscutest  walks  of  life  havfe 
^  cifijght  liite^di^tott,  and  have  leaded  tQjf|imk  and  to  sf/^^f^ijlm 
'gS^l      mem  imposture  as  a  scheme  <h||if^  by  ^rj^iM^^ 
^^'pta^pm^  of  hsMiattg  l^eir  feaow->creaty||fa|y 

'  AM^fUgh  Ae  intrinsic  crimittility  of  infidel  opinions  must 
I  fhe'sam^,  Dirhatever  be  the  tankt)r  station  of  those  by 

'     wh(»tt  tls^y  we  jiwfi^ssed,  yet  when  viewed  wiA  wforera*  to  t^elr 
!     'Effect?!  upon  civil  tiodety^  die  lower  the  condition  of  the  persooff 
^ohg  ttey  ptet ail,  the  ttiore  formidable  are  th©  dangcia 

vAAA  may  be  jtisHy  appr^ended  from  their  operatic»t.  The 
^o^siOr  dr  wealth  and  greatness  may  *nd  it  couvenieot  to  per^ 
'  %U»*f  kiilfeelf  Att  a  reBgion  is  fftise^  which  foAids  the  Midufeoist 
of  many  of  his  favorite  propensities ;  but  he  wuhes  to  reAuir  As 
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iih>rl(Ht  spfendor  ahd  enjoynhierits  by^^  which'he  is  surromiBej,  nd 
is  sensrole  of  die  powerful  tendency  of  Christianity  to  ren^  nen 
peaceable  and  contented  with  their  condition.  While^  tfterefev^i 
he  himself  rejects  the  authbtity  of  the  gospel/  he'  is  destrdtes-  that 
It  should  retain  its  infiuence  over  the  hiinds  of  others.  '  Bdt  men  ! 
m  the  inferior  ranks  of  life  hare  not  the  same  modres  to  induce 
them  to  desire  the  permanence  of  the  existing  fabric  of  »so<a^^ 
they  are  disposed  rather  t^  imagine  that  ^ery  change  m«it^  tu^ 
to  their  advantage,  and  if  they  once  cast  oflF  the  restraints^  itf  tti 
l^ion,  will' be  easily  persuaded  to  engage  in  any  undei<(CsdtiMi 
by  which  a  thange  may  be  accomplished.  *  •  j 

With  respect  to  die  precise  degree  in  which  infidelity  has  been 
difiused  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  the  community,  I  am  aware 
lhat  there  exists  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Yet  ^Snia 
fnin*must,  I  think,  be  strangely  blinded  by  pre]ttdice,'witey'€an  % 
tfte  present  day  deny  that  it  prevails  to  an  alarming  extetit.'^  fe 
Hie  Christian  minister,  who  feels  that  it  is  pe^ufiail^ldk 
tttrty  to  watich  orcr  the  spiritual  interests  ^  his  pooter  and  ^tk 
instructed  birethren,  this  must  be  a  subject  of  frequent  and-piitt^ 
fel  meditation;  and  his  thoughts  witt  be  anxiously  tKtede* to  dfe 
consideration  of  the  most  effectual  means,  as  itrc^Q  of  tMnj^ 
back  those  members  of  his  flock  who  may  have  been  led  ^stra^li 
the  specious  arguments  of  the  infidel,  as  of  firmly  establish^ 
the  faith  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been-  preserved  frona  tfie 
rontagibn.  Cbuld  these  desirable  objects  be  attained  by  the  fdrce 
y»f  teasohing  alone,  the  task  of  the  advocate  of  the  gospel  woUld  Be 
'tbmparatimt  easy.  So  long^  as  the  labors  of  the  great  lumiiiaries 
of  our  church  remain,  he  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  weapons '  wiA 
irfiich  to  repel  the  most  foririidable  attacks  of  the  adversary.  In 
their  writings  he  will  find  a  probable  stdution  of  every  doubt  and 
a'satitsfactory  answerto  every  cavil  which  sceptical  ingenuity  has  y^ 
Ijeenableto  urge.  But  if  I  may  without  presumption  hazard^ 
temaric  on  this  sul^ect  in  the  presence  of  men,  whose  long 'Wp^f- 
^ence  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  must  render  them  mudi'bii^ 
^uafified  than  myself  to  decide  upon  the  teost  ^effefcttial  raaSi^  ^ 
fluencing  Ae  minds  of  Aeir  hearers,  it  is  my  persuasion  ^di^^i^ 
n|u!sitions  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  however  iiijgiffld«^iiia 

Sofotmd,  when  addressed  to  persons  in  Ae  loilvfer  ^fidtir  iJf 
e,  win  seldom  answer  the  end  proposed^  Sudi  persptis  *ftl/*fbr 
•ftfemost  part  unaccustomed  tb  ctose  and  aciniriite  reasbbmg, -iM 
•*ei  c6nsequently  incapable  of  foHowing  us  In  out  argihnent' Wd 
•^^erceiving  the  connexion  between  our '  premises  and  otif*^t»ii- 
•dtJsionsj  *^Qur  appeals  must  be  address^  to* the  heart  fStfil^r  , 
than  4fttliead.  We  niusi  d^dl  Upon  diie  pectiHar  dbitHti^s tdf 
the  gospel,  upoii  those  doctrines  \vl^ch,  proceeding  as  they  did 
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Ipg^.wbo.  ■  <<Jcafw  vrlji^t  .wa$.  la  .man,'-  caDnot  but  be.'bMl 
CiajioiIaJ^  tpKOvmwA  the: asseo)^  jmd,to  ipflu^nce.the  pvactk^L^ 
|Q4n»'  «Speak  to  your  congregations  of  ^the  .genemltCQf^rvptMii 
«C.;btuas^n  nature  and  of  their  own  particular^  .^^{^fsionSf.to^ 
.which  their  o3¥n  consciences  will  bear  te§tinionf  to  Urn 
of  your  representations^  bici  th^m  review  U^ir  pan  lives 
^^^.how  .infioitelyishort  ,M»eir  praaice  haa  {ai|entieven  of  their 
§^  if^f^fect  nqtioos  of  4utv.;  having  thus  brcmgbtthem  to^a 
i^tf^ns^^/of  the  need  in  twhicn  the  whole  human  rac^  liimst  stand 
fft^.^fpsurdofi  for,  their  sins  and  of  suppprt  for  their  wealmi^^fl 
proceed  to  convince  them  how  impossible  it  i$.  for man  hf  hiaiown 
fIJMsistfd  ^fibrts  to  procure  that  pardon  and  support  (},  then 
tarn  to  ^ejsa^red  volume,  and  show  them  that  all  tbeuc-waols  ^auf 
^n^antly  supplied  ,  in  the  gracious  provisions  which  .  God  ha$ 
jl^l^  pleased  to  0)ake  for.  the  redemption  and  sanctification  of  hia 
|ajien  creatures.  .It  is  n<?t  by  dwelling  in  pur ,  discourses .  on.  tb^ 
H^ui^of  the  evidence  which  is  necessary  to  establish  the  tmth^i^f 
9t^\f^  revelation,  (hat  Mfe  pan  hope  (effectually  Xf^.^^^s^x^,  our.  It 98 
j^cate4:  brethren  against  the  insidious  attaches  of  in£df;Uty^  but 
^i^l^Qgj  th^nvl^^  tbe  exquisite  adaptation  of  the  p^ymises  V34 
|lSf|^j^  f f  the  go^Uo  the  aai;ial  condition  of  man*  and  th^# 
^(s^^g  th^m  as  it  were  an  experimental  proof  that  it  proceeded 
^rPFn  th^  ^aiiie  Ji^ln^ighty  Being,  who  called  man  into  existenaf 
^  best  kapws  what  his  condition  requires.  i  ,  ; , 

c  ^The  point,  to  which  I  wish  in  the  second  place  to. call  , your  atf 
^tion>  regards  the  .i^elation  in  .  which  you  stand ,  to  those  who 
djym^t  &oin  the  established  ch^rclu  In  this  country  the  ^tat^ 
ilPQ/cedes  to  christians  of  every  de^iQmination  per^^ct,  liberty,  (9 
worship  God  according ,  to  the  dictate^  of  their  own  .  .consciencia» 
L^t  k  not  for  a  momei^t  be  ^ppp^ed  tbat  I  entertain  the  moa^ 
^jEf^t^  de^n  qf  questiomng  the,  .wisdim,.of  this  concessioti^rrr 
Jn^^^^pdently  of  al^consiidiqratiQns.of  Jlatt^fal  justice,.!  aoi  ^con»- 
*l(if)f^d  that  a  liberal  tqleratio^  of  religious  opiQiooa  affords,  tb^ 
j^^^^ec^rity  to  a^iational  establishiTient^  Yet  it^mu^t,  I.  thinly 
.b^  ff^i^akted  that .  the  full  toleration  enjoyed  by  dissentiers  lia ,  thf^ 
JllBg^^sWgive^bir^  to  very  erroneous  notions  r^ecting  thp 
g^i^jpjf  the  si^  of  schdsm. .  Men  are  too.much  in  the  habit  of  Qveci- 
iloolii^i^g, the  distinc^ioi^  betweefi  legal  and  moral  guilt,, and  .of 
^ag^iing  t^t  every  act.  which  the  hew.  perpiit^  ma}^  be  perCprmed 
Bf4th,a,s^  consci^pce«  .They  >(?e  that.tbe  sitate  attaches  juo  p»- 
[Qf^ty,  to  a  sece^ipnfirom  xh^  established ;C(mrch,  and. they, p(^ 
.sj^e  thems^yi^t^V^^^^^  there,  is  i^p  legal  penalty,  the;r^.,caa 
^  ^  violation  «f  duty.  Thus  by  degree  it  has  comQ  to  pas$  that, 
%.4?fB(rPf^^^^'^  tl^  cotjf^fnunity,  the  Qhuix^i  ofvfogUnd  iaorer 
bifc  v-.:^  .  ,     -J6f,n?1^5.  "  ^  ....... 
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Mdedlai«Caialiiig  upon  ftteoiBdj^i^umergtoi^ 

•gets  into  iwliudi  protesuiits  am  divided ;  luid  every  pretext,  how^ 

ever  trhjal*  is  deemed  stsScieiit  to  juedfy  a  eepataticm  from  it 

Ckreat  ekcmnspeotioni  llimfove,  is  required  on  &e  paet  tke 
established  dergv  ki  tlie  present  day,  least  they  Aoutd^  either  /by 
Aeir  actipos  or  oy  dieir  langaage,  appear  to  oounten^nee  dtese 
erroneous  opinioiiSy  and  dius  ^dd  strc^^  $o  tiut  too  prevdest 
^ersuasbn  that  it  b  a  matter  of  comparative  hnHfierenee  whechef 
a  man,  mho  has  been  fated  in  the  ehuioh  of  Enghnd,  shall  adhei»et 
not  adheve  to  its  comiAur^on.  I  mean  not  to  eoisore  those  whoaspite 
to  the  praise  of  candor  and  liber«dity  \  but  I  think  that  a  reputatkhl 
for  these  qi^alities  ought  not  to  be  sought  ^t  the  risk  of  wericeoing 
die  ifttefests  of  that  diurch,  which  we  have  oolemDly  bound  oor^ 
edves  to  support  with  our  most  strenuous  exevtiiMM^  viewing 
the  relative  »tuati<ms  of  the  established  diurdi'  and  of  the  ▼anew 
Protestalit  Sects  in  this  kingdom,  we  must  never  lose  s^ht  ot  Ab 
importatne  fact,  that  our  didsentidg  brethren  separated  from  im 
This  £adt  albrdsa  vantage-ground  whieh  wejnust  never  abaodort) 
tinee  so  kog*-  as  weretain  it,  we  thiow  upon  our  adveieary^  the 
^ask  of  proving  that  his  separation  was  an  aot  ctf  absofake  neeassityl 
tffitil  he  oan  substamtiate  thts  potnt^  he  rtandas-  lusiiy^dafttedSs 
jwith  the  sin  of  schism*  It  is  in  vain  that  heiias  reco^kvsr  m'  At 
^(dea  which  is  not  uirfrequently  urged  in  }«8tificatkm  ctf  didse% 
that  men  HI  the  present  day  have  the  same  right  to  secede  fieotk 
ihe  Churoh  of  I^i^bind  ^hidh  our  forefedberaliad  to  hte^kaS  Aek 
teannesian  w^  ^  See  of  &onie.  Tl«e  founders  of  jOur  KkauA 
loMW  diat^t  was  incufl^»it  on  them  to  estuUish^  not  merety 
<he.reaeonaHe«ess,  but  the. necessity  of  Aekr  separation  y  to  shoAr 
4liat  the  only  dternative  left^thto  was  either  to  quit  t^  cbinchtf 
,itame,  <>reo  acquiesce  mrtbe  peipetiiatitoc^rfaoi^  erroneous  ddo- 
triaes  by  'which  im  tskdiecs  had  .sullied  ib&pucity  andinqpaiBed  thfe 
tmtegrity  of  ^e  Christian  This  task.diey^ndertookaiidsuc- 
'^Msfelly  acecnnpludied.  Before^  therefor^  1^  djsseatsng  bredusn 
rtry  to  shdter  themselves  under  tiie  exsunple  of  our  veafern^ 
oftefeRnerSy-lhey  ought  to. copy  k  in  M  iiS'j^s^  m^  lK^*^^ 
^{MObvingihat  theiiecessky^dla  recession  was  m\4kmtnavkn'j^ 
'oqnatty  imperious^  Witdvout  wishing  to  cdl  iti^quesdosidie^ltipii^ 
m  ^vate  judgmssnt^  it-  is  4iur  duty  firequ^niffy.  t(»  remind 
4ieB«eis4iat  they  afemora%  aeooiintabie'£er>ti|deoDeiicise  of  .tUt 
*^dght^  smddiatit  is  not  every  deference  ^qf  <^mioh  vrtihii'-^ 
-|Ucitifif  a  seporatkm^^^  a  oonscitt- 

iSRius  diimnoe  epon^nts  ^duit^gafd  flieoH^enipale  of  oei^t 
uartd  iw^odff&ftiidamentaLiti^^^ 

candour  and  liberality  that  we  are  Usable  to  be  betrayed  into  con- 
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^■oti  tint  tniy  tppesr  to  cMatenaMe  At  mrontoos  notiMi  ftN 
speottogsdumon  wMdiJhavenowbeaiMiiii^^  Tfacr* 
exists  in  the  minds  of  maiijr  mm  a  pemnsioa  dot  aAvjuiMu- 
ment  of  Cfatirch  of  Climt,<at  cootnudktiimddied  to  ilie  OMilch 
ofEngbiidor  any  otfaerpsnrtof  tht  wiUecihttich,  Aott^  be  tbtf 
greit  aim  of  tiia  einoere  bdierer*  One  eftct  of  dM  ptrattaaiott 
«paadieoinDionsofth68eb]r^*^lMMnit  is  ad^ted  iS)  tnat  i^ree^ 
■xne  in  piMic  worship  constitutes  in  their  estimtion  9^  feeUe 
fftaciple  of  coonexJon,  in  oomparison  with  that  cQm{dete  iden* 
titf  hearts  and  affections  by  which  the  membess  of  dio 
Ifyadcal  Church  of  Christ  are  bound  together.  Where  that 
identity  is  conferred  to  exists  diSerence  with  respect  to 
eutwaxd.  religions  profsssion,  to  points  tiaat  rdatt  ooly  to  tlie 
sAministcation  of  die  visible  church,  is  easSj  ovedmAed.  Hie 
pctscms  wiio  a»  under  the  iniuwice  of  the  persua^on  j«st 
ilasci3)ed  foreet;  diat  there  ave  no  eertain  marks  by  whidi  thft 
nendsers  of  ttie  Mysdcal  Church  of  Christ  cva  be  distinguttbed 
daring-fhetr  residence xm  eatth.  Tfaev  joiiget  too  that  Ae  very 
tenstitution  of  man's  nature  ecquhres  mat  he  Aonld  unite  htms^ 
to  aomevifliye  . church,  it  is  only  by  sndi  an  union  that  he  can  obv 
tlin^  be«fitmf  80(»dwordup,oravatliiiAisdf  of  the  means 
n&idi  God  fa»  s^ipointed  for  tlue  oommunicadcm  of  his  graee.*^ 
WiAt  tetmoeef  tfaenrfore,  to  dtfiJifences  of  tei^ious  pv^iession 
to  tninister  of  rdie  establishment  will  see,  that  hb  ^inreet  mode  4£ 
sdvanobff  dbe  interests  of  die  Qusrdk  of  <%ri8t  is  asealoudy  to 
tobmt  the  obligation,  undee  whtoh  idl  men  are  piaced,  of  smeu 
fbidering  tbenr  own  opiniens  in  mattm  that  csmiot  be  isonsdeo- 
tiousiy  deemed  x>f  esttndai  moment  and  of  dms  hastettngi  as 
Curasindiemlies^  tliei^pioachnf.that  time,<«^en  the  ^promise 
ef  our  hlessed  hatd  ^dudl  be  accpm^ishedy  fmd  dieve  shall  be, 
bodi  iniqppeaiance  a«lin  t>eaUty,'<;<<^njS  fsMand  onediei^erd/^ 
In  the  suggestions  which  I  have  ithoRight  k  my  duty  to  ^)ffsv 
t«L  dns  ,«£jeot»  dicfe  will,  I  trust,  be  fetmd  nodung  ia  -die 
iiij^itestdegfee<at'van«K:e  w^  sgkk  ^  Chdstism  charity, 
twhjtfdijOugK  iff  infiuenc^  our  whole  behsfiour  ^wsods  dioae  who 
'dgfierrfrom  us  sa  a  matter  so  deeply  iatsrestii^  as  reli^om  Tl|e 
iH^Bomspeodesi,  whidn  I  recommend  to  you,  imfdies  no  want  ^ 
iBOBpeot'Ocitiedi^  perscmsof  our  ^fisaeaiSng  Wcdiren,iBo 
lfindior>ittibeiai'^rc^udkte  against  ditbr  opinions,  no  nmneasomdde 
ijealotisy  of  dmC'^signs*  ft  Inqdies  only  «  predikctioa  for  tlie 
£fa«du>££flebpdj){a!^r^ile6don  fbunded^^oa  a  oureful  anS  dt^ 
.fo^lMaatfeconmamnn^  ito  rites 'and  <lootaines  widid»se  of  other 
dnirches.  Sa  miun:!  1mm  regarding^  want  ttfdfsjp^^ 
n<siifa|tqfe  t>tt  w!|iiiA.a^%ymatt    to  i4Dh9irdi  of  Snjglailil  is 

■  Jqbn  10— Itf. 
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justified  In  pttding  Ums^If,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
a  mail)  who  does  not  entertain  such  a  preference)  can  consdehr 
tlbusly  solicit  adniission  into  the  ministry. , 

One  necessary  consequence  of  this  weB-grounded  predilection 
for  the  national  church  wilt  be  a  punctual  conformity  to  its  rituaV 
a  studious  adherence  to  the  forms  which  it  prescribes  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  ofBcea  of  religion.  Oa  tMa  subject  I  deem  it 
necessary  to  oSfef  m  few  remar£g)  because  thetfe  eicists  in  the  pre- 
ffi^f  da^  too  ^at  t  tendency  to  depredate  all  ettemal  :fdrins, 
mi  h  .Represent  a  stfict  adl^nce  to  theiti  as  i^oHfuninipbi^nt. 
True  it  is,  that  the  ceremonies  of  religion  d&rire  alJ  their  efficacy 
fmm  the  spiritual  temper  with  which  ihey  are  performed  ;  if  that 
be  wanting,  the  mere  observance  of  an  established  xite  musr  be 
altogether  unavailing.  But  th^it  man  must  possess  a  very  imper- 
&ct  ^^atntance  with  human  natiDfe^  who  conceives  that  a* 
mj^gidiia  society,  compiehetiditig  witl^  §t:  f|Ut4^|MwitKliTtdiiaU| 
can  tQiig  subsist  without  the  aid  of  fytm  *,  ?fM  ^at'x^ 

must  possess  a  no  less  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  limits  of 
liioral  duty*  who*  having  once  entered  into  the  ministry,  thtflka* 
that  he  is  at  liliverty  either  to  omit  or  to  alter  at  -his  Own  pTeaLsdf^^ 

f migmimi^m^  hf  1^  %$li]m^  ^^^^     whidi  hii.  telbii^? 

maintenance  and  diffusion  of  spiritual  religion  in  the  world  is  to[ 
suppose,  that  the  constitution  of  man's  nature  has  undergone  a  total 
^ange^  that  he  is  become  altogether  independent  of  his  senses  ; 
apd  that  his  mind  is  no  longer  inSuenced  by  association  and  by 
srapathy.  To  suppose  that  every  minister^  in  the  celebration  of 
l|ie  offices  of  religion)  is  not  bound  strictly  to  cctoply  with  the' 
prescribed  ritual,  is  to  suppose,  that  it  is  allowable  for  individuals  tii 
fefldw  their  own  opinions  in  opposition  to  the  authority  which  they 
are  pledged  to  obey  j  a  supposition  so  monstrous  that  it  would  no|U 
eiidured  for  a  moment  in  a  question  relatii^  to  the  interests  of  ^^^9 
wdj^t^  But  so, it  is|  1^1^  reUgion  is  concerned^ in^a  jM^ 
^  tllf  upop  prititf^qi  1^  wMch,  in  any  oljier  case,  they  wt^^m 
Uf  ms^lves  the  firatto  4li^or#r  expose  the  pernicious  tendency* 
They  are  induced  to  deriatd  from  an  established  form  by  the  hop&. 
of  securing  some  immediate  advantage  to  the  cause  of  rdigioa  j.^ 
forgf^t^g  that  no  particular  advantage  can  possibly  compen^te. 

those  geoOTl  l^T^ 

fejf  ^e  ob&eryanc^  of  which  society  is  litl^*'^^^^^'" '  %8***|^ 
Wtq  ttia^ti  tf  evtry  individual  were  to  assume^  fi>*Timself  the  saS^ 
llbertysaP^j^pIfprmity  of  ceremonies  must  soon  be  done  ^wiqt 
and  with  it  tlie  benefits  of  social  worship  be  entirely  lost.  , 

Far  then  from  regarding  an  adherence  to  established  forms.as  m 
ma|^e|of  trivial  i»||prtj^i  the  mim||^^c}f  litie  chtii^i^ 
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will  pe^Ve  that  it  is  closely  oonoected  witK  the  ptorfioliQii  of  iKflf 
ritual  religion ;  and  will  not  only  abstain  from  making  any  unau- 
thorised innovations,  but  will  be  careful  that  nothing  be  warning  on 
his  part  to  give  to  the  public  offices  of  the  church  their  full  weight 
and  efficacy.  Had  the  importance  of  this  scrupulous  attention  to 
the  prescribed  ritual  been  at  all  times  duly  appreciated^  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  low  and  unworthy  notions  at  present  too  preva- 
lent respecting  the  rite  of  baptism  would  never  have  obtained  so 
wide  a  circulation.  So  long  as  baptism  was  celebrated  in  the  mode 
:fiid  It  t!i«  time  appointed  by  the  liturgyt  m  a  place  set  apart  to  the 
worship  of  God,  and  in  the  face  of  a  congregation  assembled  toge- 
ther to  offer  to  him  their  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  every  circum* 
stance  contributed  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
ejcnlted  and  solemn  character  of  the  rite^  and  men  felt  a  ready  dis- 
po^tion  to  believe  that  the  divine  blessing  would  attend  i  ceremony 
itfpiuiwtered  with  eveiy  eiternal  mark  of  eeriouiDess  and  devotion. 
iSat  wlienj  through  the  f^lse  pride  or  Indolence  of  Parents  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  too  easy  compliance  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
estsiblisbment  on  the  other,  the  practice  of  baptising  children  in  pri- 
vate houses  began  generally  to  prevail ,  when  the  rite  was  no  Ion* 
ger  celebrated  in  the  temple  of  God|  where  eveiT  obj[ecti^a£aoci»^ 
ted  with  devo«i'^^ij^i1mt  tn  the'foe{i#of  dpm 
]fltc0  of  our  constant  abode,  and  OTnsequeiilly  connected  in  fn^^ 
nnnAn  with  the  cares,  the  interests  and  the  follies  of  the  world^ 
not  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly  met  together  for  the  purpo- 
M  of  social  worship,  but  of  a  few  personSf  )e&S  intent  perhans. 
^Mil  the  ceremony  itself  than  upoil  tb^  festive  merriment  by  whpi 
ihi^M  to  he  succieededj — when  so  complete  a  departure  front  tif , 
i^^fi  i^Ube  ftamets  of  our  liturgy  had  taken  place,  can  we  wonder 
Wtjt  ^e  rit^  ceased  to  be  regarded  with  the  same  veneration,  and 
wPmen  began  to  doubt  whether  it  were  in  truth  the  sign  of  an  in- 
ward and  spiritual  Grace?  The  careless  nnd  negligent  adminis- 
tration of  baptJsmj  which  may  in  no  small  degree  be  traced  to  the 
^r^tice  of  pe^orming  the  rite  in  private  houses,  has,  I  am  cotii^^ 
dMb^pade  more  converts  to  the  opinion,  that  regeneration  does  nc^ 
1iK*^|i^e  iti  baptism,  than  alt  the  arguments  which  learned  and 
ft'getiiotts  men  lave  been  able  to  produce  in  its  support. 
■  She  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  it  still  regarded  by  the  great 
feMW^df  the  Members  of  our  Church  with  th^it  reverence,  which 
tl^ipetb  ^n  erdinatu^in^tuted  by  1^^^^  Redeemer  himsel| 

alf8oe  i)f  the  appiofiEtiNHl  i^ianaiX^  his  grace  tp  ffiil^ 

Ttie  very  excuses  which  men  a»^  |is^9^med  to  make  fop  ^4!^*^^ 
ing  themselves  from  the  holy  coini£i£ioni  weak  and  unsatislkcoiy 
as  they  must  appear  to  the  eye  of  reason,  clearly  prove  the  impor- 
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ttiitiMeialiilt*  AMbmpf^  they  aiio  imril^ 
crfUfi^  iilrliichwiU  fit  them  tatpppMK:Ii  the  sltav^^the  ii«4,fet 
bf  their  they  maaitet  their  OMividioa  tfatt  to  ^ppmoLtt 

is  a  solemn  aot^  vequiruig  a  premma  and  diligent  pycsparatiaft^of 
the  beaft.  Great  will  be  m«  veapMalUlity  if,  tbroiiglh  aay 
carelessness  or  Temissness  on  <mr  part»  on  through  any  desive  of 
subsl^fitiiig  oMr  own  £uicies  in  tho  place,  this  foms/vHuck  We 
been  pieseri^ed  by  the  avthopdty  of  the  «hur«h>  we  ira^f.  /th|  .dig- 
nified solemfiirjr  ««shioh  aM;ciMt<^tfai3'hol]r  JViysterjr*^  weaJteaithose 
^MKngaof^wt  mid  venenitiMi  with  which  it  contiiiuea  Urn  heJe- 
mded.  If  on  the  one  bond  it  b  our  duty  to  gnwi  cmr  >hftiiiori 
tfomtbe  etMrof  snppoiingrthat  the  ceremooieaof  rel^on  fpum 
m  tbemsetYesany  imeriasio  foree  aod  officacf];  so  tsktio  ieif  oar 
dtttjr.^n  the  other  to  take  earei  that  we  doritot  by  a  ounekas  zdmi^ 
nistiation  of  its  onnrard  foosna  Jead  men  to  btUeve  .that  we  fi^idf 
esteem  the  spiritual  bsnefilSt  irith'^iiitch  by  jdie  ofduiaiice>crf  Ooi 
himself  those  forma  are.  oanneeied*  <<i 

I  proee^^  to  another  tofiiey  the  moH  important  peii^ps  to  which 
your  attention  im^  be  directedy  but  at  the  same  time  thet  topic  on 
which  the  greatest  variety  1^  <^ihions  is  lik(^  to.psev^  ;  I  aUods 
to  the  limits,  which  tlie  Minister  of  the  Church  of  EogHuad  OB|^ 
topi>esGi>iibe  to  himself  in  has  imerconrae  wi^  the  worUU  Iri  the 
determination  of  tins  <|tte9(ioothe  dii|iMrent.habi|$>  diq^osition^aid 
tempers  of  mm  will  necessarily  have  gt!eat  ipfl»eoce«  S9ti»m 
of  a  ^heerftiy  social  tum$  o^ers  of  a  more  relived  and  mfMie 
chalncte^|  and  what  appears  to  the  former  lONifyjsa  innocent  ^cq/A- 
esceno^  4n  the  customs  of  sooie^t  ndtt  bo  decried  by  the  lat^.  a 
^  maA  of  a  4^  and  frivolous .  mind,  and  whrily  imsuitsble  tm  that 
.l^aveaad  d^piified  dem^oour  which  the  miiitster  of  the  f^ipsl 
ought  on  sU  occasions  to  mamtain* 

The  6c9it  suggestioft'  then  which  I  shall  viyature  to  Qtki  nn 
dns  subjoct  is,  that  we  be  onfefiil  not  ^^.put  a  baxsh.OQiMni^ 
lien  on  the  conduct  of  one  br6tbeff»n«r  (to  fi«Myt|iMt,beoittM9|ui 
,  religion  does  not  wear  pcscis^  the  same  iq^smnee  a$  omtrnth 
;^heis  iipt  thertfore  impressed  with  a  due«8ense  <tf  th^  pamsMuat 
importance  of  religion,  and  of  the  awful  t espot)ijbiUty  whi4l  Ht^A- 
es  to  the  discharge  of  the  mimiterial  funotiais*  To  presqiijboiaigi' 
neral  standard  of  manners  and  demeanor,  the  sl^htest  deviatioigiinii 
which  shall  be  aegarded  as  a  proaf  of  ddGLeten^y  ufiad^^ua  f{e4iqg» 
is  not  moie^  reasonable  than  fo  retire  thu  ail  moo  fihaU  Srme 
(their  couafteuan^^ precisely  aoGonliaglOithoisamej^^  |Leljgi0i 
,  is  not  of  tins  okciuitvn  chamoteri  it  witt  ^ftduM;  itielf  wtb^ 
^iv^rs  0nd  dfspoiitioBs;  with     lf«elf»> M  jweft.     lim  wUti: 
with  the  cheei^ul  as  weU  as  die  grave. 
I  rfiati  observe  imdie^t^mid^fSKe  dM%te  defeirmiwig  <o  n4»t 
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emnrit  ii  hwf ul  for  the  bhri^ian  m  to  mnt  in  the  kmmett 
or  fa.  the  pleasum  «f  "die  warM,  th«  txv&t  against  which  he  dnmld 
be  most  coreftil  to  guard  b  that  of  excess.  Wheti  w«  wefe  admit* 
ted  into  die  Pt4esthood,  we  bound  ourtelm,  if  not  hv  on  expreasy 
yet  \rf  an  imjplied  fmmise,  > to  ghre  ourscWes  wholly  to  that  bfi* 
fioe  wheminto  tt  had  pleased  GoA  to  call  uS|  so  that,  as  much  as 
hif  Ml  US)' we  wduid  afpljr  ourselres  wholly  to  that  one  thnig  Md 
dtawaH'^  cavefr  and  studies  lliat  way/'  The  mode  in  which 
wedisdUnrgeAeoUigation  thus  contract^  the  ciiterioni  by  which 
men  o£  all  classes,  but  especially  those  in  the  inferior  ranks  d  life, 
omm^e  our  sincerity.  If  at  the  very  tkne  that  we  are  in*  our  >diB« 
cmrses  ^nlai^g  upon  the  infinite  superiority  ef'beatenly  to 
eurtidy  intereets,  and  inoukatang  the  necessity  of  oottstant  -and  e«tw 
nest  endeavours  to  abstract  the  thoughts  from  the  prcseitt  scene  and 
toltx  tlieai  upon  e«emity<^f  at  t&s  very  tin»  we  sImiw  in  eanr 
conduct  a  restless  anxiety  ioft  wotidly  richee  and  dtstinctioiH  tk  an 
imnAoderate  eagerness  in  the  pursuit' of ^wofldty  pleasuvest  ca»  we 
he  uurpriaed'that  our  hesrerOj  observing  how  much  our  bdiavioot 
is  at  variance  widf>  our  exhortations,  togtn  to  suepeet  dnt  we  are 
hut  ourselves  in  ivality  persuaded  of  die  truth  of  docorikies,  to  wludi 
3Mfalk»r  ae  slight  an  inAuetice  over  our  praciice  ? 
^3  k  mult  Indeed  beudntttted  diat  ^  WorM  is  not  mftiequentfy 
iiua0r'Unrea«enable  in  its  expectations  %  it  veqmree  from  die  clergy 
aacidSces  of  their  worldtt  interests  whirily  ineompatiUe  with  lie 
«Uigation  under  whidi  uiey,  no  less  than  the  rest  of  die  commu* 
n^yi  are  placed  of  making  a  suitsMe  ptrovision  ' for  their  fiuulfi^  i 
it  veqpihes  frotfi  thetn  such  an  entire  dedication  bodi  of^their  men- 
tal «nd  bodily  powers  vo  the  dudes  trf  their  ptofesssani  as  wbiAl 
idlapir  diem  no  eippoftonities  of  retaxatioM  and  pvecMe  dmr  froaa 
every  amusement,  however  innecent^aud  bbmetess  mitanatefei. 
*]s  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  comply  with  the^o  extravagant  eoc* 
pectarions?  By  tio  means;  In  our  conces^Matodiefeeiuige  and 
opsHyns  of  the  w^rM  we  finusl  not^  taceed  ^eitain  fimitSi  nor  idtebr 
item  m  Interfere  wfidi  any  porithie  duty  ^ndilch  we  owe  citfaMriQ 
ouff^ves  or  edliers.  Itcun  soire^IybenucessarytoiietdMiBarii 
4lwt  sdie  suggescious,  which  I  am  now  oflfering^  have  refcieii^ 
wlely  to  tlu^  ulass  oiuodona  iii4ikli  s^  by  aK^caKsta -termed  mBS^ 

^  Aotionsy  btfwc^er,  which  tonsidemd  in  themadvea  aeeittliCarw 
"•Kt,  mwy  asfume  a'Chavacter  ^  positive  good  or  c*vil,  wheu  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  effects  ptoduced  by  them  on  ^^miiidsitf 
-  odieri.  Whether  l  ahaill  edbrce  a  particular  right,  or  engage'ln 
certaia  aHuuaemems  tnd  putuuits,  may,  as  far  as  regarde  the  natiite 

's.i*/    '  «  Seerife  fimOrdssiaig^Prierts. '  •  ^ »     -  l'^-^-:  ? 
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of  die  acts  ibemtelTeSibe  a  miMter  of  indifierence.  But  it  ceases  to  ' 
be  so,  if  the  world  has  attached  to  the  enfcm:emeiit  of  that  right  a 
notion  of  harshness  and  expression,  or  has  connected  with  those 
amusements  and  pursuits  an  idea  of  levity  and  disripation.  The 
influence,  which  religion  possesses  among  the  members  of  any 
conununity,  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  respect  and 
affection  with  which  they  regard  its  teachers.  The  christian  minis- 
ter will  pause,  therefore,  before  he  does  any  act  which  can  have 
even  a  remote  tendency  to  excite  feelings  of  an  opposite  description  % 
or  which,  by  inducing  men  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  in  { 
the  doctrines  which  he  teaches,  may  indispose  them  to  the  cordial  I 
reception  of  the  doctrines  themselves.  Slnowing  that  it  is  his  firH  | 
duty  to  win  all  men  to  the  cause  of  righteousness,  he  will  not  be 
too  nice  in  weighing  the  reasonableness  of  the  sacrifices  either  of 
interest  or  itklmation  which  they  require  from  him,  but  will  be 
ready  to  condescend  to  their  infirmities  and  prejudices.  In  per- 
using  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  no  circumstance  appears 
to  me.more  clearly  to  evince  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  auuors, 
than  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and  the  ad- 
miraUe  adaptation  of  the  rules,  which  they  lay  down  for  the  conduct 
of  life,  to  the  various  relations  in  which  man  is  placed  with  respect 
to  his  fellow  creatures.  Were  I  required  to  produce  an  instsmce 
in  confirmation  of  this  remark,  I  would  refer  to  the  caution,  deli- 
vered by  St.  Paul  to  the  Roman  converts  for  their  guidance  upon 
certain  points  \diidi  the  gospel  had  left  indifierent,  '  Let  ni9t 
your  good  be  evil  spoken  of 

I  have  now  touched  upon  all  the  topics  wMch  appear  to  me  par- 
ticuhrly  to  demand  your  attention.  I  cannot,  however,  condade 
my  present  address  without  reminding  you,  that  the  object  of  these 
stated  meetings  between  the  dergv  and  their  Diocesan  is  to  afibrd 
him  an  opportunity,  not  merely  oi  offering  them  such  advice  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  Church  may  seem  to  him  to  require,  but  also 
of  receiving  from  them  sudi  information  as  may  enable  him  more 
efiectually  to  administer  the  important  office  with  which  he  is 
invested.  If  then  diere  be  zaj  suggestions  which  may  tend  in  your 
opinions  to  promote  either  tne  interests  of  religion,  or  your  own 
individual  conafort,  (which,  as  far  as  my  sense  of  duty  will  allow 
me,  I  shall  ever  be  most  anxious  to  consult),  let  me  beg  you,  my 
reverend  brethren,  to  c(Hhmunicate  them  frankly  and  without  re- 
serve, assuring  yourselves  that  they  will  recdve  <m  my  part  an  at- 
tentive and  favorable  consideration. 

»  Romans  14 — 16. 
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REV.  W.  L.  BOWLES, 

IN  REPLY  TO  HIS  LETTER  TO' 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  ESQ. 

AND  TO  HB  TWO  LETTEBS  TO  - 

THE  RIGHT  HON,  LORD  BYRON? 

COMTAimMG 

A  VINDICATION  OF  THEIR  DEFACE  OF  THE 

POETICAL  CHARACTER  OF  POPE, 

AND 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  OF  POETICAL  IMAGES,  AND  OF  TH6 
CHARACTERISTIC  QUALITIES  THAT  DISTINGUISH  POETRY 
FROM  ALL  OTHm  SPECIES  OF  WRITING. 


By  M.  M^DERMOT. 


The  vulgar  thus  thjroagh  iroitatipn  err. 
As  oft  the  learned  by  being  siugulat ; 
Bo  mach  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  If  the  throng 
By  chance  |0  right,  they  parposdy  |;o  wrong : 
•So  schisqaatics  the  plain  believers  quit. 
And  are  but  damned  for  having  too  much  wit. 

POPE. 


[Concluded  from  No.  XXXIX.] 
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How  greatly  then  hare  you  erred,  when  you  transfer  the  whde 
of  the  poetry  to  the  inis^s  or  subject.   I  am  aware,  that  you 
affect  to  assign  a  part  of  it  to  the  execution.   «  Let  me  not,  how- 
ever," you  say,  ^be  considered  as  thinking  that  the  subject 
alone  constitutes  poetical  excellency.   The  execution  is  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  at  the  same  time."   Here  you  seem 
as  usual,  to  have  studied  ambiguity  of  expression.   The  unwarjr 
reader  might  be  led  to  suppose,  that  by  the  « execution"  being 
taken  into     consideration,"  you  meant,  that  a  part  of  the 
poetical  excellency"  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  execution.  But 
you  had  no  intention  of  conceding  so  much  to  the  powers  of  the 
artist.   Apprehending,  however,  that  your  readers  would  not  be 
satisfied  widi  a  theory  that  ascribed  no  part  of  the     poetical  ex- 
cellency" to  the  execution,  you  thought  to  get  over  the  difficulty, 
by  using  a  form  of  expression,  which  would  incline  them  to  think 
you  granted  one  half  to  the  subject,  and  the  other  to  the  execu- 
tion.   You  were,  however,  wise  enough  to  know,  that  taking  the 
subject  into  consideration  was  one  thing,  and  admitting  its 
to  a  share  in  .constituting  poetical  excellency,  was  another  j  and 
accordinelv,  the  consideration  you  came  to  was,  to  reject  all 
claims  of  the  kind ;  for  imin^iately  afterwards  you  add,  the 
subject  and  the  execution  are  equally  to  be  considered ;  the  one 
respecting  the  poetry,  the  other,  the  art  and  powers  of  Ae  poet 
The  poetical  subject,  and  the  arts  and  talent  of  the  poet,  should  al- 
ways be  kept  in  mind ;  and,  I  imagine  it  is  for  want  of  observing 
this  rule,  that  so  much  has  been  said,  and  so  little  understood,  of 
the  real  ground  of  Pope's  character  as  a  poet."   What  a  pity  you 
did  not  perceive,  that  the  rule  by  which  you  wish  to  direct  us  in 
judging  of  Pope's  poetical  character,  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to 
be  understood  than  what  it  attempts  to  explain.   Who  can  pos- 
sibly, elicit  any  thing  like  meaning  out  of  the  passage  which  I  have 
now  quoted  ?    "The  subject  and  the  execution,"  you  say,  "arc 
equally  to  be  considered  ^  the  one  respecting  the  poetry ;  the 
other,  the  art  and  powers  of  the  poet."   So  far  we  are  told 
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nothing ;  for  it  serm  no  purpose  to  know,  that  we  are  totake 
these  things  into  consideration,  without  knowing  for  what  end, 
or  in  what  point  of  view  we  are  to  consider  them.  The  remain- 
der of  the  passage  gives  no  explanation.  The  poetical  subject 
and  the  arts  and  talent  of  the  poet  should  always  be  kept  in 
mind."  We  are  now  just  as  wise  as  we  were  before.  We  may, 
indeed,  keep  these  matters  in  mind  as  long  as  we  please;  but 
till  we  know  why  they  are  to  be  kept  in  mind,  we  gain  but 
litde  by  the  tenacity  of  our  memory.  And  yet,  without  another 
;  word  on  the  subject,  you  tell  us,  it  is  for  want  of  observing  this 
rule,  that  so  much  has  been  said,  and  so  little  understood,  of  the 
leal  grounds  of  Pope's  character  as  a  poet.  But  where,  in  the 
name  of  conmion  sense,  is  the  rule"  that  we  should  observe, 
and  that  is  to  guide  us  through  this  mysterious  and  poetical  cha- 
racter ?  We  are  told  in  one  place,  to  consider  the  subject  and 
the  execution ;  and  in  another,  to  keep  them  in  mind ;  and  here 
ia  the  grand  rule  that  is  to  give  us  a  clue  to  the  real  ground 

Pc^'s  poetical  character.  Tou  complain  that  you  have  been 
misunderstood  by  Mr.  Campbell,  that  you  have  been  misun* 
derstood  by  the  writer  of  the  Critique  on  your  invariable  princi* 
jks  of  poetry,  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  that  you  have  been  mis- 
understood  by  Mr.  Gilchrist,  and  finally  that  you  have  been  mis- 
understood by  Lord  Byron.  But  can  you  seriously  complain  of 
being  misunderstood,  when  you  write  what  conveys  no  meaning  i 
Where  the  meaning  is  enveloped  in  mystery,  every  reader  is  left 
to  guess  at  it  as  well  as  he  can,  and  if  he  should  not  happen  to  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head,''  and  guess  exactly  what  you  mean,  who  is 
in  fault  ?  ^  Tou  must  therefore  study  perspicuity  of  expression, 
before  you  complsdn  of  being  misunderstood.  The  best  writers 
have  been  led  to  support  erroneous  principles  \  but  then  no  per- 
son was  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  these  principles  were ;  for  an 
erroneous  proposition  contains  nothing  in  itself  that  renders  the 
expression  of  it  obscure*  If  I  maintain,  that  two  and  two  make 
five,  I  maintain  what  is  erroneous ;  but  then  my  meaning  is  as 
clearly  understood,  as  if  I  said  that  two  and  two  make  four.  Tou 
would,  therefore,  be  excusable,  had  you  merely  advocated  false 
principles,  for  the  greatest  writers  have  done  so  before  you ;  but 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  possible  to  excuse  a  writer,  whose 
language  is  as  unintelligible  as  his  principles  are  erroneous. 

I  believe,  however,  we  can  get  a  clue  to  this  mysterious  pas- 
sage from  die  sentence  with  which  it  commences,  Let  me  not^ 
however,  be  considered  as  thinking  that  the  subject  alone  consd- 
tutes  poedcal  excellency."  From  this  we  are  evidendy  to  con- 
clude, that  something  dse  must  co-operate  with  the  subject  before 
it  becomes  poetical,  and  this  something  we  imagine  we  discover^ 
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you  tmmediatcfly  idd,  Itie  execudon  16  to  be  taken  into 
rnislderation.^  Here  we  are  inclined  to  think  (hat  the  ixtcatUm 
It  that  something  which  is  tb  constitute  a  part  of  the  poetical  el- 
cdlency,  even  though  you  do  not  inform  us  into  what  kind  of 
consideration  it  is  to  be  taken.  And  we  are  warranted  in  think- 
ing so,  for  as  you  inform  us  that  the  subject  alone  does  not  con- 
stitute poetical  excellency,  and  as  there  must  therefore  be  some- 
thing else  to  co-opefrate  with  it,  and  as  there  Is  no  something  else 
mentioned  throughout  the  entire  of  your  answer  to  Lord  Byron 
bat  the  execution,  we  are  led  by  the  most  rigid  and  logical  pr(3^ 
eess  of  reasoning,  to  conclude,  that  the  execution  is  that  something 
which  co-operates  with  the  subject  in  constituting  poetical  excd- 
lency.  But  how  much  are  we  deceived  in  drawing  this  inference; 
for  when  you  come  to  explain  yourself,  you  coolly  turn  round  and 
tell  us,  that  the  subject  is  "  to  be  consiaered  respecting  the  poe- 
try," the  execution  respecting  « the  art  and  powers  of  the  poet.*' 
Now  though  there  is  certainly  no  meaning  in  saying  we  must 
consider  the  subject  respectmg  the  poetry,  &c.  as  a  thousand 
considerations  might  come  into  our  heads  relative  to.  f hem,  wfaidi 
nevet  entered  into  yours,  and  with  which,  consequently,  it  was 
not  y6ur  intention  to  trouble  us,  yet  we  can  easily  perceive  from 
Ae  context,  that  you  mean  to  say,  the  poetry  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  subject,  and  the  execution  to  the  art  and  pow^s  of  the  poet. 
No  person  can  donbt,  for  a  moment,  that  this  is  your  meaning, 
and  I  dare  say  you  will  not  deny  it  yourself ;  but  then.  If  the 
poetry  be  ascribed  to  the  subject  alone,  does  it  not  flatly  contra- 
dict the  inference  which  we  Were  led  to  make  from  your  first  and 
Second  propositions,  namely,  that  die  subject  alone  does  not  con- 
stitute poetical  excellency,  and  that  the  execution  was  to  be  tak^ 
into  consideration  ?  From  these  proposirions,  we  were  justified  in 
concluding,  that  the  execution  was  what  made  up  that  part  of 
the  poetical  excellency"  which  the  "  subject  alone  did  not 
constitute  but  here  we  are  told,  that  we  mnst  ascribe  the  «  poe- 
try" to  the  subject,"  and  the  "  execution  to  the  art  and  powers 
of  the  poet."  If  so,  then,  the  execution  comes  in  for  no  part 
of  that  poetical  excellency  which  we  were  told  ^<the  subject 
alone  did  not  constitute ;"  and  though  it  does  not  cbnstitute  it, 
yet  the  entire  of  the  poetry  is  here  ascribed  to  it  5  and  the  only 
consideration  into  which  the  execution  is  to  be  taken,  appears  to  be, 
that  we  must  ascribe  it  to  the  art  and  powers  of  the  poet.  "What- 
ever is  poetical,  therefore,  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  is  to  ht  ascribed 
to  the  subject*  and  not  to  Milton  :  it  is  the  execution  alone  for 
which  he  can  be  allowed  any  credit.  But  who  can  avoid  being  sick  of 
this  confusion  of  subjecJt,  execution,  poetry,  poetical  eJtcellency, 
and  art  and  powers  of  the  poet  ?"  Who  can  avoid  simifing, 
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you  condescend  to  admit  that  you  do  not  think  «die  subjuct 
done  constitutes  poetical  excellency)"  though  you  immediately 
^tenvrards  ascribe  die  entire  to  it  ?  Does  it  require  a  moment's 
reflection  to  perceive,  that  the  entire  of  the  poetical  excellency  of 
the  Iliad,  the  ^£neid,  and  the  Paradise  Lost,  mu$t  be  entirely  at^ 
tributed  to  their  illustrious  authors,  and  to  that  poetical  genius 
with  which  they  were  endowed  by  nature  ?  If  you  were  to  at- 
tempt  an  heroic  poem  on  a  subject  similar  to  either  of  the^e,  I 
doubt  whether  you  would  not  soon  perceive,  th^t  the  poetical 
excellency**  would  depend  more  on  yourself  than  on  your  subject. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  verging  on  idiotism  to  ascribe  any  part  of  the 
excellency  of  a  poem  to  the  subject  \  for  if  such  a  poem  as  the  Iliad 
had  been  attempted  by  Pascal,  Locke,  Longuerie,  or  Bayle,  they 
would  have  produced  Iliads,  which,  so  far  from  possessing  any 
"  poetical  excellency,"  would  be  l6oked  upon  by  the  critics  either 
as  a  stiff  and  affected  kind  of  prose,  or,  at  best,  as  a  wretched  spe- 
cies of  prosaic  versification.  Tou  must  acknowledge,  however, 
t&at  if  the  powers  of  a  Locke,  a  Newton,  or  of  the  most  learned 
and  profound  writers,  cannot  render  such  a  subject  as  the  Iliad 
poetical,  the  poetical  excellency  must  be  in  the  execut|pn  alont, 
and  not  in  the  subject  \  for  if  any  subject  were  ppetical,  none 
could  be  more  so  than  that  of  the  Iliad,  judging  of  a  poejtical  sub- 
ject according  to  your  own  theory.  It  is  therefore  to  the  poetical 
mind,  and  not  to  the  subject,  that  we  must  tefer  the  entire  of  the 
poetical  excellency.   He  who  said, 

Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit, 

wa$  a  much  better  judge  of  the  nature  of  poetry  than  you  appear 
to  be ;  for  he  who  is  not  bom  ^  poet,  or  whose  genius  is  averse 
to  it,  will  never  attain  to  poetical  excellency,  whatever  be  the  sub- 
ject he  treats,  or  however  studious  he  may  be  of  drawing  all  his 
images  from  nature  alone. 

It  i$  not  the  subject  therefore,  or  the  iqiages  introduced  hj  the 
ppet,  that  constitute  poetical  excellency,  or  even  the  smallest  mgre- 
4ient  m  it.  All  depends,  as  I  have  ahready  observed,  on  the  associa* 
tions  created  by  the  poet,  that  is,  on  the  art  with  which  he  connects 
his  images,  and  the  ideas  that  naturally  arise  from  the  nature  of  this 
coonexion.   When  Gray  represents  the  eagle 

'  Sailing  with  supreme  dominipn 
Through  the  azure  deep  of  air ; 

would  you  think  it  more  poetical  to  say,  flying  with  supreme 
dominion,  than  sailing  ?  If  your  theory  be  bf  any  value,  the 
term  «  flying"  would  certainly  be  iftore  poetical  than  that  of  sail- 
wg>''  as  it  expresses  the  natural  action  of  a  natural  being,  and. 
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consequently,  this  natural  manner  of  moving  through  the  sur,  and 
^e  term  which  expresses  it,  ought  td  be  more  poetical,  because  it 
is  a  natural  image,  than  the  image  conve^red  by  sailing,  which  is 
a  term  taken  from  art.  If,  then,  you  acknowledge  that  «  saiUng^ 
is  more  poetical  than  "  flying  with  supreme  dominion,*'  what  be- 
comes of  your  invariable  principles  Is  not  this  an  exception 
to  themi  and  have  we  not  here  an  image  taken  from  art  more 
poetical  than  an  image  taken  from  nature  ?  How  then  is  the  poet , 
to  determine,  according  to  you,  when  two  images  present  them- 
selves to  him,  one  from  nature,  and  the  other  from  art  ?  Is  he 
invariably  to  prefer  the  image  from  nature  ?  if  so,  we  should  cor- 
rect these  two  lines  of  Gray,  by  reading  flying  for  sailing.  But  if 
there  be  cases  in  which  the  image  irom  art  ought  to  be  preferred^ 
your  poetical  principles  are  consequently  not  invariable.  You 
should  therefore  favor  us  with  one  other  principle  to  direct  us, 
when  the  natural  image  ought  to  be  rejected,  and  the  image  from 
art  preferred.  Such  a  principle  must  be  unavoidably  added  to 
those  which  you  have  already  laid  down,  before  the  poet  can 
properly  avail  himself  of  your  "  invariable  principles  for  though 
diis  new  principle  will  unfortunately  prove  the  old  ones  not  to  be 
invariable;  yet,  without  its  presiding  irifluenpe,  we  can  never 
know  when  the  image  from  art  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  image 
from  nature;  and  we  must  in  all  cases  follow  the  invariable  prin- 
ciple that  prefers  die  latter. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  any  principle  tan  be  discovered  which 
could  enable  us  to  use  your  invariable  principles  with  proper  cau- 
tion, it  would  be,  never  to  use  images  taken  from  art  where  the 
natural  image  can  be  admitted  with  propriety.  Do  you  think 
your  invari^le  principles  sufficiently  guarded  by  this  restriction  ? 
If  not,  I  doubt  whether  you  can  discover  a  better  yourself,  and  I 
suspect,  you  would  have  originally  placed  it  among  your  prin- 
ciples," if  you  had  thought  of  it,  or  imagined  they  virould  be  so 
vulnerable  without  it.  But  I  fear,  your  invariable  principles  cauk 
not  stand,  even  supported  by  this  saving  prop.  Can  any  person 
suppose,  that  flying  is  not  as  properly,  that  it  is  not  even  more 
properly,  applied  to  a  bhrd  than  sailing  ?  yet,  though  the  applica- 
tion is  proper,  and  though  the  image  which  it  pictures  to  the 
mind  is  natural,  we  find  that  this  natural  image  is  infinitely  less 
poetical  than  the  image  taken  from  art.  The  eagle  «  sailing  with 
supreme  dominion,"  has  a  majesty  in  it  that  cannot  be  perceived 
in  the  eagle  flying.  But  what  does  this  majesty  arise  from  ?  Cer- 
tainly, neither  from  art  nor  nature,  usipg  the  term  in  your  sense  of 
it,  but  from  association.  There  is  a  majesty  in  the  motion  of  a 
ship  in  full  sail,  and  we  feel  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  perceiving  this 
majesty  transferred  to  an  object  placed  in  a  proud  and  elevated 
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i^ation,  ixrhere  it  ii  increased  by  its  association  with  svMihity. 
We  do  not  wait  to  examine  with  a  cold  and  calculating  hesitancy, 
whether  a  term  more  natural  and  appropriate  to  the  eagle  could 
be  found)  but  yield  at  once  to  the  elevated  emotion  produced  by 
the  united  ideas  of  sublimity  and  majesty.  The  poet  never  stipu- 
lates with  us  to  use  no  terms  or  epithets  but  what  are  rigidly  and 
philosophically  true.  We  know  his  object  is  to  please  rather  than 
to  instruct,  but,  if  possible,  to  unite  pleasure  with  instruction. 
When,  therefore,  he  selects  such  epithets  as  are  better  fitted  to 
elicit  pleasing  emotions,  than  to  exercise  our  understandings,  we 
yield  without  hesitation  to  their  seductive  influence,  never  regard- 
ing whether  they  were  taken  from  nature  or  from  art,  and  never 
inquiring  by  what  magic  they  produce  their  effect.  This  truth  is 
happily  expressed  by  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  Lectures  on  Poetry, 
where  his  subject  leads  him  to  treat  of  poetic  fiction,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish  it  from  delusive  representations  in  prose : 

In  poetry,  and  there  alone,  the  illusion  of  language  is  not 
deception.  When  either  the  pleader  misleads  us  into  false  sym- 
pathies, or  the  sophist  into  fanciful  theories,  there  is  no  conven- 
tion of  the  mind  with  their  falsifications ;  nor  wouM  the  wildest 
zealot  of  the  most  Utopian  school  of  phUospphy,  so  far  compro- 
mise the  dignity  of  his  own  understanding,  as  to  acknowledge  to 
himself  that  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  he  was  voluntarily  embracing 
an  error.  But  in  poetry  we  are  transported  to  enthusiasm,  with 
what,  as  to  literal  occurrence,  we  know  on  the  slightest  reflection 
to  be  a  dream.  Nor  does  the  retrospect  of  the  judgment  at  all 
prevent  us  from  rebuilding,  with  fresh  delight,  the  airy  edifice 
which  has  been  thus  disenchanted." 

Having  quoted  from  Mr.  Campbell,  I  shall  now  examine  the 
boast  which  you  make  relative  to  him,  in  your  Reply  to  Lord 
Byron :  "  Mr.  Campbell  declined,  at  least,  farther  contest — ^whe- 
ther because  he  would  not,  or  because  he  thought  he  could  not, 
is  of  no  consequence.  Tour  Lordship  implies  mat  he  would  not ; 
I  am  bold  to  say  he  could  not,  and  I  am  bolder  to  say  even  your 
Lordship  cannot." 

Whether  Mr.  Campbell  would  not  answer  you,  I  cannot  tell,  but 
that  he  could  answer  you,  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied;  for  his Lec- 
tures on  Poetry**  would  furnish  any  writer  with  sufficient  data  to  set 
your  theory  at  rest.  In  your  Letter  to  him,  jrou  have  kept  aloof 
from  an  observation  of  his  which  bore  heaviiest  on  your  theory. 
He  observes  in  his  Essay  on  English  Poetry,**  that  the  facuhy 
by  which  a  poet  luminously  describes  objects  of  art,  is  essentially 
tht  same  faculty  which  enables  hiin  to  be  a  faithful  describer  of 
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simple  mtuve."  If  assertion  be  tnie^  your  tfieory  ayaUi  bv| 
little^  as  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  excel  in  tne  one  species  as  in  the 
other }  if  it  be  not  true,  you  ought  to  have  disproved  it  in  yoHf 
Reply.  He  says,  that  artificial  objects  and  manners  are  of  so 
much  importance  in  fiction,  as  to  make  an  exquisite  description  of 
them  no  less  characteristic  of  genius,  than  the  description  of  wos* 
pie  physical  appearances." 

To  this  you  answer,  in  your  Observations  on  the  Poetical 
Character  of  Pope,  in  reply  to  Octavius  Gilchrist/'  that  Mr.  Camp^ 
bell  has  mistaken  your  theory.  "  Mr.  Campbell,"  you  say, 
judges  that  the  exquisite  description  of  artificial  objects  andman^ 
ners  is  not  less — (than  what  ?  not  less  poetical  than  exquisite 
descriptions  of  nature !  no  such  thing  — exquisite  descrip* 
TiONS  of  artificial  objects^  are  not  less  characteristic  of  gekjus 
than  the  description  of  simple  physical  appear^fices  //"  The  critie 
here  confines  himself  to  the^rs^  part  of  my  proposition*  Instead  of 
answering  this  part,  he  says,  the  exquisite  description''  of  works 
of  art,  is  not  less  characteristic  of  genius  than  descriptions  of  simple 
physical  appearances !  Doubtless !  but  one  half,  and  that  the 
most  essential,  of  my  proposition,  is  entirely  omitted,  and  theodier 
half  mistaken.  Why  not  take  the  plain  words  of  the  preposition^  ! 
and  answer  negatur  ?"  Why  confound  the  proposition  by  talk-  ] 
ing  of    characteristics  of  genius  ?" 

This,  Sir,"1s  your  defence  against  Mr.  Campbell's  stricture  <m 
your  theory.  Whether  you  would  not  or  could  not?*  defend  k 
Better,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  certain  I  am,  that  two 
propositions  were  never  defended  worse.  You  say,  Mr  Campbell 
has  mistaken  the  first  part  of  your  proposition ;  I  say  he  has  not} 
and  if  I  had  never  read  his  criticism,  I  could  easily  perceive  die 
impossibility  of  his  mistaking  the  first  part  of  a  proposition.  A 
proposition  makes  only  one  affirmation,  and  he  who  mistakes  tbia 
affirmation,  mistakes  Uie  entire  at  once.  He  cannot  mistake  what 
precedes  the  affirmationper  s^,  for  as  there  is  nothing  affirmed,  there 
IS  nothing  to  be  mistaken  in  it.  The  same  argument  holds  good 
with  regard  to  what  follows  the  affirmation ;  so  that  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  mistake  at  all  without  mistaking  the  entire. 

It^happens,  however,  that  the  substance  of  your  invariable 
principles"  are  contained  in  two  propositions,  a  circumstance 
which  you  might  the  more  easily  recollect,  as  you  dignify  the  se* 
eond  with  the  ritle  of  consecutive^  because,  as  you  eloquently  ex- 
plain it,  it  follows,  and  does  not  go  before."  Neither  of  these 
has  been  mistaken  by  Mr.  Campbell.  You  merely  wish  them  to 
be  mist^en  because  they  will  not  bear  to  be  understood;  they 
will  not  endure  the  light  of  invest^tion,  and  therefore  you  wottln 
wish  us  to  believe,  tnat  whenever  we  detect  their  absurdity,  it  if 
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images  drawn  from  art.  Tour  second  says,  that  natural  passions 
.  are  more  poetical  than  transient  manners.  On  the  latter  propo<^ 
sition,  Mr.  Campbell  has  indeed  touched  but  lightly ;  but  if  he 
lias  overturned  your  first  proposition,  to  what  purpose  do  you  cry 
out  that  he  has  omitted  the  other  ?  Why  are  you  so  anxious  of 
a  defeat,  that  you  cannot  rest  contented  with  having  one  of  your 
propositions  disproved  i  The  two  propositions  are  independent 
of  each  other,  and  if  one  of  them  fall,  it  cannot  be  held  up  by 
the  other.  When  Mr.  Campbell  says,  « that  exquisite  descrip- 
tions of  works  of  art  are  not  less  characteristic  of  genius  than 
descriptions  of  simple  physical  appearances,"  you  immediately  add, 
^  doubtless.^'  If  this  be  doubtless,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
but  your  first  proposition,  at  least,  is  frittered  to  shivers ;  and,  there- 
ibre,  instead  of  complaining,  you  should  be  thankful  that  he  has 
passed  over  your  second  pr<^>osition  almost  unnoticed,  as  you 
might  have  every  reason  to  apprehend  it  would  meet  a  similar  fate* 
You  defend  your  first  proposition  against  Mr.  Campbell,  not  by 
denying  the  truth  of  what  he  asserts,  for  this  you  admit  in  the 
most  unqualified  manner ;  but  by  adding  that  with  all  its  truths 
it  is  no  answer  to  your  proposition  at  all,  that  it  confounds  it  by 
talking  of  characteristics  of  genius.^'  If,  however,  you  reiect 
for  a  moment,  you  will  p^ceive  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  not  mis- 
taken or  confounded  your  proposition  by  talking  of  characterise 
tics  genius.*'  The  object  of  your  proposition  was,  to  lay  down 
an  invariable  principle,'^  which  might  serve  as  a  test  of  poe- 
tical excellency  and  poetical  pre-eminence and  it  was  by  this 
test  that  you  degraded  Pope  from  the  rank  which  he  held  among 
the  English  poets.  Your  preposition  was  not  intended  to  stand 
per  se,  as  an  idle  principle  that  was  applicable  to  no  literary  puf«f 
pose.  The  consequence  to  be  deduced  from  it  was  obvious,  and 
you  have  taken  care  to  deduce  it  yourself  by  adding,  if  tjiis,''  i.e» 
your  poetical  criterion,  be  admitted,  tne  rule  by  which  we 
would  estimate  Pope's  general  poetical  charact^  would  be  ob- 
vious." Whether  this  be  obvious  or  not,  it  is  as  obvious  as 
Ugbt  of  heaven,  that  this  inference  wbi^  ypu  have  drawn  fyoit^ 
wbsLt  you  call  your  «  mistaken"  proposition,  renders  it  a  ^  rule 
by  which  we  should  estimate  poetical  eharacter*"  For  if  it 
be  zfphczhle  to  Pope's  poetical  character,  it  must  be  equally 
80  to  that  of  all  other  poets,  and  consequ^ly  if  Kt  be  a  crite- 
rion ol  « poetical  pre-eminence,^  as  you  el^where  express  kf 
it  must  be  equally  a  criterion  of  poetical  g^niujB,  which  Mr.  Camp* 


nustakuig  your  propositioui  you  must  then  ma^itinn,  that  thoi^h 
it  is  appUcafole  to   Pope's  poetii^l  character  or  pre^min^n^"  as 
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m  poet,  it  i8  Hot  at  all  applicable  to  his  poetical  genius ;  and  if  iStnt 
be  your  doctrioe,  it  is  obvious  that  if  Pope's  poetical  genius 
should  rank  him  above  Homer  and  Milton,  it  was  still  pos- 
sible thi^t  in  point  of  poetical  pre-eminence**  he  might  not 
be  qualified  to  rank  with  the  veriest  poetaster.  Either  this  is  your 
doctrine,  or  Mr*  Campbell  has  not  mistaken  you  ;  but  if  it  bie,  I 
think  he  acted  right  in  sufiering  you  to  enjoy  m  quiet,  a  doctrine 
which  he  could  not  understand,  and  which  even  the  influence  of 
the  madding  hour**  would  never  mingle  with  the  associarions  of 
Ae  "  moon-struck  prophet." 

If  Mr.  Campbell  then  has  mistaken  your  theory  or  proposition, 
it  is  because  he  could  not  think  of  attributing  such  a  theory  to 
any  man  in  his  senses.  With  regard  to  his  omission  of  your  con- 
secutive proposition,  I  think  he  was  not  called  upon  to  disprove 
what  you  have  given  up  yourself,  even  if  he  had  known,  and  you 
acknowledge  yourself  he  did  not  know^  that  you  had  «  spoken  of 
passions  as  the  most  ebential  part  of  the  higher  order  of  poetry. 
I  say  that  you  have  given  up  this  proposition  yourself  in  favor  of 
Pope  5  and  if  so,  Mr.  Campbell  did  well  to  pass  it  by  unnoticed. 
Let  me  however  explain  myself  when  I  say  you  have  given  up 
this  proposition  in  favor  of  Pope. 

You  admit  in  your  "Vindication'*  against  the  "  Quarterly  Re- 
view,** that  passions  are  the  most  essential  part  of  the  highest 
order  of  poetry.*  If  then  it  appear  that  Pope  excelled  in  this 
»*  essential  part,**  he  does  not  come  within  the  limits  of  your  con- 
secutive proposition  in  which  the  principle  is  laid  down;  and  as 
Mr.  Campbdl  viewed  your  invariable  principles*'  only  as  they 
affected  the  poetical  character  of  Pope,  he  wisely  omitted  taking 
any  notice  of  it.  That  Pope  did  excel  in  this  essential  part  of 
the  highest  order  of  poetry,**  is  admitted  by  yourself ;  nor  do  you 
confine  yourself  to  the  mere  admission  of  his  excellence  in  the 
pathetic,  but  you  say,  that  he  was  never  equalled  in  it.  The 
proofs  of  this  admission  follow. 

The  passions  of  general  nature  you  distinguish  into  the  pathe- 
tic and  the  sublime.  To  the  pathetic  you  refer  Pope's  Eloisa  to 
Abelard,  and  tell  qs  that  "in this  poem, Pope  appears  on  the  hieh 
ground  of  the  poet  of  nature.  It  is  sufficient  that  nothing  of  &e 
kind  had  ever  been  produced  equal  to  it  for  pathos,  painting,  and 
melody.  When  this  transcendant  poem  is  compared  with  those 
which  will  bear  the  comparison,  1  shall  not  be  deemed  as  ^ving 
reluctant  praise  when  I  declare  my  conviction  of  its  being  infi* 
nitely  superior  to  every  thing  of  the  kind  ancient  or  modem.'*  Is 
not  this  admitting  as  clearly  and  as  forcibly  as  language  can  adfnit, 
that  Pope  has  far  excelled  all  poets  in  "  the  most  essential  part  ct 
the  highest  order  of  poetry  ?**  It  is  true  you  divide  this  part  into 
two  others^the  pathetic  and  the  sublime ;  but  as  they  are  the 
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two  branches  into  which  the  most  essential  part  of  the  highest 
order  of  poetr/'  divides  iteelf,  they  must  be  bo^  equally  poeti- 
cal, as  thev  both  proceed  from  the  same  source.  If  it  should  be 
disputed,  nowever,  whether  the  sublime  or  pathetic  requires  most 
poetic  genius  to  excel  in,  the  sufirages  6{  the  most  eminent  critics, 
and  I  believe,  the  suffrages  of  all  who  are  qualified  to  judge,  would 
confer  the  highest  merit  on  the  poet  who  excelled  in  the  pathetic. 
It  has  been  long  agreed  upon,  that  a  good  tragedy  is,  of  all  the 
performances  of  human  genius,  the  most  difficult  to  be  accom- 
plished. Indeed,  it  requires  little  reflection  to  perceive,  that  he 
who  excels  in  the  pathetic,  is  qualified  to  excel  in  whatever  con- 
nects itself  with  the  passions,  and  consequently,  in  the  sublime } 
because  he  must  be  profoundly  acquainted  with  every  thing  ca- 
pable of  affecting  the  human  heart.  And  as  you  acknowledge 
passions  to  be  the  most  essential  part  of  the  highest  order  of  poe- 
try, the  pathetic  must  surely  be  the  most  essential  part  of  the  pas- 
sioas,  and  therefore,  the  most  essential  part  of  the  highest  order  of 
poetry.  If  then  no  writer  has  ever  come  up  to  Pope  in  the  pa- 
thetic, and  if  the  pathetic  belong,  according  to  your  own  admission, 
to  the  highest  order  of  poetry,*'  how  sadly  must  you  have  forgot 
yourself,  in  aiming  to  degrade  a  poet  whom  you  had  yourself  placed 
highest  among  the  high,  to  an  inferior  order  of  poets !  and  how  un- 
necessarily would  Mr.  Campbell  have  noticed  your  consecutive  pro- 
position, or  defended  Pope  against  the  degradation  which  it  fixes 
on  poets  who  do  not  excel  in  what  you  call  the  most  essential  part 
of  the  highest  order  of  poetry,"  when  you  admit  yourself  that  no  poet 
has  ever  equalled  him  in  this  essential  part,  and  that  in  his  Eloisa 
to  Abelard  he  "  appears  on  the  high  ground  of  the  poet  of  nature 
I  regret  that  after  such  an  admission,  you  should  ever  think  of  re^ 
moving  him  from  this  high  ground,  to  take  his  station  on  a  lower. 
And  I  must  confess  I  cannot  suppress  my  indignation  when  I  after- 
wards hear  you  condescending  to  acknowledjge,  that  « there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  Pope  more  ignorant  of  the  general  feelingt 
of  nature  than  others.^  You  think  then  that  Pope  is  sufficiently 
honored  by  admitting  that  he  is  <<.not  more  ignorant  of  the  ge- 
neral feelings  of  nature  than  others."  Is  this  doing  justice  to  a 
poet  whom  you  have  acknowledged  to  excel  all  ¥nriters  ancient 
and  modern  in  the  pathetic,  which  is  the  very  toul  and  essence  of 
those  general  internal  feelings"  of  which  you  had  not  sufficient 
reason  to  pronounce  him  ignorant  ?  But  though  you  had  not  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  pronouncing  him  more  ignorant,  you  had  surely 
very  sufficient  reasons  for  pronouncing  him  less  ignorant  of  those 
feelings  than  all  others,  if  your  own  admissions  in  his  favor  were 
just.  ,  Tou  are  careful  however  to  insinuate,  that  though  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  bj/a  more  ignorant  than  othersi  there  is  not 
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bovi^er  any  reofton  fiw  giqppositig  qcniti9r;»  ;i$  ^^venwl 
estimate  what  be  has  ione^  not  what  he  m^ht  ham  done,'*  He 
has  done  nothbg  then  it  seems  to  redeem  him  from  the  siispicicm 
of  being  <^more  ignorant  of  the  general  internal  feelings  of  nature 
than  o&ers/*  I  fear  the  world  will  pever  be  brought  to  belie?e 
that  these  insinuations  of  possible  ignorance,  can  be  reconciled 
with  poetic  justice,  particularly  coming  from  a  critic  who  admits, 
that  ^  no  one  has  touched  the  chords  of  the  pathetic  sp  tenderly, 
^  pathetically^  and  so  melodiously/' 

Mr.  Campbell  has  quoted  some  of  the  sublimest  and  most  geihr 
erally  admired  passages  in  poetry,  in  which  the  images  are  taken 
from  art.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  quote  them  her^^  because 
you  will  decompound  and  analyse  them  as  a  chenalst  would  the 
mgredient  parts  of  which  a  substance  is  composed,  and  thus  trace 
them,  by  a  chemical  process,  to  nature  \  but  you  will  soon  per* 
ceive,  that  all  images  drawn  from,  and  all  associations  connected 
with,  or  suggested  by,  the  productions  of  art,  must  be  referred 
to  the  works  of  art  alone,  and  not  to  nature.  I  will,  thereforei 
proceed  to  take  a  short  view  of  your  Reply  to  Lord  Byron,  where 
this  truth  will  .be  more  fully  explained. 

Though  it  is  obyious,  from  what  I  have  already  advanced,  that 
your  "  invariable  principles  of  poetry"  have  originated  either  from 
a  mistaken  view  of  its  proper  nature  and  character,  or  from  an 
affectation  of  adopting  the  tone  and  fashion  of  the  timeSy  you  will 
not  take  it  amiss,  that  I  shpuld  give  a  specimen  of  the  ipode  <^ 
reasoning  which  you  have  adopted  in  your  Reply  to  Lord  Byron, 
the  sopmstry  of  your  manner,  the  fallacy  of  your  conclusipns,  tbe 
ambiguity  of  your  expressions,  and  the  oppositions  of  meaning 
that  characterise  your  assertions.  I  would  not  insinuate,  that 
your  sophistry^  or  ambiguity,  is  always  intentional ;  but  the  in^ 
terests  of  truth  are  equally  endangered,  whether  they  result  from 
intentbn  or  a  less  intellectual  cause.  His  liordship  f:ommepce^ 
bis  pbseryations  as  foUowe : — 

"Mr.  Bowles  asserts,  that  Campbell's  ship  of  the  line  derives 
all  its  poetry,  not  from  <  art^  but  from  *  nature*  *Take  away  the 
waves,  the'  winds,  the  sun,  &c.  &c.,  one  will  become  a  stripe  of 
blue  bunting,  and  the  other  a  piece  of  coarse  canvass  on  three  tJl 
poles.*  Very  true ;  take  away  the  *  waves,'  <  the  winds,'  and  there 
will  be  no  smp  at  all,  not  only  for  poetical,  but  for  any  other  pur- 
pose ;  and  take  away  the  sun,  and  we  must  read  Mr.  Bowles's 
pamphlet  by  candleJighfc  But  the  poetry  of  the  ship  does  not 
depend  on  the  waves,  &c.  \  on  the  contrary,  the  <  ship  of  the 
Kne*  confers  its  own  poetry  upon  the  waters,  and  heightens  theirs 
Take  away  the  «  ship  of  the  line,*  « swinging  round*  the  *  cahn 
water,*  and  the  calm  water  becomes  a  some^iriiat  monotonous 
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txy  look  at^  ptnieiilttl|r  if  not  transparendy  clear,  witiiefts  the 
thousands  who  pass  by  without  looking  on  it  at  alL  What  was  h 
that  attracted  the  thousands  to  the  launch  ?  They  might  have  seen 
the  poetical  •  calm  water*  at  Wapping,  or  in  the  *  London  Dock/ 
or  in  the  Paddington  Canal,  or  in  a  horse  pond,  or  in  a  slop-basin, 
or  m  any  other  vase ;  thev  might  hear  the  poetical  *  winds'  howl- 
ing through  the  chinks  of  a  pig-sty,  or  the  garret-window  ;  they 
might  have  seen  the  « sun'  shining  on  a  footman's  livery,  or  on 
a  brass  warming-pan  j  but  could  me  <  calm  water,'  or  the  *  wind/ 
or  the  *  sun,'  make  all,  or  any,  of  these  <  poetical  ?'  I  think  not. 
Mr.  Bowles  admits  the  ship  to  be  poetical,  but  only  from  these 
accessaries :  now  if  they  confer  poetry  so  as  to  make  one  thing 
poetical,  they  would  make  other  things  poetical ;  the  more  so,  as 
Mr.  Bowles  calls  a  <  ship  of  the  line'  without  them,  diat  is  to 
say,  its  <  inasts,  and  sails,  and  streamers,'  <  blue  bunting,  and 
coarse  canvaiss,  and  tall  poles.'  So  they  are  $  and  porcelain  is  clay, 
and  man  is  dust,  and  flesh  is  grass,  and  yet  the  two  latter,  at  leas^ 
are  the  subject  of  much  poetry." 

This  is  the  criticism  of  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  it 
appears  to  me  conclusive  and  unanswerable.  But  as  you  have 
attempted  to  answer  it,  I  will  at  once  state  and  examine  the  sub- 
stance of  your  reply.   It  is  as  follows 

<<Mr.  Bowles  said,  and  says,  'that  poetical  beauty  in  a  ship  de- 
pends not  on  art,  but  nature."  All  its  poetry,  he  instantly  admits, 
it  does  not  derive  from  nature  $  but  its  poeticd  beauty  depends  upoh 
nature :  for  the  sails  wofild  not  swell,  the  streamers  would  not 
Sow,  the  motion  Would  cease; — its  life,  which  Mr.  Campbell 
^eaks  of,  would  be  extinct.'* 

Here,  Sir,  I  am,  as  usual,  at  a  loss  to  discover  your  meaning. 
I  have  given  every  attention  to  this  passage,  and  cannot  discover 
the  distinction  which  you  wish  to  «ake  between  « poetry"  and 
•* poetical  beauty."   Yon  admit,  that  the  ship  "does  not  d^rivfe 


thit  « its  poetical  beauty  depends  upon  nature."  Poetry,  then, 
and  poetical  beauty  are  di£Ferent,  One  depending  ixpm  nature,  the 
other  partly  upon  nature  and  partly  upon  something  else.  Here  I 
»ti^  acknowledge  you  have  a  decided  advantage  over  all  who  dar^ 
attempt  to  confute  this  vindication  of  ydur  principles  \  for  till  we 
can  first  distii^ish  between  "poefiy*  and  «|)oetical  beauty," 
can  never  prove  you  to  be  in  error,  simply  because  we  do  not 
"Miderstand  what  you  mean  j  and,not  uttdewtanding  it,  who  wouM 
presume  to  suppose,  that  you  did  not  understand  it  yourself,  and 
that  tlie  meaning  you  attached  to  it  Was  not  as  logical  and  ^ftcltt*- 

and  as  demonstratively  prov^id  in  your  own  imaginatkm, 
«»y  proposition  in  Euclid;  I  cannot,  however,  help  tlunking,  that 


maintain,  with  the  same  breath. 
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when  you  commenced  your  Reply  to  Lord*  Byron  in  this  strain 
of  desperate  obscurity,  you  were  so  perplexed  and  confused,  that 
you 

-    .gnawed  your  pen,  then  dasb'd  it  on  the  eround. 
Sinking  from  thought  to  thought,  a  vast  profound, 
Fluirged  for  your  sense,  but  found  no  better  there ; 
Yet  wrote,  and  fiotu^er'd  oa,  in  mere  despair. 

'  Perhaps  you  may  retort,  however,  upon  me,  and,  through  me,  on 
all  who  have  hitherto  objected  to  your  invariable  principles,  should 
I  acknowledge  the  impossibility  of  disproving  your  defence  from 
its  impenetrable  obscurity,  and  cry  out 

O  Cara !  Cara !  silence  all  that  train : 
Joy  to  great  Chaos !  let  division  reign. 

If  you  should  be  so  disposed,  you  may  enjoy,  in  peace,  a  triumph 
which  you  owe,  not  to  your  knowledge,  but  to  your  ignorance,  of 
the  subject  in  which  you  were  engaged.  To  give  you,  however, 
as  little  room  for  exultation  as  possible,  I  will  endeavour  to 
squeeze  out  of  this  passage  all  the  meaning  which  can  possibly  be 
extracted  from  it. 

You  tell  us,  then,  that  all  the  poetry"  of  the  ship  is  not  de- 
rived from  nature ;  but  that  its  poetical  beauty"  is  derived  from 
that  source  alone.  Now,  as  you  always  complain  of  not  bang  un- 
derstood, and  as  every  new  defence  of  yours  presents  your  mean- 
ing in  a  different  shape,  I  must  observe,  that  by  its  poetical 
beauty**  you  either  mean,  all  its  poetical  beauty,  or  you  mean  no- 
thing \  for  if  you  only  mean  a  part  of  its  poetical  beauty,  the 
sense  will  run  thus  :  All  its  poetry  it  does  not  derive  from  nature^ 
but  a  part  of  its  poetical  beauty  does  depend  upon  nature.  If 
this  be  the  sense,  I  reply  again,  it  is  no  sense,  or  nonsense ;  for 
as  the  conjunction  but  is  introduced  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  preceding  and  subsequent  propositions,  the  sentence  can  have 
no  meaning,  if  such  a  distinction  does  not  exist.  That  it  does  not 
exist  is  obvious  ^  for  to  say  that  it  does  not  derive  all  its  poetrj 
from  nature,  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  it  derives  a  part  of  it  from 
nature.  If,  then,  it  derives  a  part  of  its  poetry  and  a  part  of  its  poe- 
tical beauty  from  nature,  there  can  be  no  distinction  intended,  and 
the  word  but  can  have  no  meaning,  as  it  is  nonsense  to  say  it  de- 
rives a  part  of  its  poetry  from  nsiture,  but  it  derives  a  part  of  its  poe- 
tical beauty  from  nature.  It  is,  then,  demonstratively  certain,  that  by 

its  poetical  beauty**  you  mean  aZ/  its  poetical  beauty,  or  you  mean 
nothing ;  and  if  you  mean  nothing,  it  is  unnecessary  to  contend 
with  you.  If,  then,  you  mean  any  thing,  you  mean,  that  all  the 
poetical  beauty  of  die  ship  depends  upon  nature,  but  that  aU  its 
poetry  does  not;  and,  consequently^  you  admit  that  poetry  aod 
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poetical  beauty  are  di&rent.  But  as  poetical  beauty  meant  only 
the  beauty  of  poetry,  it  equally  follows  that  there  may  be  poetry 
without  any  beauty.  If  there  be  so,  it  can  only  be  such  poetry 
as  suits  your  invariable  principles and  I  doubt  whether  you 
will  find  many  to  admire  principles  of  poetry  that  require  no 
poetical  beauty.  Horace  denies  there  can  be  any  thing  like  poeti- 
cal mediocrity — 

 Mediocribus  esse  poetis. 

Nod  Dii,  non  homines,  non  concessere  columns. 

And  with  this  judgment  of  Horacei  all  writers  and  critics  hare 
unanimously  agreed.  If  you  object  to  the  universal  authority  of 
all  writers,  it  is  needless  to  contend  with  you  on  the  subject}  but 
if  you  admit  this  authority,  you  must  equallj  admit,  that  you  have 
eraded  the  force  of  Lord  Byron's  criticism,  oy  afiecting  ta  draw  a 
line  of  distinction,  where  there  was  no  distinction  in  nature. 

Again,  if  all  the  poetical  beauty  of  the  ship  depends  upon  na- 
ture, at  least  you  will  allow,  that  the  ship  is  the  subject  of  tins 
poetical  beauty,  and,  therefore,  all  the  poetical  beauty  of  the  sub- 
ject depends  upon  nature.  How,  then,  will  you  reconcile  thb 
with  what  you  have  advanced  in  the  conunencement  of  your 
invariable  principles,''  where  you  say,  «  Let  me  not,  however, 
be  considered  as  thinking,  that  the  subject  alone  constitutes  poeti- 
cal excellency :  the  execution  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the 
same  time  V  If,  then,  the  execution  be  as  necessary  as  the  subjects 
I  to  constitute  poetical  excellency,  how  can  you  reply  to  Lord  Byron, 
that  all  the  poetical  beauty  of  me  ship  depends  upon  nature  ?  If  it 
does  so  depend,  the  execurion  goes  for  nothing,  as  nature  renders 
the  subject  poetically  beautiful  without  it.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
your  theory  falls  of  itself,  and  that  your  principles  are  not  only  at 
variance,  but  absolute  negations  of  each  other  ^  and  it  is  equally 
evident,  that  you  wish  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  execution  at 
all  if  you  can  help  it ;  and  that  though  you  have  once  vouchsafed 
to  take  it  into  consideration,  you  are  determined  to  consider  it  as 
little,  and  to  keep  it  out  of  sight  as  much,  as  you  possibly  can. 
Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  favorable  to  the  empire  of  dulness 
than  to  propagate  an  opinion,  that  poetry  derives  none  of  its 
poetical  beauty  from  the  execution  or  skill  of  the  poet,  and  that  it 
is  the  nature  of  the  subject  that  determines  all.  If  this  doctrine 
were  once  established,  every  dunce  could  rival  Homer  and  Milton^ 
by  adopting  one  or  otiier  of  your  poetical  subjects  where  all  the 
images  and  passions  would  be  taken  from  nature ;  for  as  all  the 
poetical  beauty  of  the  subject  would  depend  upon  nature,  and  not 
upon  them,  it  would  matter  littie  what  poverty  of  genius  they  be- 
trayed in  the  execution. 
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Yon  admitted,  dien^  in  youf  Ob^emtions  on  tke  Poedcat  Cha* 
taeter  of  Pope,  that  the  subject  alone  does  not  constitute  poedcal 
ejtcellency  j^'but  in  your  Reply  to  Lord  Byton,  you  turn  round)  and 
maintain  that^  it  does*  But  you  ate  not  satisfied  mth  denying, 
in  your  Reply,  what  yoii  had  admitted  in  your  Observations;  but 
you  admit  in  the  very  same  sentence  of  your  Reply  what  you  had 
denied  in  yoilr  Observations.  In  your  Reply  you  admit,  die 
ship  "  does  not  derive  all  it^  poetry  from  nature,"  by  which  you 
would  insinuate,  that  it  derives  part  of  it  from  the  execution  \  but 
in  your' Observations,  as  stated  in  page  6,  you  say,  that  the  sub- 
ject is  to  be  considered  respecting  die  poetry,  and  the  execution 
respecting  the  art  and  powers  of  the  poet;**  that  is,  that  the  poetry 
is  to  be  attributed  to  me  subject  alone,  and  not  to  the  execution. 
If  then  the  poetry  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  subject  alone,  must  not 
the  poetry  of  the  ship  be  ascribed  to  the  ship  alone  ?  and  yet  you 
evade  the  force  of  Lord  Byron's  criticism,  by  seeming  to  admit, 
that  the  ship  derives  a  part  of  its  poetry  from  the  execution ;  a 
position  which  you  had  already  denied  when  you  attributed  all  the 
poetry  to  the  subject  alone,  and  no  part  of  it  to  the  execution. 

But  how  do  yon  attempt  to  show  that  the  poetical  beauty  of  the 
ship  depends  upon  nature  ?  By  an  argument  indeed  worthy  of  a 
desperate  cause !  <^  Its  poetical  beauty,*'  you  say,  "  depends  upon 
nature,  for  the  sails  would  not  swell,  the  streamers  would  not 
flow,  tlie  motion  would  cease,  its  life,  which  Mr*  Campbell  speaks 
of,  would  be  ejctinct."  This  argument  is  like  one  of  the  quibbles 
of  the  ancient  schoolmen  :  in  ite  nature  it  is  the  same,  and  differs 
from  them  only  in  not  possessing  that  subtlety  and  ingenuity 
which  characterised  theirs.  It  is  indeed  in  Mr.  Bowles's  worst 
style  of  reasoning,  and  proves  him  reduced  to  a  shift.  Tou  did 
not  perceive,  that  if  the  ship  derives  all  its  poetical  beauty  from 
nature,  because,  without  nature,  the  sails  would  not  swell,  the 
streamers  would  not  flow,  &c.  the  ship  itself  must  necessarily  be 
the  work  of  nature,  and  not  of  art.  This  can  be  proved  in  a  mo- 
ment by  your  own  mode  of  reasoning,  the  great  virtue  of  wludi 
would  be  universally  acknowledged,  were  it  universally  known, 
that  it  can  prove  the  works  of  art  to  be  mere  productions  of  na- 
ture. That  the  ship  is  the  work  of  nature,  according  to  your 
mode  of  reasoning,  must  appear  evident ;  for  if  nature  did  not  pro- 
duce woody  and  all  the  original  materials  of  which  a  ship  is  built — 
if  the  mind  of  man,  which  is  the  work  of  nature,  did  not  discover 
the  means  of  preparing  these  materials^ — if  it  did  not  devise  and 
frame  the  instruments  by  which  they  were  fashioned  and  framed 
into  a  ship,  such  a  thing  as  a  ship  would  never  have  existed.  A 
ship,  then,  is  the  work  of  nature ;  and  yet  you  yourself  acknow- 
ledge it  to  be  the  work  of  art.   According  to  your  argument, 
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however,  it  cannot  be ;  and  therefore  you  must  abandon  the  pro- 
position which  you  deduced  from  it,  namely,  that  the  poetical 
beauty  of  the  ship  depends  upon  nature  or  otherwise  contradict 
yourself,  when  you  admitted  the  ship  to  be  the  work  of  art,  by 
maintaining  now  that  a  ship  is  not  the  work  of  art,  but  of  nature. 

To  grant,  however,  all  that  can  rationally  be  conceded  to  you, 
I  willingly  admit,  that  a  ship  is  originally  the  work  of  nature, 
that  all  things  are  originally  the  works  of  nature,  or,  at  least,  all 
things  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  take  cognisance,  « that  the  sails 

I  would  not  swell,  the  streamers  would  not  flow,  the  motion  would 
cease,"  without  the  agency  of  nature ;  but,  with  all  these  conces- 
sions, your  argument  goes  for  nothing.  The  use  of  words  is  to 
express  such  simple  or  compound  ideas  as  men  have  agreed  to 
attach  to  them,  not  such  ideas  as  are  philosophically  true.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  manj  words  that  express  ideas  which  are  only 
the  creatures  of  our  own  minds,  and  which  have  no  foundation 
,  in  the  true  and  proper  nature  of  things.  Extraordinary  is  a  word 
which  we  use  to  express  the  emotion  felt  at  the  presence  of  some- 
thing unaccountable.  From  our  ignorance  of  its  cause,  we  feel  as 
if  it  were  produced  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature — as  if  it  were 
a  monster  in  the  creation.  But  this  emotion  is  founded  in  delu- 
sion ;  for  there  can  be  no  efiect  without  an  adequate  cause  to 
produce  it ;  and  the  moment  we  are  made  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  cause,  we  perceive  there  is  nothing  in  it  extraordinarv. 
But  though  there  is  nothing  extraordinary,  vet  the  term  is  properly 
used,  because  it.expresses  an  idea  which,  though  founded  in  de- 
lusion, has  its  existence  in  the  mind.  To  every  word  we  should^ 
therefore,  attach  that  rigid  and  exact  association  of  ideas  whicn 
it  suggests  to  the  minds  of  men  in  general,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  association  of  ideas  which  men,  in  general,  have  covenanted 
to  attach  to  it.  When  a  ship,  therefore,  is  said  to  be  a  work  of 
art,  we  only  mean  to  say,  that  it  is  the  work  of  man.  It  is  true 
that  man  could  never  nave  made  a  ship  unless  nature  had  fur- 
nislied  him  with  the  materials ;  but  this  is  a  consideration  which 

t  the  mind  does  not  include  in  its  idea  of  a  ship  ;  and,  therefore^ 
though  it  be  a  truth,  it  is  a  truth  that  has  no  concern  with  the  idea 
that  mankind  have  agreed  to  attach  to  the  term.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  absurd  to  say  that  a  ship  is  the  work  of  naturq,  because 
the  idea  we  attach  to  it  is  limited  to  the  notion  of  its  being  the 
Work  of  man,  the  creations  of  whose  genius  we  call  works  of  art. 
Whatever  ideas,  then,  are  immediately  suggested  to  us  by  a  ship, 
are  the  ideas  that  properly  belong  to  it,  and  we  must  never 
trace  them  beyond  the  ship,  the  very  name  of  which  is  the  sole 
cause  of  suggesting^  the  ideasi.  As  a  ship,  therefore,  suggests  the 
idea  of  sails  swelling,  of  streamers  flowing,  as  well  as  the  ideas  of 
VOL.  XX.  Pam.  NO.  XL.         2  C 
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life  and  motion,  these  ideas  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  ship  alone, 
and  not  to  nature.  It  is  not  nature  that  suggests  them  to  the  mind, 
but  the  ship ;  though  it  is  nature  that  partly  produces  the  eflFect. 
The  mind,  however,  never  thinks  of  nature,  nor  of  the  remote 
causes  by  which  the  effects  are  produced.  It  looks  only  to  the  ob- 
ject which  immediately  suggested  or  awoke  the  ideas  themjselves. 
You  may  prove,  then,  tnat  it  is  nature  that  swells  the  sails,  that  makes 
the  streamers  flow,  that  gives  the  ship  life  and  motion  i  but  unless 
you  prove  that  it  is  nature  suggests  the  idea  of  swelling  sails, 
flowing  streamers,  &c.  you  employ  your  logic  to  little  purpose. 
Whatever  object  awakens  these  ideas  in  the  mind  is  the  object  to 
which  the  mind  attributes  them,  and  it  is  idle  to  look  for  their 
source  in  remote  causes,  of  which  mankind  never  think,  when  the 
ideas  are  present  to  their  mind. 

Besides,  you  should  reflect,  that  if  we  were  to  view  the  ques- 
tion, not  as  philologers  or  poets,  but  as  pure,  abstract  reasoners, 
who  trace  all  efl^ects  to  their  ultimate  causes,  (and  the  history  of 
literature  sufiiciently  proves  that  such  reasoners  have  been  always 
the  most  wretched  judges  of  poetry,)  even  in  this  case,  the  swell- 
ing of  the  .sails,  the  flowing  of  the  streamers,  the  life  and  mo- 
tion of  the  ship,  would  not  be  entirely  the  work  of  nature,  and 
if  not,  the  poetical  beauty  of  the  ship  could  not  entirely  de- 
pend upon  nature.  That  this  swelling  of  the  sails  and  flowing 
of  the  streamers  are  not  entirely  the  work  of  nature  is  obvious  ; 
for  the  sails  would  not  swell,  npr  would  the  streamers  flow,  if  the 
artist  had  not  accommodated  their  texture  and  pliancy  to  the  ac- 
tion and  elasticity  of  the  air ;  so  that,  even  viewing  the  question  in 
the  same  point  of  view  with  yourself,  the  swelling  of  the  sails, 
and  the  flowing  of  the  streamers,  are  as  much  owing  to  art  as  to 
nature;  and  if  so,  the  proposition  is  doubly  erroneous  which 
asserts  that  the  poetical  beauty  of  the  ship  depends  upon  nature 
alone. 

.You  will  perceive  that  I  have  here  used  poetical  beauty  in  the 
same  sense  with  yourself,  though  I  have  already  proved,  that  there 
is  no  poetical  beauty,  no  poetical  sublimity,  no  poetical  object  of 
any  description,  in  all  the  works  of  nature  or  of  art.  I  have, 
therefore,  granted  poetical  beauty  to  belong  to  a  ship,  merely  to 
confute  you,  even  on  that  imaginary  ground  on  which  you  have 
taken  your  station,  and  to  show,  that  if  the  beauty  of  a  ship  could 
be  called  poetical,  still  this  poetical  beauty  would  belong  to  art 
alone.  The  real  beauty  of  a  ship,  and  of  all  the  works  of  nature, 
is  merely  sensible  beauty;  Poetical  beauty  is  the  creature,  of  the 
mind  alone.  It  is  not  the  real  image  of  the  beautiful  object,  but 
such  an  image  of  it  as  the  poet  thinks  proper  to  represent.  And 
as  this  image  is  the  mere  oflTspring  of  mental  associations,  it  is  ob- 
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viotiSy  that  poetical  beautjr  is  to  be  traced  to  the  operations  of 
the  mind  alone,  selecting  from  sensible  and  intellectual  beng 
such  images  of  matter  and  affections  of  mind,  as  she  thinks  best 
qualified  to  elicit  such  mental  emotions  as  she  intends  to  excite. 

"Take  away  the  waves,  the  winds,"  says  Lord  Byron,  "and 
there  will  be  no  ship  at  all,  not  only  for  poetical,  but  for  any  other 
putpos^."  To  which  you  think  it  sufficient  to  reply,  "  then  its 
very  existence  depends  upon  them."  But  do  you  seriously  think 
this  reply  satisfactory,  or  can  you  possibly  have  any  doubt  of  what 
Lord  Byron  asserts — that  the  existence  of  the  ship  depends  upon 
"the  wind  and  waves  Who  would  ever  think  of  building  a 
ship  if  there  had  been  neither  wind  nor  waves  ?  So  far  from 
building  such  a  machine ;  the  very  idea  of  it  would  have  never 
suggested  itself  to  mankind. 

To  your  argument,  that  the  ship  owes  all  its  poetical  beauty  to 
the  sun,  wind,  and  waves.  Lord  Byron  replies — "  If  the  waves 
had  only  foam  upon  their  bosoms — it  the  winds  only  wafted  the 
sea- weed  to  the  shore — if  the  sun  shone  neither  upon  pyramids  not 
fleets,  nor  fortresses,  would  its  beams  be  equally  poetical?"  to 
which  you  triumphantly  reply -If  it  (the  sun)  shone  upon  none 


equally  a  stupendous  object  in  the  visible  creation,  per  se^  ab- 
stractedly, and  equally  sublime  }  "  and  it  would  be  poetical, 
equally  poetical,  whether  it  shone  on  pyramids  or  posts,  fortresses 
or  pig-sties,"  a  "  brass  warming  pan,  or  a  footman's  livery,  though 
neither  pig-sties  nor  posts  could  be  sublime  or  beautiful  with  or 
without  it." 

The  absurdity  of  this  defence  is  so  obvious,  that  I  doubt  whe- 
ther ic  is  worth  commenting  upon.  You  tell  us,  that  if  the  sun 
never  shone  upon  man,  « it  would  be  equally  a  stupendous  ob- 
ject, per  sey  abstractedly,  and  equally  sublime."  Pray,  Mr. 
Bowles,  if  the  sun  "  never  shone  upon  man  or  his  little  works," 
to  whom  would  it  be  sublime  or  stupendous  ?  To  man  it  could 
be  neither  one  nor  the  other,  if  it  never  shone  upon  him  ;  for  in 
this  case,  the  earth  ,  would  be  enveloped  in  darkness,  and  man 
never  attached  the  idea  of  sublimity  to  a  material  object  which 
he  never  perceived.  Neither  could  it  be  sublime  to  the  brute 
creation,  for,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  modes  and 
limits  of  their  perceptions,  the  idea  of  sublimity  is  an  idea  of 
■^hich  they  never  formed  any  conception.  It  could  not  be  sub- 
lime to  any  higher  order  of  being  than  man,  if  it  never  shone, 
because  it  is  its  resplendent  light  that  renders  it  sublime  ;  nor  can 
you  tell  whether,  with  all  its  splendor,  it  is  sublime  to  any  order 
of  being  but  man  himself.    The  sun,  for  ought  that  either  you 
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Of  I  knoW|  may  appear  like  a  dim  lamp,  compared  to  the  insuffer- 
able splendor,  magnitude,  and  magnificence  of  other  orbft ;  and 
if  so,  they  would  not  deem  it  either  stupendous  or  sublime. 
The  same  reasoning  which  led  you  to  suppose,  that  objects  have 
a  per  se,  or  abstract  poetical  beauty  in  themselves,  has  also  led 
you  to  suppose,  that  objects,  and  the  words  which  express  then), 
have  also  a  per  se  or  abstract  sublimity,  unconnected  with  the 
perceptions,  feelings,  emotbns,  passions,  and  sympathies  of  mao. 
Tou  do  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that  when  an  object  is  pronounced 
eublime,  this  sublimity  merely  expresses,  that  the  object  has  the 
quality  of  producing  a  certain  emotion  in  the  mind  of  man,  which 
he  expresses  by  the  term  sublime.  It  would,  however,  be  absurd 
to  suppose,  that  an  object  will  produce  the  same  emodon  in  other 
beings  that  it  produces  in  us  \  for  the  nature  of  every  emotion  is 
determined  by  the  mutual  rehtion  that  exists  between  the  natural 
sensibilities  of  the  percipient,  and  the  qualities  of  the  thing  per- 
ceived. Now,  as  the  natural  sensibilities  or  sensations  of  every 
being  vary  with  its  natural  organisation,  or  original  structure, 
and  as  this  original  structure  is  different  in  all  the  different  spe- 
cies of  animated  being,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  same  ob-  | 
ject  will  excite  different  sensations  in  all  the  different  classes  or 
tribes  of  animals  to  which*  it  is  presented,  and  consequently,  the 
emotion  to  which  we  attach  the  term  sublime,  will  not  be  the 
einotion  produced  in  any  other  being  but  ourselves,  because  no 
other  being  is  originally  constituted  like  man.  If  you  can  point 
out  any  other  being  similarly  constituted,  I  say  that  being  is  a  man, 
iti  the  strictest  sense  of  the  expression.  A  turkey-cock  will  fly  at 
a  person  who  wears  a  red  mantle,  because  this  color  produces  a 
disagreeable  sensation  in  him,  which  is  not  felt  by  other  animals. 
The  meaning  of  words,  therefore,  must  be  universally  understood, 
with  regard  to  the  perceptions  which  they  convey  to,  and  the 
sensations,  emotions  or  passions  which  they  excite  in,  the  mind 
of  man  alone.  Words  have  no  meaning  in  themselves  abstracted- 
ly ;  for  there  can  be  no  affinity  between  a  sound  and  an  idea. 
They  derive  their  meaning,  therefore,  from  a  mere  arbitrary  con- 
vention -J  from  an  agreement  among  mankind  to  attach  certain 
ideas  to  certain  vocal  sounds.  But  as  the  objects  or  qualities  that 
excite  these  ideas  in  us,  would  produce  different  ideas  in  other 
beings,  they  would  use  different  words  to  express  them,  or  attach 
a  different  meaning  to  the  words  which  are  adopted  by  j  us.  If 
the  object  that  produces  a  sensation  of  disgust  in  us,  pripduce  a 
sensation  of  pleasure  or  luxury  in  another  animal,  it  is  ^bvious, 
that  if  these  animals,  (supposing  them  gifted  with  language)  ^d  we, 
express  these  different  sensations  by  the  same  word,  we  muscnt^ph 
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difiterent  ideas  to  it.  When,  therefpre,  we  call  the  sun  a  sublime  ob- 
ject, we  deceire  durselres  in  supposing  that  the  word  sublimity  has 
any  meaning  abstracted  from  the  emotion  which  it  produces  in 
CNiraelTes,  as  it  would  not  produce  the  same  emotion  in  any  other 
being.  If  die  sun  then  ner^  shone  upon  man,  it  is  abmird,  in 
the  hiffhest  degree,  to  say  that  it  would  still  be  stupendous 
and  sublime,  as  these  are  terms  that  express  emotions  peculiar 
to  man  alone. 

But  to  what  purpose  do  you  maintain  that  the  sun  would  be 
stupendous  and  sublime,  Caterer  it  shone  upon,  or  if  it  did  not 
shine  at  all  ?  Lord  Byron  never  asserted  the  contrary  :  he  only 
i»dd,  it  would  not  be  as  poetical^  if  it  had  neither  pyramids  nor 
fleets,  nor  fortresses  to  shine  upon.  Is  this  assertion  disproved  by 
saying  it  would  be  stupendous  and  sublime  ?  If  you  thii^  there  is 
no  difierence  between  a  stupendous  and  a  poetical  object :  if  you 
claim  the  liberty  of  confounding  terms  so  perfectly  distinct  in  their 
nature,  you  may  argue  to  eternity  without  any  danger  of  being 
confuted ;  for  ttiere  is  no  arguing  with  a  man  who  attaches  what 
ideas  he  pleases  to  the  expressions  which  he  makes  use  of.  But 
the  sun,  you  add,  "  would  be  equally  poetical,  whether  it  shone 
on  pyramids  or  posts,  fortresses  or  pig-sties,  a  brass  warming-pan, 
or  a  footman's  livery."  It  is  curious,  that  you  should  quote  two 
lines,  almost  immediately  after  making  this  assertion,  which  prove 
its  absurdity.  Trying  tne  poetical  effect  of  the  sun,  you  compare 
the  two  following  lines : 

The  Sun  shines  white  upon  the  rocks — 

The  Sun  shines  ^^hite  upon  the  waroiing-pan. 

The  first  of  these  lines  you  consider  poetical,  but  the  second 
jrou  do  not,  though  you  told  us  immediately  before  that  the  sun 
IS  equally  poetical  wnether  it  shines  upon  pyramids  or  a  brass 
warming-pan.  Who  can  understand  such  logic?  or  to  what 
purpose  are  we  told,  that  the  sun  is  poetical  whatever  it  shines 
upon,  whether  on  pig-sties  or  a  brass  warming-pan,  when  you  tell 
us,  the  moment  you  make  it  shine  ^«  upon  the  warming-pan,"  that 
it  is  no  longer  poetical  ?  It  seems  then  that  a  brass  warming-pan, 
notwithstanding  your  logic,  has  the  power  of  destroying  the  poetry 
of  the  sun.  Yet  I  suspect  that  Pope  could  bring  the  sun  and  the 
warming-pan  together  in  such  a  manner,  that  without  destroying 
the  poetry  of  the  sun,  he  would  nfake  both  it  and  the  warming- 
pan  poetical  at  the  same  moment,  though  they  have  both  lost  their 
poetry  in  your  hands  i — a  proof  that  the  poetry  of  objects  is  \ 
neither  to  be  sought  for  in  themselves,  nor  in  the  mere  act  of  j 
bringing  them  together  j  and  that  it  has  its  origin  in  the  manner  I 
alone  in  which  they  are  associated. 
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Perhaps  you  will  reply,  that  Pope  could  not  make  the  sun 
poetical  shining  on  a  warming-pan,  that  it  is  poetical  in  verse  only 
when  it  shines  on  natural  'objects,  and  that  therefore  though  it  is 
not  poetical  shining  upon  the  warming-pan,  it  is  exceedingly  so 
shining  upon  the  rocks.  To  this  I  have  only  to  reply,  that  u  you 
will  not  admit  the  sun  shining  upon  the  warming-pan  to  be  poed- 
cal,  after  telling  us  it  would  be  poetical,  stupendous,  and  sublime, 
whether  it  shines  on  warming-pans  or  pig-sties,  or  if  it  never 
shone  at  all  upon  man  or  any  of  his  works ;  at  least  you  must  admit 
that  its  being  a  work  of  art  cannot  prevent  it  from  being  a  poeti- 
cil  object;  unless  you  maintain,  that  the  first  of  the  two  follow- 
ing lines  is  not  poetical,  though  you  have  immediately  after  quoted 
it  as  such,  in  making  an  experiment  with  the  evening  beam," 
for  no  purpose  that  I  can  perceive,  but  that  of  turning  your  own 
theory  into  ridicule ;  or  at  least  of  placing  its  absurdity  in  the 
most  conspicuous  point  of  view. 

Pale  on  the  lone  tower  falls  the  evening  beam— 
Pale  on  my  grey  wig  falls  the  evening  beam. 

The  first  of  these  lines  you  call  poetical,  and  so  it  unquestionably 
is  5  but  is  not  the  *^  lone  tower,"  on  which  the  evening  beam 
rests,  as  much  the  work  of  art  as  your  unpoetical  grey  wig? 
And  is  it  not  more  poetical  than  the  evening  beam  itself,  though 
an  image  taken  from  one  of  the  sublimest  objects  in  nature  ?  Wno 
then  can  decide  when  the  sun  is  or  is  not  poetical,  if  we  are  to 
be  guided  by  your  invariably  erroneous  and  discordant  princi- 
ples ? 

«^  Mr.  Campbell,'*  you  say,  introduced  the  sun  needlessly,  if  it 
did  not  make  the  ship  more  poetical.'*  But,  as  Lord  Byron  justly 
observes,  if  it  makes  one  thing  poetical,  why  not  anodier  ?  The 
observation  is  philosophically  just;  and  therefore  the  question 
may  be  repeated,  if  it  has  rendered  Mr.  Campbell's  ^hip  poetical, 
why  has  it  not  had  the  same  effect  on  your  grey  wig  and  warming- 
pan  ?  ^nd  yet  you  confidently  tell  us,  this  is  m  argument  un- 
worthy of  Lord  Byron.  Would  you  condescend  to  tell  us  why 
it  is  unworthy  of  him  ?  I  suspect  you  would  more  willingly  have 
us  believe  it  so,  than  be  obliged  to  tell  the  reason.  You  must, 
however,  be  content  to  admit  with  Lord  Byron,  that  if  the  sun 
makes  one  thing  poedcal,  it  will  have  the  same  effect  upon  another, 
till  you  aissign  a  reason  for  disagreeing  with  him.  If  you  could 
evade  the  force  of  an  argument  by  saying  it  is  unworthy,  it  is  ab- 
surd, you  could  easily  confute  all  tiie  logicians  and  metaphysicians 
that  ever  wrote.  The  truth  is,  you  saw  Lord  Byron's  argument 
unanswerable,  and  you  dexterously  slipped  away  from  it,  by  affect-^ 
ing  to  think  it  unworthy  of  an  answer. 
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Lord  Byron  «  Did  any  planter  ever  paint  the  sea  onli/f 
widiout  the  addition  of  a  ship,  boat,  wreck,  or  some  such  adjunct  i" 
To  prove  that  such  adjuncts  are  not  necessary  to  render  the  sea 
poetical,  you  quote  the  following  passage  from  Crabbe,  in  which 
there  is  neither  ship  nor  wreck  introduced : 

With  ceaseless  motion  comes  and  goes  the  tide ; 
Flowing  it  fills  the  channel,  vast  and  wide ; 
Then  back  to  sea,  with  strong  majestic  sweep 
It  rolls,  in  ebb,  yet  terrible  and  deep. 

A  8chool-boy  could  perceive,  that  this  is  not  a  description  of  the 
sea,  but  of  the  flowing  and  ebbing  of  the  tide  up  and  down  the 
channel;  which  presents  a  picture  to  the  mind  very  difierent 
from  a  broad,  extended,  monotonous  sheet  of  water.  This,  how- 
ever, you  are  pleased  to  call  a  description  of  the  sea,  and  a  descrip- 
tion too,  which  might  rival  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived.** 
And  you  particularly  direct  his  Lordship's  attention  to  its  "  metre 
and  imagery."  Now,  Sir,  without  the  remotest  intention  of  dero- 
gating from  the  poetical  powers  of  Crabbe,  I  must  say,  that  the 
description  appears  to  me  totally  destitute  of  imagery,  and  there- 
fore so  extremely  bleak  and  cheerless,  that  it  has  scarcely  any  thing 
in  it  to  constitute  poetry  but  the  metre  itself.  Imager]/^,  in 
poetry,  is  not  the  mere  picture  or  image  of  the  object  described, 
but  kindred  images,  taken  from  other  objects  in  the  works  of 
nature  or  of  art,  in  which  the  object  described  is  clothed  and 
decorated.  But  what  images  are  introduced  into  this  description  of 
the  tide,  but  what  absolutely  belong  to  it,  and  which  watermen 
and  fishwomen  are  every  dav  attributing  to  it,  except  the  epithet 
majestic**  alone?  All  the  other  qualities  and  attributes  conferred 
upon  it,  such  as  coming,  going,  flowing,  filling,  vast,  wide,  deep, 
terrible,  are  only  what  strikes  every  observer  the  moment  he  looks 
upon  it.  Besides,  though  the  description  is  so  short,  the  poet,  for 
want  of  imagery,  has  been  obliged  to  express  the  same  thought 
twice  over.  First  he  represents  the  tide  coming  and  going,  and 
finishes  his  description  by  expressing  the  same  thought  over  again 
in  different  words.  The  descriptive  terms  are  all  general,  and  an 
object  described  in  general  terms  was  never  poetically  described. 
Lord  Kames,  in  his  "  Elements  of  Criticism,**  lays  it  down  as  a 
rule,  « to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  general  and  abstract  terms. 
Images,  which  are  the  life  of  poetry,  cannot  be  raised  in  any  per- 
fection, but  by  introducing  particular  objects.'*  This  rule  is  com- 
pletely violated  in  Crabbe*s  description  of  the  tide,  which,  notwith- 
standing, you  say,  might  rival  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived.*' 
So  you  are  pleased  to  think  ;  but  I  suspect  few  of  your  readers 
would  compare  it  with  the  following  description  of  a  sea-view 
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from  Dover-cIiiFs.  Olmrre,  enpoismi,  how  aocuratdf  Sbalopeare 
observes  Lord  Kames'  «  rule"  though  he  had  never  read  Ihs  ^«  Ele* 
ments  of  Criticism/' 

 How  fearful 

And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low. 

The  cpows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midwav  air 

Shew  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.   Half-way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire ;  dreadful  trade ! 

Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  bead. 

The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 

Appear  like  mice ;  and  yon  tall  anohoring  bark 

Diminished  to  her  cock ;  her  cock  a  buoy 

Almost  too  small  for  sight.  The  murmuring  surge, 

That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes. 

Cannot  be  heard  so  high.   I'll  look  no  more, 

Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 

Topple  down  headlong.  King  Lear^  Act  4»  sc.  6. 

Thl8>  Sir,  is  what  I  should  call  imagery  $  and  I  believe  you  will 
yourselir  readily  acknowledge,  that  it  is  infinitely  more  poetical 
than  Crabbe's  description,  iii  which  there  is  no  image  presented  to 
the  imagination  but  the  tide  coming  and  going,  and  coming  and 
going,  and  consequently  almost  as  monotonpus  as  the  sea  itself, 
without  a  ship,  boat,  or  any  other  adjunct. 

But  you  have  not  yet  done  with  the  sea  and  the  ships :  you 
quote  another  passage  from  Lord  Byron  himself ;  but  for  what 
purpose  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  person  can  tell  but  yourself. 
Tour  object  was  to  disprove  his  Lordship^s  argument,  when  he 
says,  that  no  «  painter  ever  painted  the  sea  only  without  the  addi- 
tion of  a  ship,  boat,  wreck,  or  some  such  adjunct.''  And  in 
order  to  disprove  the  assertion,  you  quote  the  following  description 
of  the  sea  from  "  Childe  Harold,"  in  which  the  imagery  is  highly 
and  poetically  enriched  with  ships,  breezes,  sails,  masts,  spires, 
bows,  cohvoys,  swans,  sailors,  vmves,  prows,  &c.  This  indeed 
you  might  have  justly  called  a  description  that  might  rival  die 
greatest  poet  that  ever  lived." 

He  that  has  saiPd  upon  the  dark  blue  sea. 
Has  viewM  at  times,  I  ween,  a  Kill  fair  sight ; 
When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be. 
The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight, 
Masts,  spires^  and  strand,  retiring  to  the  right ; 
The  glorious  main  expanding  o'er  the  bow, 
The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  flight ; 
The  dullest  sailor  wearing  bravely  now. 
So  gaily  curl  the  waves  wfon  each  dashing  prow. 

Who  can  be  so  profoundly  dull  as  not  to  perceive,  that  diis 
passage  glows  with  all  the  life  and  animation  of  poetry  ;  and  that 
it  derives  this  animation  from  the  picturesque  imagery  of  the  poet  ? 
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Atid  ye(  fOU  deny  icto  be  more  poetical  than  if  the  sea  Waa  de- 
scribed withoBt  a  ship)  boat)  or  any  other  adjunct :  these,  you  say, 
make  it  only  more  picturesque^  but  not  more  poetical.  Pray  can 
you  seriously  talk  thus  after  the  following  notice  prefixed  to  your 
reply  ?  ^  It  would  be  important  for  the  reader  to  keep  in  mind  one 
plain  distinction  in  reading  what  is  here  ofiered.  Whftereris 
picturesque  is  so  far  poetical,  but  all  that  is  poetical  does  not  re* 
quire  to  be  picturesque/'  If  then,  Sir>  whatever  b  picturesque 
be  also  poetical,  how  is  it  that  a  picturesque  description  of  the 
sea  does  not  render  it  more  poetical  than  it  is  already ;  and  how  is 
it  that  this  picturesque  description  of  Lord  Byron's  is  not  more 
poetical  than  if  it  had  been  totally  destitute  of  all  imagery  ? 

But  the  elements  of  discord  have  not  yet  ceased ;  you  add  pro- 
position to  proposition  only  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  your  absurdity. 
You  tell  us  that  Pope's  descriptive  poems  ^<  will  always  appear 
defective  to  a  lover  of  nature,"  because  from  infirmities  and  from 
physical  causes,  he  was  particularly  deficient  in  his  picturesque 
descriptions;  and  yet,  mirabile  dictu^  you  maintain  that  Lord 
Byron's  description  of  the  sea  is  not  rendered  more  poetical  by  its 
being  picturesque.  Lord  Byron's  poetry  then  gains  nothing  by  his 
having  that  attentive  eye  and  familiarity  with  external  nature," 
the  want  of  which  is  the  only  cause  you  ascribe  for  Pope's  failure 
in  descriptive  poetry. 

I  will  here.  Sir,  take  leave  of  you,  nor  pursue  you  farther  through 
the  wilderness  of  argument  that  characterises  your  Reply  to  Lord 
Byron.  I  have,  in  the  first  place,  proved  the  fallacy  of  your 
theory  j— I  have  proved  that  there  is  not  a  poetical  object  in  the 
works  of  nature  or  of  art ;  I  have  proved  that  the  objects  ix^ich 
you  call  poetical,  have  no  poetry  in  description,  abstracted  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  associated  by  the  poet ;  and  that 
where  the  manner  is  not  poetical,  the  description  will  be  prosaic, 
however  thickly  it  may  be  sown  with  your  poetical  images,  and 
that  consequently,  in  all  cases,,  it  is  the  manner  alone  that  consti- 
tutes ^<  poetical  pre-eminence."  If  I  have  proved  these  points 
clearly  and  satisfactorily,  it  follows,  that  your  Reply  to  Lord  Byron 
must  be  sophistical,  in  proportion  as  it  is  specious  ;  for  where  the 
fundamental  principles  of  a  theory  are  erroneous,  it  is  obvious  that 
it  can  be  defended  only  by  torture  of  expression,  ambiguity 
of  meaning,  or  that  speciousness  of  argument  which  enrobes  error 
in  the  vestments  of  truth,  and  conceals  its  fallacies  by  the  lights 
and  shades  of  an  ingenious  dialectic.  To  prove  that  this  is  the 
cliaracter  of  your  Defence,  I  have  given  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of 
reasoning  which  you  have  adopted  in  your  Reply,  first  to  Mr. 
CampbeU,  and  afterwards  to  Lord  Byron.  His  Lordship  commenced 
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his  strictures  on  your  invariable  principles,'*  by  a  defence  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  Ship  of  the  Line,"  which  you  say  « totally  failed  as 
described  by  himself,"  and  as  defended  by  his  Lordship;  but 
though  you  imagine  you  have  proved  your  proposition,  to  use  your 
own  expression,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,"  and  «  blown  away" 
his  Lordship's  argument  <<to  the  winds,"  the  public  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  perceiving,  by  what  masterly  evolutions  and 
mvolutions  of  argument  you  have  justified  your  boast. 
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Mao,  only  man,  Creation's  Lord  confess'd. 
Amidst  his  happy  realm  remains  unbless'd ; 
bn  the  bright  earth,  his  flow'r-embroider'd  throne, 
Th'  imperial  mourner  reigns  and  weeps  alone. 

Spencer's  Year  of  Sorrow. 


By  JOHN  FRANK  NEWTON,  Esq. 

[CoTicluded  from  No.  XXXIX J] 
LONDON : 
1822. 
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Xhb  fallacy  \irbicb^  \irhether  advisedly  or  not,  is  carried  on  by 
the  faculty,  resembles  what  took  place  in  this  country  three  or 
four  hundred  years  ago,  when  all  England  was  Roman  Catholic 
in  its  religious  faith.  As  a  man  then  retired  with  his  coofessor 
to  receive  from  him  such  absolutions  and  promises  as  we  have 
since  discovered  the  priest  had  no  divine  commission  to  dispense; 
so  now,  the  physician  is  resorted  to  for  consolations  of  another 
kind,  which,  God  knows,  it  is  as  little  in  the  good  man's  power  to 
realise.  These  wretched  deceits  will  probably  at  some  future  day 
be  regarded  in  the  same  light. 

It  would  be  an  almost  endless  task  to  repeat  the  just  sarcasms 
that  have  been  printed,  from  Garth  to  Gregory,  on  the  arrogant 
pretensions,  or  rather  the* legitimate  practice  of  the  learned  in 
physic.  I  have  for  them  neither  room  nor  inclination ;  but  so 
deep  an  impression  must  they,  I  conceive,  have  left  on  Ae  minds 
of  those  who  have  had  the  amusement  of  perusing  them,  that  the 
professors  of  medicine,  as  of  magic,  ought  in  their  modesty  to 
excuse  it,  if,  after  a  long  experieiice  and  exposure  of  the  impotence 
of  their  respective  arts,  the  thinking  part  of  mankind  should  no 
lodger  consider  such  proficients  as  holding,  like  the  Fates^  the 
threads  of  life  and  deadi  in  their  unhallowed  bands.  Great  reason 
there  is  indeed  to  suspect,^  and  I  willingly  state  it  in  justice  to  the 
Acuity,  that  many  among  them,  whose  judgment  has  been  much 
looked  up  to,  have  had  no  very  sanguine  faith  in  the  power  of 
medicine.  It  would  scarcely  be  going  too  far  to  assert,  that  there 
never  lived  any  physician  of  high  repute  who  was  not  a  sceptic  m 
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his  science.  The  exhibitions  which  have  maintained  the  fame  of 
medical  skill  have  been  those  of  opium,  sulphur^  and  mercurj : 
how  much  they  have  contributed  to  preserve  Kfe  where  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  sacrificed,  shall  be  left  to  those  whose  prac- 
tical experience  better  qualifies  them  to  decide  the  point ;  but  [ 
have  heard  it  confidently  asserted  that  the  bills  of  mortality 
in  a  given  population,  I  speak  of  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal  for 
example,  have  been  nearly  the  same  under  the  bleeding  system 
which  once  prevailed  so  extensively  in  £urope,  as  they  now  are 
under  a  comparative  abolition  of  that  innocent  practice.  I  was 
thus  proceeding  to  examine  how  far  what  are  called  improvements 
in  medicine  had  substantially  contributed  to  the  prolongation  of 
life,  when  the  postman  rapped  at  my  door  with  a  letter  from  a 
country  cousin  of  mine,  of  whom  1  had  little  idea  that  she  ever 
turned  her  thoughts  to  these  serious  subjects.  The  reader  will,  1 
trust,  have  some  indulgence  for  an  unpractised  pen,  and  under 
that  impression,  I  venture  to  give  my  fair  friend's  composition  just 
as  it  came  to  my  hands. 

"  DEAR  COUSIN, 

As  you  reside  in  Loudon,  I  will  make  no  apology  for  giv- 
ing you  the  trouble  of  delivering  the  inclosed  letter  to  some  mem- 
bers of  the  learned  bodies  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  and  if  a  satis- 
factory answer  can  be  obtained,  pray  lose  no  titne  in  forwarding 
it  to 


"    To  the  learned  Members  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries  of  Great  Britain. 

"GENTLEMEN, 

Having  read  with  some  attention  Dr.  Lambe's  works  om 
Constitutional  Diseases  and  on  Cancer,  I  candidly  confess  that 
the  novelty  of  his  theory,  unsupported  by  a  sufiicient  number  of 
successful  cases,  puzzled  my  poor  understanding.'  Feeling,  how- 
ever, favorably  disposed  towards  a  system  so  simple,  and  ap-  . 
parently  so  innocent,  I  looked  with  considerable  anxiety  for  a 
solution  of  my  doubts  to  your  respectable  body,  whose  opinions 
on  the  subject  I  am  at  length  happy  to  find  pretty  widely  circulat- 
ed.   You  will  readily  believe  that  the  veneration,  I  may  almost 

'  With  due  deference  to  my  pleasant  relation  under  Dover  CliflF,  I  eon- 
ceive  that  Dr.  Lambe's  success  in  arrettine  the  progress  of  cancer,  as  de»> 
tailed  in  the  cases  which  he  has  g^Yen  to  the  public,  was  such  as  to  impress 
every  understanding. 


"YourV  &c. 
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say  the  prejudice,  which  prevuls  in  favcMr  of  your  learning  and 
devotion  to  the  public  weal  even  when  opposed  to  your  interests, 
could  not  fail  to  influence  my  judgment  in  an  appeal  to  your's. 
Imagine  then  the  dilemma  in  which  I  was  placed  on  recalling  to 
mind  the  opposition  which  inoculation  for  the  small  pox  received 
about  a  century  ago,  and  also  that  which  vaccination  has  en- 
countered during  the  last  ten  years,  not  only  from  the  unlettered 

Eart  of  the  community,  but  from  some  respected  names  on  your 
sts.  Unwilling  to  attribute  this  opposition  to  any  other  motive 
than  a  love  of  truth,  I  was  compelled  to  suspect  the  soundness  of 
your  judgment ;  for  inoculation,  after  severe  struggles,  conquered 
all  its  adversaries,  and  vaccination  was  unfortunately  supported  by 
thousands  of  successful  experiments,  and  eagerly  adopted  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  while  it  was  still  controverted  here. 

Unable  to  solve  my  difficulties  through  the  assistance  of  your 
learned  colleges,  and  being  myself  wholly  ignorant  of  medicine,  I 
eni][uired  whether  cancer  was  generally  thought  a  fatal  disease ;  or 
whether  any  mode  of  cure  had  hitherto  been  discovered  ?  I  was 
answered  that  there  had  not.  I  then  asked  whether  any  cancer- 
patients  in  the  hospitals  had  been  treated  by  the  faculty  on  Dr. 
Lambe's  system  ?  Another  negative  confirmed  my  surprise.  Be- 
wildered in  my  inquiries,  I  sought  in  vain  for  a  justification  of 
the  inveterate  hostility,  contempt,  and  ridicule,  both  written  and 
verbal,  with  which  Dr.  Lambe's  theory  has  been  assailed.  Is 
there  a  suspicion,  said.  I,  that  pure  water  can  add  to  the  catalogue 
of  our  diseases  \  Or  can  a  vegetable  diet,  which  has  carried  so 
many  men  to  an  age  exceeding  a  century,  be  dreaded  as  having 
a  tendency  to  curtail  our  existence  ?  In  this  embarrassment,  an 
evil  spirit  approached  my  ear,  and  whispered  these  unwelcome 
words.  '  Vain  mortal !  dismiss  your  doubts :  the  faculty  neither 
wish  ta  kill  nor  cure.  The  diseases,  the  ignorance,  the  prejudices 
of  the  mass,  are  essential  to  their  prosperity  ;  and  woe  to  him  who 
should  attempt  to  dispel  either.  He  shall  suffer  a  permanent 
crucifixion,  if  his  philosophy  place  him  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  vengeance.  As  reasonably  might  you  expect  a  modern  law- 
yer to  imitate  the  immortal  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  dissuade  his 
client  from  entering  into  a  chancery-suit ;  or  a  nobleman  to  strip 
•himself  of  his  trappings,  and  descend  to  the  condition  of  a  peasant, 
as  a  sane  physician'  to  become  an  honest  man.' 

Awakened  from  a  dream  in  which  I  had  at  least  the  consola- 

*  Right,  right,  my  good  cousin !  He  knows  perfectly  well,  when  he  ad- 
vises his  luxurious  patient  not  to  live  too  low^  the  complacency  with  which 
his  prescription  is  received  ;  and  that  to  divulge  the  secret  and  become  a 
propagator  of  truth,  might  cost  him  his  carriage,  his  #ines,  his  abundant 
table,  and  his  liveried  servants. 
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tion  of  beUeving  that  the  phyucians  were  as  much  the  guardians  of 
our  health,  as  the  lawyers  of  our  property,  or  the  priests  of  our 
souls,  I  must  now,  gentlemen,  solicit  your  attention  to  the  most 
obstinate  of  all  maladies,  of  which  1  live  the  victim,  a  want  of 
faith. 


Dover  Cliff',  January  6,  181  h 

It  has  been  often  said  of  vegetable  diet,  that  it  is  not  so 
strengthening  as  animal  food,  and  1  will  readily  grant  that  the  latter 
imparts  a  temporary  increase  of  strength :  so  likewise  does  the  rage 
of  a  madman,  though  his  is  perhaps  the  highest  state  of  diseased 
action ;  but  that  vigor  and  energy  which  are  the  prelude  to  ulte- 
rior mischief,  had  better  never  have  existed.  The  man  whom  Sir 
Edward  Berry  prevailed  upon  to  live  on  partridges  alone,  and  who 
was  obliged  after  the  first  week  to  desist  on  account  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  symptoms  of  putrefaction,  might  probably  during 
that  week,  in  which  he  was  approaching  fast  towards  death,  have 
been  conscious  of  an  accession  of  strength.  But  let  me  ask,  are 
not  the  lower  orders  of  Irish,  who  live  on  potatoes*  and  butler- 
milk,  as  strong  as  any  race  of  men  in  Europe  ?  They  are  vigo- 
rous even  to  a  proverb.  If  they  are  not  entirely  as  long-lived  or 
as  healthy  as  they  might  be,  which  is  I  suppose  the  fact,  it  is  be- 
cause they  neither  abstain  from  spirits  nor  common  water ;  and 
even  with  these  disadvantages,  if  a  man  remarkable  for  the  large- 
ness of  his  limbs  be  exhibited  in  London,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  he 
comes  from  the  sister  kingdom.  We  find  in  Ulloa's  book  on 
South  America  that  men  may  be  abundantly  sustained  on  vegeta- 
bles. He  tells  us  that  the  instances  are  common  on  that  continent, 
of  persons  in  good  health  at  a  hundred  years  of  age,  and  not  rare, 
at  a  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty.  The  habits  of  the  Spaniards  are 
very  different  from  our  own.  Those  who  have  penetrated  into 
Spain  have  probably  witnessed  to  what  a  distance  a  Spanish  atten- 
dant will  accompany  on  foot  a  traveller's  mule  or  carriage ;  not 
less  than  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day,  raw  onions  and  bread  beiqg  his 
only  fare.    This  observation  is  offered  with  that  view  to  modera- 

*  In  the  *<  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery  by  Lieut.  James  Grant," 
published  in  1803,1  meet  with  the  following  passage  at  p.  179,  "  We  found 
an  American  ship  lying  here,  called  The  Washington  of  Nantucket.  Her 
commander,  Jedediah  Fitz,  informed  me  that  the  American  sailors  (lad 
discovered  potatoes  eaten  raw  to  be  a  very  powerful  antiscorbutic,  and  that 
their  whaling  vessels  constantly  took  a  quantity  with  them  to  sea  to  eat  raw, 
as  an  antidote  against  the  scurvy.'' 

A  few  years'  steady  preseverance  in  the  use  of  fruits  and  raw  vegetables, 
unmixed  with  any  other  liquid  or  substance,  would  bring  the  body  into  a 
state  in  which  it  would  be  mcapable  of  ulceration. 


A  Female  Sceptic." 
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lioD  which  the  writer  has  endeavoured  never  to  lose  sight  of  in  the 
statements  contained  in  this  little  treatise.  There  are  those  who 
will  be  aware  that  still  stronger  facts,  entirely  to  his  present  pur- 
pose, might  have  been  adduced,  relatively  to  more  distant  parts  of 
the  world  as  well  as  to  Spain.  He  will  content  himself  with  bare- 
ly naming  La  Peyrouse,  Molina,  and  Humboldt ;  for  if  he  were 
to  enter  fully  into  all  the  details  which  press  upon  him  in  &e 
consideration  of  this  extensive  subject,  he  would  produce  a  lai^e 
book,  the  evil  he  is  most  anxious  to  avoid.  These  travellers,  who 
are  always  consulted  with  new  pleasure,  agree  in  remarking  the 
prodigious  change  which  is  effected  in  nations,  simply  by  the  in- 
troduction of  domestic  animals. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  vegetable  diet,  as  the  Spaniard  UUoa, 
the  German  Haller,  and  our  own  John  Hunter  and  Aberiiethy  have 
stated,'  is  fully  equal  to  support  men  under  all  necessary  exertions, 
I  conceive  it  will  also  be  granted,  that  being  our  natural  susten- 
ance, it  will  so  purify  the  blood  that  we  shall  not  only  enjoy  better 
health,  but  shall  also  be  rendered  less  accessible  to  infectious  dis- 
orders than  if  we  lived  on  the  flesh  of  animals.  We  Englidnnen, 
who  rival  all  nations  in  attachment  to  solid  food,  are  remarkably 
subject  to  perish  by  contagion  in  hot  climates ;  whereas  Hmoni, 
in  his  account  of  Uie  plague  at  Constantinople,  relates  diat  die 
Armenians,  who  chiefly  live  on  vegetables,  are  far  less  liable  to 
the  disease  than  the  other  inhabitants  of  that  city.  The  evidences^ 
indeed,  are  incontrovertible  which  go  to  establish  that  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  infection  depends  upon  the  bodily  state  in  which 
those  happen  to  be  who  are  in  the  way  of  it ;  and  when  we  say 
that  certain  people  are  more  or  less  affected  with  any  disorder 
according  to  their  constitutions,  I  should  question  whether  we 
really  mean  any  thing  else  than  that  they  are  affected  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  morbific  matter  in  their  systems  which  finds  no 
other  vent.  It  is  well  understood  in  the  hospitals  that  puerperal  fe-* 
ver  is  infectious  to  none  but  lying-in  women ;  and  it  is  equally  well 
known  that  in  the  same  house,  and  under  similar  circumstances 
of  exposure,  some  persons  take  an  infectious  disease,  while  others 

'  The  author  is  acquainted  with  a  lady,  who,  having  been  always  very 
anxious  to  suckle  her  children  herself  instead  of  making  over  her  duties  to 
other  women,  under  the  conviction  that  if  there  is  on  earth  a  right  of  pro- 
perty which  no  ingenuity  can  successfully  controvert,  it  ii  the  cUam  of 
on  infaia  to  the  milk  in  its  mother's  breasty  has  nursed  her  last  child,  while  the 
was  living  on  vegetables  and  distilled-  water,  till  he  was  two  years  old. 
This  lady  accomplished  her  purpose  much  better  in  this  instance  than  ia 
any  former  attempt.  She  enjoyed  during  the  period  of  nursing,  and  has 
since  enjoyed,  excellent  health ;  and  as  to  the  child,  he  is  all  that  one  can 
wish  a  child  to  be. 
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•escape  it.'  I  would  not  at  present  go  so  far  as  to  state  roundly 
that  contagion  is  altogether  die  offspring  of  this  species  of  civilisa-. 
tion  into  which  men  have  been  betrayed^  because  I  wonld  avoid 
die  declaration  of  bold  and  novel  opinions  as  much  as  possible ; 
but  to  me  I  confess  it  appears  that  in  the  theory,  of  the  communi- 
cation of  infectious  disorders  we  are  on  the  eve  of  some  iropor-. 
tant  discoveries.  Any  man  descended  from  a  long  line  of  ances- 
tors who  had  lived  as  Dr.  Lambe  would  have  us  all  live,  coidd* 
scarcely  be  liable  to  contagion  of  any  kind :  his  frame  would  be 
sm  unfit  receptacle  for  thisr  artificial  poison. 

What  a  prospect  does  it  open  to  mankind,  should  it  be  no  irrar. 
tional  hope  that  the  monster  syphiKs,  with  all  its  gorgon  terrors, 
may  yet  be  driven  from  the  earth.  This  scourge  of  the  human 
race,  respecting  the  origiu  of  which  there  has  been  so  much  dispute,^ 
arose  in  all  likelihood  from  an  exacerbation  of  the  arsenical  state 
of  the  fluids  produced  about  the  year  fifteen  hundred  by  the  heat 
of  the  southern  climates  on  unhealthy  bodies,  which  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  ardent  sunshine'  of  South  America.  The  afflicting, 
malady  appears  to  have  first  broken  out  among  the  Spaniarcb 
three  centuries  ago,  whan  they  acted  in  those  regions  that  dread- 
ful tragedy  which  will  be  an  eternal  stain  upon  our  species ;  a 
refinement  of  cruelties  which  the  conscious  historian  has  beeo> 
unable  to  veil^  and  which  no  sufferings  can  atone — a  scene 
of  horror,  that  has  called  down  from  its  heavenly  mansion  the. 
spirit  of  Montezuma,  to  hover  o'er  the  blood  which  long  shall 
deluge  the  guilty  peninsula. 

Thus  we  see  it  happen  in  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  Fre- 
quently does  the  stoutest  looking  European  sicken  soon  after  ,  his 
arrival  from  Europe,  and  die  before  he  has  been  on  shore  six  ^  ^ 
weeks ;  the  great  heat  of  that  climate,  under  which  a  tlisciple  of 
Pythagoras  would  feel  himself  at  ease,  being  a  sufficient  excitcr 
laent  fatally  to  set  at  work  the  principle  of  death  withm  hiou. 
Such  accidents  were  often  witnessed  before  the  yellow  fever  was 
known  in  the  West  Indies.    It  is  pretty  generally  allowed  that 
the  venereal  disease  exited  not  in  the  new  world  before  Columbus, 
crossed  the  AtlanUc.    One  of  the  three  writers  lately  meutioBed^ 

'  Owing  probably  to  the  state  of  the  chymical  altractiorre  of  those  bodies. 
Besides, there  are  many  influences  and  operations  constantly  procaeding 
ai'ound  us  which  have  escaped,  and  may  for  ever  escape,  the  most  acute 
human  intellect. 

^  Lord  Bacon  would  have  found  nothing  absurd  in  tracing  this  complaint 
to  the  use  of  animul  food,  since  he  imagines  that  it  is  entirely  to  be  attribut- 
ed to  feeding  on  human  fiesh.  ... 

We  see  very  serious  tffects  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun  in  hot 
climates  on  diseased  bodies,  as  in  coup  de  soleil. 

VOL.  XX.  Pam.  NO.  XL.  2  D 
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MoKna,  says  in  liis  Historj  of  Chili,  thaf  it  is  but  little  kQowo 
in  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  still  leas  so  among  the  Indians. 
As  the  last  have  no  word  in  their  language  expressive  of  it,  there 
is  every  reason  to  presume  that  this  malady  was  not  known  among 
them  until  after  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  The  rickets,  a 
dbease  which  for  three  centuries  has  been  a  scourge  to  Europe,  is 
as  yet  unknown  within  the  boundaries  of  Chili,  aqd  lame  or  de- 
formed peraons  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  .with/'  In  the  first  mis- 
sionary voyage  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  we  are  told  that  Until 
the  Europeans  visited  the  Otaheiteans,  they  had  few  disorders 
among  them.  Their  temperate  and  regular  mode  of  life,  the  great 
use  of  vegetables,  little  minimal  food^^  and  absence  of  all  noxious 
distilled  spirits  and  wines,  preserved  them  in  health.  The  case  at 
present  is  wofuUy  altered'* 

The  facts  are  abundant  which  go  to  establish  the  belief  of  the 
progressive  ui^ealthiness  of  mankind.  None,  however,  is  more 
striking  than  tliat  certain  disorders  have  begun  to  exist  within  tlie 
records  of  medical  history,  and  that  some  important  ones  are  only 
of  three  or  four  hundred  years  standing,  and  are  still  unknown  in 
particular  parts  of  the  globe.  Measles  is  a  complaint  of  modern 
times ;  scarlatina  still  more  recent,  having  made  its  first  appearance 
only  two  centuries  ago.  The  small-pox  is  of  no  very  ancient  jdate, 
since  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  the  other  Greek  (rfiysicians  give  it 
DO  place  in  their  nosological  histories,  the  first  account  of  it  being 
in  the  works  of  the  Arabian  physicians.  We  learn  from  Barrow's 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  408,  that  to  this  day  Southern  Africa  is  wboHy 
exempt  from  small-pox  and  from  canine  madness. 

Dr,  Thomas,  in  his  book  on  cancer,  p*  19»  says,  There  seems 
to  Q)e  to  exist  an  evident  constitutional  connexion  between  cancer 
and  insanity.''  Galen  has  remarked  that  several  of  the  scaly 
diseases  of  the  skin  originate  from  gout  and  rheumatism^  1  am 
myself  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  has  been  long  afflicted 
with  gout.  During  a  violent  attack,  he  was  advised  to  immerse 
htrlegs  in  cold  water.  He  did  so,  and  the  gout  pains  disappear- 
ed ;  but  he  was  immediately  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  asthina, 
which  complaint  be  had  never  before  experienced  in  his  life.  Dif- 
ficulty of  vision  is  sometimes  relieved  by  other  disorders;  and 
every  practitioner  has  witnessed  in  the  common  instances  the  alter- 
nation of  diseases. 

No  writer  mentions  scurvy  before  Strabo,  who  tells  us  that  it 
broke  out  for  the  first  time  in  Augustus's  reign,  at  which  period 
we  know  how  .uxurious  the  Romans  had  become.  Not  long  aft^, 
Seneca  remarks  in  one  of  his  epistles,  that  the  Romans  had  ac- 
quired an  ambling  unsteady  gait,  from  their  high  living  and  effe- 
minacy.   My  intention  is  by  no  means  to  argue  against  refine- 
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ment:  on  Ihe  contrary^  my  whole  object  and  desire  ^re,  that  men 
Aould  combine  the  advantages  of  ao  adherence  to  the  plain  dictates 
epf  nature  with  those  of  cultivation  and  politeness^  For  ye  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth.  But  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savor^  wherewith 
shall  it  be  salted  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  be  persuaded^ 
that  :^e  refinements  of  a  healthy  and  elesant  conununity  would 
differ  largely  from  those  of  a  civilised  unhealthy  race.  Surely^  for 
instance,  a  sane  and  polished  nation  would  never  dream  of  over- 
strained discords  in  music,  of  the  gothic  in  architecture^  the  pictu- 
resque in  painting,  or  the  grotesque  in  ornaments ;  among  such  a 
people  these  spurious  qualities  couM  have  no  consideration, 
because  the  gnp^ideur  of  tiie  sublime  and  the  enchantment  of  the 
beautiful,  wlude  and  unimiNiired,  would  supply  all  the  gratifica- 
tions which  pure  and  unsophisticated  minds  could  look  for  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts.  At  present  even  melancholy  is  made  one  of 
our  luxuries.  We  court  it  to  agitate  our  iil-tuned  nerves,  as  is 
evident  from  the  coloring  of  nine-tenths  of  the  poetry  and  novels 
which  are  published. 

Before  objections  are  raised  to  the  origin  of  all  our  complaints 
here  laid  down,  let  it  be  recollected  that  no  medical  writer  has 
ever  attempted  to  explain  the  cause  of  any  one  of  the  long  cata- 
logue of  disorders  to  which  we  are  liable.  Hitherto  they  have 
been  regarded  as  of  mysterious  original.  Dr.  Lambe  Ims  demovH 
strated  by  experiment  the  causes  of  all  our  complaints ;  thei^eby 
effecting  in  niedictne  what  was  long  ago  accomplished  as  to  certain 
phenomena  in  natural  philosophy.  Thunder  and  lightning  were 
considered  for  many  ages  in  the  same  light  that  diseases  have 
hidierto  been,  as  awful  visitations  from  above.  In  all  such  storms 
the  Deity  was  believed  to  be  personally  present,  and  to  wield  the 
thunder-bolt  vrith  his  red  right  arm  \'  tkut  science  has  at  length 
abed  her  influence  over  mankind,  and  has  consigned  this  creed  to 
poetry  and  superstition. 

The  identity  of  disease  is  another  consequence  of  the  view 
vriiidi  we  are  here  taking  of  the  general  corruption  of  blood  in  the 
human  species.  It  seems  as  absurd  to  imagine  any  disease  local, 
as  to  believe  that  the  light  which  now  darts  across  this  room  is 
unsupported  by  a  continuous  stream  of  the  same  fluid.  Tlie  mis- 
duef,  whatever  shape  it  assume,  proceeds  from  the  alimentary 
canal.  Let  us  reflect  on  what  takes  place  in  insanity,  for  example: 
''  The  nature  of  the  affections  calcubted  to  give  birth  to  periodical 
mania,  and  the  affinities  of  this  complaint  with  niidancholia  and 
hypochondriasis,  warrant  the  presumption  that  its  seat,  primarily, 
is  almost  always  in  the  epigastric  region^  and  that  from  this  centre 
are  propagated,  as  it  were  by  a  species  of  irradiation,  llie  acces- 
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sions  of  insaniiy.  All  the  abdominal  system  even  seem  to  enter 
into  the  sad  confederacj.  The  patient  complains  of  a  sense  of 
tightness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  want  of  appetite,  obstinate 
costivenessy  and  a  sensation  of  heat Jn  the  bowels,  which  obtains*  a 
temporary  relief  from  copious  draughts  of  cooling  liquors/'  p.  17. 

*^  In  the  beginning  of  this  complaint  an  unusual  sensation  is  felt 
in  the  epigastric  region,  symptomatici  as  it  would  appear,  of  some 
great  commotion  in  the  centre  of  the  system ;  which,  upon  repeti-. 
tiott,  is  felt  to  extend  as  far  as  the  abdominal  plexus,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  spasmodic  oppression  of  the  praecordia,  heat  of  the  boweb^ 
and  costiveness/' — Pinel  on  Insanity,  p.  40. 

The  cause,  of  our  disorders,  whatever  it  may  be,  appears  regu- 
larly to  distribute  its  effects  from  the  stomach  through  every  nerve- 
and  every  fibre  of  the  frame ;  and  as  this  or  that  part  happens  . tO' 
be  a  little  more  affected  than  the  rest,  and  to  become  the  channel 
by  which  the  constitution  throws  off  something  thatj  if  not  expelled, 
would  occasion  death,  the  ostensible  seat  of.  disease  is  thus  deter- 
mined, and  we  accordingly  give  it  a  name.  This  seems  to  be  the 
whole  secret  of  the  distinctive  appdlations  by  which  we  baptize 
our  complaints.  On  what  other  ground  can  it  be  explained  that 
Morgagni  saw  pus  without  the  smallest  ulceration  in  the  urethra 
of  a  patient  who  had  a  gonorrfacea  at  the  time  of  his  decease;  or 
that  John  Hunter,  in  dissecting  a  man  who  died  when  he  had  that 
complaint  upon  him,  should  have  searched  for  ulcers  and  found 
them  no  where  i  Within  my  own  recollection  a  person  died  at> 
Oxford  in  a  galloping  consumption,  without  having  her  lungs  at 
all  ulcerated  or  inflamed ;  as  her  physician,  to  his  great  surprise, 
discovered  on  opening  the  body.  Just  as  reasonably  might  it  be 
'  contended  that  the  smoke  which  issues  from  the  chimney  is  inde-- 
pendent  of  the  fire  below,  as  that  diseases  are  local  and  specific. 

When  diseased  matter  has  accumulated  in  the  body  to  a  certain 
degree,  whether  by  our  own  government  of  ourselves,  by  the  taint 
we  have  inherited  from  our  ancestors,  or,  which  is  generally  the 
case,  from  both  these  causes  together,  our  teeth  decay,'  rheumatic 
and  other  pains  and  ailments  ensue,  and  complaints  are  super- 
added until  we  are  relieved  by  death,  which,  in  our  view  of  the 
subject,  may  be  considered  premature  at  eighty  or  a  hundred  years 
of  age.  F^rom  the  premises  which  have  been  laid  down,  there> 
follows  a  conclusion  of  great  importance  to  our  sickly  species ;  viz.' 
that  where  a  certain  degree  of  vigor  yet  remains  in  the  constitu- 

^  The  perishing  of  the  teeth  is  owing  to  the  gums  becoming  charged 
with  diseased  matter,  in  consent  with  uie  general  state  of  the  body.  The 
same  tooth,  whicli  decays  rapidly  iu  the  mouth,  requires  ages  to  destroy  it 
wlwn  exposed  on  the  earth  to  all  the  inclemencies  oi  the  weather. 
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tioti  ofihe  invalid  (and  how  many  are  there  who  are  invalids!)  a 
t^tai  abandonment  of  the  artificial  exciting  diet,  or  in  other  words, 
a  strict  perseverance  in  the  use  of  such  food  as  nature  has  clearly 
indicated  to  be  proper  for  us  by  our  anatomy,  will  enable  the  vital 
principle  to  make  such  efforts  as  shall  finally  succeed  in  expelling; 
from  die  body,  by  indispositions  gradually  less  and  less  violent,  the 
inorbific  matter,  or  principle,  which  is  working  its  destruction. 
But  if  disease  shall  have  already  made  great  and  serious  ravaged 
within,  iT  the  invalid  should  have  permitted  too  many  precious 
hours  to  elapse  unheeded,  there  is  little  hope  to  be  entertained 
even  from  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Lambe's  regimen :  none,  I  fear, 
from  any  other  quarter.  Strong  medicines  may  be  resorted  to, 
and  momentary  effects  obtained;  but  nothing  less  than  a  miracle 
performed  in  his  favor  can  save  him.  He  is  doomed,  ere  long,  to 
be  numbered  in  the  tomb  of  his  fathers. 

On  whatever  side  we  turn,  evidence  presses^  upon  as  that  it  is 
the  stomach  and  its  appendages  which  are  die  cause  and  centre 
both  of  our  well-being  and  of  our  infirmities.  Through  that  im^- 
portant  organ  the  race  of  men  may  be  moulded,  and  modified,  and 
rendered  just  what  we  please  to  make  of  them.  What  a  peaceful 
and  respectable  existence  was  that  of  the  ancient  Brahmins  I  Sir 
William  Temple,  in  his  Essay  on  Learning,  says  of  them,  "  Their 
moral  philosophy  consisted  chiefly  in  preventing  all  diseases  or 
distempers  of  the  body,  from  which  they  esteemed  the  perturba- 
tion of  mind  in  a  great  measure  to  arise :  then  in  composing  the 
mind,  and  exempting  it  from  all  anxious  cares ;  esteeming  the 
troublesome  and  solicitous  thoughts  about  past  and  future  to  be 
like  so  many  dreams,  and  no  more  to  be  regarded.  They  despised 
both*  life  and  death,  pleasure  and  pain,  or  at  least  thought  them 
perfectly  indifferent.  Their  justice  was  exact  and  exemplary ;  dieir 
temperance  so  great,  that  they  lived*  upon  rice  or  herbs,  and  upon 
nothing  that  had  sensitive  Ufe.  It  they  fell  sick^  they  counted  it 
such  a  mark  of  intemperance,  that  they  would  frequently  die  out 
of  shame  and  sullenness :  but  many  lived  a  hundred  and  fifty ^  and 
some  two  hundred  years  J' 

This  description  of  an  order  of  genuine  philosophers  or  mora^ 
lists  is  consolii^  to  the  mind,  and  furnishes  such  a  contrast  with 
what  we  generally  see  around  us,  that  no  one  can  doubt  but  that 
the  cause  of  such  a  difference  must  indeed  be  a  powerful  one.  So 
impressed  am  I  while  1  read  this  passage  from  the  works  of  Sir 
William  Temple,  that  were  it  consistent  with  the  dogmas  of  our 
holy  religion,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  this  said  cus- 
tom of  flesh-eating  is  either  that  very  principle  of  evil  which  we 
denominate  the  devil,"  or  something  so  parallel  with  it,  that  by 
getting  rid  of  this  awkward  habit,  we  should  in  great  measure 
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}mnsh  his  satanic  mi^stjr  from  the  face  of  the  easth;  wdoe^ 
from  the  whole  universe ;  since  here  alone^  apoong  the  variety  of 
inhabited  globes,  has  the  devil,  all  this  time,  b^n  carrying  oo  hW 
hateful  operations.  This  truth  we  (earn  from  the  first-and  second 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Job.  Whenever  this  homed  parscMfuigf 
makes  his  appearance  in  the  presence  of  the  AJmigh^,  mid  tbf 
Lord  says  to  him,  Whence  comest  thou  his  constant  mad 
jiimple  answer  is,  From  jgoing  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from 
walking  up  and  down  in  it.  . 

I  win  now  say  a  few  words  of  the  state  of  the  invalid,  wb4 
would,  I  believe,  eagerly -reltnqtiish  his  erroneous  diet,  if  be  ocHiM 
look  into  his  frame  and  observe  the  ravages  which  disease  is  makiqg 
there.  Ratlier  than  contemplate  their  real  source,  rather  than  think 
of  foregoing  his  accustomed  indulgences,  the  unhealthy  man  is  frnr 
ever  attributing  his  sufferings  to  sligbt  and  inade<iuate  causes*  Hf 
cases  himself  in  fleecy  hosiery ;  he  lists  ,  his  double  «kiars  at  top  and 
bottom ;  he  lays  cushions  on  his  window  sashes,  and  al;  lenglb 
injures  himself  by  excluding  too  carefully  the  external  air  from  his 
apartment.  His  selfishness  is  ever  increasing  upon  him ;  his  tern* 
per  does  not  improve;  and  there  is  no  limit  to  his  whims  a&d 
caprices.  An  Englishman,  once  told  me  at  Rome  that  be  had  been 
brought  into  that  delightful  climate'  by  an  impending  consi«ia|i- 
tion,  of  which  the  symptoms  were  unequivocal;  and  that  tbete^auae 
of  his  illness  bad  been  very  clearly  and  ingeniously  explained  to 
him  by  his  physician  in  London  to  be  his  habit  of  wearii^  cottoo 
shirts,  the  minute  particles  of  which  made  their  way  into  the  pores 
of  his  skin  and  entirely  obstructed  his  perspiration.  I  will  tiJie 
occasion  here  to  mention,  that  the  companiou  of  that  gentleman  asMl 
myself,  in  our  rides  through  the  environs  of  Rome  in  the  year  1704, 
was  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  the  historian  of  the  Romaic  repi^Mie^ 
who,  at  that  time  in  his  old  age,  was  living  strktjy  qii  a  vegetable 
regimen.  He  returned  to  Scotland  from  Italy,  nfter  leaving  ae^ 
complished  what  be  told  me  had  long  been  uppermost  in  faia 
thoughts  and  wishes^  this  vbit  to  the  capitol;  and  i^  still  aUvi?> 
being  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  UniversUy  of  Ediobnfgb. 
The  reason  why  the  vegetable  diet  is  not  sucqessful  in  all  ina^asicea, 
and  therefore  not  more  generally  adopted,  seems  to  be  thai  ils 

>  It  will  not  be  denied  that  in  Italy,  Where  frtifts  and  v^oi^taM^s 
unuHsd  ID  the  struts,  a  family  with  two  or  three  acres  of  sarMiminiid 
them  could  scaj^-cely  have  any  real  occasion  i«r  the  use  of /ire  newsier; 
and  yet,  so  far  from  natural  were  th^  habits,  of  the  Romanf ,  Uiat  every  one 
knows  the  legal  sentence  of  exile  was  by  ttic^n  denominatea  Agua  et  ignis 
tw^erdicfiu,  under  a  persuasion  that  fire  and  water  were  so  indispensable  to 
existence,  that  those  persons  vhom  the  operation  of  tlie1aw<4epri^t>f 
their  use,  must  necessarily  abandon  tbeir  country,  or  parish. 
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-beneficial  eftcto  bare  been  jii  great  measure  aounleractecl  by  ihe 
hnpuiity  of  water*  It  fell  to  tbe  fortune  of  Dr.  Lambe  to  dis- 
cover, by  tbe  force  of  his  own  reflections^  this  important  fact. 
Fruile  and  vegetables^  even  with  the  use  of  common  water^  wouU 
(MTobaUy  prolong  life  more  than  animal  food ;  yet,  as  acute  and 
chronic  cUseases  would  still  sopervene,  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen  could  neither  be  sufficient,  nor  sufficiently 
flumifest^  to  ^ducea  conviction  of  its  salutury  tendency. 

Let  us  a^in  consider  a  little  what  is  the  general  state  of  man- 
4dnd  in  respect  of  intellect.  Lcicke,  wlio  thought  deeply  on  the 
^ondmtanding,  regards  a  lai^  portion  of  mankind  as  on  the  brink 
of  insanity;  and  what  lie  has  said  is  so  remarkable,  and  I  believe 
«o  jaat^  that  1  shall  beg  leave  to  extract  his  opinion  at  some  length 
in  the  appendix  to  this  volume.  1  have,  often  met  with  people^ 
acid  I  dare  say  the  reader  has,  who  were  incapable  of  pointing  out 
Ae  way  with  any  distinctness,  to  a  distant  part  of  this  town,  though 
they  had  often  traversed  the  road ;  and  others  whose  memory  is  in 
«o  unsettled  a  state,  that  when  they  ring  a  bell^  they  require  time 
to  recoUeot  their  intended  order  when  the  servant  makes  his 
appearance.  Even  where  these  extremes  do  not  exist,  there  is  fre* 
t|uently  somiething  so  strange  and  aoomahHis  in  the  minds  of  men, 
that  one  is  wholly  at  a  loss  to  accoimt  for  what  one  sees.  The 
oAer  day  I  inclined  my  ear  with  increased  attention  towards  a 
person  who  observed  of  another,  that  had  left  the  room,  he  is  a 
nveak  man,  but  a  persoa  of  considerable  ability.''  ^  1  was  reduced 
to  ask  an  explanation,  when  I.  found  the  import  of  the  phrase  to 
be^  ibat  our  de|Mirted  companion  was  a  man  of  talents,  of  ccmsider- 
abie  fadli^  in  the  acouisition  of  languages  and  other  accomplidi- 
mentsy  but  viery  little  common  sense  or  jud|;ment.  Though  we 
are  not  ptepared  to  say,  perhaps,  with  Cabanis,  the  French  physi- 
cian, that  all  genius  is  disease ;  yet  the  condition  of  mind  above 
descnbed  is  assuredly  of  that  character;  and  there  are  many  cir- 
cuaMancesand  indications  which  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  extraordi- 
nary abilities  of  every  sort  are,  in  tbe  present  state  of  mankind,  the 
result  qf  the  prmewle  of  vitality  strugglinjg  against  the  process  of 
diseased  action.  One  of  our  faculties,  indeed>  the  imagination, 
seems  not  to  have  been  impaired  by  our  irregularities ;  although 
even  that  power,  after  a  certain  point  of  civilisation  and  luxurious 
Jiving,  loses  in  substance  what  it  gains  in  extension. 

Tbe  sutgect  which  we  are  upon  is  abstruse  and  difficult.  I  ac- 
knowledge myself  unworthy  to  treat  it :  and  after  all  that  abler 
hsads  Qould  say^  the  entire  effects  of  a  Jong-^continued  unnatural 
diet  on  the  human  mipd  must  he  committed  to  future  develope- 
ment  and  investigation.  That  there  will  be  some  difficulties  for 
the.  natiuralist  to  encounter,  the  following  fact  may  attest : — In  those 
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who  are  proceeding  towards  an  apoplectic  death,  the  vestiges  of  the 
disease  may  be  traced  by  a  careful  observer  ten  or  twelve  years 
antec^elit'to  the  catastrophe.  The  increasing  stimiUus  on  die  braia 
yesiders  t^ch  patients  more  quick  and  shrewd  than  otherwise  they 
^fould  appear ;  which  clevemessi  however,  must  not  be  cohfotmded 
Aor  put  into  comparison  with  that  more  solid  judgment  and 
improved  memory  which  would,  in  all  probability,  attend  on  a 
steady  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  nature.  What  is  known  of 
the  imperfect  but  more  v^orous  health  of  savages  may  lead  to  a 
supposition^  that  in  a  really  sound  and  uncorrupted  state,  the  opera- 
tions of  our  sight  at  least  and  hearing  would  be  much  more  intense, 
and  our  sensnal  enjoyments  more  lively  than  they  are  at  present : 
that  likewise;  there  would  be  more  spirit  in  our  countenances,  more 
emphasis  in  our  tones,  more  energy  in  our  actions. 

Contrast  this  our  condition  with  that  of  men  and  women  in  aH 
the  health  which,  though  it  has  not  perhaps  been  witnessed,  may 
still  be  imagined.  The  male  broad-shouldered,  dignified, *erect ; 
his  muscles  every  where  strongly  pronounced ;  his  sinewy  form 
gradually  lessening  from  ihe  shoulders  to  the  feet ;  in  every  limb, 
vigor  and  elasticity.  The  woman  more  than  beautiful ;  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  mirth,  or  brimming  with  sweetness ;  happy  in  her 
own  existence,  and  increasing  the  happiness  of  all  around  her. 
Not  Venus,  first  dripping  from  the  ocean,  could  have  been  purer 
or  more  iovely  than  such  a  female.  - 

Before  I  conclude,  I  will  beg  leave  to  recapitulate  what  has 
been  said,  or  implied,  in  this  treatise. 

•i  It  appears,  then,  that  diseased  actions  become  suspended  by  the 
adoption  of  the  regimen  discovered  by  Dr.  Lambe:  that  although 
psn-oxysms  of  disease  may  be  renewed  from  internal  changes  whick 
are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  body,  they  decline  in  severity, 
and  gradually  wear  out ;  but  that  from  the  trials  hitherto  made, 
two  years  at  least  are  necessary  to  produce  a  radicd  effect  on  the 
constitutic^  ;  though  great  relief  is  sometimes  obtained  immediately^ 
and  sometimes  after  the  expiration  of  a  few  months.  That  if 
in  certain  persons  a  considerable  paleness  and  shrinking  of  the 
features  are  occasioned  by  this  mode  of  living,  it  is'not  essential  to 
it,  as  young  children  who  are  so  brought  up  have  a  fine  color 
in  the  second  year,  and  enjoy  perfect  health  and  strength. '  That 
where  such  consequence  ensues,  it  need  not  excite  apprehension, 
since  the  reason  of  it  is,  that  by  persevering  in  this  temperate  diet 
the  determination  of  blood  to  ^e  head  is  prevented.  That  more- 
ever,  to  give  hopes  of  great  success  from  this  treatment,  the  patients 
should  not  be  very  old,  nor  the  radical  strength  much  impaired ;  for 
in  confirmed  consumption,  frequently  'ifn  the  ulcerated  cancer,  and 
in  general,'  wherever  the  constitution  is  exhausted,  the  benefit,  as 
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we  aee  in  Dr.  Lambe's  Reports  of  Cases^  has  been  only  paUkuive 
and  transitory* 

The  auUior  considers  timt  there  are  many  little  irre^nlaritiesy  or 
deviations  from  kedth  (soofie  of  them  indeed  more  important)  which 
pass  unobserved  because  they  are  so  common^  but  which  ou^t  to 
be  regist^d  under  the  bead  of  diseased  symptoms.  Such  are 
stuttering^  frequ^t  yawning  and  sneezingi  great  sensibility  to 
partial  air :  teething  sickness^  nausea  in  child-bearing ;  extraordinary 
watchfulness,  disturbed  dreams^  starting^  talking,  or  walking  in  the 
sleep ;  eyes  or  eye-lids  charged  and  suffused ;  near-sightedness,  or 
any  other  defect'  of  the  senses ;  blackness  on  the  edges  of  the  teeth 
from  the  tartar  transmitted  from  the  stomach ;  unwholesome,  ob- 
scure appearance  of  the  skin,  which  yields  not  to  the  application 
of  soap  and  water :  absence  of  mind,  laziness,  precipitation  of 
manner;  incorrigible  fixedness  in  these  habits;  illiberal  feelings; 
quarrelsome  inclinations;  thirst  of  power;  inflamed  ei^emess  to 
have  one's  way  even  in  pdints  of  little  consequence  asperity  and 
hardness  of  character.  To  these  I  will  add  shyness,  which  in  its  ad- 
vanced stage  is  the  be^nning  of  insanity ;  those  who  are  going>  out 
of  their  senses  being  often  so  shy  as  to  hold  their  hands  before  their 
faces  when  any  ojie  comes  into  their  room. 

By  this  regimen  the  stamina  are  much  improved  in  infancy ; 
they  are  altered  in  persons  of  a  middle  age;  and. in  old  men  die 
actions  o[  the  system  are  beneficially  changed,  although  no  effect 
is  produced  on  the  stamina.  The  power  of  running  farther  &an 
the  invalid  formerly  could  do  without  being  out  of  breath,  may  be 

'  Considering  what  are  the  disgusting  offices  which  ill  health  entails 
upon  servants,  tne  attendants  of  the  sick,  it  seems  a  merciful  dispensation  in 
their  behalf  that  the  sense  of  smelling  should  be  universally  deficient  in 
them.  It  may  be  imagined  how  baneful  a  vapor  is  imparted  to  the  atmos- 
phere by  consumptive  patients,  when  we  learn  that  the  milk  and  butter  of  a 
cow  confined  in  the  bed-chamber  of  a  person  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
suroptibn  cannot  be  used,  so  disagreeable  is  their  flavor. 
'  ^  So  deeply  disordered  are  many  people,  that  their  lightest  wish  kindles 
<}uickly  into  an  appetite;  and  some  individuals  are  so  harsh  and  obdurate 
in  their  dispositions,  that  kind  words,  often  repeated,  make  no  impression 
upon  them ;  but,  let  a  spark  of  anger,  or  of  resentment,  arise  in  their  oosoms, 
it  rushes  into  a  flanie,  and  hurries  them  on  to  do  perhaps  the  very  action 
to  which  the  most  friendly  solicitations  were  unavailing  to  engage  them. 
These  tempers  are  volcanoes  ever  on  the  point  of  bursting  forth.  Nor  is 
this  the  whole  of  the  evil.  One  never  can  oe  entirely  secure  of  those  who 
appear  better  disposed ;  for  people  undergo  such  mental  changes  in  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years,  that  now  and  then  one  is  at  a  loss  to  recognize  one's  old  ac- 
quaintances. In  phvsiolo^cal  discussions,  the  moral  and  intellectual  fa? 
culties  should  never  be  disjoined  from  the  physical  and  organic ;  and  ac- 


down  as  a  medical  maxim,  that  the  aoovementioued  perverse  state  of  mind 
is  an  unerring  symptom  of  much  latent  mischief  in  the  stamina. 


cording  to  the  principles  reasoned 


in  this  publication,  it  may  be  laid 
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coDtideved  «t:»  l#sl  of  kupromig  lieahii.   It  is  trw  tlMt  m  die 

common  way  of  living,  people  do  resist  attacks  of  siciai«8S,  aiMl 
life  is  in  aoaie  iostaneea  miu^  protracted*.  So  kMig  mdeed  as  the 
vitality  4rf  the  fime  is  not  extinffuisking  (if  I  magr  me  that  vevfc  ib 
«  neviral  sense)  the  patient  mil  be  destrcqred  neither  4by  aeate  iU* 
MBses,  nor  by  the  medical  treataieot  of  diem.  But  let  us  not  be 
deceit  by£atteimg  and  fiidlaoious  oircumstanees.  When  we 
reoollect  the :  number  of  ao<|u»iMances  and  of  men  prominent  in 
the  society  where  we  are  bom,  .who^  though  nsany^of  tbem  were 
stotgBsatkjr  advanced  in  the  career  of  Ufe,  are  afaready  removed  frooa 
the  busy  scene  and  crumbling  m  die  dust,  it  will  not  be  contended 
that  death  does  not  deal  his  weapon  around  him  with  sufficient 
activity.  Such  an  opinion  at  least  will  not  be  maintaiiied  by  those 
parents  who  have  smwrted  under  the  loss  of  a  dear  and  engaging 
chMd ;  and  who  dread  the  recurrence  of  sui^  anguish  more  than  the 
Ikresttened  ponishasent  of  a  future  world,  or  more  even  than  the 
tortures  which  those  who  have  feding  are  doomed  to  endure  from 
the  aasteve  and  intolerant.  The  pale  husband  too.  who  had  ear- 
ned into  redrement  something  which,  the  worid  stiU  deisired  to  re- 
cover, some  maid  and  gracious  woman  whom  it  was  bis  pri(k  there 
to  serve  in  secret,  his  only  hope,  under  heaven,  to  constitute  her 
|iappinees*^he  will  give  an  eager  testimony  to  the  devastations  occa- 
sioned by  the  mescijess  leveller  of  mankind.  Recently  has  he  loet 
his  beet  compspsoii;  the  spotless  mother  of  his  children  ;  her  who 
was  die  mpo^itory  of  his  cares  and  his  secrets ;  who  at  each  return 
So  his  thmdiold  found  no  words  but  kind  ones  for  Um. 
she  then  suddenly  disappeared,  who  so  late  was  the  che^ful  and 
afiectionate  ceoti^  around  wtuch  the  whole  family  involved;  and 
who  has  left  the  ^iKstion  for  ever  undecided  whether  she  oontri* 
buted  more  lai^ely  to  the  contfort  sM^d  pleasure  of  die  fadier,  or  of 
die  cbildr^  i  Heaveo !  what  a  space,  which  cap  peyer  agaip  b^ 
completely  filled,  b^sis  dc^^  occasiopjed  here !  To  preyeol;  the  r^e* 
currence  of  such  iUs  and  bitimiiesaes,  all  that  i  petition  fer  is  a 
fiur  expMiraent  of  Dr.  Lambe's  system^  i  diiok  1  may  confidently 
answer  for  the  result. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  th^t  ihijB  rie^mexi  for  jejQTecliqg 
the  goidual  ^fSm  of  morbific  matter  from  the  human  ^stem 
Aatdd  become  general,  and  produce  the  effects  which  havie 
been  anticipated,  since  it  app^rs  to  jl)e  the  oply  hope  lefjt  for 
inankj«d^  on  this  9ide  of  ),he  jgr^ve,  to  ii^lMcb  so  jowy  thou^iaiid^ 
Iqpk,  Cor  bom  gi^s  ikm  sufferings.  If  moral 
MBtnagtiuMi  in  ^esery  possibly  form,  if  the  doctrbes  of  the  purest 
|di3oso|di^  4fymM  hfive  rendered  men  virtooos  and  happy^  how 
piany'  ages  would  have  elapsed  since  0)ese  (^u^Iities  had  been  uni- 
versal.  On  no  shelf  in  any  library  can  we  cast  our  eyes  wskhout 
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rctfeetkig^  to  uowttrntakfrnm  rnvf  pulf^l  can  we  hmd  cmv  attemioii 
wttfiom  fedi^g,  ditl  if  w«  did  but  ragiibto  our  coaduel  bj  lialf 
ttccflwl  pr«oe|Mta  tbm  inciilccted^  as  lilde  oocnioo  woiddl 
ibere  be  l«r  mtrietive  \wm      for  andbtaratavie  rigiiBett*.  Ant 
mfqrlumtely^  femn  bid  quilted  bis  ineliiiots  withoiii  fufficienlijr 
cidlilretMig  \m  reason  ;  and  the  oooMiyieDoe  is,  that  siicli  a  socoe  is 
eoQtiniMyily  ei^hibited  oo  this  globe  as  to  lead  one  toiuquire  whether 
^  it  18  denned  to  ^  be  eternaJly  the  jplace  of  aaiiiaeaMBti  the  phyw 
'  house  of  our  platietary  ayatean.^   But:  I  am  too  aiuooaa  not  to 
Mrey  out  of  «iy  limited  province  of  aaevely  staling  4he  sui»ss  of  a 
dieteM  eKpesiflDient  is  jDjr  own  .  family.  So  povsue  this  subject 
£utbef  i 

CONCLUSrbN. 

As  to  the  plan  of  this  volume,  which  may  as  «reU  perhaps  be 
spdken  of  here  as  any  where  else,  the  author,  after  briefly  stating 
Ins  subject,  has  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  ordinances  of  the 
scriptures  respecting  food  with  the  dietetic  doctrines  prevalent  in 
this  essay  ;  and  likewise  those  ancient  fables  which  he  believes  to 
have  an  allusion  to  the  early  condition  of  mankind,  as  connected 
widi  the  subject  in  question.  He  shows  in  the  next  place  that 
»^uments  may  be  brought  from  the  science  of  comparative  anatomy 
in  favor  of  a  general  vegetable  diet  among  men;  espedally, 
from  the  distinction  of  the  colon  in  the  herbivorous  and  carnivorous 
tribes;  there  being  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  herbivorous  animals 
having  the  coI<m  cellulated,  but  where  an  increase  of  the  digestive 
process  is  provided  for  earlier  in  die  alimentary  canal,  as,  for  ex- 
iunple,  by  the  four  stomachs  of  the  sheep  and  cow.  That  the 
diminution  of  vigor  and  curtailment  of  life  suffered  by  man  are 
partaken  by  the  animals^  which  he  has  domesticated,  and  also  that 
the  unfavorable  opinion  of  a  flesh  diet  here  inculcated,  derives  sup-^ 
piH-t  from  certain  passages  in4he  works  of  several  highly  estimated 
writers.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  cite  authorities  on  one  of 
the  two  leading  branches  of  his  subject,  the  poison  of  common 
water;  and  after  deploring  the  fallen  state  of  the  faculties  of  memory 

*  So  long  as  men  are  compassionate  to  such  a  degree  that  they  cannot 
hear  a  fly  struggling  in  a  spider's  web  without  emotion,  it  never  can  be 
reasonably  maintained  that  it  is  their  natural  impulse  to  wound  and  kill  the 
dumb  animals,  or  to  butcher  one  another  in  what  is  called  the  field  ef  honor, 

^  In  remarking  upon  the  inferior  animals,  it  might  have  been  stated,  that 
like  man,  they  lose,  when  domesticated,  manv  instincts.  The  horse  which 
Is  caught  in  the  forests  of  Hungary  and  connned  in  a  stable,  preserves  the 
instinct  of  bleeding  himself  by  opening  a  vein  in  his  side,  or  on  the  forehand, 
with  his  teeth,  whenever  he  is  overheated  by  long  journeys. 
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and  jadgment,  be  relates  the  particulars  of  an  experiment  of  the 
vegetable  regimen  instituted  in  his  own  family*  He  next  states 
the  evidence  against  a  meat  diet,  attempts  a  reply  to  several^  of  the 
objections  usually  made  to  Dr.  Lambe's  principles^  and  ventures 
^nally  ta  touch  upon  some  consequences  connected  with  the  theory 
of  contagion^  which  he  conceives  to  follow  from  those  principles. 

He  will  now  close  this  first  part  of  the  book  with  a  caAtioo  to 
him  who.  may  become  a  convert  to  this  simple  method  of  prevent*^, 
ing  disease^  not  to  lose  hb  temper  when  assailed  in  argument  by 
his  tenacious  opponents  with  violence  almost  inexplicable ;  and 
to  be  firm  and  constmt  in  his  own  practice,  m  contempt  of  all  the 
means  which  will  be  resorted  to,  whether  threats  or  persuasions,  to 
turn  him  aside  from  his  offensive  purpose;  remembering,  if  he 
aspire  to  the  privileges  of  a  fi-eeman,,  what  were  the  ancient  con* 
ditions  of  that  claim,  and  what  the  oracular  language  in  which  they 
were  pronounced — 


Quisaam  igitur liber?  sapiens, sibi  qui  imperiosus. 
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Mr.  Locke  felt  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  the  intellectual 
state  of  mankind.  In  his  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  book 
ii.  ch.  33,  he  says,  There  is  scarce  any  one  that  does  not  observe 
something  that  seems  odd  to  him,  and  is  in  itself  really  extravagant 

^  in  the  opinions,  reasonings,  and  actions  of  other  men.  The  least 
flaw  of  this  kind,  if  at  all  different  from  his  own,  every  one  is 
quick-sighted  enough  to  espy  in  another,  and  will  by  the  authority 
of  reason  forwardly  condemn,  though  he  be  guilty  of  much  greater 
unreasonableness  in  his  own  tenets  and  conduct,  which  he  never 
perceives,  and  will  very  hardly,  if  at  all,  be  convinced  of. 

This  proceeds  not  wholly  from  self-love,  though  that  has  often 

^  a  great  hand  in  it.  Men  of  fair  minds,  and  not  given  up  to  the 
overweening  of  self-flattery,  are  frequently  guilty  of  it;  and  in  many 

I  cases  one  with  amazement  hears  the  arguings,  and  is  astonished 
at  the  obstinacy  of  a  worthy  man,  who  yields  not  to  the  evidence  of 
reason,  though  laid  before  him  as  clear  as  day-light. 

This  sort  of  unreasonableness  is  usually  imputed  to  education 
and  prejudice,  and  for  the  most  part  truly  enough,  though  that 
reaches  not  the  bottom  of  the  disease,  nor  shows  distinctly  enough 
whence  it  rises,  or  wherein  it  lies.    Education  is  often  rightly 

\    assigned  for  the  cause,  and  prejudice  is  a  good  general  name  for 

I    the  thing  itself :  but  yet,  I  think  he  ought  to  look  a  little  farther, 

I  who  would  trace  this  sort  of  madness  to  the  root  it  springs  from ; 
and  so  explain  it  as  to  show  whence  this  flaw  has  its  original  in 

I    very  sober  and  rational  minds,  and  wherein  it  consists. 

I  shall  be  pardoned  for  calling  it  by  so  harsh  a  name  as  mad- 
ness, when  it  is  considered  that  opposition  to  reason  deserves 
that  name,  and  is  really  madness ;  and  there  is  scarce  a  man  so 
fcee  from  it,  but  that  if  he  should  always,  on  all  occasions,  argue 
or  do  as  in  some  cases  he  constantly  does,  would  not  be  thought 
fitter  for  Bedlam  than  civil  conversation.  I  do  not  here  mean 
when  he  is  under  the  power  of  an  unruly  passion,  but  in  the  steady 
calm  course  of  his  life." 

Mr.  Locke,  not  having'discovered  the  physical  source  of  this 
disease,  as  he  calls  it,  ascribes  it  to  a  wrong  association  of  ideas^ 
which  is  only  another  effect  of  the  same  cause. 
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Though  the  treaty  of  Limerick  was  now  violated  in  every  pointy 
the  spirit  of  persecution  was  still  restless  and  unsatisfied.  How- 
ever great  was  the  ingenuity  of  the  legislators  who  produced  that 
master-piece  of  oppression,  the  act  to  prevent  the  farther  growth 
of  Popery,  it  was  found  that  another  act  was  still  wanting  to  ex- 
plain and  amend  it.    Such  an  act  passed  in  the  year  1709.' 

The  1st  clause  provides,  that  no  Papists  shall  be  capable  of 
taking  any  annuity  for  life. 

The  following  is  the  3d  clause,  every  word  of  which  is  of  value, 
-  in  order  to  show  the  vexations  with  which  the  unfortunate  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  have  been  exposed :  «  And,  be  it  further  enacted^ 
by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  where  and  as  of  ten  as  any  child  or 
cnildren  of  any  Popish  parent  or  parents  hath,  or  have  heretofore 
professed  or  conformed  him,  her,  or  themselves,  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  as  by  law  establish^  and  enrolled  in  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  a  certificate  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  wUch  he,  she, 
or  they  shall  inhabit  or  reside,  testifying  his,  her,  or  their  being  a 
Protestant,  and  conforming  hin>,  her,  or  themselves,  to  the  church 
of  Ireland,  as  by  law  established,  it  shaU  and  may  he  lansfidjbr 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery  ^  upon  a  biU  founded  upon  this  act^  to 
oblige  the  said  Papist  parent,  or  parents,  to  discover  upon  oaih 
the  futt  value  of  all  his,  her,  or  their  estate^  as  well  personal  as 
real,  clear,  over  and  above  all  real  incumbrances  and  debts  con- 

'  8th  Anne,  c.  S. 
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tractedi  honi.  fide,  for  valuable  consideration,  before  the  enrolment 
of  such  certificate,  and  thereupon  to  make  such  order  for  the  5up- 
fort  and  maintenance  of  such  Protestant  chUd  or  children,  by  the 
distribution  of  the  said  real  and  personal  estate,  to  and  among  such 
Protestant  child  or  children,  for  the  present  support  of  such  Pro- 
(estant  child  or  children  \  and  also  to  and  for  the  portion  or  por- 
tions, and  future  maintenance  or  maintenances,  of  such  Protestant 
child,  or  children,  after  the  decease  of  such  Popish  parent  or  parents^ 
as  the  said  court  shall  judge  fit/' 

The  12th  clause  provides,  that  all  converts  in  public  employments, 
members  of  parliament,  barristers,  attorneys,  or  officers  of  any 
courts  of  law,  shall  educate  their  children  Protestants. 

By  the  l^th  clause,  the  Popish  wife  of  a  Papist,  having  power 
to  make  a  jointure,  conforming,  shall,  if  she  survives  her  husband, 
have  sucli  provision,  not  exceeding  die  power  of  her  husband,  to 
make  a  jointure,  as  the  Chancellor  shall  adjudge. 

By  the  15th  clause,  the  Popish  wife  of  a  Papist,  not  being  other- 
wise provided  for,  conforming,  shall  have  a  proportion  out  of  his 
chattels,  notwithstanding  any  will  or  voluntary  disposition,  and 
the  Stat.  7th  W.  III.  6. 

The  16th  clause  provides,  that  a  Papist  teaching  school  publicly, 
or  in  a  private  house,  or  as  usher  to  a  Protestant,  shall  be  deemed 
and  prosecuted  as  a  jPopish  regular  convict. 

The  IBth  clause  provides,  that  Popish  priests,  who  shall  be  con- 
verted, shall  receive  80/.  per  annum,  to  be  levied  and  paid  by 
Grand  Juries. 

The  20th  clause  provides,  whimsically  enough,  for  the  reward 
of  discovering  Popish  clergy  and  schoolmasters,  viz. 

For  discovering  an  archbishop,  bishop,  vicar-general, 
or  other  person  exercismg  any  foreign  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  --------   -     j650  0  0 

For  discovering  each  regular  clergymaQ^  and  each  se- 
cular clergyman,  not  registered    -----  j520  0  0 

For  discovering  each  Popish  schoohnaater  or  usher  -  j^lO  0  0 

The  21st  clause  empowers  two  Justices  to  summon  any  Papist 
of  18  years  of  age,  and  if  he  shall  refuse  to  give  testimony  where 
and  when  he  heard  mass  celebrated,  and  who  and  what  persons 
WW  present  at  the  celebiration  of  it,  and  likewise  touching  the 
residence  and  abode  of  any  priest  or  Popish  schoolmaster  to  com- 
mit him  to  jail,  without  bail,  for  12  months,  or  until  he  shall  pay 
20/. 

By  the  25th  clause,  no  priest  can  officiate  except  in  the  parish  for 
which  he  is  registered,  by  2d  Anne,  c.  ?• 

The  30th  clause  provides  for  the  discovery  of  all  trusts  agreed 
to  be  undertaken  in  favor  of  Papists ;  and  enables  any  Protestant 
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to  fik  a  bill  in  Chancery  against  any  person  concerned  in  any  sale, 
leas^i  mortgage,  or  incumbrance,  in  trust  for  Papists,  and  to  com- 
pel him  to  discover  the  same ;  and  it  further  provides,  that  all 
issues  to  be  tried  in  any  action  founded  upon  this  act,  shall  be 
tried  by  none  but  known  Protestants, 

The  37th  clause  provides,  that  no  Papist  in  trade,  except  in  the 
linen  trade,  shall  take  more  than  two  apprentices. 

The  following  are  the  other  acts  passed  in  this  reign  concemin|( 
the  Catholics. — 

An  act  to  prevent  Popish  clergy  from  commg  into  the  king- 
dom.* 

An  act  for  registering  Popish  clergy.  By  which  all  the  Catho-^ 
lie  clergy  then  in  the  kingdom  were  required  to  give  in  their 
names  and  places  of  abode  at  the  next  quarter  sessions :  by  this 
act  they  are  prohibited  from  employing  curates.' 

An  act  to  amend  this  act.^ 

An  act  to  explain  and  amend  an  act  to  prevent  Papists  being  so- 
licitors or  sheriffs,  &c.* 

Clauses  are  introduced  into  this  act,  by  which  Catholics  are  pre- 
vented from  serving  on  Grand  Juries  ;  and  by  which,  in  trials  upoA 
any  statute  for  strengthening  the  Protestant  interest,  the  plaintiff 
might  challenge  a  Papist,  which  challenge  the  judge  Was  to  allow. 

During  all  Queen  Anne's  reign,  the  inferior  civil  officers,  by 
order  of  Government,  were  incessantly  harassing  the  Catholics, 
with  oaths,  imprisonments,  and  forfeituresi  without  any  visible  cause 
but  hatred  of  their  religious  profession.  In  the  year  1708,  on  thfe 
hare  rumor  of  an  intended  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  Pfetender, 
forty-one  Roman  Catholic  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  impri- 
soned in  the  castle  of  Dublin  j  and,  when  they  were  aftdrwatds 
•et  at  liberty,  the  Government  was  so  sensible  of  the  wrong  done 
to  them,  that  it  remitted  their  fees,  amounting  to  800/.  A  custom 
that  had  existed  from  time  immemorial,  for  infirm  men,  women, 
and  children,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  every  summer  to  a  plabe  called 
St.  John's  well,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  re- 
lief f|rom  their  several  disorders,  by  performing  at  it  certain  acts 
of  penance  and  cievotion,  was  deemed  an  object  worthy  of  the  se- 
rious consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons  j  who  iaccordingly 
passed  a  vote,  that  these  sickly  devotees  "  were  assembled  in  that 
place  to  the  great  hazard  and  danger  of  the  public  peace,  and  safety 
of  the  kingdom."  They  also  passed  a  vote,  on  the  17th  March, 
1705,  "That  all  magistrates  and  other  persons  whatsoever,  whd 

'  2d  Anne,  c.  3,  ^  2d  Anne,  c.  7.  ^  4tb  Anne,  c.  2. 

♦  6tb  Anne,  c.  i.  See  also  6  Anne,  c  16.  §.  6.  and  8  Anne,  c.  3.  §.  26. 
concerning  l^riests  marrying  Protestants. 
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Jieglected  or  omitted  to  put  them  (the  penal  law$)  in  due  execu- 
tion, were  betrayers  of  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  and  in  June^ 
1705,  they  resolved^  That  the  sayins  and  hearing  of  mass,  by 
■persons  who  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  abjuration,  tended  to  advance 
the  interest  of  the  Pretender ;  and  that  such  judges  and  magistrates 
as  wilfully  neglected  to  make  diligent  inquiry  into,  and  to  discover 
such  wicked  practices,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  her 
Majesty's  GrQvemment."^  And,  upon  another  occasion,  they  re- 
served. That  the  prosecuting  and  informing  against  Papists  was 
an  honorable  service  to  the  Government/'^ 


GEORGE  L 

The  following  acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  in  this  reign,  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  system  which  had  been  adopted  by 
WiUiam  and  Anne,  for  preventing  the  growth  of  Popery. 

An  act  to  make  the  militia  of  this  kingdom  more  useful.^ 

By  the  Uth  and  12th  clauses  of  this  act,  the  horses  of  Papists 
may  be  seized  for  the  militia. 

oj  the  4th  and  18th  clauses,  Papists  are  to  pay  double  towards 
raiding  the  militia. 

By  the  16th  clause.  Popish  hoi^se-keepers  in  a  city,  are  to  find 
jSt  Protestant  substitutes. 

An  act  to  restrain  Papists  from  being  high  or  petty  constables, 
and  for  the  better  regulating  the  parish  watches.^ 

An  act  for  the  more  effectual  preventing  fraudulent  conveyances, 
in  order  to  multiply  votes  for  electing  n^embers  to  serve  in  Par- 
liament, &c,^ 

By  the  7th  clause  of  this  act,  no  Papist  can  vote  at  an  electioi|, 
unless  h^  takes  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration. 

An  act  for  the  better  regulating  the  town  of  Galway,  and  for 
Strengthening  the  Protestant  interest  therein/ 

An  act  for  the  better  regulating  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
Kilkenny,  and  strengthening  the  Protestant  interest  therein.' 

An  act  by  which  Papists  resident  in  towns,  who  shall  not  pro- 
vide a  Protestant  watchman  to  watch  in  their  room,  shall  be  sub- 
j^t  to  certain  penalties.^ 

By  the  12th  Geo.  I.  c.  9.  §.  7.  No  Papist  can  vote  at  anv  ves- 
try  held  for  the  purpose  of  levying  or  assessing  money  for  rebuild- 
ing and  repairing  parish  churches. 

«  Com.  Jour.  3.  289.         *  lb.  319.         '  lb.  319.        ♦  2d  G.  I.  c.  9. 

*  23  G.  I.  c.  10.— This  act  expired  in  three  years,  and  was  not  renewed. 
6  2d  Geo.  I.  c.  19.  ^  4th  Geo.  I  c.  15.         *  4ih  Geo.  I.  c.  16. 

*  6tb  Geo.  I.  c.  10. 
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These  acts  of  Parliament  originated  in  the  same  spirit  of  per- 
secution, which  disgraced  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne,  and 
were,  like  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics  of  those  reigns^  pal- 
pable violations  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  Though  a  glimmering 
of  toleration  had  found  its  way  into  the  councils  of  England,  and 
given  rise  to  an  act  for  exempting  Protestant  dissenters  of  this 
Country  (Ireland)  from  certain  penalties  to  which  they  were  stdh 
ject,''  the  Catholics  were  excluded,  by  a  particular  clause,  from  any 
benefit  of  it.  And  though  it  was  in  this  reign  that  the  fii^t  act' 
passed  for  discharging  cil  persons  in  offices  and  employments  from 
all  pentdties  which  they  had  incurred  by  not  qiudifying  themselves, 
pursuant  to  an  act  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  Popery^  the 
favor  conferred  by  it  was  wholly  to  the  Protestant  dissenters,  as  no 
Catholic  had  been  placed  in  any  public  office  since  the  passing 
of  that  penal  law. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Catholics  was  in  this  reign  put  to  a  complete 
trial,  by  tne  Scotch  rebellion  of  1715.  If,  after  having  fought 
three  campaigns  in  support  of  James's  pretensions  to  the  throne  of 
Ireland ;  after  having  experienced  the  infraction  of  every  part  of 
the  treaty  of  Limerick,  and  been  exposed  to  a  code  of  statutes,  by 
which  they  were  totally  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  if,  after  they  had  become  subject  « to  the  worst 
of  all  oppressions,  the  persecution  of  private  society  and  private 
manners,^'^  they  had  embarked  in  the  cause  of  the  mvader,  their 
conduct  would  have  been  that  of  a  high  spirited  nadon,  goaded 
into  a  state  of  desperation  by  their  relentless  tormentors,  and  if 
their  resistance  had  been  successful,  their  leaders  would  have  ranked 
among  the  Tells  and  Washingtons  of  modem  history. — But  so 
far  from  vielding  to  the  natund  dictates  of  revenge,  or  attempting 
to  take  advantage  of  what  was  passing  in  Scotland  to  regain  their 
rights,  thev  didnot  follow  the  example  of  their  rulers,  in  violating, 
upon  the  first  favorable  opportunity,  a  sacred  and  solemn  compact  % 
and  thus  thejr  gave  the  strongest  testimony,  that  they  had  wholly 
given  up  theur  tormer  hopes  of  establishing  a  Catholic  prince  upon 
file  throne.  Their  loyalty  was  not,  however,  a  protection  to  them 
against  the  oppressions  of  their  Protestant  countrymen.  The  pe- 
nalties for  die  exercise  of  their  religion,  were  generally  and  rigidly 
inflicted.  Their  chapek  were  shut  up,  dieir  priests  dragged  from 
their  hiding-places,  hurried  into  prisons,  and  from  dience  sent  into 
banishment. 

»  6tii  Geo.  I.  c.  9.  *  Burke's  Letter  to  a  Peer  of  Ireland. 
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GEORGE  II. 

In  this  relgn>  the  following  additional  disabilities  were  imposed 
upon  the  Cadiolics.  — 

By  the  1st  G.  II.  c.  9.  sect.  7.  no  Papist  can  vote  at  an  election 
without  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy.  However  great  the  op- 
pression which  the  Catholics  had  experienced  during  former  reigns^ 
this  measure  altogether  completed  their  entire  exclusion  from  the 
benefits  of  the  Constitution,  and  from  die  opportunity  of  regaining 
their  former  just  rights.  It  was  because  diis  privilege  had  begun 
to  operate  amongst  Protestants  in  a  manner  very  favorable  to  the 
Catholics,  and  to  bring  about  a  feeling  of  regret  for  their  sufierings, 
and  a  coalition  between  the  two  parties  to  oppose  the  influence  of 
the  English  Government  as  a  common  cause  of  grievances,  that 
Primate  Boulter  advised  the  Ministers  to  pass  diis  law.  His 
principle  of  government  for  Ireland,  was  to  uphold  the  English  in- 
terest by  the  divisions  of  the  inhabitants ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  it 
induced  him  to  adopt  the  desperate  resolution  of  disfranchisii^v  at 
one  stroke,  above  five-sixths  of  its  population.* 

By  the  first  clause  of  1st  Geo.  11.  c.  SO.  barristers^  six  clerks, 
&c.  are  required  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy. 

By  the  second  clause  all  converts,  &c.  are  bound  to  educate 
their  children  as  Protestants. 

By  7th  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  sect.  12.  barristers  or  solicitors,  marry- 
ing Papists,  are  deemed  Papists,  and  made  subject  to  all  penalties 
as  such. 

By  7th  Geo.  11.  c.  6.  no  convert  can  act  as  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
whose  wife,  or  children,  under  16  years  of  age,  are  educated  Pa- 
pists. • 

The  13th  Geo.  11.  c.  6.  is  an  act  to  amend  former  acts  for  dis- 
arming Papists. 

By  the  6th  clause  of  this  act,  Protestants  educating  their  children 
as  Papists,  are  made  subject  to  the  same  disabilities  as  Papists  are. 

By  9th  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  no  person  can  serve  on  a  petty  jury,  unless 
seized  of  a  freehold  of  5L  per  annum,  or,  being  a  Protestant,  un- 
less  possessed  of  a  profit  rent  of  15/.  per  annum  under  a  lease  for 
years. 

By  9th  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  sect.  5.  persons  robbed  by  privateers,  during 
war  with  a  Popish  prince,  shall  be  reimbursed  by  grand  jury  pre- 

'  Primate  Boulter,  in  bis  Letter  of  this  year  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (Ist  vol.  p.  SIO.)  says,  <♦  There  arc,  probably,  in  this  kingdom;  five  Pa- 
pists, at  least,  to  one  Protestant'.^ 
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sentmenty  and  the  money  be  levied  upon  the  goods  and  lands  of 
Popish  inhabitants  only.  ) 

The  19th  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  is  an  act  for  granting  a  duty  on  hawkers 
and  pedlars  to  the  society  of  Protestant  charter-schools*' 

The  i9th  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  is  an  act  to  annul  all  marriages  between 
Protestants  and  Papists,  or  celebrated  by  Popish  priests.^ 
.  By  the  23rd  Geo.  II.  c.  10.  sect.  3.  every  Popish  priest  who  shall 
celebrate  any  marriage  contrary  to  12th  Geo.  L  c.  3.  and  be  thereof 
convicted,  snail  be  hanged. 

Of  these  last  acts,  and  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  administration,  Mr. 
Burke  gives  the  following  account — "  This  man,  while  he  waa 
duping  the  credulity  of  the  Prists  with  fine  words  in  private,  and 
conmiending  their  good  behaviour  during  a  rebellion  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  it  well  deserved  to  be  commended  and  rewarded,  was  capa- 
}>le  of  urging  penal  laws  against  them  in  a  speech  from  the  throne^^ 

'  The  following  is  the  preamble  of  the  charter  for  ereciing  these  schools. 
^'George  II.  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  Forasmuch  as  we  have  received  in- 
forinatioD,  by  the  petition  of  the  lord  primate,  lord  chancellor,  archbishops, 
noblemen,  bishops,  judges,  gentry,  and  clergy,  of  our  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  said  kingdom,  there  are  great  tracts  of  land  al- 
most entirely  inhabited  by  Papists,  who  are  kept  by  their  clergy  in  great 
ignorance  of  the  true  religion^  and  bred  up  in  great  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Government.  That  the  erecting  of  English  Protestant  schools  in  those  places, 
if  ahtolutely  necessary  for  their  conversion  ;  that  the  English  parish  schools  al- 
ready established,  are  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  nor  can  Jthe  residence  of 
the  parochial  clergy  only  fully  answer  tliat  ena.'— Catholics  are  excluded  by 
this  charter  from  oeing  subscribers  to,  or  members  of  this  society.  Vid,  JRe- 
port  of  Committee  of  Irish  R.  of  Commons,  14  Jp,  1788.  Ir.  Comm.  Jbum. 
12  Jp,  810. 

The  children  admitted  into  the  schools  are  orphans,  or  the  children  of 
Catholic  and  other  poor  natives  of  Ireland,  who,  from  their  sitiiiition  in  life, 
are  not  likely  to  educate  them  as  Protestants.  They  are  apprenticed  at  the 
»ge  of  fourteen  years,  with  a  fee  of  seven  guineas  with  each  female,  and  of 
five  guineas  with  each  male,  into  Protestant  families.  The  society  give  a 
portion  of  five  pounds  to  every  person  educated  in  these  schools,  upon  his 
or  her  ifiarrying  a  Protestant 

In  Sept.  1806,  the  number  of  children  in  the  schools  were  2130. 

The  funds  of  the  society  consist  in  lands^  funded  property,  and  an  atintial 
grant  of  Parliament. — ^They  amount  to  ahout  34,000/.  per  annum,  the 
year  1754, 31  Geo.  II.  c.  1.  to  the  1st  January,  1808,  there  has  been  .granted 
hy  Parliament  to  this  society  491,326/.  besides  certain  duties  on  hawkers 
and  pedlars,  from  1754  to  1786. 

By  the  28rd  G.  II.  c.  11.  the  society  may  appoint  persons  to  take  up  beg-, 
gar  children,  and  send  them  to  the  charter  schools,  and 'when  old  enough 
bind  them  apprentices. 

^  the  same  act,  §•  8.  a  child  received  with  the  parent's  consent,  is  deemed 
^  child  of  the  public,  and  may  be  disposed /of  though  claimed  by  the  parent. 
^  The  first  act  on  this  head  is  6  Anne,  c.  16. 1,  &c.  8  Anne,  c.  3*  Sect 
'  "  The  measures  that  have  hitherto  been  taken  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
popery,  have,  I  hope,  had  some,  and  will  still  have  a  greater  effect ;  however! 
leave  it  to  your  consideration  whether  nothing  further  can  be  done,  either  by 
pew  laws,  or  by  more  effectual  execution  of  those  in  being,  to  secure  the  nation 
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an4  of  sdmulating  with  provocatives  the  wearied  and  half  exhausted 
bigolry  ot  the  Parliament  pf  Ireland,  They  set  to  work,  but  they 
were  at  a  lo$8  what  to  do  i  for  they  had  already  almost  gpne 
through  every  contrivance  which  could  waste  the  vigor  of  their  couut 
^ry :  but,  after  much  struggle,  they  produced  a  child  of  their  old  age^ 
the  shocking  zod  unnatural  act  about  marriages,  which  tended  to 
finish  the  scheme  for  making  the  people  not  only  two  distinct  par- 
lies for  ever,  but  keeping  them  as  two  distinct  species  in  the  same 
land.  Mr.  Gardiner's  humanity  was  shocked  at  it,  as  one  of  the 
worst  p^rts  of  that  truly  barbarous  system,  if  one  could  well  settle 
the  preference,  where  almost  all  the  parts  were  outrages  on  the 
rights  of  humanity  and  the  laws  of  nations."^ 

Of  the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  during  the  Scotch  rebellion  oiF 
I74s5,  fortunately  for  them,  but  greatly  to  the  shame  of  those  who 
accuse  them  of  being  actuated  by  religious  principles  inconsistent 
with  their  duty  to  their  sovereign,  there  is  on  record  an  irrefutable 
document.  In  the  year  1762,  upon  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
about  the  expediency  of  raising  five  regiments  of  Catholics  for  the 
^ng  of  Porti^ga),  the  Primate,  Dr.  iSone,  in  answer  to  the  usual 
objections  that  were  urged  on  all  occasions  against  the  good  faith 
and  loyalty  of  that  body,  declared  in  his  place,  that  in  the  year 
174-75  after  that  rebellion  was  entirely  suppressed,  happening  to  be 
in  EngUnd,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  all  the  papers  of 
the  rebels,  aad  their  correspondents,  which  were  seized  in*  the  cus- 
tody of  Murray,  the  Pretender's  secretary  j  and  that,  after  having 
sp^nt  much  time,  and  taken  great  pains  in  examining  them,  not 
without  some  share  of  the  then  common  suspicion,  that  there  might 
he  some  private  understanding  and  intercourse  between  them  and 
the  Irish  Catholics,  he  could  not  discover  the  least  trace,  hint,  or 
intimation  of  such  intercourse  or  correspondence  in  them,  or  qf 
any  of  the  latter's  favoring  or  abetting,  or  having  been  so  much 
iSS  made  acquainted  with  the  designs  or  proceedings  of  these  rebels. 
And  irhat,"  he  said,  «  he  wondered  at  most  of  aU  was,  th^t  in  all 
4)i8  researches,  he  had  not  met  with  any  passage  in  any  of  these 
papers,  from  which  he  could  infer^  that  either  their  holy  father, 
:the  pope,  or  any  of  his  cardinals,  bishops,  or  other  dignitaries  bf 
that  church,  or  any  of  the  Irish  clergy,  had  either  directly,  or  in- 
directly, encouraged,  aided,  or  approved  of  the  commencing  or 
carrying  on  qf  that  rebellion."^ 

against  the  greater  number  of  Papists,  whose  speculative  errors  would  only 
deserve  pity  if  their  pernicious  influence  upon  civil  society  did  not  both  re- 
quire and  authorise  restraint."— S/7eecA  *o  both  Houses  of  Parliaments  October 
8,  lT45.--Com,  Jour.  7.  642. 

*  J^etter  to  a  Peer  in  Ireland. 

*  Curry,  Rev,  of  the  civil  wars  of  Ireland,  2.  261.. 
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Those  of  the  clergy  of  England,  who  htely  tbdk  80  active  si  part 
in  exciting  and  upholding  the  infamous  outcry  of  «  No  Popery*^— 
win  do  well  to  compare  this  declaration  of  Primate  Stone,  with  the 
following  statement  of  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  clergy,  imimediately 
upon  the  breaidng  out  of  the  Scotch  rebellion.  They  will  learn 
l^w  easily  it  is,  efen  for  the  grave  profession  of  the  church  to  com- 
mit errors,  and  to  pollute  its  sacred  character,  by  embarking  m  tfie* 
controversy  of  party  politics,  The  bishops  wrote  pastoral  lettm 
to  their  respective  diocesans,  to  excite  the  membei^  of  Ae  estab^ 
lished  church  to  enforce  all  Ae  penal  statutes,  and  with  equal  wis^ 
dom  and  diarity,  and  a  ready  obedience  did  the  clergy  follow  the 
example  and  directions  of  their  superiors,  and  apply  the  vdiole 
power  of  their  body  to  support  the  fanatSc  politics  of  the  day.  In 
their  inflammatory  sermons  they  excited  religious  animosity  by 
reviving  the  most  shocking  circumstances  of  the  Irish  rebeOioti 
1641,  and  of  the  gun-powder  plot  in  England  in  1605*  These 
transactk)ns  were  studiously  aggravated,  and  the  crimes,  whether 
real  or  supposed,  committed  by  Catholics,  dead  n»>re  than  a  cen- 
tury before,  were  imputed  to  all  those  who  survived  of  the  same 
religious  persuasion.*** 

If  the  conduct  of  the  bishops^and  clergy  was  improper,  on  ac- 
count of  its  inconsistency  with  those  principles  of  universal  charity, 
that  the  gospel  inculcated,  it  was  still  more  so,  from  there  being  no 
grounds  even  of  suspicion,  that  the  Catholics  were  disloyal.  Be-^ 
sides,  it  was  indecent  in  the  last  degree  for  those,  who  were  en^ 
dowed  by  the  state  for  the  purpose  only  of  discharging  the  functions 
of  a  religious  profession,  to  degrade  their  sacred  character  by  assute- 
ing  the  duties  of  the  civil  magistrates,  and  embarking  in  all  the  tu- 
mult and  passion  of  political  persecution.  The  conduct  of  the 
Catholic  priests  at  this  period  forms  a  contrast,  by  no  nieans  cre^ 
ditable  to  those  who  teach  the  superior  tolerance  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  ground  their  animosities  against  the  Catholics  on 
the  supposed  illiberality  which  controls  their  principles.  TMs  op- 
pressed and  indigent  oody  of  men,  instead  of  taking  offence  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  established  church, 
"  co-operated  with  their  Protestant  brethren,  to  maintain  order  and 
tranquillity.  Their  pastoral  letters,  public  discourses  from  die  pul- 
pit, and  private  admonitions,  were  equally  directed  for  the  service 
of  the  Government.***  Yet  these  clergy  were  the  members  of  that 
church,  the  principles  of  which  are  stated  to  be  of  such  a  nature 
by  many  of  the  English  clergy,  as  to  render  it  absolutely  imposdUe^ 
that  a  Catholic  can  be  a  good  subject. 

«  Curry  Rev.  2.  259. 
*  Chesterfield^s  Worksj  1. 160.  Ir.  Ed. 
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On  the  26tk  September,  1757,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  sworn 
in  Lord  Lieutenant.  His  open  declarations  of  liberal  sentiments 
towards  the  Catholics,  and  some  communications  that  were  made 
for  the  first  time  since  the  passing  of  the  ferocious  act  of  Anne  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  Popery,  of  an  intention  to  repeal  some  part 
of  the  penal  laws,  encouraged  them  to  hope  for  a  change  in  the 
STStem  of  Irish  government.  Ten  days  after  his  arrival,  die  Ca* 
uiolic  clergy  of  Dublin,  influenced  by  thes^  communications,  read 
die  following  exhortation  to  their  respective  congregations.  It 
forms  the  first  and  a  very  important  document  in  proof  of  the  su& 
feiings,  the  resignation,  and  the  loyalty  <^  the  Catholic  body.  It  is 
one  peculiarly  deserving  of  attention,  as  bemg  well  calculated  to  re- 
move the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  those  who  still  persist  in 
calumniating  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  and  representing  them 
as  enemies  to  the  King  and  Constitution. 

Exkortation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  Dublin^  read  from 
their  Jltars  on  the  2d  ef  October,  1757. 

It  is  now  time.  Christians,  that  you  return  your  most  grateful 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  God,  who,  ^fter  viriting  you  with  a  scarcity^ 
which  approached  near  unto  a  famine,  has  been  graciously  pleased, 
like  a  merciful  father]^  to  hear  your  prayers,  and  feed  you  with  a 
plentiful  harvejst;  nor  ought  you  to  forget  those  kind  benefactors, 
who,  in  the  severest  times,  mindful  only  of  the  public  good,  gene* 
tously  bestowed,  without  any  distinction^of  persons,  those  large  cha- 
rities, by  which  thousands  were  preserved,  who  otherwise  must  have 
perished  the  victims  of  hunger  and  poverty.  We  ought  especially 
to  be  most  earnest  in  our  thanks  to  the  chief  governors  and  magis^ 
trates  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  this  city  in^  particular,  who,  on  this 
occasion,  proved  the  fathers  and  saviours  of  the  nation.  But  a$ 
we  have  not  a  more  eflTectual  method  of  showing  our  acknowledj^ 
ment  to  our  temporal  governors,  than  by  an  humble,  peaceful,  and 
obedient  behaviour ;  as  hitherto,  we  earnestly  exhort  you  to  con- 
tinue in  the  same  happy  and  Christian  disposition,  and  thus,  by 
di^grees,  you  will  entirely  efface  in  their  minds  those  evil  impres- 
sibns,  which  have  been  conceived  so  much  to  our  prejudice,  and 
industriously  propagated  by  our  enemies.  A  series  of  more  than 
sixty  years  spent,  with  a  pious  resignation,  under  the  hardships  of 
▼ery  severe  penal  laws,  and  with  the  greatest  thankfulness  for  the 
lenity  and  moderation,  with  which  they  were  executed,  ever  since 
the  accession  of  the  present  royal  family,  is  certainly  a  fact  which 
niust  outweigh,  in  the  minds  of  all  unbiassed  persons,  any  mis- 
conceived opinions  of  the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  our  holy  church. 

Tou  know  that  it  has  always  been  our  constant  practice,  as  mi- 
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fiUlm  of  Jesui  Cliri^t)  to  inspire  yp9  nf^tb  the  greateit  l»m«r  /or 
theftSj  f nuidSf  murder^  and  the  like  abominable  crimes  ;  as  beiipg 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature^  destructive  of  cWU 
society^  condemned  bv  our  most  holy  church,  which»  so  far  from 
justifying  them  on  the  secure  of  religion)  or  any  other  preC;a(t 
wbatsoeYer^  delivers  the  unrepenting  authors  of  such  .crimin^  pracr 
tices  ov«r  to  Satan. 

We  are  no  less  zealous  than  ever  in  exh^ing  you  to  abstaiii 
from  cursing)  swearing)  and  blaspheming  \  detestable  vic€^>  to 
which  the  poorer  sort  of  our  people  are  most  unhappily  addicted^ 
and.  which  must)  at  one  time  or  other^  bring  down  the  vei^eanq? 
ci  heaven  upon  you  in  some  visible  punishment)  unless  you  ahsor 
h^tely  refrain  from  them. 

It.  is  probable)  that  from  hence  some  people  have  taken  occasion 
to  brand  us  with  this  infamous  calumny,  that  we  need  npt  fear  t/p 
take  false  oathS)  and  consequently  to  perjure  ourselves  \  as  if  we 
believed  that  any  power  upon  earth  could  authorise  such  danm%- 
ble  practices,  or  grant  dispensations  for  this  purpose.  How  unjust 
and  cruel  this  charge  is,  you  know  by  our  instructions  to  you  both 
in  public  and  pdvate,  in  which  we  have  ever  condemned  sudh  doc- 
trines as  false  and  impious.  OtherS)  likewise,  may  easily  know  it 
frcnnjdie  constant  behaviour  of  numbers  of  Roman  Catholics^  .who 
have  given  the  strongest  proofs,  of  their  abhorrence  of  those  tenets^ 
byjoefaismg  to  take  oathS)  which^  however  conducive  to  their 
ipond  interest)  appeared  to  them  entirely  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  their  religion. 

We  must  now  intreat  you,  dear  Christians)  to  offer  up  your  mo9t 
fervent  prayars  to  the  Almighty  God)  who  holds  in  his  hand^  the 
hearts  of  kings  and  princeS)  beseech  him  to  direct  the  counsels 
of  our  rulerS)  to  inspire  them  with  sentiments  of  moderation  wd 
compassion  towards  us.  We  ought  to  be  mor^e  ea^est  at  this 
juncture)  in  our  supplications  to  heaven  \  as  some  very  honorabie 
perscmages  have  encouraged  us  to  hope  Jbr  a  mitigation  of  the 
fenal  lam.  Pray  then  the  Almighty  to  give  a  blesang  to  these 
dieir  generous  designs,  and  to  aid  their  counsels,  in  such  a  man- 
•aer)  that,  whilst  they  intend  to  assist  us^  like  kind  benefacti^Syv^y 
iSiay  not)  contrary,  to  their  intentions,  by  mistaking  the  .  means»  most 
tinretrievably  destroy  us. 

To  conclude)  be  just  in  your  dealings)  solder  in  your  condu^ 
religious  in  your  practice,  avoid  riotS)  quarrels^  and  tumults ;  and 
thus  you  will  approve  yourselves  good  citizens,  peaceable.  ^bjeiQt$) 
^and  pious  Christians.  . 

.Insti»ul)  however)  of  a  repeal  tailing  placQ  of  any  oi^  the  peii^l 
hm%t  Kumoo  began  very  ^gener^y  to  pret^ilj     Jts  jbeiog.thf  ia- 
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passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  had  been  found  too  penal  to- 
admit  ef  its  being  carried  i»to  execution  i  and  thus,  by  an  excess^ 
of  tyranny,  was  the  object  of  it  whoUy  defeated.  In  the  place  of 
this  law,  it  had  been  proposed  to  pass  one  with  such  provisionsfy 
that  it  should,  like  die  other  penal  laws,  execute  itself ;  and  upon 
this  prefect  being  now  revived,  the  Catholics,  for  the  first  time 
since  1 704,  took  measures  as  a  body,  to  vindicate  their  religious 
and  civil  principles.  Mr.  Charles  O^Connor,  the  celebrated  Irisk 
scholar  and  antiquarian,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Curry,  the  * 
author  of  the  Review  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Wyse, 
of  Wat^rford,  exerted  themselves  with  good  effect  in  persuad- 
ing their  sufi^ring  countrymen  of  the  necessity  of  coming  for- 
ward to  induce  their  rulers  to  admit  them  into  a  participation  of  the' 
privileges  of  the  Constitution.  As  a  ground-work  of  their  future 
labor.  Dr.  O^Keefe,  the  titular  Bishop  of  Kildare,  proposed,  at  » 
meeting  held  at  Lord  Trimbleston's,  a  declaration  of  the  principles 
of  their  church,  as  far  as  they  could  bear  upon  their  civil  -dutied,  to 
b^  signed  by  the  diiefs  of  their  body,  and  published  as  an  answer 
to  the  misrepresentations  and  calumnies  they  had  labcared  undeif 
sfnce  the  reformation  of  the  national  religion  :  this  declaration  wai 
unanimously  adopted  ;  it  was  signed  by  many  dergymen  and  gentle* 
men  of  rank  and  property,  and  sent  to  Rome,  as  the  ax^ 
deed  of  the  Irish  Catholics.    It  is  as  follows  : 

Whereas  certain  opinions  and  principles,  inimical  to  good  order 
and  government,  have  been  attributed  to  the  Catholics,  the  exdstenctt 
of  which  we  Utterly  deny  5  and  whereas  it  is  at  this  time  peculiarly 
necessary  to  remove  such  imputations,  and  to  give  the  most  f uU 
and  ample  sarisfacrion  to  our  Protestant  brethren,  that  we  hold  ne 
principle  whatsoever,  incompatible  with  our  duty  as  men  or  a$ 
subjects,  or  repugnant  to  liberty,  whether  political,  civile  or  reli- 
gious. 

Now  we,  ihe  Catholics  of  Ireland,  for  the  removal  of  all  Qutik 
imputations,  and  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  many  respectable 
bodies  of  men,  and  individuals  among  our  Protestant  brethren,  do 
hereby  in  the  face  of  our  country,  f  all  Europe,  and  before  God^ 
make  this  our  deliberate  aiid  solemn  declaration : 
.  Ut.  We  abjure,  disavow,  and  condemn  the  opinion,  that  princesy 
excommunicated  by  the  pope  and  council,  or  by  amf/ecelmastici^ 
authority  tokatsoever,  may  therefore  be  deposed  or  murdered  by 
tbehr  subjects,  or  any  other  persons.  We  hold  such  doctrine  ii^ 
detestation,  as  wicked  and  impk>us  ;  and  we  decktre  that  wedo 
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not  btliere,  that  either  die  pope»  widi  or  without  a  general  coun* 

cil,  or  any  prelate  or  priest,  or  arty  ecclesiastical  paioer  whatsoever ^ 
can  absolve  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  or  any  of  them,  from  thdir 
allegiance  to  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  who  is  by  audio- 
rity  of  Parliament,  the  lawful  King  of  this  realm. 

2d.  We  abjure,  condemn,  and  detest,  as  unchristian  and  impious, 
the  principle,  that  it  is  lawful  to  murder,  destroy,  or  any  ways  in- 

{'ure  any  person  whatsoever,  for  or  under  the  pretence  of  being 
leretics ;  and  we  declare  solemnly  before  God,  that  we  believe  that 
no  act,  in  itself  unjust,  immoral,  or  wicked,  can  ever  be  justified 
or  excused  by,  or  under  pretence  or  color,  that  it  was  done  either 
Jor  the  good  of  the  church,  or  in  obedience  to  any  ecclesiastical 
pcfwer  whatsoever. 

Sd.  We  further  declare,  that  we  hold  it  as  an  unchristian  and 
impious  principle,  that  "  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics.'' 
This  doctrine  we  detest  and  reprobate,  not  only  as  contrary  to  our 
religion,  but  as  destructive  of  morality,  of  society,  and  even  of  com- 
mon honesty ;  and  it  is  our  firm  belief,  that  an  oath  made  to  aty 
person,  not  of  the  Catholic  religion,  is  equally  binding  as  if  it  were 
made  to  any  Catholic  whatsoever. 

4th.  We  have  been  charged  with  holding  as  an  ardcle  of  oar 
belief,  diat  die  pope,  with  or  without  the  audunrity  of  a  general 
council,  or  that  certain  ecclesiasdcal  powers  can  acquit  and  ab- 
solve us,  before  God,  from  our  oath  of  allegiance,  or  even  from 
the  just  oaths  and  contracts  entered  into  between  man  and  man. 

Now  we  do  utterly  renounce,  abjure,  and  deny,  that  we  hold  or 
maintain  any  such  belief,  as  being  contrary  to  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  society,  inconsistent  wim  morality,  and  above  all,  repugn 
nant  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

5th.  We  do  further  declare,  that  we  do  not  believe  that  die  pope 
of  Rome,  or  any  other  prince,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath,  or 
ought  to  have,  any  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction,  power,  superio- 
rity, or  pre-eminence,  directly  or  indirecdy,  withhi  this  realm. 

6th.  After  what  we  have  renounced,  it  is  immaterial,  in  a  po« 
lidcal  light,  whzt  may  be  our  opinion  or  faith  in  other  points,  re- 
specting the  pope :  however,  for  greater  satisfaction  we  declare, 
that  it  is  not  an  article  of  the  CathoUc  faith,  neither  are  we  thereby 
required  to  believe  or  profess,  that  the  pope  is  infallible,''  or  that 
we  are  bound  to  obey  any  order,  in  its  own  nature  immoral,  though 
the  pope,  or  any  ecclesiastical  power,  should  issue  or  direct  sudbi 
order ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  hold,  that  it  would  be  sinful  in  us 
to  pay  any  respect  or  obecUence  thereto. 

7th.  We  further  declare,  that  we  do  not  believe  that  any  sin 
whatsoever,  committed  by  us,  can  be  forgiven  at  the  mere  wUl  of 
any  pope,  or  of  any  prie$t,or  of  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever; 
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but»  that  sincere  sorrcm  for  past  sinSf  a  iinn  and  sincere  resolution^ 
as  far  as  may  be  in  our  power,  to  restore  ouir  neighbour's  property 
or  character,  if  we  haye  trespassed  on,  or  unjustly  injured  either^ 
a  firm  and  sincere  resolution  to  avoid  future  guilty  and  to  atone  to 
God,  are  premom  and  indispensable  requisites  to  establish  a  well- 
founded  expectation  of  forgiveness ;  and  that  any  person  who  re- 
ceives absolution  without  these  previous  requisites,  so  far  from  ob- 
taining thereby  any  remission  of  his  sins,  incurs  the  additional 
guilt  of  violating  a  sacrament. 

,  8th.  We  do  hereby  solemnly  disclaim,  and  for  ever  renounce 
all  interest  in,  and  title  to  all  forfeited  lands,  resulting  from  any 
rights,  or  supposed  rights,  of  our  ancestors,  or  any  claim,  title,  or 
interest  therein ;  nor  do  we  admit  any  title,  as  a  foundation  of  right, 
which  is  not  established  and  acknowledged  by  the  lam  of  the  realm^ 
as  they  nam  stand.  We  desire  further,  that  whenever  the  patrio- 
tism, liberality,  and  justice  of  our  countrymen,  shall  restore  to  us 
a  participation  in  the  elective  franchise,  no  Catholic  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  at  any  election  for  members  to  serve  in  parliament^ 
until  he  shall  previously  take  an  oath  to  defend  to  the  utmost  of  his" 
po^wer^  the  arrangement  of  property  in  this  country,  as  established 
by  the  different  acts  of  attainder  and  settlement. 

9th.  It  has  been  objected  to  us,  that  we  wish  to  subvert  the  pre-^ 
sent  church  establishment,  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  a  Catho- 
lic establishment  in  its  stead  :  Now,  we  do  hereby  disclaim,  disa- 
vow, and  solemnly  abjure  any  such  intention ;  and  further,  if  w^ 
shall  be  admitted  into  any  share  of  the  constitution,  by  our  being 
restored  to  the  right  of  elective  franchise,  we  are  ready,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  to  declare,  that  we  will  not  exercise  that  privilege 
to  distiu'b  and  weaken  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
or  Protestant  government  in  this  country. 

Though  this  declaration  did  not  produce  any  change  of  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  English  Government  at  that  time,  its  failure  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  principle  of  go- 
verning Ireland  upon  the  system  of  separate  interests  between  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  was  adhered  to.  That  system  is  now 
happily  exposed;  and,  though  of  late  attempted  to  be  revived  by 
his  Majesty's  present  Ministers,  the  intelligence  and  liberality  of 
the  present  race  of  Irish  Protestants  has  completely  counteracted 
their  designs.  This  declaration,  though  at  first  ineffectual,  was 
re-published  in  1792,  and  may  surely  be  expected  at  last  to  open 
the  eyes  of  mankind  to  the  true  character  of  the  Irish  Catholic, 
and  to  secure  to  them  the  reward  which  it  deserves,  the  unlimited 
confidence  of  their  King  and  fellow  subjects,  and  the  entire  restora- 
tion of  their  constitutional  rights. 
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•  ih  ikt  1769,  when  it  WHS  known  Aat  a  Fvench  fcH-ce,  under 
Xh<j  fcommand  of  Cotiflans,  was  collected  to  invade  Ireland,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Catholics  on  this,  as  it  had  imifbrmly^  been  on  similar 
Occasions,  was  loyal  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  0*Connor,  Dr.  Curry, 
and  Mr.  Wyse,  had  some  time  before,  in  1737,  succeeded  in  esta- 
Uishing  a  general  committee  of  the  Catholic  body,  formed  by 
delegates  of  parishes,  and  the  principal  Catholic  nobiHty  and  gen^. 
try.  As  soon  as  this  invasion  was  announced  to  Parliament 
by  a  message  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  this  committee  was 
'summoned  to  meet ;  and  Mr.  OConnor  having  submitted  to  it 
the  following  address  to  the  Lord  lieutenant,  it  was  unanimously 
approved  of. 

May  it  please  you  Gracej 

We,  his  Majesty's  dutiful  and  faithful  subjects,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic gentlemen,  merchants,  and  citizens  of  Dublin,  do,  wiA  the 
greatest  respect,  approach  the  illustrious  representative  of  the  best 
of  Kings,  with  our  hearty  congratulations  on  those  glorious  succes- 
.ses,  hy  sea  and  land,  which  have  attended  his  Majesty's  arms,  ii^ 
the  prosecution  of  this  just  and  necessary  war. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  lenity  extended  to  us  by  his  most 
slacred  Majesty,  and  by  his  royal  father,  of  happy •  memory.  Oui* 
allegiance,  may  it  please  your  Grace,  is  confirmed  by  aflfection  and 
gratitude  }  our  religion  commands  it ;  and  it  shall  be  our  invaria- 
ble rule  firmly  and  inviolably  to  adhere  to  it. 

We  are  called  to  this  duty,  at  the  present  time  in  particular,  when 
a  foreign  enemy  is  meditating  desperate  attempts  to  interrupt  the 
liappiness  and  disturb  the  repose,  which  these  kingdoms  have  so 
long  enjoyed,  under  a  Monarch,  who  places  his  chief  glory  in  prov- 
ing himself  the  common  father  of  all  his  people  :  and  we  sincerely 
assure  your  Grace,  that  we  are  ready  and  willing,  to  the  utmost 
of  our  abilities,  to  assist  in  supporting  his  Majesty's  Government 
against  all  hostile  atteriipts  whatsoever. 

Whenever,  my  Lord,  it  shall  please  the  Almighty,  that  the  legi^ 
lative  power  of  this  realm  shall  deem  the  peaceable  conduct  of  his 
.Majesty's  Catholic  subjects  of  Ireland,  for  many  years  past,  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  its  favorable  attention,  we  humbly  hope  means  majr 
then  be  devised,  to  render  so  numerous  a  body  more  useful  mem- 
,bers  to  the  community,  and  more  strengthening  friends  to  the  state, 
tiian  they  could  possibly  havei  hitherto  been,  under  the  restraint  of 
the  many  penal  laws  against  them.  We  most  humbly  beseech 
your  Grace  to  represent  to  his  Majesty  these  sentiments  and  re- 
solutions of  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects,  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  this  metropolis,  who  sincerely  wish,  that  a  peace  honorable  to 
his  Majesty,  and  advantageous  to  his  kingdoms,  may  be  the  issue 
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dF  th^  Resent  if^at  i  that  ^  liehtA  ttlsky  be  iong 

govefn^  by  your  Grace,  a  Viceroy,  in  whom  wisdom,  modertttionv 
and  judtice^  are  so  eminetitly  conspicuous.  > 

On  that  occasion,  also,  the  wealthy  individuals  of  this  persuasion, 
offered  to  accommodate  the  Government  with  large  sums  of  moneys 
Sa  case  of  necessity,  to  support  the  Protestant  establishment  against 
all  its  enemies ;  dnd  the  Catholics  of  ti)e  city  of  Cork,  in  a  body]^ 
{^resented  an  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  expressing  their 
loyalty  in  the  warmc^st  terms  of  assurance.  They  professed  the 
warmest  indignation  at  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  king^m,  by 
an  enemy  vainly  flattered  with  the  imaginary  hope  of  as^tauce  ih 
Ireland,  ftom  the  former  attachments  of  their  deluded  predecessoirs. 
They  assured  his  Grace,  that  such  schemes  were  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  their  principles  and  intentions ;  and  that  diey  wouM, 
to  the  utmost  exertion  of  their  abilities,  widir  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes, join  in  the  defence  and  support  of  his  Majesty's  royal  person 
•nd  government,  against  all  invaders  whatsoever.' 
^  These  circumstances  are  proofs  of  no  ordinary  fidelity  in  the 
Irish  Catholics  to  the  House  of  Brunswick.  They  were,  however, 
"•of  no  avail  in  mitigating  the  rigor  of  the  magistracy  ia  the  exe- 
cution of  the  penal  laws,  or  in  inducing  the  British  Government 
to  repeal  any  part  of  them ;  for  the  reign  of  George  11.  closed  with- 
out any  grateful  acknowledgment  beinp;  made  to  them  for  the 
Steadiness,  the  moderationi  and  the  loyalty,  which  they  had  disU 
played  on  so  many  trying  occasions. 

GEORGE  III. 

•  ^  'Though  the  first  measure  of  this  reign,  the  royal  recommenda^ 
tion  to  Parliament  to  make  the  judges  independent  of  the  crown, 
bespoke  the  determination  of  his  Majesty  to  respect  the  feelings 
and  confirm  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects;  still  the  uit- 
fortunate  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  doomed  to  suffer  under  new 
pains  and  penalties. 

In  the  year  1776,  an  adt  of  Parliament  was  passed,^  by  which 
ohe  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  and  all  sheriff's  and  chief  magis- 
trates of  cities  and  towns  corporate,  within  their  respective  jurisi- 
dictions,  may  from  time  to  time,  as  well  by  night  as  by  day,  search 
for  and  seize  all  arms  and  ammunition  belonging  to  any  Papist 
not  entitled  to  keep  the  same,  or  in  the  hands  of  any  person  in  trust, 

'  Smollett's  History  of  England,  4,  69. 
^  15th  and  16th  Geo.  III.  c.  21.  §  15. 
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for  aPapott )  and  for  that  purpoie  isnUt  apf.  dweBimgAcm^^^m'^ 

housei  office^  field,  or  other  place  belonging  to  a  Papists  or  tQ  Wf 
other  person  where  such  magistrate  has  reasonable  pmse  to  sus- 
pect any  such  arms  or  anununition  shall  be  concealed ;  and  on  sus^ 
picianf  after  search^  may  summon-  and  examine  on  oalb>  tb^  jfet'^ 
soa  suspected  oi  such  concealment. 

By  the  l7th  clause  of  this  act.  Papists  refusing  to  deliver  m  or 
declare  such  arms  as  they,  or  any  with  their  prWity^  have»  pr  hin* 
dering  the  delivery^  or  refusing  to  discover  on  oath^  or.  wkhpiit 
cause  neglecting  to  appear  on  suQunons  to  be  examined  befoHt^  a 
magi^rate  concerning  the  same,  shall,  on  conviction^  be  pi^^shNl 
by  fine  and  imprisonment^  or  such  corporeal  punishmenf  qfpiilot^ 
w  voAippingf  as  the  Court  shall  in  their  discretion  think  proper* 

In  the  year  1782,  a  clause  was  introduced  into  an  acty'  by  whi^ 
no  person  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Society  of  the  King's  Inns^ 
a  ^tudentf  who  shall  npt|  at  the  time  of  ms  admission,  be  a  Pro- 
testant. ... 

In  the  same  ye^,  an  act^  was  passed,  by  the  Sd  clause  of  whicj^ 
^  statutes  made,  in  England  or  Great  Britain,  and  all  such  cbuses 
and  provisions  contained  in  any  statute  there  made,  as  relate  to  the 
taking  any  oath  or  oaths,  or  making  or  subscribing  ai^y  declaration 
ia  Ireland,  or  to  any  penalty  or  disability  for  omitting  the  samcy 
shall  be,  accepted,  used,  and  executed  in  Ireland. 

This  act  referred  to:  1st,  the  Enelish  act  of  Sd  William  and 
Jtlary,  c.  2.  sect.  1,  4,  5,  6,  7,  by  whigh  the  oath  of  supres^acy 
mentioned  in  2  Eliz.  1.  c.  1.  is  abrogated,  and  a  new.  oath  of  su- 
premacy is  required  to  be  taken  by  all  persons  admitted  in  Ireland 
to  hold  any  civil  or  military  office,  and  by  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament :  2dly,  to  the  English  act  of  1st  Anne,  stat.  2.  c.  17. 
requiring  all  persons  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  prescribed  by 
the  English  acts  13th  Wm.  III.  c.  6.  and  1st.  Anne,.st.  I.  e. 
22d  :  Sdly,  to  the  English  act  of  6th  Geo.  III.  c.  58.  §  2.  declar- 
ing that  from  the  1st  August,  1776,  theo^^  of  abjuratimi»by  this 
act  i^pointed  to  be  taken  in  Great  Britain,  shall  be  ^  oath  of  ab- 
juraucm,  to  be  taken  in  Ireland. 

Though  this  clause  of  the  2 1st  and  22d  of  Geo.  III.  c.  48.  has 
attracted  very  little,  public  attention,  it  was  of  no,  less  import  ,t|ian 
that  of  being  the,  first  legal  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  sitting  in 
the  Irish  Parliament.  They  had  been  excluded  de  facto  by  ^eiv 
voluntary  submission  to  the  English  act  of  3d  William,  and  Mafj, 
but  not  de  Jure  till  this  act  of  21st  and  22d  Geo.  III.  which  made 

*  21st  and       Geo.  III.  c.  32.  §  2. 

*  21st  and  22d  Geo.  III.  c.  48.  \  3. 
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die  Mt  of  Sd  WiWltm  and  Mai^  Just  meneioned^  UiidH% '  in 

Tkis  dr€aiiistaflce,  which  has  alw^^  been  0¥«rteoked,  even  by 
die  Cadk>iicis  themsekes,  pfo^s  how  veadily  the^  have  bee^ 
ifiCUMd^  at  all  times  to  sidnnit  to  the  authority  of  GorernDMit. 
And  it  afeo  pmes  how  nnfbiinded  those  arguments^  are,  which 
maintain^  that  die  exchision  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  .from 
PaiUament,  is  a  principle  on  which  the  family  of  his  Majesty  was 
j^ced  upon  the  throne.  It  completely  overturns  the  system  of 
efVoneotttrMsoningcdncerntngthe  coronation  oathi  whichcllatehas 
been  ab  common ;  and^sofar  as  the  mesuring  of  this  oath  is  at  issue> 
it  redttces  the  question  to  dus  simple  point,  whether  die  kmg  can 
CDRsdentaoudy  place  the  Cath^ics^^of  freland  in  the  same  con- 
(fidon,  wtth  respect  to  sitdng  in  ParSament,  in  which  they  had 
muklued  tiU  the  twenty-<second  year  of  his  own  reign. 
^  In  l*!S&m  act  was  passed*  for  granting  40001.  to  be  expended 
in  apprendce  fees,  to  such  tradesmen  or  manufacturers,  as  shokild 
take  children  from  charter-schools  or  the  Foundling  Hospital ; 
but  it  was  expressly  provided  that  the  chiMrenshotUd  be  bound 
lemae  but  Protestant  tradesnfen  and  manufacturers. 

Hie  whole  code  of  the  penal  statutes  against  the  Catholics  of 
bthmd  is  now  laid  before  die  view  of  the  reader,  mder  which 
diey  so  long  and  so  padentfy  langui^ed  ;  statutes  unexs^pled 
ibv  dieir  inhumanity^  their  unwarrantableness,  and  their  impolicy, 
iriddi  were  adopted  to  extenninate  a  race  of  men  already  crushed 
and  broken  by  the  longest  series  of  calamines  which  one  nation 
had  ever  the  opportunity  of  iniicting  upon  another.  They  were 
framed  against  Chrisdans  under  die  pretence  of  securing  religion ; 
tkeiy  were  the  weric  of  Ptotestants^  than  whom  no  sect  has  cried 
out  more  lou^  agunst  persecudon  when  Protestants  were  the 
■lartyrs.  They  were  sancdoned  by  a  hadon  who  owed  its  Kberdes, 

'  The  tet  Iri^  parfiament  smnmoBed  tef  WiHiam,  having  met  dn  die 
ef  Octobflr,t  1^93,  imwdiatel^  aftsr  the  ekctioo  of  a  sfeafcer  and  bis 
l»eing  seated, "  a  motion  was  made  for  the  reading;  of  aUte  actof  parlianjient, 
made  in  En^nd  in  the  third  year  of  their  Majesties*  reign,  intituled '  An  act 
f<^  abrogating  tJie  oath  of  supremacy  in  Ireland  arid  appointing  other  oaths/ 
vmm  TtMog  whereof,  the  house  immedtately  preceeded  to  the  swearing  of 
tb#r  meo^wVy        tlu^  teiugswern  the  houseadjoumed.?'  (Irmk  Com. 

It  does  not  appear  by  the  Journals  that  any  objection  was  made  to  this  mo- 
tibn  6r  that  any  Catholic  had  been  elected  to  serve  in  lliis  parliament,  noi- 
^^standipi^tbiv  English  itct  was  not  binding  in  Irelattd.  Nor  is  any  mea- 
tiof^madeifi  the  Historians  of  thftt  day^coneemtng  the  giounds  upon  whioh 
theCatholios  submitted  to  U.,  The  submissive  foroeEnrance  of  U)em  under  a 
most  severe  extensbn  of  the'penal  code,  is  the  only  point  relating  to  them, 
which  has  arrested  their  notice.   IPlowden^  1. 198. 

*  «5th  of  George  III.  c.  48  ^  11.  and  12. 
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^nd  by  monarchs  who  owed  their  durone,  to  a  sotetnn  covenaitf 
that  such  penal  disabilities  should  never  exist  J  Here  mkj  we. 
not  inquire,  if  the  English  naticfn,  legislatures  and  king,  hm>€  not  a 
duty  to  Jiilfii  towards  the  Irish  CkMoUcs  even  greater  thaf^tAai 
of  justice-^z  duty  of  computictiafif  of  repentance^  arid  ai&nef^mlii^t. 
The  faith  of  a  solemn  treaty  made,  with  theni  has  been  bdtoi : 
it  is  not  cfnough  that  it  has  been  in  part  re-established,  it  oitgjit  to 
be  religiously  fulfiUed.  They  hare  been  ruled  with  tyranny :  it  is 
not  enough  that  the  tyranny  should  be  relaxed,  it  AoM  cease 
altc^ether.  They  have  been  driven  from  the  pale  <^  the  Coa^ 
stitution :  it  is  not  enough  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  pass  its  baurr* 
rieri,  they  should  range  free  and  uncontrdled  thmtgh  aU  its  r^hfts.* 

That  this  system  Of  slow  political  toiture^  was  not  warrant^  by 
any  alleged  delinquency  on  their  part  is  notorious,  for  it  was.devtsed< 
and  perfected  in  times  of  profouiKi  tranqniOity*  That  they  w^«i  noit , 
desierving  e?en  of  the  suspicion  of  bei^  distoyaV  snbje^y  is  {xroved 
by  their  signal  forbearance,  which  has  preserved  the  empire  from' 
the  calamitous  consequences  of  such  flagitious  misgovetnment; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  fmlly  merited  the  confidence!  and 
protection  of  the  legislature,  no  fsdr  and  candid  mind  can  deny> 
when  it  gives  to  their  conduct^  in  strictly  adhering  to  the  -stq^ula- 
tions  of  the  treaty  of  Limeirick,  and  to  their  allegiance  to  the  hoose^ 
of  Brunswick,  the  just  value  to  which  it  is  entitled. . 

Having  now  reached  the  utmost  point  to  which  the  ^naT 
statutes  extended,  which  seems  to  be  as  far  as  human  infenti6n> 
quickened  by  mixed  feelings  of  alarm,  of  bigotry,  slnd  of  pride^. 
could  go,  we  should  not  be  excasaUe  on  general  grounds,  if  Ire 
neglected  to  record  its  effects. 

But  there  is  even  a  nearer  interest  in  this,  examination.  At  a 
period,  when  the  state-  of  Ireland  so  much  occupies  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  and  of  the  public;  when  it  is  admitted oaaU 
sides,  that  the  prosperity  and  security  of  England  hersdf  must 
rise  or  faU  with  the  prosperity  and  security  of  Ireland ;  aAd  when 
the  events  of  each  succeeding  day  prove  the  absolute  necessity  oF 
some  measures  to  amdiorate  her  condition  and  show  that  thmgs 
cannot  go  on,  as  they  are,  without  the  inevitable  destruction  of 
the  British  Empire ;  it  will  be  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  fom 
an  accurate  opinion  upon  the  efiects  which  were  the  resuk  of  As 
penal  statutes. 

It  appears  from  unquestionable  authority,  that,  during  the  in- 
terval that  elapsed  between  the  surrender  of  Limerick,  :and  'the' 
total  infraction  of  the  treaty  in  1704,  by  the  act  to  prevent  the' 
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perienced  by  virtue  of  that  treatyi  .  produced  its  natural  <;oti- 
sequences.  The  security  they  enjoyed  restored  industry  and 
plenty  of  all .  things  :  useful  arts  were  introduced  \  the  land 
cukiTated  ;  and  a  fine  island,  reduced  to  a  desert  by  the  late  war, 
soon  assumed  a  new  face.  In  fact,  Ireland  was  never  happier  than 
during  tfiis  interval  of  religious  toleration.^  Of  the  elffects  of 
the  penal  laws  in  entirely  reversing  this  order  of  things,  Ijord 
Tafie,  in  his  valuable  tract  on  Irish  afiairs,  gives  the  following 
description. — Those  penalties  and  interdicts  (by  the  laws  of 
Anne)  had  their  natural  efiects  in  the  dispeopling  greatly  the  three 
fine  provinces,  wherein  the  bulk  of  Catholics  reside.  They  took 
their  efiect  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  cultivation  began  in  King 
William's  reign.  No  sooner  were  the  Catholics  excluded  from 
durable  and  profitable  tenures,  than  they  commenced  graziers,  and 
laid  aside  agriculture :  they  ceased  from  draining  and  enclosing 
their  farms,  and  building  good  houses,  as  occupations  unsuited  M 
the  new  part  assigned  them  in  our  national  economy.  They  fell  to 
wasting  the  lands  they  were  virtually  forbid  to  cultivate,  the 
business  of  pasturage  being  compatible  with  such  a  conduct  and 
requiring  also  little  industry  and  less  labor  in  the  management."^ 

In  the  year  1723,  the  wretchedness  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
ms  so  great,  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  a  speech  from  the 
dirone,  recommended  Parliament  to  take  measures  for  rehevin^ 
Ihem.  The  distress,  however,  continued ;  and  in  a  petition 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  die  same  year,  by  the 
woollen  manufacturers,  they  say,  that  the  woollen  manufacture  of 
this  kingdcMfn,  which  is  confined  to  our  own  consumption,  has  of 
late  been  so  considerably  lessened,  that  several  thousand  families 
have  been  forced  ta  beg  alms  and  charity  of  good  christians ;  and 
^t  a  collection  had  lately  been  made  throughput  he  whole  city  to 
relieve  them/'J 

Primate  Boulter,  in  a  letter  of  the  25th  of  March,  1722,  to 
^Dttke  of  Newcastle,  bears  testimony  to  this  wretched  stote  of 
Irebmd  ;  he  says,  Since  I  came  here  in  the  year  1725,  there  was 
almost  a  famine  amongst  the  poor ;  last  year  the  deamess  of  con^ 
waa  such,  that  thousands  of  famiUes  quitted  their  habitations,  to 
ieek  bread  elsewhere,  and  many  hundreds  perished  again  on 
the  28rd  of  November,  172$,  he  says,  in  writing  to  the  Duke, 
^<  I  am^  sorry  I  am  obliged  to  give  your  Grace  so  melancholy 
in  account  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  as  I  shall  in  this  letter." 

But*  one  of  the  most  pernicious  efi^ects  of  these  penal  law«  wa»^ 

'  Observations  on  the  Affan's  of  Ireland,  by  X-ord  Taflfe,  p.  4. 
*  Ibid.  p.  11. 

'  Com.  Jour.  v.  3.  p.  24.  *  Letters,  p.  296. 
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tKe  mifiMHda  of  die  priiH^^,Qftl)ioUoia99iliM  ta.tl^  QoiifAafitt, 
Th^y  caxri64  vitb  them  VQnId,  o^^i^I^t  {lave.  ^ 
ms^emk  q£  th^  cWUisaiioo,  ^oquilUt;;!  W  pi^i^pmtf  of 
omth  country/ i  they  left  the  xsm»  o£  (h^  Catholic  i^iilz^osk  yifiiih 
out  the  influence  of  of  education  and  jfxop^rtik  io^  4ws^.afi4 
^  control  their  conduct and  iix  the  place  of  serving  th^ir  x^iQn 
land»  they  filled,  with  the  highejH  cr^4it  to^th^n|^f0S,|h<^fitMaH 
tion  of  statesmen  and  genmlst  in  those  iMtiomi.  n^hivht  ^eiQ  homlf 
to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain. 

Of  the  visible  effect  these,  laws  liad  product  in  ih^t?T<N!fe4 
obj^ts  of  propagating  the  Frote^taot  religion^,  pf^i9^tiA9g 
the  national  prosperity!  it  is  impossible  j^o  give  a  mpre  s^ble,  % 
more  accurate  description  than  the  following  by  .Mr.  Ar^tyr  Youngr 
who  w:as  in  Ireland  at  the  period  we  npw  tr^at  of  :^  ^  Whilie  pp^fi^ffif 
lav  exposed  to  the  practices  of  power>  the  great  body  of  the  p^pt4 
wno  had  been  stripped  of  their  all»  were  more  enrii^j4  tb^  Qf^n^^ 
ed ;  they  adhaced  to  the  persuasioa  of  their  f oj^&i^^St;  w^j^  ^ 
steadiest  and  most  determined  zeal  i  wbiW  the  pri^t^it  acuiaited  bty  th^ 
spirit  of  a  thousand  induoem^iU^  made  proselytes  a^ipng  t^  isoo^ 
mon  ProtestantSy  in  defiance  of  every  danger.  And  the  fgc^^  g\vihg. 
fact  yet  remains^  and  is  even,  admitted  by  the  W9xm^  advpcftfes 
for  the  laws  of  discovery^  that. d^e  esitabjUshed  ret^gion.  bm  Ml 

Sained  upon  the  Catholic  in  point  of  numbi^d  out  tb^)gonlt|afy,  t]M 
le  latter  has  been  rather  on  the  inc^ease^.  f  ubUcJisi9ibave.beefl 
returned  from  the  several,  dioceses  which  conlrm  |hi%f%[^,|  ^ 
the  intHligmfMTe  I  receijred  on  my  joum^  tbc^  same,  l^^mfi^ 
^  Aa  it  is  the  great  body  ,of  the  common  people  th»l  ibe 
strength  of  a  country,  wbenwiUing  subjec|^,.and.i^>(^^9|u^\^w^ 
iUraffisctedi  this  fact  is.  a  decision  of  uie  cp^tion^;  Almi8^ent|i 
y^s  undisturbed  operation^  the  system  ^dqpt^  in  Q^eegi  ,  Aam% 
reign  has  failed  in  this  great  aim,  and  meets  at  thi^i^i  W9^\4 
more  nui^etoud  and  equdly  determio^  body  9f  Cad^%fb.fjlMI 
had  to  oppose,  when  first  pi»myu^aled»r-rJ^»  not;  the  e:^^^ 
of  every  age.  and  every  natiouf  ptoved  t^  the  ^fiecft  ^iqwniaiiJiVt 
and  umveraal  ?  I.et  a  reUgion  be  what  it  may^  and  und«r  wW^cms 
circumstances,  no  system  of  pexsecntion  ever  yet  hitd^s(9ir^t^ 
effect,^  than  to  ccmfirm  its  pnoiessora  in.  tenM,,  9pwA 
^hfliir  doctinaes„  instead  of  ^smining  them^  The  g»eat  ple%  96  Ibft 
Roman  Catholic  pritst^  and  th«eir  mei^t.  wilb  tbein  cof^giliiois^ 
are  die  dangem  hasard^  ami  d^e  persecutipMthegrrftttl^  iffi 
the  sake  of  th^ir  faith^  ai^umet^ts  that  h»«c^  iind  e«B«  Mt>^^ 
weight,  while  human  nature  continues  formed  of.  its  present 
materials. 

«  1778. 
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««  But'tfth%^<eil<m%ms  df  a  suecessidii  of  ignorant  tegidatuf^tf 
Mve  fitted  tebtitmttaHy  fh  ^op^giting  die  religion  of  GoVemmenti 
niiMdi'th^'bmtb<»y  ^led  in  ^  greflft  objett  of  natural  proa- 
{leiky.  mitt  ^7  eonstderable  Itianitfacture  in  Ireland,  which 
Cainries  4tl  aM  th^  app^^ncis  of  industry,  id  the  linen,  and  it 
ou^  n^er  to  be  forgotten  that  thk  is  solely  confined  to  the 
ProtttMm  ^atti  of  the  kingdom.  Tlie  poor  Catholics  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  spin  wo6l  generally,  but  the  purchaser  of  their- 
labor,  and  die  Vhote  ^sted  ti^,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Quakers 
Of dohthdj  C«tiCk,  and  Bandon^  &c.  The  fact  is,  the  professors 
•f  (h^t  tMigttm  ate  Uti<fer  such  discouragements,  thattiit^y  canned 
eh^ge  in*  iihf  t¥ade  Mrhich  requh*es  both  industry  and  capital.  If 
ms^  Itti^ceed  and  inake  a  fortune^  what  are  they  to  do  widi  it  I  They 
Ckittteb^  buy  l^hd,  nor  take  a  Inortgage,  nor  eten  fine  down 
tiie  rent  of  a  lease.  Where  is  there  a  people  in  the  world  to  be . 
fenhd  industrious  utider  such  circumstances  r 

If  idilO  superficial  ttew  I  have  taken  of  this  matter  in  Ireland  \ 
and  being  at  Dublin  at  the  time  a  very  trifling  part  of  these  laws 
was  agitated  in  Parliattient,  I  attends  the  debates,  with  my  mind 
•pen  tb  eon^iction^  and  ah  auditor  for  flie  mere  pur|>osed  of  infor- 
MatiOii.  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  with  nvost  distinguished 
diatactei^s  of  die  kingdom,  and  I  cannot  after  all  but  declare  dnt  the 
aeope,  t>titport,  and  aim  of  the  law^  of  discovety,  as  eiecutedi 
are  hot  agaii^st  the  Catholic  reSgion,  which  increases  under  them,' 
but  aga&iist  die  iildtistrv  and  property  of  .whosoever  professes^ 
that  i^igion.  lii  vain  has  it  been  said,  timt  consequence  and 
power  folk>#  pt^perty,  and  that  the  attack  U  made  in  order  to 
iMOuhd  the  dortritte  through  its  property.  If  such  was  die  inten- 
tion, I  t^ply,  that  ie^nty  years  experience  prove  the  folly  s(nd 
ftitility  of  it.  Those  lavirs  nave  crushed  all  the  industry,  and 
Wrested  most  of  Che  property  frOm  the  CatholicB ;  but  the  religion 
iHilmphs;  it  \8  thotight  to  increase.  Those  who  have  handed' 
ibotit  ctitculaddns  to  prove  a  decrease,  admit  on  the  face  of  them, 
thiit  it  #iir  requhre  4000  t&a'rs  tO  make  converts  of  the  whole, 
supposing  the  work  to  go  on  iti  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past  time. 
But  the  vi^le  pretence  Js-  an  aflront  to  common  sense,  for  it' 
knpKea,  diftt  you  wiH  les^n  a  religion,  by  petseCdtbg^  it:  all 
Uatoryahde^ 

^Tiit  sy^teih  pursued  in  Irdand  hais  had  no  other  tendency  but 
that  of  driving  out  of  the  kingdom  all  die  ^letsonal  wealth  of  the' 
CidibBc^,  ind  iprOhiMdng  dieir  industry  withm  it.  The  face  of 
Ae  country,  everv  Object,  in  ihbrt,  which  presents  itself  to  the  eye 
of  a  traveller,  tells  him  how  effectually  this  has  been  done.  I  urge 
it  not;,  as*  an  argument,  the  whole  kingdom  speaks  it  as  a  fact. 
We  have  seen  that. this  conduct  has  not  converted  the  people  to 
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the  religioil  of  Government  ;  and  instead  of  adding  to  the  internal 
security,  it  has  endangered  it :  if  therefore  it  does  not  add  to  th6 
national  prosperity,  for  what  purpose,  but  that  of  private  tjranny^ 
could  it  have  been  embraced  ^nd  persisted  in  ?  Alistaken  ideas  of 
ptivate  interest  account  for  the  actions  of  individuals ;  but  what 
could  have  influenced  the  British  Government  to  permit  a  system 
which  must  inevitably  prevent  the  island  from  even  becoming  of 
the  importance  which  nature  intended 

Of  the  state  of  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  at  this  period,  i 
tolerable  accurate  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  words  of  the  samc^ 
author.-— <f  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  five  pounds  sterling  per 
English  acre,  expended  all  over  Ireland,  which  amounts  to  88,341^ 
13^.  would  not  more  than  build,  fence,  plant,  drain,  and  improve 
that  country,  to  be  upon  a  par  in  those  respects  wkfa  Rggland.*^ 
The  prices  also  of  the  produce  of  land,  afibrd  proof  of  the  genenA 
poverty  of  the  kingdom.  In  1778,  butter  sold  for  5jd.  pet  lb.— 
mutton,  2|d. — ^beef,  2\A. — pork,  t{A. — veal,  3 id. — a  fat  turkey  for 
10jd.-*-a  goose  for  S^d.— and  a  chicken  for  SJd.' 

From  th^se  several  authorities  upon  the  state  of  Ireland  in  1778, 
much  information  may  be  collected  concerning  the  causes  of  many 
df  those  peculiar  circumstances  which,  at  this  day,  belong  to  that 
country.  If  it  is  asked,  why  the  people  of  Ireland  are  so  illiterate  I 
The  answer  that  presents  itself  is,  look  to  the  penal  laws,  that  At* 
prived  them^  till  a  late  period,,  of  education.  If  it  is  askedj  why 
tbey  are  poor  ?  The  same  answer  must  be  given,  lock  to  the  pensJ 
laws.  If  it  is  asked,  why  the  lower  orders  eat  vegetables  only^ 
soul,  live  in  hovels  ?  Still  the  same  answer,  look  to  the  penal  laws^ 
If  it  is  asked  why  there  is  no  class  of  yeomanry  in  Ireland  like 
that,  in'  England  ?  The  answer  is  because  the  penal  laws  prohibited 
industry,  and  prevented  the  small  landholder  from  acquiring 
either  property  or  consequence  in  the  one  country,  as  he  might  do 
in  the  other.  If  it  is  asked,  why  the  people  are  discontented  and 
dislike  England  ?  This  answer  only  can  be  given,  because  froib 
^ngl^nd  they  received  this  penal  code,  under  which  they  have 
qndUred,  for  above  a  century,  every  species  of  calamity,  contrary 
td  the  positive  stipulations  ox  a  sacred  and  solemn  treaty. 

It  Was  in  the  year  1774,  that  the  Irish  legislature  passed  the 
first  act  towards  conciliating  the  Catholics,  «  an  act  to  enable  hif 
Majesty's  subjects  of  whatever  persuasion,  to  testify  their  allegiance 
to  him."+   Which  is  as  follows : 

;  Whereas  many  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  kingdom  are 
desirous  to  testify  their  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  his  Majesty^ 

■  Young's  Tour,  vol;  8. 135.  Eng.  £d>   *  Yoimgttf  Tour,  App.  ^  .IbkJ. 
♦  13  aiid  14ith  Geo.      c.  84. 
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tand  tlvshr  abhorrence  of  c^min  doctrine  imputed  to  tbem,  and  to 
ci-emove  jeakasies  which  hetc^y  have  for  at  length  of  tSme  kibsisted 
betweieii  thenii  and  others  his  Majesty*8  loyal  subjects  j  but  updn 
acgotinj:  of  their  religious  teiiete  are,  by  the  laws  now  in  beitlg^, 
.prevented  frona  giving  public  assurancee  of  such  allegiance, ^nd  of 
<their  r^al  principles,  and  good  will,  and  affection  towards  their  fellow 
subjects ;  ih  order ^  ther^dre^  to  gi^  suck  persons  an  opportunity 
te^^/ing  their  (dUgiance  to  his  Majesty y  and  good  witt  towards  ine 
jw^seni  consiitidim  of  this  kingdom^  and  to  promote  peace  and 
industry  amongst  the  inhabitants  thereof^  be  it  enacted  by  iHe 
^King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  coinseiit 
iof  the  Loids  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the8ame,tliat  fromi  and 
after  the  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy* 
four,  it  shall  and  may  be  lav^ful  for  any  person  professing  die  Popkh 
jreKgion^  to  go  before  the  Judges  of  nis  Majesty's  C!burt  of  King's 
Bench,  any  Justice  of  Peace  for  the  county  in  which  he  does  or 
shall  reside,  or  before  any  Magistrate  of  any  city  or  town  corpo- 
rate^ wherein  he  does  or  shall  reside,  and  there  take  and  subscribe 
the  oath  of  allegiance  and  declaration,  hereinafter  mentioned; 
which  oath  and  declaration  such  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench, 
Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Magistrates,  are  hereby  enabled  and 
^required  to'  administer. 

;  I  A.  K  do  take  Almighty  God,  and  his  only  son  Jesus  Christ 
my  Redeemer,  to  witness,  that  I  will  be  feitbful  and  bear  true 
allegiance  to  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  Lord  King  George  the 
Third,  and  him  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  against 
all  conspiracies  and  attempts  whatever,  that  shall  be  made  against 
his  person,  crown,  and  dignity ;  and  I  will  do  my  utmost  end^vour 
to  disclose  and  make  known  to  his  Majesty  and  his  heirs,  all  treasons 
and  traitorous  conspiracies  which  may  be  formed  against  him 
or  them ;  and  I  do  faithfully  promise  to  maintain,  support)  and 
defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  succession  of  the  crown 
in  his  Majesty's  Family,  against  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever; 
hereby  utterly  renouncing  and  abjuring  any  obedience  or  alkgiance 
unto  the  person  taking  upon  himself  the  style  and  title  of  Prhm  irf 
Wales  in  the  life-time  of  his  father,  and  who,  since  his  death,  is 
'  said  to  haVe  asnmied  the  Style  and  title  of  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  by  the  name  of  Charles  the  7%trd,  and  to  any  other 
person  claiming  or  pretending  a  right  to  the  Crown  of  these  realms  ; 
and  I  do  swear,  that  I  do  refect  and  detest  as  unchristian  and 
impious  to  believe,'  that  it  is  lanofid  to  murder  or  de^noy  aity 
person  or  persons  whatsoever,  for  or  under  pretence  of  their  being 
here^cs  $  and  also  that  unchristian  and  impious  principle,  that 
no  Jaiih  is, to  be  kept  mth  heretics:  I  further  declare,  that  it  is 
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or  by  any  antboirkj      the  See  of  Rome^  or  by  aaj  attttunrky 
'  wbMoeyet,  may  be  4epo««i  and  naidmd  by  t&sir  tttbjMli^  or 
byMf  penon  wliaiicHrrar;  and  I  do  piootts^      X  wflU,  aot 
siamtaiQ^ac  abcti  any  •«A'QI>mioa»  ora^y 
wbat  ia^eavieBaediiitfakdtMdanui^  and  I  do  dedan  tba(  I  do  not 
bctim^lhat  tfte^jRqpf  ^Mome, «  aay  otiber  ioid^Briace^  l^faitt^ 
States  or  FMata«e«        or         to  tetie  oi^  Jaiilpoii^ 
^drtfdfc^K^t  poR^  orpfe-wdnenc^  diraetly^or^ 

raBtly^wUi^dittfeal«»»  mad  I  do  ^a^^ 

-aadof  hkonly  5oii  JetUd  Christ  my  Redeemer,  profess^teadfy^  and 
jdeekre*  tbatl  domakethb  decboatioB^andmrypart 
4sbepbbl  andovcHnary  aenaeiof  tkt  vmi^^  tliis  oadi^wkhout  any 
A«Mion»  o()mvooatfon#  or  meiMbal  f eacffraUon  ivbatever^  .and  wilhont 
.any  diapeosation  ahe^y  granted  by  the  Fope^  or  any  aatboribf'  of 
idle  See  of  Rome,  or  any  pefton  wholeiNfr  %  and  wtUiout  thin«i% 
4hat  lasux  canrbe  acquitted  befbreCrod  or  matt»  or  absolved  of  dua 

dectwation,  or  my  pm  thereof^  ahlK)iigh  tbePope,  or  any  other  fK»- 
;8osor  foiaonss  oramihQrity  airhatsoeyer»  ehall  dist>ense  with^  or  aimul 
,die:8aniei  or  dedare  that  k  was  null  and  iroid  £rom  Ae  faqpoobgi' 

.  ^SoAjelpme  God.^^ 
Axtd  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforetaidt  that  iim  officer  o£ 
5tbe  Ooort  Of  Ktqg^s  JB^0Cb»  Ji«Mioea  of  the  Pm»»  wd  Magiatratea 

of  .the  city  :and  towna  cotporate^  fhaU  yeady^  wittdn  t«M0<y-«ne 

days  after  tf^  firat  of  December*  leturn  to  ms  ckfk  of  ^Aie  rrivy 
^Qonoctl  of  this  kiiB^dom»  or  his^eputy^  a  tme  md  fierfect  Ust, 

naderlMa  or  dnsir  h^id*  of  emcj<$wi^  Papist  as  shaU»  ia  the.cousae 

o(  the  iprecedtng  year*  hmei  takep  and  aubacribed  sudt  ood^  in 
.vdikahl»ittheqoaltty>  ccmdii^  abode  ^f  auch 

Papistf  shall  be  apocified. 
About  ibe^same  rime,  (emw  that  th^r  griejrapiees^  warn  not 

hnoant  to  hia  Majesty,  the  Catholics  ppepaired  a  P«litioa ;  wiwAt 
;wa'^MMsented  *o  iMd  Bncki^hamshirQ  by  Iioid  Fing^  Mr* 

PraatQki,andMr«  Dtrmoty  iotOf^des  that  it  mligbtbe>craiisiiultedl>y 

Umaoth^Kbig. 

T^th^i'Kitt^fmd  Expedient  JUm^sfyf  4ie  bmUe  AidtitSiumd 

Most  Qracious  SoT^reign,  ^ 
<    l^e  your  M^^e^s  n^pst  dutiful  sul^jactSi  the  Roman  Cath^Hqi 
of  yo«ir  kingdom  of  Ireland,  withh^ts  fuU  of  loyalty,  hut  o?er* 
^vd^lmeil ,  with  affliction,  and  idq>ressed  jby  our  calajnitoiis  and 
rukMd  cuc^umstanceSf  be|;  leave  to  by  a|t  yo^r  Maje^y'a  some 
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^lm:h  we  bay?  long  ftoaoed)  nolonlir  wkhoHt  My  Aolitf  iliiiihB 
diencey  but  even  without  murmur  or  ctHnfdamt}  in  ho|>ol  that 

,^«|0(  4:eriaiM^%  ^sA  that  jmmit  Mifesiy'i  ideMom^  ca^^  lifrAe 

lUma rOitmic  4ubj«Mi  wovM  «rM  tdi«MAtttf iKxpokacc  tecikfltf: 
;ni00iitce»^Mid.4re»t^  widi  to  «b«>liit« .  and  mshcModol  i  aararaoie:  im 
jHrarr  AIa^^  ^fiimisi^aiid  yom^  j^^^ 

lai^^f  pmate<«oaacieiie€. 

We  ^aroi  mty  it  ^«aae  )»our  Majtatgrt:  a  (ftdmerbua  and  rarf 
ifidusirioue  past  of  four  M^'estj'a^idijecta^^ai^  yot  ibf  iloiitdltttrf^ 
by  no  iiQficat  lendeaTOttrft  on  our  .pait#  is  it*  ia  our  powtr .  to  mquire 
or  to  holdf  almost  any  secure  or  permanent  fmiperty  whatsoem  % 
#Q  accr  Aot  ^nly  itHaquaiified  td  pusthasei  but  are  ^aablcd^m 
oecup^^g.  any  landf  eren  in  faitn^  except  on  a  teftttii?e  extmnisly 
dcanfted  ix)tb  an  profit  aid  in  tine  ;  and  if  we  sbould  venture  to 
fisfmd  aHyHhiog  on  die  fndioration  itf  laKd  thus  beld^  by  bhuUiaf^ 
by  inckisaie^  by  draitiiiq;,  or  by  any  rot)ier  sp>eoiea  of  tmpnmtnent^ 
^TeryiKceasary  iathia  oQUlatry:^  0o  £lr  tfrolikltnirservapi^b^fiRBiia 
bettfiriag  lOur  mtunesy  that  ibeile  iai?e  paHiaely  the  mery  idarcnib- 
atamxat  chichi  as:the  law  fiow  ^tioldsi  muat  sieoeaBaifly  disqaaUfiy 
wiinoiai  contimiing  ithoae  Imns^  for  any  time  in  our  poatessiim.  ^ 
Whilst  diemkavotttB^f  our  bdtisttnrare  ahusidiacwfag»l^l(to 
}sas^  we  'humbly  ^{krdhexld^  to  the  detcima&t  of  tbei  aaticmal 
prospei&ty>  and  ^  (dkniautiion  ^tf  your  Mjijeoty'a  reaimiieyit^^ 
^  ^otNT  .pMrtio^lar  Tum)  jtbere  ate  a  a^  of  ^mefty  who»  jiisiaEad>«f 
exercising  any  .  boiaeet  ocoiqpatiau  iH  [die  crauMnMrtakh^^ 
it  thmcBiplq^fSMQit  to  pry  into  otuf  nmorable  ^vofettjt^td  us 
ointo  the  courts,  and  :to  •compi^  us  to  oonfiess  bil  our  oath^md 
under  die  .pnudlaes  of  perjiury^.  wither  we  haire  inany  ittstanee 
aoquiaad  a  proppgty»  At  the :  isasnllest  degree  exceeding  what  tfae 
brigor  of  <the  law  .liaus  admitted  ^  jandiniaiich  castajdie  infonMfia> 
nvathout^any  >oditfr  merit  than  tbat  of  their  discorery,  are  uireited 
4tx!>;  the  daily  ruin  of  several  innocent  industrious  families)  not 
oidy  Tvrith^  the  isurplus  in  ^bidi  the  h,it  h  exGaeded>  but  ia^ 
Dwde  body  of  the  estate  and  intere^  so  discovered^  and  kis^osir 
that  1^  evil  is  IjUoely  to/oontinue  «Bd  iimieaaei  as  in&nneia 
havei  in  thk£Ounti^,,a]»iost  wean  off  die  iB&my*  wbich  in  aUagasi 
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iMid  in  odkr  toiasaStA^  attcfnded  tbieir  (^Maoite»  aikl  hav^ 
HVCMm  intd  aofiie  Rpvte  by  the  frequency  and  success  of:  tbeir 
pratctioes. 

.  And  ^  motft  g«icioiis  Soverei^  diough  extrmely  grieTMSi 
k'fiirffom' being  Uie  only  or  modt  oppressive  particular,  in  wlucb 
our  <fistress  is  connectea  with  the  breach  of  the'  rules  of  honor 
4iul  morality.  die  laws  now  in  f<Hrce  in  this  kingdom,  a  son^ 
however  undutifui  or  profligate,  shall,  merely  by  the  merit  o£  coii- 
foimin^  to  the  established  religion,  not  only  depriTe  the  Honui^ 
Catfaohc  father  of  that  free  and  full  possession  of  his  estate,  that 
fxjwer  to  mortgage  (ht  otherwise  dispose  of  it,  which  the  exigences, 
lof  his  afiairs  may  require ;  but  shall  himself  have  full  liberty 
ammediately  to  morose  or  otherwise  alienate  the  rever^n  of  that 
t8tate,'from  his  famii^  for  ever  j  a  regulation  by  which  a  father,  i 
contrary  to  the  order  of  nature,  is  put  under  the  power  of  his  soi^ 
and  through  which  an  early  dissoluteness  is  not  only  suffered,  but 
encouraged,  by  giving  a  pernicious  privilege,  the  .  frequent  use  of 
-which  has  broken  the  hearts  of  many  deserving  parents,  and  entaSed 
poverty  and  despair  on  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  opulent 
famUies  in  this  kingdom. 

Even  when  the  parent  has  th^  good  fortune  to  escape  diis 
calamity  in  his  life^time,  yet  he  has  at  his  ^ath,  the  melancholy 
and  almoist  certain  prospect  of  leaving  neither  peace  nor  fortune  to 
Ins  cUkireh;  for  by  that  law,  which  bestows  the  whole  fort^me 
on  the  first  conformist,  or,  on  non-conformity,  disperses  it-among 
the  childrCT,  incurable  jealousies  and  animosities  nave  arisen;  a 
total  extinction  of  princq>le  and  of  natural  benevolence  has  ensued^ 
whilst  we  are  obliged  to  consider  our  own  ofispring  and  the  brothers 
of  ^ur  own  blood,  as^  our  most  dangerous  enemies ;  die  blessii^ 
«f  Providence  on  our  fao(ulies,  in  a  numerous  issue,  is  converted 
mto  the  most  tertain  means  of  their  ruin  and  depravation :  we  are^ 
most  gracipus  Sovereign,  neither  permitted  to  enjoy  the  few 
brdcen  rmains  of  our  patrimonial  inheritance,  nor  by  our  industry 
fb  acquire  any  secure  establishment  to  our  families. 

'  In  diis  deplorable  situation,  let  it  not  be  considered,  we  earnestly 
beseech  your  Majesty,  as  an  instance  of  presumption  or  discontent 
i&at  we  tfius  adventure  to  lay  open  to  your  Majesty's  mercy,  a 
very  small  part  of  our  uncommon  sufferiiq^s  %  what  we  Imve 
concealed  under  a  respectful  silence,  would  form  a  far  longer,  and 
f idl  as  melancholy  a  recital  $  w6  speak  ^with  reluctance,  though  we 
feel  with  anguish ;  we  respect  from  the  bottom  x)f  our  hearts  that 
legidatbh  under  which  we  suffer ;  but  we  humbly  conceive  it  is 
impossible  to  procure  redress  without  complaint,  or  to  make  a 
complaint,  that  by  some  construction  may  not  appear  to  convey 
Uame :  and  nbthi^  we  assure  your  Majesty,  should  have  extorted 
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finom  VLS  evto  ihese  compbdnts,  but  Ae'atrtag  mosmitf  we 
ovtBelvet  under  of  employuig  every  lawfid^  huinbleeiiideaTowr)  lett 
the  whole  purpose  of  our  lives  and  labors  should  prove  only  the 
meahd  of  con&ming  to  ourselves^  and  entailing  on  our^teiSty^ 
•hiefitaUe'  beggary,  and  the  moit  abject  s^itude ;  a  servitude  tM 
more  intolerable!  as  it  is  sufiered  amidaf  that  liberty,  that  peaces 
^d  that  aeobity,  ^hich,  under  your  Majesty's  benign  influence^  b 
spread  all  aroilnd  us,  and  which  we  alcm^,  of  alt  your  Maje^'l 
jsubjects,  are  r^ndared  incapaUe  of  partakings 

Ih  all  humility  we  implore^  that  our  prindples  mij  not  Im 
estimated  by  die  inflamed  charge  of  contfoversisd  irrife^s^  lKMr  «ar 
practices  measured  by  die  events  of  jth^se.  trouUed  pmodii 
|>aifties  have  run  high  (though  Iheae  have  been  often;  misrepff^* 
;aented,  andiidwayB  o^dly  exaggerated  to  our  prejudice) ;  btit  that 
me  mxj  be  judg^  by  our  own  action)},  and  in  our  own  tiixlesi 
ind  we  humbly  ofi^r  it  to  yoiir  mo^t  Suitable  and  princely  coil* 
jsideration,  that  we  do  riot  rest  the  proof  of  our  sincerity  on  words, 
but  on  things;  on  our  dutiful,  peaceaUe,  submissive  behaviour 
fat  more  than  fourscore  years  :  and  thoueh  it  will  be  considered 
as  too  severe  to  form  any  opinion  of  great  bodies,  by  the  ptactice 
of  ii^dividuals,  yet  if  in  all  that  time,  amongit  aU<mr  people^  in  the 
dttiljf  increase  of  severe  laws  against  fi$,  one  treasonable  insUrreeiiot^ 
or  one  treasmuMe  conspiracy  can  be  proved;  if  amongst  our 
clergy,  one  seditious  sermon  can .  be  shaim  to  have  been  preached; 
we  will  readily  admit  that  there  b  good  reason  for  continuing  thd 
prescfnt  laws  in  all  their  force  against  us ;  but  if,  on  the  coiltrary^ 
(we  speak  in  full  confidence,)  it  can  be  didwn  that  our  clergy  have 
ever  exerted  their  utoost  end^vours  to  enforce  submissibn  to  your 
Majesty's  Government,  and  obedience  to  vour  laws;  ifitcari  be 
shown  that  these  endeavours  have  always  oeen  most  strtowus  in 
times  of  puUic  danger,  or  when  any  accident  tended  to  create  li 
ferment  amongst  the  people  $  if  our  laity  have  frequently  oflB^ried 
what  we  are  .always  ready  to  fulfil)  to  hasard  their  lives/and  fbi^ 
(tunesfor  your  Majesty's  service  $  if  we  have  willingly  bound  up  the 
firuits  of  our  dbcburaged  industry  with  the  f ottune  of  your  Majesty's 
€k)vemment  in  the  public  loans  }  then,  we  humbly  hope,  we  may 
be  admitted  to  a  small  portion  of  mercy,  and  that  that  behaviour^ 
which  your  Majesty's  benignity  and  condescensioii  will  efsteem  a 
merit  in  our  circumstances,  may  entitle  us,  not  to  reward,  but  to 
such  toleration  as  may  enablie  us  to  become  useful  citizens  to  dui 
country,  and  subjects  as  profitable  as  we  are  loyal  to  your  Majesty. 

Permit  lis,  most  gracious  Sovereign,  on  diis  occasion,  to  reitet^e 
the  assurances  of  our  unshaken  loplty,  which  all  our  sufierings 
have  not  been  able  to  abate ;  of  our  sincere  zeal  for  your  Majesty's 
service,  of  our  attachment  to  the  constitution  qf  our  country,  and 
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ment,  in  embfiw  iisiwasbtent  wkh  oar  idigims  tm&Ui,  te  ^ 
4  Wil  pioof  of  ^  our -ftntimasts  :19m  diete'  poMcs.  •  And  ure 
iiuimlf  liopei  tbat  the  ikctkf  and  vsgtnidM  ^viMi  idiitb  ii«  fawe 
msscd  dus  fittCi  dlottgk  kiig  widied  ^pfKiiftiimty^  of  tMdff  k 
die  Moct  ncdemu^  Md  pvUio  xmaner^  oar  iinrblibld  £ddity  id  y/im 
i^^eittj^  our;  tttd  prteoiplcey  and  our  goodk-nritt  aad  aftcdoft 
towards  our  fellow-subjtGttf  '^iriU  eaoioii^ndi  jealoaaiss  'Had 
ftmofe  tbOBe  itoapiitadom>  wliich  idMe  hate  hmtv^  m 
ftitk  in  the  HdU  ' of  enemies  tx>  your  MaJetty,  ttd  tb  tlM  ftsHei 
{And  if  ta^j  thmg  fardscr  canr  be  sus^jetted  ordemediwlimikf 
w  «aa^  1^  our  wcAomfttmt  fuXljmocewa^ 
ixAiddcir  audi  an  owortuidtf  of  duMastiatii^  ewteal  to^rrief^aa 
an  high  fovor^  and  Miall  be  deficiciit  in  no  act  whatmr,  micb  doea 
fR)t  ^duoum  to  a  iMixaciatkm  of  that  veligiMi  pctifesaioa  ^rtMi 
me  Talue  more  than  our  fivesy  and  ivhich  it  cawot  be  aaapaeagd 
we  hold'  fnym  obitkiacy  or  a  contempt  <of>tbe  laws^  rifice  it  hai 
tiot  been  taken  up>  by  oiasdm,  but  has^  from  time  kkuwaiorU^ 
been  handed  down  to  ua  from  our  ancestors. 

We  dieiif«  normal!  conaotoim^Ninost  gtatknis  So»eMgiH  fcohi 
oonstdeiing^  &at  the  niost  sev^wd  tigoroui  of  die  krwa  agalMt 
m  had  been  <macted  befooe  tbe^  accession  of  yotNr  Mafestv'a  most 
iBnstnous  Hovae  totbs  Throne  of  tbtae  khigdoma:  w«  therefett 
tadulee  the  more  sanguine  lK^ea>  that  the  mitigatiea  df  liseOK^ 
cod  me  Mablisbment  of  peace^  mdustry,  and  unirarsd  faappneas, 
ansot^t  all  your  loyal  subjects^  may  be  one  of  th04>km^of 
fsor  Majest^s  twgn.  Jnd  tkotigk  w  plmd  lnjkoor  fof 
wuch  rebumttmh  ih»  9xpm$vmds  ^ d  td€mi>tm^£ni^r9ii^ 
vrM-  byyoiitt  MBge9t^9  fc^pr4dt€9S9or^  King  fmlkn^  fiaUek 
ken  bnn  fitfkUed  i^  m4mbeiim»  m^oor pcarti)  jttv^m^ 
wiAyiioardesiio,  tot«cei?eany  diu^^  but  as  a  inere  actxsf  year 
Majesty's  demencyi  and^  of  (the  indulgence  and  equity  ef  lyoor 
ParlianeBi« 

That  (Us  act  of  truly  loytal  beoeficenoe  and  jaadoe  mafi)eadiied 
10  the  other  ingtflnces  ot  wot  Mqeety^  august  wtttesy  and  lhat 
the  d^^erance  of  a  faiii^and  distresipd  peo^tnay:be  oneof 
those  distinguishing  acts  of  your  reign,.  w&chlhallerBaafluills 
memorjr  to  the  love, .  gradtude,  fttri  venerations  of  our  hikat  poi  ■ 
tsrity^  k  the  inimble  prayer  of ,  Sec*  &c»' 

iln  the  yaar  1778)'  an  act  passed  for  ibe  nslief  of  hisMqea^ 
•objects  of  tins  kii^doa»)  {mfesnag  the  Popish  rdigiom''  Tm 

'  This  petltioB  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Burke. 
^  i7th  add  18th  of  Geo.  III.  G.  49. 
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FinwMfi  Qt^&kkkc90imm^^  ctmtm^n  t)f  ensty  dongrdiai  has 
iNiea  alfOftdy  M^u^e^dt  cpmmAag  the  loyakf  of  dk^OtflMdicti^ 
9^  » xl^knWoii.  m  die  {Mift  of  dieKingMd  Ptxliament^  rostpefiting 
th«  f^lkf  of  iriniitldQ^g  tilt  CatMics  a  fott  pasticip^on  off 
tbe^W«miga  of  tb&  CoiMit«tkmfWbfekba  a>mplete 
of  their  r^t  to  e^ojr  Aei*.  It  states  <«And  Whereas,  ftbm 
Aoir  indfoim  p^ieeaUe  bebaviotti  for  a  long  of  yearS)  it 
ampem  jnaaoBaU<ft  and  expedient  to  relax  the  aame^  {the  laws  of 
Alive)  $  and  it  mnet  tend  wot  ovlj-  to  the  euhtvatioti  andinqxrove^ 
«iftit;C^  thiiifktf^;<b^i>iil  to  the  prosperky  and  stteagtihi  of  all  his 
M^jfily'a.  dmioiPDiii  tkai  his^  sni^ecis  qfaH  ienamiikitians^  Aould 
eti^  .  the  hkm^g$  qf  a^Jr^e  cofoHiution  and  shaM  kn  bound  to 
em^  ctiml^  tm^wA  imtn^  animld^lA  q^g^xth^^ 

3]r  act  Paptsjtti  pa^ndkd  they  take  the  oatk  aod  deidaration 
of  l^th  and  lithof  GiecH  III.  c.  35.  are  admil^  to  thefoUoving 
^ii{eges*<^Tbe7  may  take  land  on  leaae^  not  exceeding  9d9  yeaxa> 
Of -  ^etcinraiable  upoik  anj^  nanibar  of  lives  txt  exceeding  £ve. 

.  The  lands  of  Papists  are  to  be^sscendable^  deriscfaUe,  and  traa^ 
fwrehl^  m  fully  as  if  the  sanae  were*  in  the  seizure  of  any  other  of 
has  M^esty's  subjects. 

'Fapiate  a«e  rendered  capable^  to  Kold  atid  enjoy  alt  estatea  whtcl^ 
xMKfi  desoend)  be  density  of  tfaaiiBfmed  tso  diem.. 

No  maintenance  t&  to  be;  hereafter  f  railted  to  a  conforming  diild 
o|  ji  Papiat»  out>  <tf  die  peesonalpntpeitty^of  such  Papisl»:excj^pt 
oiiMl^  siu^  leaser  at  maj^  W 

the  confom^  of  the;  ^est:  son  is  sbt  tef  akev  heci^fiet 
the  Popish  parent't  estate* 

In  die  year  1782^  9«»d^r  act  passed  ^  fot  die  farther  relief  of 
hift  Majesiy'a  subjecte  <tf  thia  Idngdomg  prefessing  the  Pb]^ 
xdUnanu'^ 

.The  preamble  of  this  act  9Wm  9  <^WheiisaS'  such  of  hk 
MaleiljAi;  :8ui>j!6^i  in  tbla' kkigdem>  of  whateter  persua^kxf^  as 
haM  heretofore  uhm  ?nd  sudMwed*  or  ^all  hereafter  take  and  subt- 
8fii}be,.the  oath  of  aUegianoeand  declsgMkm  pfescpbed  by  an^  act 
passed  im  die  ISA  and  of  his  iJresent  iSajentps  reifph 

eQdikd  aa  aftir  to-enaUe-  Us.  Maje^a  sublsctSt.of  .^l^tem  perauat 
sion^  to  tesdfy  dim  allegiance  to  him,  augnt  to  be  cormdereA  as  good 
amtk  k^ivJffeck  to  hk  Mqj^t  Ifh  cfmn  and  gomnmnt  and 
whereMn  a  ;caiidonanee^el  mmik  of  ih^  bwa  foreaerlyr  enAetiediiand 
aim  in  foroe;  in  tUa  Inngdpm^  agajllsi^  poinoi^  ]^€^ 
P«p^hc  ..rdigikMi^  ia  d^e«efm  wneceeMqTfr  ki  req^  tf^  thM 
^OuhoM  t9ken»  or  tafap  tfeet  j>%«ih^dsb  injuribwti 
the  real  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Ireland,  therefore,  &c.'' 

'  9l8t  and  2Sd  Geo.  III.  c.  S4. 
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By  At»  act  Catholtcsj  pfwMed  they  taWAis^^athy^mayfttr- 
dme  or  ts^e  lands,  ot  any  interest  therein,  excifept  adtowtoiis 
or  borov^hs  returning  members  ^  Parlisiment,  and  dispose  of  Ae 
same  by  will  or  othermse ;  and  Popbh  ecclesiastics^  on  tbe  tame 
condition,  and  registering  their  name  and  abode  with  the  register 
of  the  diocese,  are  discharged  from  ail  pens^lties* 

This  act  repeals  so  much  of  8th  Anne  as  subject  a  P^idt -to 
fine  and  imprisonment,  on  his  refusal  to  testifr  on  eoth- before 
two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  when  and  where  he  heard  the  Popish 
mass  cel^rated,  and  the  names  of  ^  persons  celebrating  it*^  dtid 
son^uchof  ?th  Wm.  III.  c.  5^  as  subjectsany  Papist,  who  diallhare 
in  his  possession  any  horse  of  the  value  of  Si*  or  more,  ta  the 
penalties  therein  mentioned ;  and  so  much  of  8th  Ant^,  aseaaUes 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  seize  any  horse  belonging  to  a  Papbt,  npon 
a  pro^ct  of  intasicm  or  rebellion.  It  also  rqseals  bo  much  of 
9th  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  as  enables  grand  juries  to  reimburse  ewdi 
persons  as  have  been  robbed  by  privateers  in  time  of  war,  for  thrfr 
losses,  and  to  levy  the  same  on  the  goods  of  Papists  only  ;  and 
so  much  ci  6th  Geo.  I.  c.  10.  as  subjects  Papbts,  who  shall  not 
provide  a  Protestant  watchman  to  watch  in  Aeir  turn,  to  certain 
penalties;  and  so  much  of  2d  Anne,  c.  6,  as  subjects  Papists, iriio 
took  any  house  or  came  to  dwell  in  Limerick,  after  the  year  1 70S, 
or  withm  the  town  of  Galway,  to  certain  penalties. 

.  In  the  ^me  year  was  like^irise  passed  an  act  to  allow  persons 
professing  the  ]Popish  religion,  to  teach  sdiool  in  this  lang^ma, 
and  for  regulating  liie  education  of  Papists,  and  also  to  repeal  parts 
of  certain  laws  relative  to  the  guardianship  of  their  ch8dren»^  - 

The  preamble  states:  "Whereas  several  of  the  laws  nwrfe  in 
this  kingdom,  relative  to  the  education  of  Ripists,  or  persons 
professing  the  Popish  religion,  are  considered  as  too  severe^  and 
have  not  answered  the  desired  efiect.'' 

This  act'  repeals  so  much  of  7th  Wm.  III.  c.  4.  and  8A  <rf 
Anne,  c.  S.  as  subjects  Catholics,  who  shall  publicly  teach  school, 
or  privately  instruct  youth,  to  the  like  penalties  as  any  Popish 
r^uhr  convict,  provided  they  take  the  oadis  of  15th  and  J4di 
George  III.  c.  35 ;  and  it  enables  Catholics,  ezc^t  ecoksiastio^ 
to  be  guardians. 

Of  the  numerous  individuals,  who  at  tins  time  distinguished 
$fatmselves  for  their  exertions  in  favor  of  the  Catholics,  there  wis 
^o  one  to  whjom  they  were  under  greater  obligations  than^  to  Ae 
late  Mr  Biffke.  He  wrotefor  them  the  Petitioawluch  waspie- 
•tfntsd  to  the  Eii^  in  1774.  In  die  English  House  otCommtm  m 

'  Slat  and  22d  Geo.  III.  c.  63. 
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1778  he/was  the  first ;ta  declare  the  mcemtf  .of  cdnecimoas  b^g 
mtde  to  them;  he  wA  that « Ireland  was  now  the  chief  depenr 
denceof  the  British .  crown,  and  .diat  it  particularly  behored  that 
CQUQtry  to  admit  the .  Irish  nation  to  the  privileges  of  British  ci-* 
ti^ens'^'  and  in  die  year  1782,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  letter  to  Lord 
Kenmare,  in  which  he  so  ably  exposes  the  folly »  injustice,  and 
tyranny  of  the  penal  laws.  J  ' 

It  certainly  is  a  fact  of  no  small  importance  in  favor  of  the 
wisdom  unlknited  conceasion  to  the  Catholics,  that  this  great 
statesman,  the  advocate  for  e»sdng ;  establishments,  iand  who  was^ 
tlie  first,  and  most  formidaUe  opponent  to  the  progress  of  the 
jacpbinic?d  principles  of  France,,  should  have , advised  it,  and  incei»* 
fow;arded  it  by.  his  powerful  talents^  and  extensive  influence* 

But  the .  Catholics  were  indebted,  not  only  to  the  labors  of  their> 
frieids,  but  also  to  the  great  revolution  which  was  going  on  at 
dus  period  in  America,  for  the  success  of  the  first  concessions 
t^at  were  m^de  to  them*  This  soon  jqppeared  very  evident ;  an 
attempt  was  nuide  by  Mr.  .  Jan^s  Fitz^rald,  a  few  mcttdis 
before  the  intioduction;  ^  the  act  of  17.  18.  Geo.  HI.  to  obtaisu 
for  them; a  power  to  t^e  l^aes  of  lands  for  61  yesurd,  and  this, 
attempt  failed.  But  soon  afterwards,  when  the  intelligence  arrived 
c^.  the,  defeat  of  the  Britiah  forces,  in  America,  the  same  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  reoommendsitioa  of  the  Government,  passed  aa  act  for 
eoa}>liBg  them  to  take  land  on  leases  for  999  y^ars. 

It  was  qot,  howevor,  till  the  Britidi  Government  were  obl^ed 
to  transport  the  whole  of  the  British  army;  from:Ireland  to  Ame-^. 
ricsl^  and  thus  leave  it  exposed  to  the  invasbn  of  France,  that  the 
Catholics  became  of ,  sufficient  importance  in  the  eyes  either  of 
^ir  own  Protestant  countrymen,  or  of  the  British  Government, . 
to>  he  attended  to  and  caressed  by  thepV.  .  The  , only,  alternative 
Aen  left  for  the  Protestants  to  adopt,  was  either  to  promote  a  unioa 
ct,  sects  in  the  conunod  defence  of  the  kingdom,  or  to.  m^e 
up  thnr  .  minds  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  arms  of  France.  Upon, 
this  principle  of  preservation,  by  an  oblivion  of  all  past  anin^o^ 
sities,  the  volunteers  were  embodied,  and  composted  indiscrimi-- 
iiatriy  of  Catholics  and  Protestatits.  But»  in  proportion .  as  the> 
danger  d:  invasion  diminished^  they  naturally  turned  their  atten-^ 
tim  to  the  grievances,  that  both  sects  experienced  at  the  hands  of. 
die  British  Govenunent*  apd .  soon  became  an  arm^  associatioa 
for  the  attainment  of  poUtical  rights.^ 

'  '  sell  Eng.  Deb.  p.  185,  Ist  April  17T8. 

*  •'Id  X7Q2,wh$n  the  treasury  had  no  supply,  but  was  in  fact  bankrupt;' 
when  a  French  fleet  appeared  off  Cork :  when  the  army  was  only  4Q00f 
mei^  and  unprovided ;  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  wealth  of  the  Roman^ 
Catholics  that  that  country  was  put  tflio  a;  posture  of  defence,  and  siived' 
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Bikai%  Cor  tlw  piM!fM»«f  icompdlHng  hev  to  grant  id^MlM  Afe^ 
hdopndmm  xtf  bar  Imdativra,  «iid'.a  leform  of  her PirRjUMm, 
the  Pn>ttttfl(iiti  took  &  leacb  Bal^cbe  coiiMMitoii  teHMM 
tlieBnand  the  British  GeveniiiMnr^tiKa^  not  onecf  imi«^'bec^«Be 
Gfftat  Britaift  hsKl  notmpt  wi^  whlcb  t^^dkpMe^^^ 
teers,  but  one  of  political  manoeuvring^  It  wt9  pliin^  that  fo 
vhichem  psatj  AeO»Ao&cBmuiMd  ib^^ 
beh3«g;  The  Gomnmientytfefvfoit,  itt  aider  toseraai^thctti/paetfeif 
dio  aota  of  1778  and  178d;  wfailethePioiestani^^kivili^^Afer 
handy  endeavoured  to  conciliate  dieaa  hf  ipMic  fesblatiiM^  aMA 
dedaxations  in  faror  of  their  cowpiete  emaneifHitfem.  The 
Dungamoa  convention^ -wittoh  met  m  February  1788,  »id[viw 
cbmfo&ti  of  the  repiiei(ett(ative&«f  14S  Ppotestast  vokuiteer  Mfps^ 
reeofared,  with.  Pm^  dissenting  veicef  only»^<  that  thefhtld'the'ri^ 
o£  private  jmdgmeiit}  in  OMrtteraof  religion,  to  he  equally  Mff^n* 
others  as  thenmlvee;  Atnfoi«^thas,>as  Christians  trndPrttteMadHs^ 
Atf  rejoiced^in  the  vekixatiM  ot  the  penal  hwsi  ag^si*  ^SuSt 
Ronu»  Catholic  fellow-eiibiects,  and  that  thtf  coMiiff^  the'  nMh 
saun  Sabe  isanghit  with  die  happiest  oMseqnence^  unions  aM 
prosperity  of  Irehnct'' 

These  liberal  decbHKMioiis  ^in  ihe  pavt  oSdiis  meetkigrttAddie' 
gcnend  tonor^f  the«oMtiict  af  the  PioWiftattla dwoughottt  llrdttt* 
towards  the  CaAoK^s^  secinred  tlieb  cordiid  eMturxm^ 
BritUi  Govamment  weee^  at  length,  reluetanily  cUi^tc^cMdede 
^  fivorite  o^oct  of  a»  nd^^dsnt  Irish  legislature/  . 

The  Protestanta  fls^ipfoceeded  to  attmnpt  i»  eari^  Ibah^'o^ 
great  object^  a  pailianvnnrjr  nf otm  $  awi,  titer  liMiaenftveif  die' 
Ungdom  hadi  been'  eq^vessedy  at  tveriotte  paUk  ise^tiflg^t^b^ 
deoidedlr  in  faroe  of  kf  Aef  decenniaied  to  hold  a  omeMSxm 
in  Dnbun^  £of  tbei  porpose  of  imptfearing  npoa  Ommaxamt 
and  Pariiaoient  tl»  aeceseity  of  aeaec&fg  to  th^  dmamA.  -  Ia 
die.  mean  rioK^  a^&risiottiof  opiuioii  had  manifedt^ ksdf  siMi^ 
some  of  thenortbem^orpa  of  vohmteeia,  on  die  CMhofc  mi«doi4 
smd  Lord  Chaitemons  and  other  persons  had  dieiidird^' theM^ 
selves  hostile  to  ftiithereoncessionBi  'thk  SximmVUhiie^iiS^^ 
die  Government  an  easy  <^portuni»r  of^defeadngiiMe  etjMt'^ 
die  comveadoifr^  they  coMaWed  to^  nave  a  aioiion  aiadv  Mr^cofti- 
neadDg  die  eaaanmpadan  ol  die^  Cadnaliea  w^  die^qneailentii) 

from  the  invasion  of  the  enemy — whereas,  had  they  been  disposed  to  be  Ae- 
loval  upon  that  occasion,  and  to  have  made  use  of  thatpoi9>er  which  theyacta* 
ally  possessed,  they  might  have  completely  separated  Irdand  from  theO»- 
vemmeat  of  this  country.''  Spmh  of  Lord  BuAmehamf  June  JS,  ia)a.  X4iid 
Wdmgbaaii  waa  at  this  time  Losd  Lieutenant  t  Mr«  George  Geitkl^  of  Cori^ 
was  the  Catholic  who  lent  his  money  to  Government. 
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fsrMamdbury  refMRiv'  m&  v^ii  its- Mi^  refected  1>f  tbtt'td^ 
Acsn^  knowing  ditt  hs  p^w^  nbt  to  I»\headed|  if  fffttstD^ 
|M>ned  b]r  ^  CacholiGr  populaciott^  they  despised  In  thireitd,  dft^  bt 
a^matdy  J»ppo6itkin  to  thdr  demairds^  they  setufed  thuAr  dlst^eMm 
without  ^tnmtilt,  and  ^eertainly  »t^ilhoiit  the  tegret  of  the  advocated 
of  8a€h  a  fof ocm  tn  ^a^aovaitut  the  ^^neral  ci|:dansmnc^'0f 
the  country  absolutely  required. 

From  tliis  period,  to  mey^a^r  1780^  the  C^nhblie  question  %as 
mot  opce  agitated,  eidicr  by  the  Cathc&ics  ot  by  jParliament.  Im 
this  year  the  Attomeybgeneralliilreugltt  in  a  b31^  explain  and  amend 
die  afft  of  ^4  Geo.  III.  c.^ 

r  The  tniention  of  dm  afct  was  to  gire  to  Catholics  the  power 
^f  appointing  guantions  to  tbeir  children,  but  it  was  so  care- 
lessly d»iwn,  that,  upon  consulting  it,  in  the  case  of  the  will  of  tib 
late  Iiovd  Gortttanstown,  by  which  he  had  appointed  guardianlBr  to 
his  son,  it  was  discovered  that  diey  were  not  competent  to  act» 
cfhe  pseeent  bill  was  therefore  intioduced  to  remedy  this  defeat. 
'  A  ci^cttm^a^e,  which  took  place  this  summer^  shows  that  this 
act  pf  icommon  justice  wus  not,  in  any  degree,  the  result  of  an 
uicUaation,  on  the  p:^  of  Govettiment,  to  treat  the  CathcfiiCB  widi 
more  than  customary  liberality.  Lord  Westmoreland,  then  Xdnt 
Lieunenant,  had  visited  the  Sc^dh  of  Irelaliid  ;  and,  ofi  his  airrival 
atCoi^,  it  was^ifltimated  cod^e  Gath<dicstherej  that  an^xpressiciil 
of  their  loyalty  Would  he -acc^abie.'  Accordingly  an  addresa  ojF 
dtat  €&mte  was  prepai«d,  wiiicn,  however,  conchided  with  a  hbpe^ 
that  their  loyahy  would  entitle  them  to  some  relaic^tion  of  the 
ptftid  'code.  .  Brfore  its  being  formally  presented,  it  was  submitted 
tolus  Excdlen^y,and  w^as  returned'  to  them,  to  strike  out  the  clause 
which  expressed  lu^e.  With  *a  feelmg  rather  natural  to  men  not 
perfectly  broken  down  by  oppression,  they  refused  to  strike  it  ott^ 
and  decGned  pr^s^tittg  taie  address. 

A  century  of  pains  and  pmakies  had  now  elapsed,  in  whieti 
period  llie  most  sevens  ahd  ntimite  investigation  had  not  been  aMe 
t^  agoribe  to  the  C^Hiiolies  me  instsnfice  of  disloyahy,  when  they  at 
kiigtl^  deti^rnnined  to  miA?s  a  vigorous  eicmion  toobtain  aresbratiolt 
«f  tM»  Cbnstittttional  ri^ts.  In  the  course  «rf  the  year  IfdO^  vicdent 
tisdhsyiOM^  had  been  <^tered  into  by  the  i9»igistrates  ^  the  county 
of  Armagh  against  them.  Those  of  Dublin,  and  of  the  Ofihet 
fllftd^  cities  and  towns  of  Ireland,  were  in  consequence  ft>uied 
to  adopt  resolutions  oti  their  part,  expressive  of  tli^  necesMty  of 
peiidMicig  Pariam^t.  These  nad  been  transmitted  to  the  general 
comiAittee  of  Catholics,  who  thereupon  held  a  meeting  to  considef 
tkihi^yn^  11th  bf  February,  1791.  The  general  committee 
refined.  ^tuM  t«sdutions  «o  a  subi^otniiktee,  who  mader  npcM 
them  the  following  report :  ' 
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<<Toiir  coihlnitle^  hamng,  in  obedience  to  jcm  AactibBg^ ' 
OurefnUy  p^sed  the  resolutions  of  the  Cutholies  of  Irel«id»  tepoit^^ 
th^t  said  resolutibtis  contain  die  iticfst  une^iybcal  sentiiheBts  of 
tofeltf  to  oUr  most  gracious  Soverdgn,"6eoi^  die  Tliird,  of  tove 
for  our  country*,  ami  obedience  to  its  laws,  land  the  most  haitibk 
hope  of  being^  restored  td  8om6  parttdpadon  of  its  ezeellettt  con* 
stitution. 

«That  you*  Catholie  brethren  referj  with  confid^ice,  tathe 
numberless  pr(k)fs  they  have  given  of  -fidelity  in  times  the  most 
^rilous,  when  rebellion  raged  in  the  bosom  or  Britiin^  and  wbte 
foreign  invasion  threatened  our  coast,  and'  to  that  akcrity  widi 
which  an  descripdons  of  our^  people  took  die  oadi  of  alkgiaMe ) 
^id  they  rely  that  their  scrupulous  observance  of  such  sacred 
<^ligad6n  will  no  where  he  doubted,  when  it  is  considered,  tha^ 
if  they  took  those  oaths  required  by  law,  they  would' di^t^«be# 
come  endtkd  to  all  die  rights  of  cidzens. 

«  That,  With  all  humility,  they  confide  in  the  jusdce^  liberality^ 
and  wisdom  of  Parliament,  and  the  benignity  of  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign,  to  reUeve  diem  from  their  degraded  situadotty  and  no 
longer  to  suffix  them  to  continue  like  strangers  in  their  native  land  ^ 
tmt  thus  hate  the  glory  of  showing  all  Europe^  that  m  the  plenitude 
of  power,  strength,  and  Hches  of  the  Britidi  empire,  wma  *  nor- 
thing they  grant  call  be  imputed  to  any  tnodvea  but  those  *  of 
justice  and  toleration  ;  that,  it  such «  pedod,  they  deij^  to  hear 
and  relieve  their  oppressed  and  feithful  subjects,  and  to  unite  them 
jfor  ever  tb  their  country,  by  every  tk  of  gradtude  and  interest; 
and  that  diey  will  show  toaltEurope,  that  humbk  aiKd  peaeeffil  coft^ 
duct^  and  dudful  ap^dtcation,  are  Aie  only  true  and  eflfeaoad  methods 
for  good  subjects  to  obtain  relief  from  a  wise  and  good  govMi^ 
ment. 

«That  our  CathoUc  brethren  therefore  desire^at  apfdioadon  may 
he  iuade  fOr  such  rrikf  as  the  wisdcmi  and  jusdce  of  PariiamCTt 
m^y  grant  $  and  they  hope  to  be  restoi^,  at  least,  to  $ome  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  whkh  have  been  wisely  granted  to  others 
who  dissent  from  the  established  dmidiv  dib^  ^7  ^ 
this?  enaUed  to  promote,  in  comuncdon  with  the  reetvof  tbek 
fellow-subjects,  the  present  and  future  happiness  andcatieagdief 
their  country. 

^  <f  That  our  said  Catholk  brethren  direct,  that  sudi  ap{^ciaion  be 
Imm^^ately  made,  and  continued,  in  the  most  su^iiHssive  and 
tdnsdtudonal  manner,  for  a  midgatkn  of  the  tesitticdMa  and 

didc^ualificadons  under  which- they  kbor«'*«   ; 

The  general  committee  havinc;  agreed  with  and  adopted  this 
teport,  a  pedtion  was  prepared  ta  order  to  be  laid  before' Parlia- 
ment in  the  ensuing  session. 
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Witb  this  pei&ioQ  a  deputattoti  of  the  general  comnuttee  Mifeihed 
upon  the  chief  secretary.  Lord  Hobart,  to  solicit  the  countenance 
and  protection  of  Goyemment,  but  in  vain.  This  was  not  only 
iefosed  di0Q%  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  constituting,  at  the 
lowest  calculation,  threenfourths.  of  the  inhabiunts  of  (he,  Ungdomj 
had  .aot  even  sufficient  influence  to  induce  any  one  member  of 
Parliament  to  present  it. 

A  second  deputation  ^ving  .failed  to  obtain  even  an  answer 
from  Government  to  a  renewed  application  for  its  support,  it  was 
determined  to  send  Mr.  Keogh  to,  London,  to  lay  before  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  the  state  of  his  Catholic  subjects. 

Mr.  Keogh,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  instituted  a  negociatipn 
with  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Cabinet :  at  the  close  of  which,  the  Catholics 
were  given  to  understand  that  they  might  hope  for  four  objects — 
grand  juries,  county  magistrates,  hig^  sheriffs,  and  the  bar.  Ad- 
mission to  the  rignt  of  suffrage  was  also  mentioned^  and  taken 
under  cbngideratioa* 

The  spirit  of  religious  liberty  having  at  this  time  made  great 
progress  among  the  Protestant  dissenters  in  Ulster,  the  l$t  Belfast 
volunteer  company,  in  July,  1791,  passed  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  admitting  the  Catholics  to  a  fuU  enjoyment  of  the  constitution  % 
andj  in  Octc^r,  the  great  Northern  Association  of  United  Irish- 
men',  pledged  themselves  M  ta  endeavour^  by  all  due  means,  to 
procure  a  com{dete  and  radical  reform  of  the  people  in  Parliament^ 
I     including  Irishmen  of  every  religious  persJuasioiu"  

la  the  mean  time,  whilst  Mr.  Keogh  was  in  Ixmdon,  the  Iris)^ 
Administration  had  been  endeavouring  to  counteract  the  views  .c^ 
Catholic  body,^^  by  a  negociation  with  the  principal  nobility 
and  gentry  belonging  to  it  \  and,  in  some  degree,,  their  exertion^ 
were  successful.  For,  at  a  meeting  of  the  general  comnnttee^ 
lield  in  December,  1791,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  of  the 
policy  of  petitbmng  Parliament  in  the  ensuing  session,  some  lof 
the  meeting  wished  to  adopt  a  resolution  otseemng  no  remo^ 
of  ^  existing  disabilities,  but  in  such  a  manner  and  tp  such  aa 
'extent  as  the  wisdom,  of  the  legislature  deeined  expedieiit*  ThU 
Msisted  by  others,  and  on  a  division.upoo  the  question  of 
fetkionis^)  the  nobility,  were  left  in  a  minority  of  90  to  17. 

Pursuant  to  this  decision,  the  following  petition  was  drawn  upj 
imd  introduced  into  the  House  o£  C(»nmons,  )>y.Mr.  O'Haraj  on 
the  2dd  January,  1792.       ;   .  . 

We  your  petitioners,  being  appomted  by  sundry,  of  his  Majesty  V 
subjects  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  be  agents  foir 

*  It  fnas  upt  til)  179^  that  a  new  society^  upder  this  name,  embarked  ip 
an  attempt  to  separate  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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own  and  their  names,  beg  leave  to  approach  this  High  Court  of 
Parliament  with  an  unfeigned  respect  for  its  wisdom  and  anthoiitf ; 
and  at  thef  same  time,  with  a  deep  and  heartfelt  sensadon  of  o« 
singular  and  deplorable  situation.  And,  first  of  all,  we  implore 
{and  for  this  we  throw  ourselves  on  the  indulgence  of  Parliament] 
that  no  irregularity  or  defect  in  form  or  language^  should  obstruct 
the  success  of  these  bur  most  ardent  supplications.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  we  stand  deserve  consideration.  For  near  a 
hundred  years,  we  and  our  fathers,  and  our  grandfathers,  have 
grpaned  under  a  code  of  laws,  (in  some  parts  already  purged  from 
uie  statutes),  the  like  of  which,  no  age,  no  nation,  no  climate  ever 
saw.  Tet,  sore  as  it  were  from  the  scourge  of  active  persecution, 
scarce  yet  confirmed  in  our  minds,  and  but  lately  secure  in  our 
persons  and  in  our  houses,  from  the  daily  alarms  of  seardi- 
warrants  and  informers,  we  come  before  Parliament  for  the  first 
time  I  and  we  come  to  ask  an  alleviation  of  burdens,  under  whidi 
we  can  only  find  consolation  in  the  melancholy  comparison  of 
former  times.  In  this  state  of  recen(  apprehension  and  troubled 
anxious  hope^  with  minds  unadapted  to  me  precise  observances  of 
decorum,  we  rest  upon  the  Ample  merits  of  our  case.  It  is  a 
part  of  our  calamities,  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  tell  them  with 
{>ropriety ;  and  if  our  complaints  should  deviate  into  remonstnmce^ 
and  we  should  seem  to  upbraid,  when  we  mean  to  supplicatCj  we 
trust  a  due  allowance  will  be  made  for  expressions  extorted  by  our 
anguish,  or  proceeding  from  an  inevitaUe  ignorance  of  torm. 
Excluded  from  the  Constitution  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  many  re- 
spects aliens  to  the  law,  how  should  we  I^ve  learned  the  forms 
of  Parliament  ? 

The  hardships  we  suffer  proceed  from  the  law.  It  is»  therefm, 
only  to  the  fountain  of  the  law  that  we  can  look  for  relief*  Yon 
are  the  great  Council  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King ;  but  you 
are  also  subjects  like  ourselves.  The  ear  of  Majesty,  by  the  hw 
of  the  land,  and  by  die  benignity  of  that  Sovereign  whom  It  it 
your  glory  to  imitate,  is  ever  open  to  the  petitions  of  his  people.  As 
far  as  we  are  able  to  discern  the  great  outlines  of  a  constitudoa, 
which  we  know  only  in  speculation,  we  conceive  that  it  is  ^ 
boast  of  the  Constitution  of  these  kingdoms,  to  have  associated  a 
portion  of  the  people  into  the  Sovereign  power ;  in.  order  diat,  not 
dazzled  bv  the  awe  of  supreme  Majesty,  the  subject  may  finds 
happy  meaiatorial  institution,  an  asylum  wherein  to  deposit  the 
burden  of  his  griefs,  to  expose  the  nakedness  of  his  oppresakms, 
and  indulge  complaint  even  to  exaggeration.  There  were,  indeed, 
diose  who  would  have  made  us  belieye,  that  Parlian^lent  was'otily 
to  be  approached  with  circumspect  and  timid  steps ;  at  most,  ifl 
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general  terma;  and  that,  wrapped  in  proud  and  inexorable  state, 
jo\x  would  consider  a  specification  of  the  wants  of  the  people  as  an 
insult,  and  a  reason  for  not  supplying  them.  But  we  knew  it 
could  hot  be.  We  knew  that  no  senate,  no  king,  no.  tyrant,  had 
ever  professed  to  turn  his  ear  from  detailed  supplication.  The  Ma* 
jesty  of  God  himself  is  willing  to  receive,  and  demands  the  incense 
of  particular  prayer.  And  shall  we,  who  speak  from  man  to  man,, 
from  subject  to  subject,  not  dare  to  specify  the  measure  and  extent 
of  our  crying  necessities.  Despising  that  base  and  hypocritical 
affectation,  we  are  sure  it  is  far  more  congenial  to  the  nature  and 
to  the  temper  of  Parliament,  with  a  firm  and  generous  confid^ncCy 
to  say,  as  we  say— here  is  the  evil — there  is  the  remedy :  To  you 
we  look  for  relief. 

Behold  us  theii  before  you,  three  millions  of  the  people  of  Ire*' 
land,  subjects  of  the  same  king,  inhabitants  of  the  same  land^ 
bound  together  by  the  same  social  contract,  contributing  to  the 
same  revenues,  defended  by  the  same  armies,  declared,  by  the 
authentic  words  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  to  be  good  and  loyal 
subjects  to  his  Majesty,  his  Crown,  and  Government,  and  yet 
doomed  to  one  general  unqualified  incapacity,  and  universal  ex- 
clusion, an  universal  civil  proscription.  We  are  excluded  from  the 
state.  We  are  excluded  from  the  revenues.  We  are  excluded  from 
every  distinction,  every  privilege,  every  oflice,  every  emolument, 
every  civil  trust,  every  corporate  right.  We  are  excluded  from  the 
navy,  from  the  army,  from  the  magistrature,  from  the  professions. 
We  are  excluded  from  the  palladium  of  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
the  juries  and  inquests  of  our  country.— From  what  are  we  not  ex- 
cluded ?  We  are  excluded  from  the  constitution*  We  stand  a  strange 
anomaly  in  the  bw  ;  not  acknowledged,  not  disavowed  %  not  slaves, 
not  freemen :  an  exception  to  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  i  al 
prodigy  in  the  system  of  civil  institution.  We  incur  no, small  part  of 
the  penalties  of  a  general  outlawry,  and  a  general  excommunication* 
Disability  meets  us  at  every  hour,  and  in  every  walk  of  life.  It 
cramps  our  industry,  it  tackles  our  property,  it  depresses  our 
genius,  it  debilitates  our  minds. — ^Why  are  we  disfranchised,  and 
wtij  zre  we  degraded  ?  Or  rather,  why  do  tbeseevils  afilict  our 
country,  of  which  we  are  no  inconsiderable  part  ? 

We  most  humbly  and  earnestly  supplicate  and  implore  Parlia«» 
ment  to  call  thb  law  of  universal  exclusion  to  a  severe  account, 
and  now  at  last  to  demand  of  it,  upon  what  principle  it  stands, 
.  of  equity,  of  morality,  of  justice,  or  of  policy.  And,  while  we 
request  this  scrutiny  into  the  law,  we  demand,  also,  the  severest 
scrutiny  into  our  principles,  our  actions,  our  words,  and  out 
thoughts.  Wherein  have  we  failed  as  loyal  and  afiectionate  sub- 
Jfctr  to  the  best  of  Sovereigns,  or  as  sober,  peaceable,  and  useful 
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members  of  society.  Where  is  ^  (hat  people  who  can  offer  the 
testimony  of  a  hundred  years  patient  submiissidh  to  a  code  of 
laws,  of  which  no  man  lirmg  is  now  an  advocate-^wiihout  sedi- 
tion, without  murmur,  without  complaint.  Our  loyalty  '  lias 
undergone  a  century  of  severe  persecution  for  the  sake  of  our 
religion,  and  we  have  come  out  of  the  ordeal  with  our  religion, 
atid  with  our  loyalty. 

Why  then  are  we  still  left  under  the  ban  of  our  country  ?  We 
differ,  it  is  true,  from  the  national  church,  in  some  points  of 
doctrinal  faith*  Whether  it  is  our  blessing  or  our  misfortune. 
He  only  'knows  to  whom  all  things  are  known.  For  this  our 
lieligion  w^  offer  no  apology.  Aner  ages  of  learned  and  critical 
discussion,  we  cannot  expect  to  throw  farther  light  upon  it.  We 
have  only  to  say,  that  it  is  founded  on  revelation,  as  weU  asltlie 
religion  established  by  law.  l3oth  you  and  we  are  regenerated  in 
the  Same  baptism,  aud  profess  our  belief  in  the  same  Christ ;  yba 
accorcKng  to  the  church  of  England,  we  according  to  the  church 
of  Rome.  We  da  not  exercise  an  abject  or  obscure  superstition. 
If  we  err,  our  errors  have  been,  and  still  are,  sanctioned  by 'the 
example  of  many  ^  florishing,  learned,  and  civilised  nations.  We 
do  not  enter,  we  (tisdain  to  enter  into  the  cavils  of  antiquated 
.  sophistry^  ^id  to  insult  the  understanding  of  Parliament  by  sup- 
posing it  necessary  to  prove  that  a  religion  is  not  incompatible 
wkh -civil  government,  which  has  subsisted  for  so  many  hundred 
years  under  e¥ery  possible  form  of  government,  in  some  tolerated^ 
m  some  "established,  even  to  this  day.* 

Widi  regard  to  our  civil  ^r^nciples,  we  are  unalterably,  deeply, 
aod  zealously  attsiched  to  his  Majesty's  person  and  Government* 
Good  and  loyal  subjects  we  are.,  and  we  are  declared  by  law  to  be. 
With  regard  to  the  Constitution  of  the  state,  we  are  as  much 
attached  to  it  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  be  attached  to  a  CQnsti- 
tucidn  by  which  they  arp  not  avowed.  With  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution the  chiicch,  we  are,  indeed,  inviolably  attached  to  pur 
own :  First,  because  we  believe  it  to  be  true  j  and  liext,  because, 
fteyoiid  belief,  we  know  that  its  principles  are  calculated  to  make 
us,^  and  have  made*  us,  good  men  and  good  citizens.  But  as  we 
find  it  answers  to  us,  individually,  all  the  useful  ends  of  rdi- 
gion,  tt^  solemnly  and  conseientiou^  declare^  lhat  we  are  sati^kd 
wifb  the  present  condition  of  our  ecclesiastical  polict/.  With 
satrtfactton^  ^  we  acquiesce  in  the  estaUishment  of  the  national 
deivmi :  we  neither  repine  at  its  possessions^  nor  envy  its^  dimities': 
we  are  ready^  upon  this  point,  to  give  every  assurance  thai  is  bind" 
if^'  upcfn  man. 

Wkh  regard  to  every  other  subject,  and  to  every  other  calumny> 
we  have  no  disavowals,  we  have  no  declarations  to  make.  Con- 
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•cioos  of  the  innocence  of  our  lives,  and  the  purity  of  our  biisn* 
tions,  we  are  justified  in  askingy  what  reason  of  state  exists  and 
we  deny  that  any  does  exist,  for  leaving  us  still  in  the  bondage  Of 
the  law,  and  under  the  protracted  restriction  of  penal  statutes* 
Penalties  suppose,  if  not  crimes,  at  least  a  cause  of  reasonable 
suspicion.  Criminal  imputations  like  those  (for  to  be  adequate  to* 
the  efiect,  they  must  be  great  indeed)  are,  to  a  generous  mind, 
more  grievous  than  the  penalties  themselves.  They  incontrovertibly- 
imply,  that  we  are  considered  by  the  legislature  as  standing  in  a 
doubtful  light  of  fidelity  or  loyalty  to  the  King,  or  to  the  Consti« 
tution  of  our  country,  and  perhaps  to  both.  While  on  these  unjust 
suppositions  we  are  deprived  of  the  common  ridits  and  privileges 
of  brirish  and  of  Irish  subjects,  it  is  impossible  for  lis  to  say  we 
are  contented  while  we  endure  a  relentless  civil  proscription  fof 
which  no  cause  is  alleged,  and  for  which  no  reason  can  be  ds« 
signed. 

Because  we  now  come  with  a  clear,  open,  and  manl^  vdce^  t» 
insist  upon  the  grievances  under  which  we  stilMabor,  it  is  not  to 
be  Inferred  that  we  have  forgot  the  benignant  justice  of  Parliament^ 
which  has  relieved  us  from  die  more  oppressive,  but  not  the  most 
extensive  part  of  the  penal  system.*  In  those  days  of  affliction, 
when  we  lay  prostrate  under  tne  iron  rod,  and^  as  it  were,  entranced 
m  a  gulph  of  persecution,  it  was  necessary  for  Parliament  to  go 
the  whole  way,  and  to  stretch  out  a  saving  hand  to  relieve  us*  Wt^ 
had  not  the  courage  to  look  up  widl  hope,  to  know  our  conditiony 
or  even  to  conceive  a  remedy.  It  is  because  the  former  relaxationg 
were  not  thrown  away  upon  us  ;  it  is  because  we  begin  to  feel^ 
influence  of  somewhat  more  equal  laws,  and  to  revive  from  our 
former  inanition,  that  we  now  presume  to  stand  evect  before 
you.  Conceiving  that  Pariiament  has  a  right  to  expe^,  as  a  test 
of  our  gratitude,  thsit  we  should  no  longer  lit  a  dead  weight 
upon  our  country,  but  come  forward  in  our  turn  to  assist  widi  our 
voice,  our  exertions,  and  our  councils,  in  a  work,  to  whsdi  die 
wisdom  and  power  of  Parliament  is  incompetent  without  our  co^ 
operation-i^the  application  of  a  policy,  wholly  new,  to  the  pressing 
wants,  and  to  tlie  intimate  necessities  of  a  people  long  forgotten, 
out  of  the  sight  and  out  of  the  knowledge  of  a  superintending 
legislature.i^Accordingly  we  are  come,  and  we  claim  no  smaU 
merit  that  we  have  found  our  way  to  the  door  of  Parliament*  It 
has  not  been  made  easy  for  us. — Every  art  and  industry  has  been 
exerted  to  obstruct  us:  attempts  have  been  made  to  divide  ui 
into  factions,  to  throw  us  into  confusion.  We  have  stood  firm 
smd  united.  We  have  received  Mnts  and  cautions ;  obscure  in- 
timations and  public  warnings  to  guard  our  supplications  against 
intimidation.    We  have  resisted  that  species  of  disguised  and 
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MiM  tini^m.  We  hafvef  heieti  ttadn^,  cahmmiinedr  KfanM^U 
We  Ma^^  witnessed  simatet  endeavours  again  to  blow  the  flait^  of 
t^gioas  anknosicyi  and  awake  the  slumbering  spirit  of  f>opulav 
terrors  and  popuhr  fury.^But  we  have  remained  unmoved.  We 
indeed)  accustomed  to  this  tumid  agitation  and  ferment  in  thef 
fvMic  miad.  In  fomer  timea  it  was  the  constant  precursc^  of 
ptore  intense  persecution ,  but  it  has  also  attended  every  lat^^  aiid^ 
h0pi»er  return  of  legisktive  mercy.  But  whether  it  betokera  u* 
Qvil  or  good}  to  Paiiiament  we  eome»  to  seek^  at  thi^  shrinfey  2t 
safeguard  from  impending  danger,  or  a  communiciition  of  new 
lien^s. 

Whal  then  do  ask  of  Parliament  ?  To  be  thoroughly  united 
and  made  one  with  the  rest  of  our  fellow-subjects.  That,  alaa ! 
WOsaXd  be  our  fir8t»  our  dearest  wish.  But  if  that  is  denied  us,. if 
sacrifices  are  to  be  made,  if  by  an  example  of  rave  moderatkm, 
we  do  not  aspire  to  the  condition  of  a  fair  equality,  we  are  not  at  a 
fesa  to  find,  ill  tl^  range  of  social  benefits  {whim  is^  neatly  tbaK  of 
cmr  present  exiclujsions)  an  object  which  is,  «id  ought  to  be,  the 
scope  and  resdng^idaoe  of  our  wishes  and  our  hopes.  'Diat  wl^ch,  iS 
we  do  not  ask,  we  are  not  worthy  to  obtain.  We  knock  diat  it 
Q»y  be  opened'  unto  us.  We  have  leslrned  by  tradition  from  ouv 
lincestors,  we  have  heard  by  fame  in  foreign  lands,  where  we 
have  been  driven  to  seek  education  in  youth,  and  bread  in  auiBr 
hood }  and,  by  thef  contemplation  of  our  own.  minds,  we  are  filled 
yfAk  a  deep  and  unalterable  opinion  that  the  Irish,  formed  upon 
tiie  BKidel  of  the  British  Constitution,  is  a  blessing  of  inestimable 
lalue;  that,  it  contributes,  and  is  even  essentially  neoess^  fbv 
national  and  individual  happiness.  Of  this  Constitution  'we  feel 
eussehres  worthy;  and  though  not  practically,  we  know  the 
benefits  of  its  fraichiies.  Nor  can  we,  without  a  criminal  dissi^ 
mutation,  conceal  from  Parliament  the  painful  inquietude  whidi 
b.  feh  by  our  whole  permiasion,  and  the  dangers  to  which  we  do 
not  cease  to  be  exposc^l,  by  this  our  total  and  unmerited  exclusion 
from  the  common  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises,  conceded  by 
our  Kings  for  the  protection  of  the  subject  This  espdusion  is  in* 
deedthe  root  of  evser^  evil.  It  is  that  which  makes  property  instcurei 
and  industry  precanous.  It  pollutes  the  stream  of  justice.  It  is 
the  cause  of  daily  humiliation.  It  is  the  insurmountable  banrier, 
die  impassaUe  line  of  separation  whith  divides  mtion^  and 
which,  keepio^  animosity  alive,  prevents  the  'Entire  and  cordial 
intermixture  of  the  people.  And  therefore  inevitably  it  is,  that 
some  shave,  some  portion,  some  participation  in  the  l&erties  and 
franchises  of  our  countty,  becomes  the  primary  aad  essen^l  object 
of  our  ardent  and  common  solicitation.  It  is- a  Uessing  for  which 
Hiere  is  no  price,  and  can  be  no  compenaation.   With  it^  ettiory 
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ia  all  thuig8>  w&  subnui  oursdves  to  the  pamnomt  audynri^  ^ 
ParliankCfit  \  and  we  shall  acquiesce  in  ,wha|  i$  giv^n^  aa  we  4(i^ 
Mihftt  is  takea  asii^^r*  Bal  thia  is  the  hooo  we  ask.  We  b^i^i^ 
and  we  thirst  for  the  Constitution  ^  ,oiir  ^ooiiotnj*  If  it.st^  jjia 
deemed  otheiiwise^  add  shaU.  be  detej^ined  diat  we  are  qi^i£ed 
pedbapa  ftnc  die  base  and  lucrative  teourei  of  piQfe^ioaal  OQCupa-« 
titm,  but  unworthy  to  perfonn  the  free  and  poUe  services  pf .the 
CoB^titutioii,  we  submitt  indeed^  but  we  solemoly  projtest  i^ptnsl 
Aat distinction  for  ourselvea  and  for  our  children,  jt^is.po  ai^t 
of  ours*  Whatever  judgment  may  await  our  merits  or  our  failings 
w«  cannot  ciMiclude  ourselves*  by  reoognisiii^t  for  a  consideratloUf 
the  principle  of  8ervilit|y  and  perpetual  degradation. 
..These  are  the  sentiments  which  we  feel  to  the  bottom,  of  quk 
heafftSt  and  we  disdoae  thm  to  the  free  Parliament  of  a  Monarch 
whose  glory  it  is  to  reiga  over  a  free  peopleu-^^To  you  we  comnut 
our  Sttppljcati<msand  our  cause.  We  have,  indeed*  little  to  appire^ 
bend*  m  this  benigner  from  the  malignaxit  aversions  of  f<xmfx 
tames*  and  not  more  from  the  obsolete^  calumnies  of  former  stril^i^ 
although  we  see  them.endeavoufiiiff  again  to  collect  the  remnaot  of 
Aeir ; exhausted  ve^om,  before  ^ley  die  for. ever,  in  aksland 
feeble  .  effiMt  to  traduce  our  religion  and  our  principles.  Sutas 
q^nression  is  ever  fertile  in  pretexts*  we  fiod  she.  objections,  citar^ 
against  us  more  dangerous  bepause  they  are  new*  ok  new  at  le^ 
in  the  novelty  of  a  shameless  avowal.  They  are.  principally  threcer^ 
First*  it  is  contended  that  we  .  are  a  people  originally  and  fund%* 
mentally  different  from  yourselves*  and  that  our  interests  are  for 
ever  irrecencileable*  because  some  hundred  years  ago  our  ancestors 
weire  coni|uered.by  yours*  We  deny  the  concliosion:  we  d^y 
the  £act.  It  is  false.— 4n  addressing  oun^kes  to  yqu*  we  speak' jto 
the  children  of  our  ancestors^  as  we  also  are  the  children  pf  ypuK 
forefathers.  Nature  has  triumphed  over  law ;  we  intermixed 
iu'  blood )  we  are  blended  in  conneximi ;  yre  s^e  one  race  s  we.  all 
ave  Irishinen ;  subjects  of  the  Imperial  Crpwn  of  Ireland.  The 
honor  of  Parliament  b  concerned^  tQ>  repress  the  audacity  of  those 
who  tell  us  that  you  are.  a>  foreign  colony-*  aud*  consequently* 
ought  to  gonrem  according  to  the  principles  of  invadeirs^  and  the 
policy  of  recent  usurpation.  At  least  we  Q9^Aq  that  you  will  not 
•ufier  the  walb  of  Parliament  to  be.  contaminated,  wuh  that  libel 
tipon  the  Government  of  Ireland.  Tine  shaft  whic^  wa^  aimed  a| 
us  has  struck  .yourselves  $  a  memorable*  but*  at  th^  9me  time*  we 
trust*  a  most  auspicious  example*  to  teach  both  you  and  us*  and  our 
common  posteritv*  that  our  interests  are  o^e  'f  and  th^t  whatever 
aflbota  the  well-peing  and  homx  dl  the  Romao  Catholics*  is  also 
ii^oriotts  to  the  Protestant  intenest.   Of      swe  cmiplesxipA 
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aitd  tmd^r  ave-  the  two  oi^6ctioii8y  -one  that  our  adwnctmgat  in 
proptttf  and  piivilege  would  lead  to  a  repsal  of  the  act  of  sehle- 
Aent ;  die  other,  that  our  par^ipacbn  in  the  libcrtWaand  fran- 
eh^  of  our  couatrj,  would  eiidaAg6r4he  cxUtenoe  of  the  Consti* 
tution  into  whkb  we  are  admitted. 

A  resumption  <^  the  lands  forfeited  by  our  and  f out  Micestori, 
(lor  they  are  the  same)  after  the  lapseof  «o  many  year8»(near  three 
returus  of  ibe  longest  period  of  k^al  Um^tion)  alter  die  diaperjioa 
1^  emttuetbii  of  to  many-  families;  after  so  many  transitkm^ 
and  divisioas»  repattitiom  and  reconsoUdations  of  prctperty ;  sci 
Bony  ^kSi  judgmeHtSi  mortgageSy  and  settlements^  aikl  after  all 
die  various  process  <  <^  voluntary  and  legal  operatbn^  to  conceive 
die  revival  of  title»  dormant  lor  150|  years^  is  an  idea  so  perfectly 
ehimericali  so  contiary  to  the  ^p^rience  of  all  age^  and.  sdl  coun* 
tries»  so  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  Jorispcudence,  and  so  utterly 
inqposejble  in  point  of  fact  \  tl^  the  Kimap  Cadiolics  of  Irelandt 
once  for  all,  make  it  their  earnest  request  to  have  that  question 
tlioroughly  investigated)  in  the  assured  hopei  that  so  idle,  vain^  and 
absurd  an  object  of  public  appr^enslon,  tieing  ^posed  and  laid 
open  to  the  eye  of  reasoBj  m^y  ^e^  in  oblivion  for  ever. 

As  to  the  other  subject  of.  apprehenuon,  we  have  but  one 
answer  to  imike«  We  dea«  to  partsAe  in.the  Con^tkution ;  and 
therefore  we  do  not  dedre  to  destroy  it*  Parliament  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  our  case  %  our  grievances,  our  sorrows,  our  obstructions, 
our  solicitudes,  our  hopes.  We  have  told  you  the  desire  of  our 
hearts.  W«do  not  ask  to  be  r^ved  fromthisorthatincapadty ) 
not  the  abolitibn  of  this  or  that  odious  distincticm )  not  even  perhsms 
to  be  in  die  fulness  of  dme,  and  in  die  accomplishment  of  the 
great  comprdiensive  scheme  of  legiskitioni  fit^y  incmporated 
with  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  ^sonstkution.  Even  beyond 
diat  mark,  we  Ime  an  ultimate  and  if  possible  an  object  of  more 
interior  desire.  We*  locrfc  for  an  union  of  affections;  a  gxudual, 
and  dionefore  a  total  obliteration  of  all  the  animosities,  (on  our  part 
they  are  long  »dnct)  and  all  the- prejudices  which  have  kept  us 
dtsjoined.  -  We  come  to  you  a  great  accession  to  the  Protesduit 
interest,  with  hearts  and  minds  suitable-  to  such  an  end.  We. do 
not  come  as  jeatous  and  suspicious  riv^s,  to  gavel  the  Constitu* 
tion,  but,  with  fraternal  minds,  to  participate  in  the.  great  in* 
ccnrporeal  inheritance  of  freedom,  to  be  held  according  to  ^ 
laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  and  by  our  immediate  f^ty  ^ad 
allegiance  to  the  King.   And  so  may  you  receive  us. 

And  we  shall  ever  pray. 

Objections  having  been  made  to  this  petition,,  upon  Mr.  0*Hara's 
presenting  it,  as  \mag  mfomial,  he  withdrew  U>  and  the  general 
committee  finding  that  so  bold  and  explicit  a  statement  of  thdr 
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case  had  ghren  ofl^nce,  prepared  ztitritM  petition^  mtidy.pfajriilg 
that  the  House  would  take  into  consideration^'  whether  dM»  twu^ 
of  some  of  the  gTie?ances  of  the  petitioners  might  not  be  oom- 
patible  with  Protestant  security.  This  petition  wa^  presented  by 
Mr.  Egan,  on  the  18th  o>f  February  \  and  on  the  SOth,  W9i  Mucr- 
ward's  rejected,  on  a  divaion  ot  200  to  23. 

Oh  die  same  day  was  also  rejected  a  petidon  from  the  Pro- 
tenant  inhabitants  of  B^ast,  wmch  went  much  fardier  fhan  the 
petidon  of  the  Catholics,  as  it  required  ^t  th«y  should 'be  plaoed 
on  the  same  footing  with  their  Prbtestsint  feUow^subjects.' 

It  was  on  the  Sd  January  of  diis  year,  diat  Mr.  BjurkepubJIisliad 
his  letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  in  which  he  gare  that  learned 
and  liberal  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  elective  franchUet 
which,  it  is  said,  obtained  the  royal  assent  to  the  measure  that 
afterwards  was  adopted  for  conceding  it.  This  letter  waft.-ad>» 
mirably  well  adapted  to  meet  every  species  of  objection,  morale 
local,  ahd  constitudonal.  It  was  oakolated- to  remove  the  pre-^ 
judices  of  the  Church  of  England  and  every  Beot  of  Pfotestant 
dissenters ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  quite  eonclusive,  as  a  demonetfa- 
tion  of  the  compatibility  of  Catholic  emancipatioa  with  the 
'  coronation  oadr. 

At  a  meedng  of  the  general  committeei  on  the  4th  Febmaryt 
the  following  resolutions  were  agreed  to,  and  afterwards  published^ 
with  an  address  to  the  Protestants,  wtkten  by  Mr.  R«  Burkes 
and  corrected  by  his  father.  To  this  address  were  acbled  ihe 
answers  of  the  foreign  Cadiolic  universides  to  questions  that  had 
been  put  to  them  in  1789,  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Pitt,  oonceroing 
the  existence  and  extent  of  the  Popidi  dispensti^  power. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  has  been  informed  that  reports 
have  been  circulated,  that  the  application  of  the  Catholics  for 
rejief,  extends  to  unlimited  and  total  emancipation  %  .  and  diat 
attempts  have  been  made,  wiekedly  4ind  fialsely,  to  instil  into  die 
minds  of  the  Protestants  of  this  lungdom  an  opinion,  diat  our 
applications  were  preferred  in  a  tone  of  mei»ce. 

Resolved,  That  several  Protestant  eendemen  have  expressed 
great  satisfacdon  on  being  individuaUy^  it^ormed  of.  the  Kal 
extent  and  respectful  banner  of  the  applications  for  relief,  have 
assured  us,  that  nothing  could  have  excited  jeabusy,  or  apparent 
opposition  to  us,  from  our  Protestant  countrymen^  but  the  aboye^ 
mentioned  misapprehensions. 

Resolved^  That  we  therefore  deem  it  necessarv  to  declare,  that 
the  whole  of  our  late  applications,  whether  to  nis  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters, to  men  in  power,  or  to  private  members  of  the  legislature, 
as  #eU  as  our  mtended  petition,  neidier  did|  nor  does  icontain  any 
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thkiti  dr .  extend  ^uitlMr,  fSSttt  in  smbstanee  or  in  principle^  than 
thenm  Ic^kHrmg  obj^c^^ 

l8t,    A^bnission  to  Ae  profession  and  practice  of  the  law. 

2d.   Ciapacity  to  senre  as  county  magistracies. 
'  9^.    A  right  to  be  snummonedi  and  to  senre  on  grattd  and  petty 
juries. 

4th.  The  right  of  voting  fa  counties  only  for  Ptotest^int  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  5  in  such  a  manner,  however,  as  that  a  Roman 
CatheSc  freeholder  should  not  vote^  unless  he  either  rented,  and 
cultivated  a  farm  of  twenty  pounds  per  annumi  in  addition  to  Ks 
forty  shilfings  fireehold ;  or  else  possessed  a  freehold  to  the  aniount 
of  twenty  poundii  a-year. 

'  'Resolved,  That,  in  our  opinion,  these  applications,  not  extend- 
ing to  any  other  objects  than  the  above,  are  moderate,  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  our  general  aUeviation,  and  more  particularly 
for  Ae  protection  of  the  Catholic  farmers  and  the  peasantry  of 
Irdand ;  atnd  that  Aey  do  not,  in  any  degree,  endanger  either 
drarch  or  state,  or  endanger  Ae  security  of  the  Protestant  in- 
terest.  * 

Resolved,  Thai!  we  never  had  an  idea  or  thought  so  extravagant, 
as  that  of  menacing  or  intimidating  our  Protestant  brethren,  much 
less  the  legidature ;  and  that  we  disclaim  the  violent  and  turbu- 
lent intentions  imputed  to  us  in  some  of  the  public  prints,  and 
cirevdated  in  private  conversation. 

Resdhred,  That  we  refer  to  the  known  disposition  of  the  Roman 
^Catholics  of  thts*  kingdom,  to  our  dutiful  behaviour,  during  a  long 
serie9  of  years,  and  particukrly  to  the  whole  tenor  of  our  late 
proceedings,  for  the  full  refutation  of  every  charge  of  seditibn  and 
disloyalty. 

Resolved,  That  for  die  more  ample  and  detailed  exposure  of  all 
the  evil  reports  and  calumnies  circulated  against  us,  an  address  tp 
Our  Protestant  feUow-subjects,  and  to  the  public  in  general,  be 
priilted  by  the  order  and  in  the  name  of  the  genera)  committee. 

The  queries  and  answers  concerning  the  Popish  dispensing 
power,  are  as  fbltew : 

1st.  Has  the  Pope  0^  G^^nals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any 
indrvidurd  of  the.  Church  ol  iKome,  any  civil  authority,  power, 
rarisdicrion,  or  pre-eminence  whatsoever,  within  the  realm  of 
England? 

2d.  Can  the  Pope  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any 
mdtvidual  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  absolve  or  dispense  wiA  his 
Majesty^s  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  upon  any  pretext 
whatsoever  ? 

^  8d.   Is  diere  any  principle  in  the  tenets  of  the  Cadiolic  fiuth, 
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by  wHck  Cath(die»  ar^  jiutiM  m  not  4EMfk^(  Ailb  vwilh^itfstiMy 
or  other  persoiig  diflFmn^  froxa  them  in  religMitteo^MitHMiSf  iii^afllf 
tranaactioo,  either  of  a  pu  wc  or  a  |nrivate  aiatiure  i  , 

Abstract  from  the  Answer  of  the  Satred  Bacatty  tf  TXnjkatff^ 
'  Paris  to  the  above  Gtiieries. 

After  an  introdaction  according  to  the  usual  fornu  of  the  .uAir 
versit7>  they  answer  the  first  query  by  declaring  : 

Neither  the  Pope^  nor  the  Cardinalss  nor  any  boA/  qfrnea^  nor 
any  other  person  of  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  any  icwil  aifthoriiyi^ 
civil  pffwer,  civil  jurisdiction^  or  civil  prc'^emnef ice  whatsoever,  in 
any  kingdom  j  and  ccmsequentlyy  none  in  the  kingdom  of  Ei^hiid» 
by  reason  or  virtue  of  any  authorityi  po^^er^  juri^ctioat  or 
pre-eminence  by  divine  institution  inherent  in,  or  granted,  or  by 
any  other  means  belon^g  to  the  Pope»  or  the  Church  of  Romg. 
This  doctrine  the  Sacred  Faculty  of  Divinity  of  Paris  has  always 
held,  and  upon  every  occasion  msdntained,  and  upon  every 
occa^on  has  rigidly  proscribed  the  contrary  doctrines  from  her 
schools. 

Answer  to  the  second  query.— rNeither  the  PcpCj  nor  the 
CardifialSf  nor  antf  body  of  nor  any  person  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  can,  by  virtue  of  the  keys,  absdve  or  release  the  objects 
of  the  King  of  England  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

This  and  the  first  query  are  so  intimately  connected  that  the 
answer  of  the  first  immediately  and  naturally  applies  to  the 
second,  &c. 

Answer  to  the  third  query. — There  i&  ao  tenet  in  the  CatlioUc 
church,  by  which  Catholics  are  justified  in  not  keeping  faith 
with  heretics,  or  those  who  di^^from  tb^  jp^^^rft  of  reUj^iom 
The  tenet,  that  it  is  lawful  m  bieak  mk  wm  hecftics^  i&  m 
repugnant  to  common  honesty  and  tite  opmlonfi  of  Cadlwjic%  that 
there  is  nothing  of  ^mhich  those  "who  have  defended  the  CdthoUc 
faiih  against  Protestants  have  complained  more  heavih^  than  the 
malice  and  calumny  ^their  adversaries  in  imputing  tins  tenet  to 
them^  Sfc.  Sfc.  Sfc.  .  _  , 

Given  aft  Paris,  in  the  General  Assem\>ly  of  the  Sorbonne,  held  On 
Thursday  the  1 1th  day  before  the  calends  of  March,  1789. 

Signed  in  due  form. 

University  of  Louoain. 

The  Faculty  of  Divmity  at  Louvain  having  been  requested 
to  give  her  opinion  upon  the  questions  above  stated,  does  it  with 
readiness — but  struck  with  astonishment  that  such  questions  should^ 
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iU  the  end  of  this  e^hieenth  cMwy^be  proposed  to  dty  learned 
todyf  inhabUants  a  kingdom  that  glories  in  the  talenis  and 
discertment  of  its  natives.  The  Faculty  being  assembled  for  the 
above  purpose)  it  is  agreed^  with  the  unanimous  assent  of  all 
voiteS)  to  answer  the  'first  tad  s^nd  queries  absolutdy  in  the 
ne^tive. 

The  Faculty  does  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  her,  in  this  place^ 
to  enter  upon  the  piooU  of  her  ojmiion,  or  to  show  how  it  is 
supported  by  passages  in  die  Hoiv  Scriptures,  or  the  writings  of 
antiquity.  That  has  already  been  aone  by  Bossuet,  De  Marca,  the 
two  Barclays,  Gddastus,  the  Pithaeuses,  Argentre  Widrington,  and 
his  Majes^  King  James  the  First,  in  his  Dissertation  against 
3e}larmine  and  Du  Perron,  and  by  inany  others,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  Faculty  then  proceeds  to  declare,  Uiat  the  sovereign  power  of 
&e  state  is  in  nowise  (not  even  indirectly,  as  it  is  termed)  subject  to, 
or  dependent  upon  an^  other  power;  though  it  be  a  spiritual 
power,  or  even  though  it  be  instituted  for  eternal  salvation,  &c.  &c. 

That  no  man,  nor  any  assemSfy  qf  men^  however  eminent  in 
digmtv  and  power,  nor  even  the  vmcle  body  qf  the  Catholic  churchy 
diougn  assembled  in  general  council,  can,  upon  any  ground  of 
presence  whatsoever,  weaken  the  bond  of  union  between  the 
Sovereign  and  the  people ;  sdll  less  can  they  absolve  or  free  the 
subjects  from  their  oadi  of  allegiance. 

Proceeding  to  the  third  question,  the  said  Faculty  of  Divinity 
(in  perfect  wmder  that  such  a  question  Aoidd  be  proposed  to  her ) 
most  positively  and  unequivoc^y  answers,  that  there  is  not,  and 
there  never  has  been,  among  the  Catholics^  or  in  the  doctrines  of 
die  Church  of  Rome,  any  law  or  principle  whch  makes  it  lawful  for 
Catholics  to  break  their  faith  widi  heretics,  or  others  of  a  different 
persuasion  from  themselves,  in  matters  of  religion,  either  in  public 
or  private  concerns.  ' 

The  Faculty  declares  the  doctrine  of  the  CathoHcs  to  be,  that 
die  diraie  and  natural  law,  which  makes  it  a  duty  to  keep  faidi 
and  promises,  is  die  sahie  ;  4andis  neither  shaken  nor  diminished^ 
if  those,  with  whom  the  engagement  is  made,  hold  erroneous 
opiniqos  in  matters  pf  religion,  &c.  &c. 

8igne4  in  due  fbtm  on  the  18th  oH  November^  1768. 
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WE  AT  ARE  RICHES? 


The  Definition  of  Riches  may  have  seemed  to  those,  who  have 
not  studied  the  8iri>ject)  to  1>e  !a  much  easier  thing,  than  it  is ! 

On  the  6th  day  of  September,  1819 — a  date  which,  for  a  rea- 
son that  will  presently  appear,  the  reader  is  particularly  requested 
to  attend  to,  I  published  in  a  Tr(ict  on  Population  and  Biches, 
(printed  at  Geneva)  the  following  Definition  on  this  subject : 

<<  RtCHes  are' such  Mo^artfaingS]!  as  have  a  value  in  exchxmge 
either  with  other  material  things,  or  with  such  immaterial  things, 
as  gratify  the  wants,  conveniences,  or  amusements  of  man." 

i  added  in  a  note: 
It  seems  to  me  that  Adam  Smith's  omission  of  this  word  ma- 
terial  has  led  Garnier,  Sat,  and  others,  into  inextricable  con- 
fusion and  errors  about  immaterial  Riches,  and  productive  and 
nonproductive  labor* 

I  contend  that  to  entitle  that  which  is  produced  to  belong  to 
the  class  of  Riches,  it  must  have  something  of  substance,  of 
which  the  producer,  when  he  transfers  it,  loses  the  property ;  and 
which  is  of  a  nature  to  be  capable  of  being  re-exchanged  or  re- 
transferred.  It  may  be  consumed  as  soon  as  produced,  either  by 
die  prodttcar,  or  by  him  who  takes  it  in  exchange  ^  but  it  must 
have  the  capacity  of  some  duration,  and  of  being  exchangeable 
and  re-exchangeable." 

In  the  following  year,  1890,  ftfr«  Malthus  published  his 
great  work  on  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  Hb 
Introduction  is  dated  from  Hertford  College,  1  Dec.  1819.  He 
commences  with  a  definition  of  Riches,  in  which  he  also  con- 
fines them  to  objects  material. 

But  in  another  importluiit:point  Miu  hbf  definition  is  defectively 
woxded. 
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Lord  Laubbedale  d^fipes  Richbs  to  be : 

t*  Every  thing  nece$s2|r7,  useful,  or  agDoeabk  to  man. ' 

M.  SAT  .defines^them  to  be  : . 

«  Every  thing  thzt  can  procure  vrhztevet  is  neceMary^  useful,  or 
agreeable  to  man/' 
Mr.  Malthus  defines  them  to  be  : 

"  Such  material  objects  as  are-  necessary^  useful,  or  agreeable 
to  man." 

AU  these,  definitions  are  m;iinly  defective. 

Lord  Lauderdale  omits  both  the  materiality,  and  the  power 
of  procuring. 

M.  Sa^t  omits  the  materiality. 

Mr«.  Malthus  omits  the  power  of  procuring. 

Supply  these  defects,  and  the  definition  may  be  made  perfect^ 
thus: 

«  Riches, are.  such,  material  objects  as  have  the. pow«r  of  pror 
c\iring  whatever  is  necessary,  useful^  or  agreeable  to  man.'* 

l!l:^,in£fg/{^^f^e  latitude  of  Lord  Lauderdale's  fmiscaUedJ  de- 
finition is. apparent  to  all. 

The  latitude  of  M.  Say's  definition  is  sufficient  to  destroy  all 
tbe.distinctipns  oa  which  depends  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  Riches.  It  involves  a.,  series  of 
coqfusipns,,  which  meet  us  at  every  step ;  and  rests  its  support  on 
mnumerable  subtleties,  of  which  I  can  scarcely  name  another  ex*- 
ample.- 

M^.  ,  Malthus's,  defectiveness  is  confined  to  his  definition. 
His  whole  doctrine  entirely  agrees  with  the  coarected'  definition 
?vhic^.  I.h^ve  supplied.  It  is.singular,  that ,  he  .should  have  fallen 
into  an  omissiveness  similar  to  that  which  he  has  blamed  in -Adam 
Sptiith...  Smitb*s  doctrine  was  right:  but  he.  omitted  the.  uford 
i$^t^rial  in  his  definition.  So  Malthus  has  omitted  tonom^^tte 
ingreflie^t.qf  procurability^  or  exchangeable  value. . 

Sat's  error  is  not  a  mere  defect  in  wording,  his  definitk>n.  Ic 
pervades  all  his  theory,  and  is  its  comer^-stonev  It  lets  in  what 
Ae  calls.  Immaterial  Riches  ; .  and  on  this  he.  prides  himself. 

It  is  .  not  my  present  purpose  to  ^pursue  this,  which  I  contend  to 
be  la  most  important  enror,  into  all  its  consequences.  It  may  be 
at  this  moment  sufficient  to  say  only  enough  to.  show  its  nature^ 

In,  afisu^jy^ig,  whatever  vnS^  procme  Riches,  to.  be  Riches  : 

\*  Tbjere^jis.a  confusion  between  the  mems  and  the  end. 

%  A  cpi^sion  between  the  poss^  and  the  esse. 

A,. cpn^usipntbetween, exchangeability  and  identity  o£  kind. 

One  might  have  expected,  that  the  words  Immaterial  Riches 
would  have  struck  every  oi^  as  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Riches 
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in  the  universal  opiiiiony  ^tifl^d  by  the  WdrA  symnpatvaif 
applied  to  dmn,  fh^n  ^mkimg  btttAOatu^. 

If  they  hare  no  substance,  how  cart  th*y  be  apptoprbfed  ?  how 
tsin  they  ctrcuKte  ?  bbw  canthi»y1>e  transferred  from  one  to  an- 
other  ?  how  can  they  accumulate  ?  how  can  they  be  detached  from 
the  pefson  of  the  originator  ?  • 

Tet  sui^ly  that  which  is  i^gtole^  in  amf  me  of  these  qoaiitiest 
cannot  be  Riches. 

Those  things,  which  M.  Say  caUs  ImmatefiiA  Riches^  are  defidmt 
In  them  all. 

Immaterial  things  may  procure  Riches,  and  RicHiss  tRUy  pro- 
cure immaterial  things  \  but  they  are  iiot  therefore  the  uhkt. 

Nor  is  even  every  material  thing  which  is  nedessary,  useful, 
6t  agrlteaUe,  Riches  ;  because  it  must  also  have  a  vahie  tx^ 
change ;  and  it  cannot  have  a  value  in  exchange  unless  it  be  att 
iSt^to  \vP^ii/ttk3i^phjperfy  can  be  had  :  for  no  one  #ffl  gjy^  atiy 
thmg  in  incching^  for  that  which  he  can  hav^  for  nothing;  as 
-(scaling  gehers^y)  he  may  haVe  water,  and  some  othet  piNiklvc- 
tions  of  Nature. — (It  is  to  this  point  that  the  defect  ia  tfae  word- 
%)g"of  Mr.  Walthus's  definition  refers.) 

Riches  tfien  are  such  material  objects  whether  of  Nature  only, 
or  unproved  by  human'  labor,  as  have  a  value  in  exchange,  com- 
^pounded  t>f  their  necessity,  usefulness,  or  amusement  to  man  i  *ttA 
of  the  right  of  property  in  them. 

If  this  definition  be  just,  we  come  at  once  to  the  test  <^  tht 
^undneiM  ^nd  iiccuracy  6f  Adam  Snrith*s'  grftnd  d2iilinctiM  of 
^proAuetioe  ittid  ti^dductide  tab&Tf  (with  reference  to  RiCRltlO- 

No  labor  can  he  proihtciive,  except  of  diings  w>hidi  conte  wMi- 

Ais  defitfitibn. 

But  no  one  can  deny,  that  there  is  an  incalculable  quantity  'df 
Imihan  labor,  bodily  and  inteHectUal,  which  neiflter  pttritadM, 
nor  can  produce,  such  things.  This  last  ihtn  h  wgnikmtfitit  ^ 
bor:  domestic  servants,  soldiers,  saiters,aH  tfie  Wienl  pltfofeMtes, 
"^are  occupied  in  unproductive  hhtn. 

When  we  understand  precisdy  what  dib  to^lttliM^ 
Ve  can  judge  wtth  tttudi  greater  fadity  and  eMtOlity,  inwbit 
tkses  and  tp  what  extent  it  is  desinible^  and'in  "HhM  tiii^s  «ttt^ 
whkt'exteiWit  is^ot. 

For  let  it  be  re£onected,*tteit  KUitinBiilfefM  Omt^'^m^'' 
pended  in  procuring  Rte^s :  they  timy  96itii^t$  'he  M|ieaiM 
m  procuring  what  is  far  more  li«eAitor  durable.  V0t*^  adier 
tfamgs,  irfiich  ate  ttie  ineans  tof  Ri^Rlis,  miiit'not^ie  idOiteMM- 

*  It  may  be  dgubted  if  any  thing  can  be  comprebeaded  io  tiits  ymiA 
does  pot  require  the  addition  of  some  numan  labor.  Thie  very  act  oCwUh 
the  right  of  property  available  involves  lifdmito  labor. 
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ed  j  wjich  9^fltm  UiemielTeft;  so  Kiohes  tbontelvts  are  but  the 
means  of  somethi^  ki^MV     wUck  haffinm  is  the  tnd. 

Np^Mf^  caHrbe  more  ifi(ifK>rtaRt  than  this  distinctieiu  With- 
9Ut  it».  it:  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
diiji^ess  under  which  Great  Britain  has  long  been  suffering,  and 
suffers.    With  it,  we  may  have  a  c&ar  conception  of  the 
diAeasf  \  and  if  we  wil^  may  apply  a  remedy. 

When  M.  Say  asserts  that  products  can  only  be  bought  by  pro^ 
4n^^»  he  i^eansjvrotfiM'/^  in  hts  own  sense,  inchiding  what  he  calls 
immaieriaf  Richbs  : — and  when  he  asserts  that  there  exists  abm- 
49me€  of  fttmkifts^  and  therefore  that  means  of  purchase  cannot  be 
wanting,  and  that  such  wmnt  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  present 
^lagpat;]^,  ^  ^wk$  products 'm  the  seme  of  Malthus  ;  viz.  ma- 
tpic^  omfiodifw. 

But  employed  lalnur^  as  £ar  as  regards  whatSmi^,  Malthus»  &c. 
CcalL  ifiiprcyltic^fV  Iabor»  is  wanting :  therefore  the  means  of  pur- 
c^iasing  ^  goods,  vJuch  omload  the  warehouses,  are  voentiiig. 
And  this  ag^  ifhroi^rs  produetwc  labor  out  of  employ,  because 
tIjiAre  is  po.dimand  fpr  it. 

Hfre  ihen  is  a  poUit,  at  which  productive  and  unproductive  la- 
bor become  dispcopoi^iaiuae  Co^each  other  in  the  market.  And 
Ifpre  U  jbe^mes  fvident  bow  necessary  they  Indh  are  in  their  due 
p^op9irtipi[^l       bQw  incalculably  important  it  ia»  therefose^  to 


]t^  .^:lear,  tjaa^  in  proportion  .to  the  .excess  of  produce  above  its 
C9i^  ^wiJ^  be  tbf  n^jnis  <^  accumulatiiHi  \  .and.  in  proportion  to  the 
means  of  accumulation,  a  nation  has  the  means  of  augmenting  ita 
iU^Uilu :  m  proportion  to  the  same  ex€ess:of  produce  above  cost. 
It  h»t  also  the  means  of  consumption.  To  decide  soundly  ^bei^* 
twfen  ^  ,4)ne  a<ul  the  other,  as  ckcnmst^es.vary,  is  the  great 
ot  wigSdom  41^  Politic  Economy. 

4^  ^  adjv^tage  of  accwmbtbn^  but  a  greater  future 
gpQ4)at^^^^e^cpei9il^  p(  aini^or  psesent  orifice?  What  is  the 
advantage  jol  jRic^es.  but  to  spc»id  thm  at  the  moment  when 
cfin  be  apenti  w^h  the  greatest  benefit  ?  tDo  we.  not  therefore 
mistake  the  means»  or  the  supposed  meansj  for  the  end,  wboi  we 
omofmse  at  ^unseaaWftkle  ^tioKis  ? 

l^b^  appear  to  be  at  least  .three  cases,  in  which  there  is  .a  gfeat 
Ippiit  tp  the  .wis49«ii  of  aopttmttVitk>i>f  aasviog. 

TJ^  fiipt  is,  wheve  a  nation  isenrived  attach  a  degpree  of  RicittBa, 
^,s^p)i  fi  %ility  of  i«y:reasii^[  the^,  that  ^  diminution  of  ^ez* 
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acC)Amublkmt  or  10  dienme  degree '  of  aecamtilationi  or  even  a* 
sacrifice  .of  paurt  of  tlie  «xUttog  espital,  tfKlii|>efi8aibIe. 

The  thinl  tst  where  the  whole  labor,  the  whole  macfahierjr,  and 
tbe<  whole  procktctt,  having  been  swelled  out  in  proportion  to  tfair 
iocreated  expenditnte,  no  future  good  to  be  derived  from  accmnu« 
lation  cao  equal  the  friglitfiri  distresses  driving  from  a  great  and 
violent  curtailment  of  the  same  cost  and  consumption  ;  zvA  where, 
as  an  additional  objection,  even  if  the  pecuniary  gain  were  worth 
the  pricei  a  pecuniary  loss,  instead  of  gain,  would  ensue^  We  atl- 
kww^  duit  in  private^  affairs,  a  cessation  of  expense  is  very  often 
^aUeeconomy*  Where  buildings  have  been  erected ;  where  lands 
have  been  highly  cultivated ;  where  capital  has  been  hazarded, 
atid.must  be  lost,  unless  it  is  nurtured  to  the  time  of  its  fructifica- 
tiou,  there  it  is  a  false  economy  to  withhold  the  continuance  of  the 
cost  which  is  necessary  to  cari7  them  forward. 

Nodiing  can  be  more  demonstrative,  than  that  the  expenses  of 
the  late  wars  re-created  thanselves.  The  evil  was,  not  in  the  de» 
structton  of  capital  \  but  in  this  incident  to  public  loans,  that 
one  set  of  people,  (the  already  rich,)  pay  a  large  portion  of  the 
NUerest  of  that,  of  which  another  set  receive  the  benefit  \  by  which 
mHm  the  property  of  a  country  too  vblently  changes  hands. 

A  continuation  of  loans  therefore  would  be  a  good,  were  it 
not  (for  this  counterbalancing  incident.  But  though  losms  are  so' 
far  mainly  objectionable,  yet  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that 
diere  are  numerous  diminutions  of  expense  by  saving,  whidi  are 
false  economy.  They  are  the  aggravation  of  the  very  lifie  of  Ae 
disease. 

Now  let  uaconstder  how  Great  Britain  has  been  lately  circum- 
stanoed.  A  war  of  unexampled  expenditure  created  an  unexam- 
pled demand  both  for  proAictive  and  unproductioe  labor.  The 
increased  produce  arising  from  capital,  machinery,  industry,  and 
extended  commerce,  kq)t  pace  with  the  augmentation  of  consump- 
tk)n  caused  by  the  unprecedented  increase  of  unproductive  labcnr- 
ers*  All  the  additional  apparatus  therefore,  and  all  the  addttiq« 
nal  population  equal  to  die  new  demand,  had  been  complete!]^ 
deireloped  in  three  and  twenty  years. 

Whedier  this  was  a  good,  or  an  evil ;  whether  leais  productfed, 
les$  population,  and  less  Riches,  would  have  been  a  bettefr  diing ; 
and  whether  (good  or  bad)  it  could  no  longer  hkve  belen  avoided, 
Wa9  now  no  longer  the  question  :-^e  machinery,  €ie  Crested 
capital,  the  produce,  the  population,  existed.  The  question  was, 
hSw  w  enable  them  to  go  on,  with  the  lect^  balsince  of  ev3. 

To  me  it  is  one  of  those  que$rions  which  leaves  ndt '  the  small* 
est  particle  of  doubt  in  the  mind.  I  ^ould  say ;  «  Go  on  with  a 
liberiri  expenditure.   The  population  thus  excited  into  beit^  thus 
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jaown  iotQ  tb^if  levml  habits  ind  qtaUfiodoos  hf  the  pmUie 
demand,  musi  hp  supi^orted.  Do  not  diro«r  those,  who  hare 
hitherto  lived  upon  t^  capUtA  of  Ae  ptthKe  {Mmei  a  harden  ^pon 
the/nom^of  individuals,  bj  throwing  diem  on  xbit  Poor^AM. 
Do  not  think,  that  by  patting  lands  out  of  cultivation,  by  rendering 
machinery  useless,  by  sinlung  irredeemably  capiul,  which  has 
been  generously  veQtured,  by  plunging  into  bankruptcy  and  de- 

ridence  men  of  skill  and  enterprise,  who  hayedesetved  well  of 
public ;  do  not  think,  that  when  you  are  making  a  population 
discontented  and  desperate^  you  are  savkig  money  by  diminiahiii^ 
your  expenditure;  or  that  if  you  could  save  it,  it  would  bb  any 
otherwise  than  miserably  saved. 

Reduce  gradually  and  cautiously  ;  employ  part  of  your  dis- 
banded army  and  navy  in  public  works ;  in  roads  and  canals 
not  in  labor  immediately  productive ;  for  that  is  the  ^sease  \  but 
in  labor  which  may  faciliiate  Jkiure  production  \  a  mode  of  ex- 
penditure which  will  have  the  gdbd  efiects  of  saving  without  its  - 
evils.*' 

I  should  have  said  :  The  present  is  a  moment  doubly  unpro- 
pitiotts  to  a  great  and  sudden  decrease  of  expenditure,  because  the 
power  of  expenditure  has  been  already  greatly  decr^eased  in  a  rtdi 
and  powerful  clas%  by  accidaital  circumstance^  either  of  seasons, 
01^  mismanagement.  The  agriculturists,  whose  expenditure  suppbrt- 
ed  so  many  laborers,  and  took  off  so  much  mamxfactured  produce, 
are  already,  by  the  fall  of  com  ia  1B14  and  1815,  shom^  perhaps, 
of  one  half  V  of  their  incomes.  Do  not  aggravate :  distresses 
already  frightful." 

I  should  have  said  :  «  Listen  not  to  the  clamors  of  those,  whose 
business  it  is  to  find  fault.  You  will  not  even  avoid  their  censures 
by  yielding  to  their  objections.  They  will  reproach  you  either 
way  I  But  how  much  more,  when  misfortune  attends  your  mea- 
sures, even  though  they  should  be  those  of  their  own  suggestioii. 
If  success  cannot  soothe  them,  will  failure  satisfy  them  with  you  i^* 

I  hear  the  answer  to  this :  "  The  mbisters  of  a  mixed  govem- 
nient,  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  cannot  act  independent  of  popular 
prejudices  and  popular  clamor.  The  good  of  public  saving  is 
inseparable  from  popular  opinion, — especially  when  it  keeps  off 
taxes, — and  this  ideal  good  is  more  than  doubled  by  the  supposi* 
tion  that  it  diminishes  the  power  of  Government." 

This  is  true  :  but  much  might  yet  be  done  to  enlighten  the  pub- 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  than  tiie  argument,  that  the  expenses  of 
cultivation  decreased  pruportiouably.  One  consideration  alone  (out  of  nian;^) 
puts  an  end  to  this  argument.  A  great  part  of  Agriculture  and  Trade  is 
carried  on  with  borrowed  capital.  Fall  of  prices  did  not  reduce  interest  of 
nioncyi 
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tic  mkul ;  ati4  die  mmd  of  all«  but  pAv^  it  fttill  dij[>Ate  of  n?- 
^viii|pHjrty9  of  Hgh^.  But  hvIhr^  do  heur  or  tie  W  atMifit  to 
ipttt  jtbtaj|[a  ft  nmliglitt  concept  flro^  diepvofouttd  tad  ines&mle 
pea  of  MjiLTiius  ?  . 


N«mm>us  othet  inliponam^ttestiom  are  hift>lTed  in  thb  docr 
crme  of  the  necessity  of  a  due  propoktioti  between  proiaciwtmA 
Mproduetroe  labor;  Among  the  iis9t,  the  question  of  slACHi- 
KEftir.  It  may  be  said,  that  i^en  the  i^odticers  are  too  humcroas 
for  the  non«prodQcerS|  whv  defend  that  whidi  faciHratto  produc- 
tion i  I  answer,  diat  to  facilitate  production  by  decrease  of  cost, 
proportionably  facilitates  demand,  by  decrease  ot  price.  If  it  does 
not  do  this,  it  toust  be  admitted  that  it  increases  die  evil  of  ovct-pro- 
iduee. 

It  is  dear,  diat  what  adds  to  die  detna^id  at  least  in  propordonto 
die  addition  to  the  supply,  cannot  be  an  eril  in  a  case  where  the 
grievance  is  wtn/ of  demand.  At  die  same  rime,  it  is  clear  riutt 
price,  high  with  respect  to  costs^  and  at  the  same  tfane  l&m  in  itself, 
IS  the  most  favorable  to  prosperity  and  riches ;  because  it  is  at 
die  same  dme  a  stimulaift  to  the  ptoduoeri  and  a  benefit  to  die 
bonsumeK  And  this  Tii«st  be  theveason  wliy  the  amoittit  of  tlie 
riches  of  a  country,  taken  on  a  large  scale,  is  tolerably  expressed, 
when  reckoned  by  their  money  -price.  For  though  one  article  may 
increase  in  price  ctmipared  with  another,  when  some  accident  tU- 
.ittinishes  its  ^antior  compared  with  its  usual  proportKm  to  that 
.^er^  yet  on  the  whole^  increased  pnktoedon  with  decreased  price 
will  be  counterbalanced  in  the  total  amount  of  price  by  increased 
Remand  and  coasumpdon.' 

'  Let  it  be  Wcclfected,  that  money-pricet  and  intrinMC  value,  roust  fciever 
be  confotmded.  The  money-price  it  the  measure  t>f  the  vtdue  of  things  in 
their  artificial  character  of  Hiche$ — compounded  of  all  the  mecessary  quali- 
ties cominj;  under  that  definition.  hUrintic  value  is  neither  measured  fagr 
cost,  nor  limited  to  What  is  transferable,  (or  the  quantum  of  other  thiii|9  it 
can  acquire  in  e^cbahgey)or  the  power  of  acquiring  other  things  in  exchange 
•atmll^  &c. 

.  Wheo  therefore  Mr.  Ricardo  mentions  the  case  of  8000  pur  of  stocking!, 
joaade  by  machinery  at  the  cost  at  which  1000  pair  oiity  were  made  before, 
and  8a>  8  the  money-price,  in  such  case,  of  the  2000  pair>  does  not  exceed  ttie 
Ibrmer  mouey-price  of  the  1000  pair,  yet  the  national  ^ain  in  what  is 
useful  is  double  in  thatarttclei  it  seems  as  if  he  wished  to  raise  the  idea  that 
the  muney«price  was  no  ineasure  of  the  value  of  which  it  professed  to  be 
a  measure.  But  what  does  thb  prove?  that  the  money-price  is  not  the  mea- 
sure of  inirimic  value,  which  it  does  not  profess  to  be--Dut  that  it  is  themes- 
sure  of  that  value  which  comes  under  the  name  of  Riches  :  viz.  the  value 
of  a  commodity,  according  to  the  quantum  of  other  things  it  can  procure, 
of  a  similar  value,  measured  by  a  compound  of  the  respective  costs  and  de- 
mands. 
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PRICE. 

If  the  definitbtt  I  hare  giren  enables  ua  !>▼  a  prtdae  concef* 
turn  t>f  V  iMiluM  of  RioRfis,  to  dhtinguidi  Mtween  prodwtioe 
and  unproduOioe  labor,  it  enables  us  with  equal  precision,  not 
011I7  to  know  of  what  Richbs  consist,  but  to  measure  their  com- 
parative quantities  and  yalues.  It  shews  us,  diat  pimcb  bxprbssbo 
IR  If  OMBY  is  that  measure- 
How  that  PRicB  is  regulated,  has  been  in  some  degree  anticipated. 
Its  base  is  the  cost  of  the  production,  including  capital^  interest, 
and  labor  bodily  and  intellectual. 

'  Alt  beyond  this,  and  which  consdtutes  profit^  is  formed  of  more 
complicated  and  varying  eomiderations.  it  arises  from' die  pro- 
portion  between  suppfyznd  demand. 

Price  cannot  long  continue  below  the  costs,  including  moderate 
and  average  profits,  l^cause  without  these  production  would  cease. 

But  PRICB  may  long  continue  abore  cost,  and  give  great  partial 
profits,  so  long  as  die  amount  of  the  suj^ly,  from  whatever  tnsur*  < 
mountaUe  dtfficukies  in  reaching  that  amount,  is  kept  below  the 
demand. 

Under  dus  bead  onne  the  hieh  profits  from  fertile  soils,  in  the 
shape  of  rent ;  and  the  h^  proms  from  partial  machinery,  mono- 
polised under  the  security  of  a  patent. 

PROFITS. 

Profit's  then  are  the  excess  of  Price  above  Cosf.  On  this 
sublet  some  oiF  the  fashionable  modem  economists  seem  to  labor 
lincfer  great  errors.  They  assume  these  Profits  to  be  fixed  ;  or 
rather  to  be  regulated  by  a  fixed  rule  of  excess  above  a  given  cost ; 
from  whence  they  draw  the  conclusion,  that  an  increase  of  that 
eost  in  wages, '  or  otherwise,  is  to  such  amount  a  deduction  firom 

PROFIT. 

But  Profit  is  governed  by  demand,  which  depends  on  the  com- 
parative want,  combined  with  the  comparative  means,  of  purchase. 
Profits  therefore  and  ifqgfs  may^  and  generally  dOf  increase  at 
the  same  time. 

,  For  the  saQie  reason  Profit  may  below  the  standard,  z^nd 
Wges  m^y  4q  the  same.  The  fon;i^er  mays  f<^  a  time,  entirely 
cease,  and  be  followed  by  loss, 

Miscqncepdons  on  the  subject  of  Profit  ar^  among  the  mo|t 
H^ischievou^  whic^i  can  occur  in  this  science.  Profit  give?  the 
Vff\^S  ^  xod9«fry  and  enterprise.   Dan^  (he  hope  of  this,  and 

X  copfess  that  the  authority  of  Ricardo,  kc,  seduced  me  into  this  error 
in  my  Tract  on  Population  an4  M'iches, 
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y<m  de^d^n  the  a^cukural^  manMdcturing  and  commercial  ener- 
giej^  of  a  uatioo. 

,  Tbe  sappositbn  that  the  Fry)f^T8 — at  least  the  excessive  Fkq- 
FITS— of  one,  are  generally  constituted  of  the  loss  of  another^  is 
.totally  unfounded.  In  an  exchange  between  two  manuCactuters  on 
equal  terms,  each  gains,  because  each  can  matiufaci:«i\re  cheapest^in 
his  own  art*  If  the  terms  be  unequal,  pwiag  to  accidental -deficr- 
ency  of  supply,  or  excess  of  want,  on  one  side  the  Profits  mafy 
be  unequal  i  but  the  value  received  is  equal :  for  the  measure  odf 
value,  so  far  as  regards  Riches,  is  PricE.  What  is  gained  there^ 
ioreby  one,  is  not  lost  by  the  other;  for  the  other  receives  an 
equivalent  in  value  for  diat  which  be  parts  with. 

EXCESS  OF  PRODUCTION. 

According  to  the  theory  of  M.  Say,  there  can  be  no  Excess 
OF  Production,  because  he  assumes  that  produce  is  always  e^- 
c^ngeable  for  produce.  But  produce  is  not  always  exchangeiable 
for  produce,  or  for  nloney,  its  representative.  If  one  sort  of 
produce  »ceed  its  due  proportion  to  another ;  or  exceed  the  wants 
it  is  iateiided  to  meet,  it  ceases  to  be  exchangeable  ;*  it  over-loads 
the  market. 

But  it  is  no^  only  from  the  failure  of  a  due  apportionment  of 
one  class  of  producers  to  another,^  that  this  Excess  may  arise.  M. 
Sat  forgets  that  a  large  portion  of  produce  is  brought  forth  to 
supply  the  demands  of  Non-^prodticef's :  and  that  if  the  means  of 
these  Non-producers  ai^e  withdrawn,  to  that  amount  there  may  be 
an  Excess  of  Produce  in  the  market :  or  in  other  worda,  a  want 
of  sufficiency  of  that  for  which  produce  is  exchangeable. 

It  is  not  tnerefore  merely  the  existence  of  abundant  produce 
and  abundant  money,  in  a  country,  which  will  furnish  sufficiently 
the  demands  of  a  market..  It  is  the  apportionment  of  that  produce 
and  that  money. 

pijf  SOME  OPINIONS  OF  M.  SAY. 

I  should  noyr  proceed  to  discuss  this  subject  of  the  apportion- 
ment  of  products  and  money ;  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  clear  my 
way  in  some  degree  by  examining  some  opinions  and  reasonings 
of  M.  Sat.  This  celebrated  jEconomist,  as  he  differs  essentially 
from  the  definition  I  have  given  of  Riches,  for  the  same  rea^n 
IS  at  equal  variance  as  to  what  ought  to  be  comprehended  under 
the  term  Products.  What  he  calls  Immaterial  Riches^  viz.  the 
services  which  Adam  Smith  and  his  school  call  unproductive,  M. 
Sat  includes  under  the  name  of  products.  ^ 

«« Permettcz-moi,'-  he  says  in  Letti^  1.  i  Mr.  Makhus,  p. 
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de  remarquer  en  premier  fieu  que  je  n'ai  pas  que  lea  marcfaan- 
discs  (commodities)  s'^changeassent  toujours  contre  des  marchao- 
disesy  mais  bien  que  les  produits  ne  s'ach^ent  qu'avec  des  pro- 
duits.'' 

Again,  p.  46 :  Les  marchandises,  dites«vdus,  ne  s'6changent  pas 
seulement  contre  des  mardiandises  :  elles  s'^hangent  aussi  contre 
du  travail.  Si  ce  travail  est  un  produit  que  les  uns  vendent,  que  les 
autres  achetent,  et  que  ces  derniers  consomment,  il  m'en  co&tera 
peu  de  Tappeler  une  marchandise,  et  il  ne  vous  en  cofltera  pas  beau- 
coup  plus  d'assimiler  les  autres  marchandises  Icelle^lk  \  car  elles 
sont  des  produits  aussi.  I^s  confondant  alors  les  unes  e€  les  autr^ 
sous  le  nom  gen^rique  de  produits,  vous  pourrez  convenir  peut-^tre 
qu'on  n'achete  des  produits  qu'avec  des  produits." 

But  if  this  absurdly-enlarged  sense  of  Products  were  correct, 
and  M.  Say  could  thus  establish  that  prodmts  can  be  exchanged 
for  nothing  else  h^xtproducts^  the  conclusion  does  not  follow  which 
he  wishes  to  draw, — thsit  products  will  always  exchange  for  jwo- 
ducts  ;  viz.  that  one  kind  of  product  can  always  find  an  exchange 
for  another  kind.  If  he  does  not  make  out  this,  he  fails  in  th^ 
purpose  for  which  this  position  is  brought  forward :  for  it  is  his 
object  to  show,  that  our  late  distresses  could  not  have  been  the 
effect  of  superabundance i  because  he  argues  that  the  more  that 
products  are  multiplied,  the  greater  are  the  means,  and  the  greater 
the  facilities  of  exchange. 

ON  THE  Apportionment  of  products. 

Whatever  be  the  means  by  which  products  are  purchased  (and 
it  is  clear  that  they  may  be  purchased  as  well  by  what  Adam 
Smith  calls  unproductive  services,  as  by  actual  products),  it  is 
obvious  that  superfluity  and  deficiency  must  depend  not  merely 
on  the  positive  amount  of  the  whole  products  and  the  whole 
means  ;  but  on  the  apportionment  of  the  parts  and  several  sorts, 
both  of  produce  and  of  means.. 

The  products  must  be  adapted  and  assorted  to  the  wants  of  the 
market,  and  to  the  classes  of  purchasers  who  have  the  means  of 
buying. 

Now  what  can  be  more  plain  than  this,  that  if  a  certain  larg« 
portion  of  manufactured  commodities  has  been  hitherto  demanded 
and  consumed  by  half  a  million  unproductive  laborers,  who  are  all 
at  once  dismissed  from  employment,  this  manufactured  amount 
must  glut  the  market,  and  cause  the  dismissal  of  an  equal  number 
pf  manufacturers  ?  and  thus  continue  to  act  and  re-act  upon  the 
vfhole  community. 

If  it  be  said  tmt  the  manufacturers  may  apply  themselves  to 
another  q>eciesof  produce  adapted  to  the  altered  demands  of:  the 
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l|lalfcl^J^  4t  may  bapMn  ^t^r  .tl^t  net  f^w  deo^i^  nff^  «9  io 
iieu  9^  that  which  nag  ceaged »  ^  thai  the  former  |f^achinerytsui4 
dull  of  the  former  workmen}  are  unfit^  |o  sHpply  it;. 

The  quantity  olf  produces  in  a  state  of  society  in  wh^ch  indus* 
try  aid<?d  by  the  greatest  artificial  means  has  arr^fed  at  a  vastly 
increased  production,  continues  unprpportipn^y  to  augment  in 
certain  channels  beyond  the  conpme^'s* 

This  has  been  exhibited  by  the  extraordinary  impulse  and  activity 

Siven  to  labor,  capital  and  skill  in  the  last  thirty  y^rs  in  Great 
ritain,  to  a  d^ee  which  Adam  Smitli^  could  not  probably  have 
Imagined}  and  which,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  it,  would  have 
induced  him  to  have  qualified  his  explusive  commendations  of 
productive  labor. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  PRODUCTS 
AND  MONEY. 

It  seems  tp  me  that;  Say  ei^rs,  not  only  in  giving  infinitely  too 
extended  a  sense  to  the  term  productSf  but  that  he  participates  in 
a  much  more  common  error,  by  confounding  Money  with  th^ 
Qthef  Propucts,  whichj  as  all  agree,  constitute  Riches. 

There  are  two  resp^ts,  wherein  Money,  in  its  character  of  coin^ 
possesses  a  most  important  difference  from  other  Products. 

First,  that  it  is  exclusively  received,  not  on  account  of  the  use 
or  pleasure  it  can  administer  in  right  of  itself  j  but  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  something  else  ;  that  is,  merely  as  an  instrument  of 
exchange. 

Secondly^  that  (taking  Riches  according  to  the  definition  I  have 

J riven)  it  Is  a  much  more  perfect  species  of  Riches  than  any  other : 
or  it  has  not  only  a  more  Jixed  value  in  exchange  than  any  other 
product— but  it  is  always  exchangeable.  This  can  scarcely  be 
said  strictly  of  any  other  Product. 

Monet  then,  after  all,  is  the  test  of  exchangeability.  When- 
ever those  products,  or  services,  which  at  another  time  exchange  for 
Money,  cease  to  be  so  exchangeable,  or  are  only  exchangieable  for 
a  lower  and  unremunerating  price,  it  is  a  prooif  that  there  is  a  super- 
fluity of  them.  Whichever  party  in  the  desired  exchange  cannot 
command  Money  *  (or  that  which  is  immediately  exchangeable  for 
Money)  ofiers  that,  which  is  proved  by  this  test,  to  be  superabun- 
daht. 

^  But  it  iuust  not  be  inferred  fi'um  hence,  that  tnery  things  wkeo  it  can 
f4^m¥nd  rnone^,  sucl)  9»labor^  is  ilten  and  therefore  rkim.  The  moQey  is 
riches,  as  soon  as  receivei)^  to  hiqi  who  has  earned  it ;  but  the  labor  is  act 
therefore  riches  tu  hitu  to  whom  that  labor  is  given  in  exchan^.  The 
quality  j)0S8essed  in  common  by  the  things  mutually  transferred,  is  cr- 
ckangtMHif :  but  exchangeability  is  only  ont  qttality  of  rich^Si 
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Hhs  U'a  tkttple  due,  by  which  to  judge  erf  dK  wmiom  of 
Sat^s  retfsofimgs.  He  usesets^tial  words  in  soiooie  and  tm^ 
limited  a  sense  in  Vnjtrst  Utter  to  MaUkus,  that  they  meaii  every 
thing,  aiid  nothing  ;  and  throughout  he  is  so  confused,  inconsia* 
tent,  and  contradictory,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pursue  his  errations; 

Whatever  product  ceases  to  be  exchangeable  for  moneys  because  v 
it  is  superfluous,  ceslses  to  he  Riches:  whether  the  superfluity 
iiri^es  froM  want  of  means,  or  want  of  will  to  acquire  it. 

ON  PRODUCTIVE  AND  UNPRODUCTIVE  LABOR. 

Sound  and  clear  as  is  the  distinction  between  Productive  and 
Unproductive  Labor  made  by  Adam  Smith,  whatever  may  be 
the  attempts  of  the  new  school  to  shake  it,  yet  the  spirit  ot  itt 
very  princij^le  instructs  us  to  refrain  from  carrying  it  to  the  literal 
extent,  to  which  many  indiscriminate  followers  of  this  master  of 
the  science  are  inclined 'to  push  it. 

By  productive  labor  is  meant  labor  productive  of  Riches. 
There  it  z  point  of  multiplication  beyond  which  production  c^os^r 
to  be  Riches:  *  for  to  be  Riches,  it  must  have  an  exchangeable  or 
marketable  value  :  but  when  it  is  brought  forth  in  quantities  un- 
proportionally  large,  no  demand  for  this  excess  can  be  found ; 
either  because  there  b  no  want  of  it,  or  because  diey,  who  want 
it,  have  no  means  to  pay  for  it. 

A  disregard  of  this  most  important  distinction  has  led  many  wri- 
ters and  many  debaters  on  this  subject  into  opinions,  which  every 
day's  experience,  as  well  as  all  solid  reasoning,  refutes.  Mere  quan- 
tity of  production,  whether  from  fertility  of  soil,  or  from  human 
industry,  does  not  constitute  Riches.  That  augmentation,  whidi 
fbrois  a  ^utqf  the  market^  is  not  only  not  a  gain ;  it  is  a  loss. 

ON  THE  THINGS  DENOMINATED  IMMATERIAL 
RICHES  BY  M.  SAY. 

If  M.  Sat  had  called  the  unproductive  services  and  other  things 
to  which  he  gives  the  title  of  Immaterial  Riches,^  one  portion 

'  The  practiral  truth  of  this  must  be  familiar  to  tlie  public,  on  the  ssiali- 
est  consideration. 

When  commodities  come  irst  iato  tbe  trader's  warehouse  frum  the  ma- 
nufacturer, they  are  estimated  at  a  value,  of  which  the  measure  is  the 
market  price.  What  remaitut  in  the  warehouse  after  the  demands  of  the 
4iiarket  are  satisfied,  becomes  of  iititle  more  value  than  waste. 

^  M.  Say  is  so  far  from  yielding  to  Malthus's  objection  to  his  Immaterial 
Richeif  that  the  objection  stimulates  him  to  an  infinite  extension,  inste^ 
ntf  retraction,  of  tht«  doctrine.  He  is  no  lunger  content  with  a  i)ortiam  of 
Immaterial  Riches :  he  insists  that  all  Riches  are  Immaterial/  !  His  reason* 
ing  on  this  point  is  curious.  He  says,  that  Man  cannot  add  an  4tom  to 
mmtttr:  he  can  only  dccompo^e,  and  recompose  it!   He  then  a^jrcfls,  that 
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cf  He  nmms  ^  stitmkmiHjf  Bichei  by  adding  to  die  fonds  appEca- 
Ue  to  the  ejcckange  wkh  Biches^  hb  classification  would  have 

just  and  uiefal.  But  there  is  still  less  identity  between 
Biches  and  the  means  of  Richesy  than  there  is  between  Riches  aiwi 
the  Ingredient  ^  Riches*  In  the  latter  case,  who  would  sa^  that 
the  bricks^  the  stones^  the  tiles,  the  timberi  of  which  a  building 
consists,  are  therefore  themselves  a  building  ? 

I  agree  with  M.  Sat,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  things  thus 
named  by  him,  are  greatly  contributory  to  Riches.  I  am  firmijr 
persuaded,  that  they  are  contributory^  when  those  things  whlfch, 
as  soon  as  they  are  increased  unproportionally,  and  exceed  a  cer- 
tain point,  are  improperly  called  productive^  cease  to  be  contri- 
butory. 

Yet  they  are  only  indirectly  contributory:  they  do  not  form 
yart  of  the  production  itself:  they  only  assist  in  directing  the 
means  of  exchange  into  more  advantageous  channels. 

But  (as  Malthus  says  of  Lord  Lauderdale's  definition  of  Riches} 
an  investigation  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  all  sorts  of  Riches  ■ 
wooUd  pass  the  bounds  of  a  single  science.  Still,  among  these 
causes,  that  of  Unproductive  Labor  in  a  nation  where  agricultu- 
ral and  manufacturing  riches  have  been  raised  to  a  great  abund- 
ance, requires  a  new  examination  far  more  profound  than  it  has 
yet  received. 

J^lthus,  uniting  the  most  temperate  investigation  with  the 
most  enlightened  views,  seems  to  see  this  subject  inits  true  colors** 
But  the  present  crisis  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain^ 
demands  for  it  a  developement  yet  unattempted. 

I  am  myseli"  prepared  to  apply  it  to  the  Poor  Lawst  in  a  way 
which  seems  to  me  the  only  probable  remedy,  or  palliation^  of 
that  ruinous  system  :  but  as  it  will  take  the  space,  time,  and  la- 
bonous  digestion  of  a  volume,  I  forbear  to  give  an  imperfect 
anticipation  of  it  in  these  brief  observations. 

So  long  as  the  public  will  mistake  means  for  ends :  so  long  as 
they  will  believe  that  Riches  are  valuable  for  themselves,  an4  not 
for  an  ulterior  object  \  so  long  as  they  will  act  as  if  endless  accu- 
mubtion  were  preferable  to  refined  and  innocent  enjoyment,  so 

the  result  and  end  of  this  change  o^*  form  is  utility:  but,  (he  continttes) 
itiilUy  is  an  immaterial  quality  ;  therefare  Riches  art*  immaterial !!! 

I  can  distinguish  between  material  9im\  vtimaLerial  labor.  Labor  of  both 
kinds  may  be  productive  ;  and  of  both  kinds  unproductive.  But  Labor  is  not 
Rkhet:  it  is  only  an  ingredient  of  Riches  ;  and  that  only  when  taking  a  par- 
ticiUar  direction,  and  applied  to  certain  (Ejects. 

'  Or  rather  he  should  have  said,  ofaU  that  is  usefiil,  or  agreeakk  to  humm 
nature. 

*  M.  StsmondFs  opinions  appear  to  be  the  same  as  I  have  here  advocated, 
on  this  topic  of  primary  . interest 
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loi^  will  they  nustalM  ^  load  to  the  very  objm  they  Ime  in 
view. 

Till  there  is  an  anaoal  surpltis  .  of  capital,  beyond  the  income 
necessary  for  annual  consumption,  and  beyond  also  what  is  farther 
necessary  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  reproduction,  unproduc- 
tive serrices  are  not  merely  a  loss,  but  an  injury  to  die  due  nur- 
ture  of  Riches.  But  when^they  arrive  at  that  point,  the  charac- 
ter of  their  value  is  greatly  altered.  By  causing  a  more  beneficial 
distribution  of  this  existing  surplus,  they  furnish  a  market  for  pro- 
duce, that  would  otherwise  be  excessive,  instead  of  adding  to  that 
excess. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  end  of  wealth  is,  first  to  supply 
necessities ;  and,  secondly,  luxuries.  It  can  never  be  said  to  be 
abundant,  or  even  sufficient,  till  it  is  adequate  to  the  last  efit^ct. 
Such  intellectual  services  as  are  directed  merely  to  intellectual 
production,  the  arts,  which  gratify  at  once  the  senses  and  the 
mind,  are  objects,  which  it  is  the  busmess  of  the  highest  stage  of 
Riches  to  support  and  foster.  But  gratifications  much  less  re- 
fined and  praiseworthy  than  these  are  still  among  the  proper  ends 
of  Riches.  Furniture,  equipages,  domestic  servants,  and  all  the 
apparatus  of  splendid  or  convenient  establishments,  ai^  among 
the  modes  in  which  the  distribution  of  great  wealth  is  not  only 
desirable,  but  requisite  to  retain  it  at  its  height. 

I  do  not  therefore  complain  of  M.  Sat  for  dwelling  on  these 
things  as  very  important  to  the  subject  he  was  discussing,  and 
mai^y  connected  with  Riches;  but  because  he  indentifies  diem 
ixdth  Riches  themselves. 

ON  THE  MODES  OT  ACCUMULATION. 

If  the  reasoning  hitherto  produced  be  just,  it  is  the  mods  xm 
ACCUMULATION  rather  than  JccumiUaiian  itself  that  is  objection- 
able, inasmuch  as  it  argued  not  to  answer  its  purpose.  But  I 
must  confess  that  grave  and  powerful  evils  are  inddent  to  the  onh 
mode  of  accumulation  which  appears  to  me  to  be  compatible  wim 
the  present  vastly  augmented  agricultural  and  manufaotured  pro- 
duce, and  vasdy  augmented  amount  both  of  productioe  and  tm* 
IToc&ic^Hir  population. 

The  demanded  extent  of  annual  expenditure  can  only  be  kept 
up  by  an  increased  consumption  of  capital,  viz..  in  the  language 
commonly  made  use  of,  by  living  in  part  upon  the  principal. 
And  this  can  only  be  done  by  loans  and  taxation.  Now,  though 
I  do  not  doubt  that  there  is  a  reproduction  in  this  case  more  tha|i 
equal  to  die  consumption)  the  reproduction  comes  into  djjffereni 
^ands;  and  therefore  causes  a  frightful  change  of  property. 
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Scateimotflmstdumevbetweco  thtrie»l»  awl  that  of  ^  agfi- 
cnltttral  and  manufacturiiig  population  out  ci  empbji  and  -^ie 
conagqnent  deppataioo  and  diaMas  of  -  hndad  and  commemal 
capitaL 

ON  THE  PRESEI9T  ACMUCULTITRAL  AHP 
COMMERaAL  DISTRESSES; 

.  J  aay^  that  our  pre^i^  Qistb,  9^  Uom  a  wapt  Af  mflpff- 
meat  of  the  Nim-pmdm^Vi  MK)r&rs$  caus^ed  bo^  by  w^r  di- 
minished expenditure  and  the  altered  channels  of  our  exp«B(di- 
tare  ;  and  by  the  decreaaed  ^inploy^^t  i4  Fwd^im  Labmers 
arising  from  the  de^e^s^  ineiM^  of  tjlie  )Sm^fro^:acHv^* 

AU  the  other  comn^nly-omgied  causes  m»  ^ink^  ioadequA^  AO 
the  iefiects  which  we  haire  win^t^.   The,qaHfeft  «soft  pMti^ 
dwelt  upon  are  tax9itioa»  ^I^nred  y^due  <of  tmvmf% 
firoduction. 

That  taxation  could  not  be  the  c^uae  is  fdea^r^  jheistii^e  ]iii«Qe 
and  proq^ty  of  agikuhittre,  ^^afiitfaqtwpefl^  avd  k:oiik«^i]k:^9  jPMr 
tinned  to  increase  4ttrii^  die  whole  period  that  tai^Uon.  qn 
at  a  taypid  progress. 

The  utnuost  and  ^nost  exaggerated  result  of  aitend  mk^^qf  <vr/» 
rencjf  would  ha?e  beena  redaction  ia  ffcice  ^f  flQ  pfir  c^iit*>.at  vMfb 
price  the  demand  would  J^vre  been  equally  brisk* 

That  there  has  h^  min^muedpn^^i^i^  «i^er  .qf  agncnl* 
tnral  or  mani;tfactu^aCPino|Q4ilie)Pi4nAe  the  teimif^tioa  of  .tll^ 

war — but  on  the  contrary,  a  great  diminntioq  caPPftt     .  qnesr 

tioned. 

But  when  tbere^eame  a  diminuMpn  <tf  e^cpenditiMreof  at  least  40 
millions  a  year,  which  had  hitherto  been  paid  among  the  army 
«ndjflB»f,  and  other  coats  of  war,  then  the -demands  in  the  com- 
ajaaabet  '^nd  miam|fiictttiie««iariM  were  xurtailed  ^  an  amount, 
nrUdi  boaa^noif  consider^  proportion  4o  4hat  sum* 
N  \Sidwrctfafn  aniexpendituie^equal^o  ^  emptoymem  <tf  the  'fiitt 
laC'aheaelGla•aai(thealo»^Koductife)^>whieh^Ub^^  it  ihe 
^nqdojinient  of  itfae  aeoood,  omust  ;he  «asovted  to  ;  or  tins  uoem- 
•j^nyad  f>Qfiulatmi  must  remain  «not  oiily  a  bi;tden,  instead  of  a 
benefit,  but  a  new  burden  upon  an  expenditure  diiiiitvishtd  «two* 
jfifths*. 

l^o^anlfjotiKtnlteaiatiye,  which  my        presents  to  me  jis 

,  ^Xa9<^  fmmth^\'milHfJgtmlim$l^^  tbedenaodiiad 
eou«ui)j|»t^  of  wjiii  ujgued  to.ri((i|i»i|i  diejsame^«xc^  plm^-  ^ 

tul  Oiaaiis  encourage  inotfe— which  is  there >uted  to  be  verv  trjfiipe  :\fKAi^ 

;«<H.4  portion  very  stranee  to  my  apprehension,  f  Ttnpw,  uiat 
mempio^imif»t($tiXk  htiM;'S%xt  ^nt^ry'in  a^neMiHre  ^a^y  ttrnM,'- 
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cbUmMatim,  i(  dM  bt  piiwtiGaMe^  iriiich  .it  prabaUj  is  ilot 
Bitt  ooioimsdoiiy  tlMit|^^pnettcdble,  wwU  itiU  be  m  rorf  qMii* 
ficdTtmedy*   Much  fatad  mmt  lie  timwa  ou^of  tBhgt  to  mhioe 

die  prodttce  to  the  decreased  demaad;  and  much  capital  ' vested 
in  machinery  and  buildings  must  be  sunk ;  while  the  augmentisd 
debt  pressing  on  diminislwd  pnyducdon  OMist  be  gnevovsly  aggra* 
Tated  in  its  proportional  weight. 

Whether  it  be  possible  that  this  extra  expei^ture,  which  ha^ 
ceased  widi  goremment,  shooM  by  degrees  find  its  due  AstrSw- 
tion  under  die  management  of  individuals^  is  a  qwestion  tery  difi- 
euh  to  be  resolred. 

What  supplied  loans  during  die  war  was  undoubtedhr  the 
superlttcration  of  indiriduab  dimng  that  periods  The  same  degree 
of  superlucradon  can  scarcely  tAe  friaoe  during  our  present  dis^ 
tresses.  Whut  does  take  i^ce,  may  periiaps  be  forced  into  die 
desirable  diamiris,  or  at  least  more  dnirabfe  than  those  in  iiriiieh 
they  now  flow.  Still  there  must  be  a  Himinnttftn  of  quantity,  as 
wdl  as  deterioration  of  direction. 

It  is  Sttf^HMed  that  dungs,  if  left  to  themsalm,  «dll  ^raduattv 
by  their  own  atcractionsy  «ammge  diemselres  properly.  They  will 
unquestionably  make  many  effi)rts  that  way,  and  do  someditng 
fer  diemsehres.  I  drink  k  is  the  spirit  of  die  leaders  of  modem 
legislation  t6  trust  a  litde  too  much  to  this  tendency  tif  ihings  to 
r^t  diemsehres. 

If,  as  I  contend,  die  cause  of  the  ruling  iiisease  be  demonstratiTe, 
and  that  it  consists  in  the  want  of  employment  of  -die  *non*Drouuc* 
tite  laborers,  the  remedy  does  not  seem  beyond  the  readi  ottiuman 
wisdom.  And  is  it  very  prudent  in  such  a  case  to  leave  things  to 
die  slow  and  uncertain  -operation  of  their  own  cure  7 

It  is  perhaps  the  rage  to  employ  capital  pn^aSty,  which  is  die 
present  hindrance'to  the  due  distribution  of  it.  It  arises  out  of 
the  diaracter,  in  some  degree  temporary,  of  Ae  nation.  The 
largest  proportion  of  die  income  of  the  people  has,  of  late  years, 
been  rather  derived  from  die  profits  of  capital,  than  from  its 
rent  or  interest.  This  largest  class  therefore  cannot  easily  be 
brought  to  expend  capital,  except  widi  ii  vie^  to  profits^  A 
naticmsd  and  superintenditig  direction  appears  requisite. 

Here  is  the  difficulty.  An  expenditure  at  the  public  commanl;^ 
and  through  public  organs,  is  that  to  which  it  would  not  be 
tery  easy  to  reconcie  the  people.  War  efiected  d^:  (die  isupet'- 
lucrations,  then  applied  to  loans,  issued  out  agaun  through  the 
j^ublic  organs  :  now  diey  ate '  directed  wldi  referencie'to  results  of 
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:  As  the.  iiu^rndeiit  capittUstt  wfaq  drives  no  ^pxt  qI'Mb 
fmA  ftwktpirqjits,  9Uftmm/t$  m  bis  power- of j  esfNmfitiiiv,  the 
pmsttt  iciccumtaiKUi  of.  tbe  naiton  itiore  Vkdj  to^  mceive 
be^efity  tkm  .from  :the  augmaited.  power  of  ^  the  cUssih,>  whose 
fauub  affe  whoUyi  or  partly  :derived  from  profits.  ^  Sl^uU  i  mosey, 
therefore  become  more  easily  at  the  command  this  descriptio»  * 
of  capitalist)  he  may  injure  himself  by  a  stranger  titmptataon  to  mv 
fringe  upon  his.capital4^hut.he  wilKbe  more^e&d  to  the  public 
prosperity^  It*  is  possible  then  that  things  may  not  only  wodc 
their  own  recovery  gradually,  but  by  a  move  rapid  gradadon  tbait 
has  been  suspected*  Produce  may  diminish  with  dindnii^ioa  o£ 
profits^;  and.  the  caqpisal  hitherto  employed  in  reproduction,  may 
now  come  into  the  market,  furnishing  ^lemand  tcac  the  remainders 
The  benefits  of  superlucration,  thouglt  slower  than  in  the  war, 
may,  as  it  becomes  by  degrees  more  powerful,  be,  under  this  check; 
operative  in  the  proper  channels,  and  so  far  deorease^die  e^b 
now  felt,  as  to  maJiDe  them  at  least  t(^nU>le« 

ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  DEMAND  AND  SUHPLY, 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  UNPRODUCTIVE  LABOR. 

As  Prq4ucts  beoomje  Riches  only  in  proporjtipn  as  t^e  demand 
s<>mewHat  mpre  .tha^  ^eeps  pace  with  the  supply,  sq  mjj,  in^tl¥t 
same  proportion  of  demand  for  it,  does  Unproductive  Iawo^  ppe*j 
rat^  among  the  means  of  Riches.  If  it  be  superabundant,  it  is  a  byir- 
den  upon  Riclies,  pot.  an  instrument  of.  its  augmentatioi^  . 

This  is  precisely  the  state  of  circumstances  in  which  the  war  hx^ 
left  us.  It  shows  the  danger  of  an  hig^y  artificial  state  j  of  an  ezr 
cessive  temporary  s(ifnulus.  An  highly  artificial  state,  can  seldom 
long  continued,  butjby  the  continufmce.of  a  concurrence  of  causes, 
^hich.is  against  all  probability.  But  when  we  knoiw  where  the  dbease 
lies^  we  may  palliate,  if  we  cannot  cure  it.  It  nuy  show  the  ^sii^dity 

of  capital,  man^r  doubts  and  perplexities  remaiu,  which  yet  keep  ihc  mind 
In  waver'between  opposing  data. 

The'  prbdiioe  df'the  taxes  of  Great  Britain  in  182dy  exceed^  the  ptod^iM 
of  the  taxes  inul819^ by  jTSySlS^^lt  Thi^  thciease  was  ufion  alnK^.  iaU 
the  principal  arf^les  of  doi^s^  cuniuippti^p.  Is  not  this  c9nGl^ve 
evidence,  that  th,e  national  income  had  increased  in  the  same  ^roporVf^h? 
For  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  the  increase  was'  paid  for  by  cs^pita). 
'  Yet  no  onet:an  doubt  that  there  was  at  this  time  a  very^^^n^i^al  distress, 
not  ottlyiaroong  the  nnn-produbtive  lahonerp,  bat  among  the  produetm 

^Sffe..  ' 

-  The. income  therefore,  that  wa^  wanting  to  some  classes,  was  accumiilated 
lipdn  others.    -     •  •    -  - 

Still  the  problem  remains  to  be  solved,  how  when  it  got  into  masses^ 
could  distribu^  itself  among  those  various  articles  of  consumptioD,  from 
which  taxation  draws  its  Amds  ? 
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Itflhom'tbiH  that  aU  dme  tnjpfodttetive  amices^  iriiieli  add  aoi 
o«ly  to  the  onmnetic  md  Mtxurf^  but  to  die  tatnttmuri  ittfnvt^ 
teailt  of  1%,  are  ofteii  as  wefnl  in  dialnlm^  and  ^cvtii  gmvdl 
of  Riekos^  aa  jthoat^wUoh  anp  ao  nuiGh  boaaied  aa  ilope  aflM  att^ 
raluable. 

Hie  Noble,  who  spends  his  income,  or  his  Capital,  in  a  lafge  es* 
liabljihinent}  tnadorning  his ^roondb ;  ki  pvonkMing  Literatofe  jnid 
the  Arts ;  contributes  as  much  to  d^e  due  dispersion  and  fuUM 
nurture  of  Riches,  as  he,  who  tunis  all  his  means  to  Prq/lt.  Tkf 
^  ^ygetcmsmtere  nath'^  are  as  necessary  as  the  Fn^  accre$cer€ 
Mma,  in  diis  sense ;  dirag^  not  in  the  sense  of  Horace. 

•  '<•'.  •       '  ■       >    ■         .     .       .  t 

on  the  consequences  of  reducing 
production:. 

There  are  those,  who  argue,  that,  if  an  excess  (^Produce  be  ad- 
mitted, a  reduction  of  that  rroduce  would  remedy  the  evils  arising 
from  it.  I  am  confident,  that,  comprehending  all  the  incidents 
insepsurable  from  that  excess,  it  would  greatly  aggravate  the  dis« 
ease. 

They  who  support  the  opinion  I  oppose,  forget  that  they  cannot 
thus  get  rid  of  the  former  number  of  woriunen,  or  former  number 
of  <x>nsumers ;  that,  employed  or  not,  the  unproductive  laborers 
must;  be  fed ;  and  that  the  loss,  among  the  producers,  is  thus 
changed  from  the  productive  capitalist  to  the  productive  workman. 
If  the  demand  of  the  goods  of  a  Manufacturer,  which  had  hither- 
to amounted  to  the  value  of  100,000/.,  was  reduced  to  50,0001. 
—he  might  by  reducing  his  produce  proportionately,  still  go  on^ 
with  profit,  in  the  case  of  being  able  to  reduce  his  workmen,  ma^ 
chinery,  and  capital,  in  the  same  degree.  But  if  he  were  obliged 
to  support  the  same  workmen,  &c.,  this  reduction  would  greatiy 
augment  his  loss. 

This  is  the  situation  of  a  Kingdom,  though  it  may  not  be  that 
of  individual  Manufacturers.  The  multiplied  Population  must  be 
still  supported.  For  this  reason  the  quantity  of  com  necessary  to  be 
grown  cannot  be  much,  if  at  all,'  reduced,  though  the  demand  for  it 

'  The  Aaricultural  Report  of  the  Br.  CommoDS,  (June  1821,)  says  that, 
^  the  annuskl  produce  of  Com,  the  growth  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is,  upon  an 
average  crop,  about  equal  to  our  present  annual  consumption ;  and  that, 
with  .such  an  average  nrice^^the  present  importj>rices,  below  vrl^ch'foreign 
corn  is  by  law  altogether  excluded,  are  fully  sufficient,  more  especially  since 
^e  change  in  the  value  of  our  money,  to  secure  to  the  British  grower  the 
complete  monopoly  of  the  home  market.** 

The  Committee  seem  willing  therefore  to  attribute  the  low  price  to  a 
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(which  stimulates  pricey)  may  be  comparatively  languid.  But  if  it 
should  happen  to  be  much  reduced,  (a  consequence  wluch  may  be 
feared  from  languid  demand,)  it  js  an  evil  pregnant  with  the  most 
fearful  results.  We  must  then  resort  to  Foreign  supply,  to  feed 
an  unemployed  Population— a  drain,  which  would  soon  exhaust 
the  most  abundant  wealth  ! 

SUCCESSION  of  abundant  harvests.  I  attribute  it  to  thb  languid  demand^  ari- 
sing  from  want  of  means  in  the  Consumers. 

IF  I  understand  the  argument  of  the  Committee,  it  is,  that  increased  meanw 
of  purchase  do  not  materially  add  to  the  demand, '\n  the  article  of  bread!  But 
do  not  decreased  means  take  from  the  demand  for  the  adequate  quantity  ?  If 
so,  the  low  price  may  be  independent  of  a  succession  of  abundant  years> 
and  the  assignment  of  such  a  temporary  cause  only  leads  to  delusion. 
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Manx  and  varioiui  have  been  the  Sf^hemes  of  pro|ector8,  far 
relieving  the  national  burdens^  but  so  weighty  have  been  the  ob- 
jectiojEif  of  sound  reason  and  expediency  to  the  pkins  offered^  that 
the  subject. seems  to  be  withdrawn  from  public  attention^ as  one 
altogether  hopeless  of  renifedy,  or  liable  to  difficulties  of  ai|  insur- 
mountable nature.  , 

We  esclami  with  the  dramati^ty  is  rather  bear  the  ilU  we 
have,  Kreat  and  perilous  as  they  are^  than  fly  to  others  that  we 
know  not  of.^  This,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  but  a 
weak  and  spintleaacQuclusionp  for  a  high-m^^led  peogfle^  andtUs 
tame  acquiestrenee  in  existing  evils,  ba^  'in  all  ttjgifs  jpt&md  a  bar  to 
moral  and  political  improvement  Nations,  like  individuals^  imi- 
tate the  waggoner  in  the  fiible,  and  are  ready,  in  periods  of  dtstrest, 
''To  iaUupon  their  knees,  jwidaolidt  the  aid  of  Jupiter/'  over- 
looking what,  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  is  our  £rat  duty  ;  namely,, 
to  put  our  shoulders  to  the  work  we  have  in  hand,  ^nd  show  that 
we  have  some  clfUm     the  kind  assistance  of  heaf  en. 

Unappalled  (hen  1>y  the  liii^^gstrd  Wliifch  a)>pbars  to  have  ac- 
compamed  all  the  proposals  hitherto  brought  forward,  for  lessen- 
ing the  national  debt,  and  national  burdens ;  I  appeal  once  more 
to  the  energies  of  a  great  "Snd  spirited  people.  After  a  matnae 
and  deep  consideration  of  the  subject,  I  venture  to  assure  4em, 
that  an  effort  on  their  part,  requiring  no  sacrifice,  at  all  comparable 
with  the  benefits  to  be  derived  iinQm  >i^  will  rapidly  free  themfirom 
one  half  their  present  burdens,  and  elevate  the  political  situation 
of  this  gre^t  country^  to  a  height  hitherto  miattained  by  KPy  nation. 

Previous,  however,  to  the  distddpement  of  this  plan  of  relief,  it 
is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  those  who  assert,  that 
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l(>e  tmdi  of  thia  MicflioDy  will;  be  tifirt  tried  by  a.  «bpr(  i^ie^w 

Tbe^  public  diBht  ot  tUs.  omntrjr^  fnadBd  amd  unfuod^  I9f^  bf? 
stated  ^  routtd  ncMibare  »t  eig/U  bmdredlaudjlftjf  milliom^  r^r 
quiring  when  coupled  with  its  atteodsRt  the  sinking  mnd^tm  mwfii 
«bMge  of  mwfiy  fifH^fniUiems*  The  eunreni  i»xpi|Mfi(»l  of  Q^v^im- 
meat  rc^tttre^aboiit  hms^mi^  9il4Qtth.er  ]^9i 

laoea  wall  be  understated  at  tern  mUtiomif  inaking  a  total  «if  #niii4a| 
iMiatieit  upen  the  United  KisgdcMtt  of  eighty  milUmi.  6j(  e^lH 
muUem  gufem  in  a  inbyaywl  part  of  tbia  work,  it  will  b«  8e(m# 
llM|t  the  whole  inoeme  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ai:i«ing  ^khu  pro^ 
per^  and  khor  coi^ofaitlji^  doe^  not  exceed  lAr^r  imdre4  mil-- 
UoiHs^  taxelyw  therefor^  eif  mm  kiad  or  other,  amoAUHt  to  Ja^r§ 
than  one  faiirth  of  the  wh^  incone^of  Ae  oountrj^,  9a  Aat  t  jfK^h' 
wan  er  geiitleoiaii  of  ^tie  kuudred  pom  A  yearly  inconitQi  payi  «^ 
itijid^^'aiitf  twentyiTjtife  pounds  or  upwards,  in  tayes, 

E^vevy  oAf  r  iaeoate  abote  or  heleiw  thfft  aiun  here,  st^ted^  ia  taaad 
ifi.  pii>poriion..T^Seme  few  excerptions  may  indeed  0<$cur  in  cpA^ 
ae^|Mnce  of  thediffmnt  modes  of  Uwing— but  genualty  speakingi 
fa»ita9»  falls  upon  all  rfu»ka  hi  the  pifoportion  here  vi^tion^d. 

During  diie  Ffepch  revdutionary  war,  wUcli  bore  do^n  al|  our 
ffi«|ileis  cdauneree^  this  grotiri^g  tirade  of  this  country  eoabled^f  ^ 
aupport  aH  this  inunei^  burden.  Biit  the  retnm  of  peiK^e^  ^ing 
aecuHtyaad  aaknaition  t()(  IbreiffH  manufoeturers,  brings  m  iptp 
conMnerciatcompelitiQn  widi  natfons,  whose  taxation  may  be  itated 
as  only  one  to  four,  of  the  taxation  cf  the  British  Jgmpir^^  T^Mf 
British  industry/ tngenuity,  and  enterprise,  bate  to  coetend  agahiii 
an  adeailt^e  to  lbs  foreigner,  of  nearly  twenty  per  cent*  froiioi 
taxation  only,  exclusive  of  that  which  he  derivee  from  %  mom 
fruitful  soil,  and  greater  cheapi[iess  of  labor. 

Under  these  cu'cumttances,  il  b  easy  to  foreftee,  that  die  foreign 
i^iQsmeroe  of  Britain  mast  gradually  diminish,  and  as  a  natund 
consequence,  ikkt  her  idvenue  roust  diminish  atso  ;-^WIi6 !  thai 
examinee  the  state  of  our  foreign  commerce  vitb  inte))ig^ce,  can 
fail  lo  perceive,  that  the  mischief  is  already  m  progress  i  tvhut  artir 
ole  of  import  yields  a  profit  to  the  importer  i  and  nine  times  in  ten, 
«hat  article  of  eiiport  gives  any  profitable  return  ?  Foreign  tnide  is 
become  Bttle  better  than  a  game  of  hazard ;  and  though  ^e  playery 
may  continue  interested  lor  a  while,  without  any  r^asomiblje  hope 
of  gairi ;  yet  Idie  good  sense  and  prudence  of  the  Bntiofa  Hierplia^t, 
wiB  prevent  any  lengthened  pursuit  of  such  a  dangerous  apd  uur 
profitable  occupatioii. 

Pore^  eoamerce  A^n,  will  dedini^  for  though  mival  4»oo?9ry, 
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and  the  general  increase  and  :  adidmirtioB.  of  maBkiad/  ffoni'  the 
extension  of  art  and  •cimice,  are  gradually  ppemng  new  markelB 
to  our  ebterprize  and  industry;  sUU the esornious  dtswlvantsige  of 
twenty  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  every  article  of  consuoiptioii,  and  io 
the  payment  of  every  species  of  labor,  must  cceate  such  dbstacles 
to  the  commerce  of  Britain,  as  ail^tbe  indtisliyiaiid  enteiprtze.of 
her  inhabitants  cannot  overcome.      -  / 

Foreign  manufiicturers  will  excel  us  in  the  die^fmess  of  theu 
fatnrics^  ai^  gradually  drive  us  out  of  every  market  ^ — our^iiavid 
superiority  cannot  long'  survive  the  Iocs  of  commefce,  aad  ow 
colbttial  possessions  will  become  the  pr^  of  rival  natioaa.r-r-Thi8 
may  be  deetned  by  some  a  gloomy  picture,  but  its  truth  is  already 
felt,  by  the  experience  of  a  six  years'  peace,  aad  time  and  pa* 
tience"  are  more  likely  to  add  to,  than  .dioiiniah  the  evil.  It  may  be 
urged;  perhaps,  that  our  national  debt  is  about  to  be  gradually  re- 
duced, and  tl^  Chancellor  of  the  £xche<][uer  is  niaking  an  effort,  at 
least,  to  appropriate^^ii;e  mUliom  annually  to  that  otgect  ;^ — tfaus 
after  six  years  of  peace,  we  begin  to  talk  only  of  reduction*;  and 
it  i^  more  than  probable,  that  another  six  years .  upon  the  same 
system,  will  find  us  deeper  in  debt  than  we  now  are.  But  allow- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that jff^e  mt^n^  surplus  reventte^ 
can  be  clearly  made^oiit,  and  annually  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
debt ;  sihd  further,  that  we  are  fortunate  enough,  to  be  blest  with 
ten  years  more  of  uninterrupted  pieace ;  in' this  c^e,  the  three  per 
centr^ock  will  rise  tc  eighty  or  upwards,  and  in  ten  years  5tr^ 
miUions  of  this  stock  will  be  paid  off ;  and  the  umual  charge  hi 
respect  of  debt,  will  be  diminished  by  one  million  eight  hundred 
f  thousand  pounds ;  this  will  be  esteemed '  but  a  very  meagre  relief 
A.6  the  country — and  who  will  venture  to  insure  to  us,  ten  years 
more  of  uninterrupted  peace  I  or' who  will  be  bold>  enough  to  say, 
that  the  present  enormous  taxation  can  be  bome'ten  years  longer 
by  a  suffering  people  ? 

It  is  necessary  also  to  bear  in  mind,>  that  the  next  war  we  may 
be  engaged  in>  wilh  in  all  human  probability  be  a  maritime  war^ 
and  the  prize  of  contest  be  no  less  than  the  command  of  the;  ocean; 
we  shall  have  to  eneouuter  an  active  and  ooun^eout  foe,  rendered 
coniident  by  former  success,  and  assisted  by  those  Eun^pean 
powers,  who  are  jealous  of  pur  naval  greatness.  The  expense  of 
such  a  war  wi^ll  be  great,  whilst;  on  the  otber  hand,  it  will  offer 
hone  of  those  commercial  advantages,  *  which  enabled  us  lo  raise 
such  vast  supplies  during  the  late  French  ^m*.*  To  ^ter  upon 
such  a  cdntest,  incumbered  as  we  now  are  i^ith  debt  and  taxes, 
would  be  to  offer '  ourselves  boun4  hand,  and  foot  to  the  enemj^ 
and  could  not  fail  to  end  in  the  ruin  of  our  finimces. 
•   No  !  it  is  in  v^in  tonrifle  any  longer;  we  must/tbooghieliic- 
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tantlyy  assei^totbeftppaliiogtrudi^  either  thai  the  public  debt  must  be 
wholly  or  in  great  purt  paid  off^  or  tbis  debt  will. plunge  the^natiou 
iDto  irretneviible  poufusioQ  and  misery.  .  '  .  r 

Xhe  arguments  which  have  been  adduced,  (and  a  thousand 
others  Mrill  present  themselves  to  every  thinking  mind,)  are- surely 
sufficiept  to  p^ove,  that  the  debt  is  became  to  tins  country/ an  evil 
of  imcnense  magnitude ;  and  that  the  only  question  now  is,  bow  to 
dimipiah  the  evfl  (*  -  Sinc9,  to  remove  it  altogikber  seems*  beyond  our 
power.  Fortunately  for  this  great  country,  there  remain  abundant 
resources  for  overcoming  every  financial  •  difficulty.  It  is  only 
requisite,  that  we  should  have  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  tbeicauiie 
of  bur  distress  and  danger,  and  that  we  should  unanimously  resolve 
to  make  an  energetic  application  of  those  means  af  ' relief,  which  a 
kind  Providence  has  placed  within  our  reach. 

The  attainment,  of  the  following  propositions,. it  is  conceived, 
will  accomplish  such  a  relief  to  this  country,  as  must  in  a  short 
uine  restore  life  and  soul  to  the  body  politic^  aud  laise  the  now 
drooping  energies  of  agriculture  and  commerce  : — 

First,  Such  a  reduction  of  the  national  debt  and  annual  charge 
thereon,  as  shall  render  it  henceforth  a  burden  of  no  baneful  con- 
sequence, to  a  highly  productive  couutry  like  this. 

Second.  An  imniediate  and  considerable  remission  of  duties  and 
taxes,  with  a  prospective  remission  in  ten ;  years,  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  one  half  our  present  taxation. 

Third.  A  security  agaimit  the  effects  of  any  future  wars  upon  our 
public  debt,  by  the  appropriation  of  certain  taxes,  as  war  taxes 
ofify,  equal  to  any  efforts  the  country  may  be  calle4  upon  to  make. 
-  Fourth.  A  recurrence  to  the  principles  of  a  free  trade,  so. far  as. 
this  may  be  proved  advantageous  to  commerce,  and  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  state. 

Fifth.  The  power  of  resuming  safely  ^  though  gradually,  a  metal- 
lic currency;  the  fatal  departure  from  which  may  be  justly  consi- 
dered, as  one  great  cause  of  our  present  difficulties. 

These  propositions  being  attained,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  poor's-rates  will  follow,  and  we 
may  then  look  forward  with  some  confidence,  to  the  revival  of 
^riculture ;  from  the  combined  operation  of  reduced  taxes  and 
poor's-rates,  and  the  renewed  activity  of  commerce. 

Bold  as  the  assertion  may  appear,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare, 
that  the  accomplishment  of  the  propositions  here  enumerated,  is 
a  measure  of  ctmiparatively  easy  attainment  in  thijs  country,  re- 
quiring only  to  be  brought  forward  by  a  ministry  of  known  ability, 
integrity  aud  patriotism,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  nation  ; 
or,  in  default  of  such  a  ministry,  to  be  urged  upon  the  Government, 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  an  awakened  pedple. 
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fai  redampfbti  of  the  pitNlge  dmg'coirfitomly  gtven^  I  pi^iceed 
to  unfold  tlie  j^t^n  of  relief^  reserviog  0x{AMtorjr  »eimn*k»«Mi 
argiima^s,  to  tho  close  of  the-  expoHtim,  in  order  fei>  pr^mt  dM 
l^bettie  unbroken  to  every  cdeuhtkig  mind. 

I  propose  then  the  fcrilowing  parliamentary  enactments 

Fint*  That  the  sinking  fond,  as  now  constitntad,  daeense  to 
form  a  part  of  the  finance  system  of  this  conntry. 

Setond.  That  all  the  public  annuities  of  a  lower  denomina^^-be 
consolidated  info  five  per  cent,  stock,  nt  the  followingr  rates;  ihnee 
per  cents,  at  nxty-Jhe ;  three  and  a  half  per  cento,  at  m>eiity4hfte 
and  a  half:  four  per  cents,  at  eigkhf-one  mmd  a  half :  the  five  per 
Cents,  remainmg  at  par  of  £100. 

mrd.  Tbat  an  assewnent  of /trei^y  per  c«n^.  shall  be  fand  on  rit 
property  in  the  public  fonds,  so  consolidated. 

Pourtk.  That  an  assessmant  of  Jive  per  ceM.  sbsJl  be  laid  «t>  ait 
private  propeity,  not  in  the  Britidi  funds :  valuing  ell  fixed  property, 
except  bttMings,  at  twenty  years  purchase^  and  aU  butldiii^ay  at 
fifteen  years  purchase.  This  assessment  to  be  converted  into  ^ 
redeemable  income-tax  at  the  option  of  the  proprielor,  his  pro- 
perty bdng  security  for  the  payment  with  interest,  at  five  percent, 
per  annum,  from  the  date  of  assessment. 

Fifth.  That  an  assessment  of  five  per  cent*  be  levied  for4he  term 
of  ten  years^only,  upon  all  incomes  not  arising  from  property  al- 
ready assessed ;  such  as  income  from  foreign  estates,  incomes  of 
professiotial  men,  artists,  stipendiary  clerks,  and  on  all  sahries^ 
above  fifty-five  pounds  per «nnum. 

SbeA.  That  a  like  assessment  of^;£re  per  eent.  for  the  term  of  ten- 
years  only,  be  levied  npcm  all  net  profits  of  track  and*i^pic«dtiire. 

The  practical  applicatiop  and  result  of  these  enactments  will  be 
as  follows : — 

538,814,815  Three  per  cent  amrakies  witl  be) 

converted  into  five  per  cent,  stock,  >  £S50fili9fiSQ 
at  sixty-five,  making,  S 
M>075,450  Three  and  a  half  per  cent,  annuities,  > 

converted  into  five  per  cents.,  atS  S3,685,455* 
seventy-three  and  a  half,  making,  3 
75,514,727  Fbur  per  cent  annuities  converted! 

into  five  per  cents.,  at  eighty-6ne  >  0I,544,5(MI 
and  a  half,  making,  y 

148,575,487  Five  per  cent,  annuities,  at  par  of)     ,  twA^'y 
jSJOO.  y 


79*.980,479  Total  J-^^  JJSS!^:??:  V  ^^7.^ 
,     .  5  P^""        Stock,  J 
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AiB<wit  brought  fionvwd  £5»9^ft><17S 
Tlie-  propoted  assessment  of  twenty  per  cent«l 
tip<m  this  iproperty,  will  make  a  reductmto  tfaeS  Il6^99^j014 
amount  of  j  *^  '  '■ 

Thm  private  pr<q>erty  not  in  the  foods,  amottnts*! 
as  will  be  shown^  hennifter,  to  two  tboosand  fowr  i 
bttiidff^dmiUionr^fiTepercent.  assessment  on  which  I  ' 
will  tnake  a  further  reduction  of^  J 


Remmii  as  a  total  <rf  Amded  debt,  £347^l90fim' 


By  tbese  operations  then,  the  public  fimded  debt  wtt  be  virtually 
reduced  to  d47>180/)59^.:~Ailowing  for  mistakes,  and  for  such 
atnoant  of  capkals  as  may  belong  to  Fomgners,  say  hi  round 
numbers,  three  iiunireiMfidJifhf  miBions  ot  fife  per  cent,  stoekv 
beftrioff  aa  amnal  charge  for  mterest  of  seventeen  miUmHi  amdu- 
hmlf 

Ammal  charge  aay  if  17^500^000 

Long  Annuities  amount  to/  l,5d9|495r 

Interest  of  unfunded  debt  supposing  about  forty  7  . 
mittons  1^  four  per  cent*,  j  '^^^ 

■  'I  t      ii  t> 

Will  leave  as  a  total  anmialctiarge  for  the  pub*  7  ^wy. 
lie  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  5  ^WP^: 

The  charges  of  the  civil  Kst,  of  die  araiy/navy,\ 
ordnsuKe,  and  ad  other  expenees  of  Government,  >  l^yOOOiOOO 
aftn"  the  projected  reductions,  may  be  taken  atj 

Total  of  net  expenditure,  39,500,000 
The  charges  of  collection  upon  which  at  e%ht7  ^ 
per  cent,  wul  be,  5        '  ' 

Making  a  total  of  expenditure  for  the  United 7 
Kingdom,  of,  ^   x    ,/  , 

This  sum  taken  from  the  present  amount  of  expenditure,  alreac^ 
stilted  at  seventy  millions,  would  exhibit  a  saving  of  twenty-seven 
millions ;  but  preferring  accuracy  and  clearness,  to  conjecture  and 
obtcurity ;  all  the  complex  operations  of  the  sinking'  fund,  as  bow 
cemtituted,  are  struck  out  of  our  calculation,  and  the  simple  mode 
of  deductmg  the  total  of  expenditure  from  the  gross  amount  of  re* 
veime,  adopted  as  die  safest  ground  of  comparison * 

The  gross  amount  of  revenue  Am*  the  year  ended  1 
5lh  of  April,  ijMO,  by  the  finance  accounts  for  >  £61,87^,58^ 
that  year,  is,  3 
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V  Dadaet  tetaiof  expencfitttre  as  above  stated,  £42,700,000 

.  will  kave  a  surplus  revenue  of, .  19,172,586 

The^live  per  cent,  assessment  upon  incomes,  not'^ 
arisitg  frpm  property  already  assessed,  is  calcu-  f 

lated  upon  an  (  amount  o^  £40,000,000  per  an->  2,000,000 
num,  as  willvbe  «ibsequently  detailed,  making  per  i 

annum  for  ten  years,         -                            ^  ■  ■ 

£21, 172,588 

-  A  like  assessment  upon  £40,000,000  net  pro-  ^ 

fits  of  trade.and  agriculture,  as  ^ill  be  subsequent-  >  2,000,000 
]y  detailed,  will  make  per  annum,  for  ten  years,  ) 
.  Improvement  in  the  revenue,  from  the  remis-'\ 
sion  of  seventeen  and  a.  half  millions,  duties  and  I 

taxes,  together .  witli  the  prevention  of  smuggling  >  1,827,4 1 £ 
and  frauds  ;  will  probably  ,  exceed  two  nullidns,  !  . 

takea.only.at,   J 

*  Total  surplus  revenue,  under  the  operation  of)  qooooo 
the  proposed  assessments,  5         '  * 

The  immcdidte  relief  to  the  country  for  concur- 
ring in  these  a^essments,  may  be  a  remission  of  4 
duties  and  taxes  as  follows : —       ^  £ 

One  half  the  amount  of.  asses^)  ^ 
taxe^,  beingi  .  y   ^     ^  ^ 

One  third  the  amount  of  cu^oms,  )   a  f^^-i  c/^r. 

One  third  the  amount  of  excise,  being,  9,315,270 

£17,467,120 

Say  17,500,000 

-Remain  as  a  surplus  revenue,  applicable  to  the  )  ^«  v^nnnn 

further  reduction  of  debt  for  ten.  years,               )  ^/,wu,uuu 

-  Seven  and  a  half  millions  then  of  surplus  revenue^  will  for 
the  term  of  ten  years,  be  applicable  to  the .  further  re^kiction 
of  public,  debt.;,  and  as  it  is  probable  that  not  more,  than ^ti^itljf' 
millions  of  the  assessment  on. private  property,  not  in  the  funds, 
will,  during  that  period,  be  paid  into  the  liands^of  Goyernment, 
one  hundred  millions  remaining  on  fixed  property,  as  a  rederao^. 
able,  tax  of  five  per  cent,  upon  income.  ^o  the  seventy-Jive  mil^ 
lions  which  will  be  tlie  aggregate  amopnt  pf  the  applicable  sur<^ 
plus  revenue,  of  seven,  and  a  ludf  millions  for  ten  years^  will  re- 
deem seventy^ve  millions  of  pul^Uc  debt,  set  afmri  for  liquidation, 
at  par The  funded  debt  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ten  years  of  as- 
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se96in€»it,  will  be  virtually,  dinuiusb«d^o  tmo  hund^redand  Hm^lf:^ 
Jive  milUons,  of  five  per  ceirt.  slock;  beqause,  thojugh  still  nomi^ 
nally  amountrng  to  three  Imudred  md^eiUy-Jime,  mUMfmt  it  wiU 
in  reality  be  reduced  hundred  million§,  by  an .  a^seMi^ept  to 
that  amount  re9iainiDg>  upon  fixied  property,  a«id  for  wbieby 
millions^  will  be  annually  paid  to  Qovemoieatas  int^^sty  wt)l  tb^ 
capital  a^sessm^at  be  redeemed ; —  •  ^ 

Taking  thw>  the  funded  debt,  at  the/ end  of  ten  yearjs,,  at  ^wo 
bundred  and  seventy-fivej^millions  of;  five  per  cent,  stock  : — 

Tbe  annual  cbarge  wUI iw,  .,£\^tloQfiQQ 
Add  lo^  annttittes,  I>3i59jt43d 
Also  for  tbe. forty,  or  forty  five  millions,  which  )        |  ggQ  5Q5 
may  renaaio  of  unfunded  or;  floating  (tebt,  5         ^  ' 

Will  leave  as  a  total  annual  charge  for  the  na-^  )  .  £  j  Q0O-006 
tional  debt,  j    i         ^     '  • 

Under  the  new  and  improved  circumstances  of  the  country,  it 
may  be  expected,  that  the  reduction  of  GovernmeiU  e^pai^t^e^ 
will  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  reduction  of  public  debt.  i 

The  saving  in  every  department  during  the  ten  yearsqf  aasess- 
ment,  may  be  aiisumed  at  the  close  of  that  period,  to  amount  to 
twenty  per  cent.,  or  a  saving  of  two  per  cent,  each  y^af,  aad}tb« 
nineteen  miliions,  charged  upon  the  country  under  this  head,  wpuld 
consequently  be  reduced  to  fifteen  milUons^  or  thereabouts.  Thi* 
sum  added  to  the  total  anmial  cteurge  in  respect  of  the  national 
debt,  will  present  a  total  net  eispendiiure  for  the  United  Kingdom  of 
thirty-two  million$j  it  will  now  be  in  the  power  of  Government 
to  m^ke  a  remission  to  the  country  of  \hirty  millions  of  duties  and 
taxes,  in  return  for  the.  eight  or.  nine  fni/Ziows  per  aniuim,  which 
the  proposed  new  assessn^ents  upon  property  and  income  would 
amount  to,  and  the  clear  gain  to  the  country  would  be  twenty 
milliom  ^ev  annum.  The  actual  remission  of  duties  and  taxes 
might  be  restricted  to  twenty-'Jke  millions^  still  reserving  a  surplus 
reyenuo:  of ^"re  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  still  further 

the  public  debt,  and  to  make  good  the  loss,  which  will  ensue  upon 
the  purchases  of  stock,  when  any  part  of  the  hundred  milliom^  se- 
cured on  fixed  property,  shall  be  redeemed  by  the  proprietors. 

The  whole  of  the  foregomg  scheme  of  assessment  and  liquida- 
tion, being  designedly  built  upon  the  l^sis  oi  justice  and  equity  to 
every  individual  in  the  sUte;  it  becomes  necessary  to  show,  that 
the  different  assessments  are  awarded  with  the  strictest  impartiality, 
according  to  the  existing  state  of  landed  and  commercial :  prop®r^y> 
and  property  in  the  public  funds;  :  The  first  in  importance,  is  un- 
doubte^ly  the  landed'  proprietor  ;  but  as'  Ae  practicability^qf  the 
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uieiwix  hiagf  greatly  on  die  proposed  contelicliidoD  ol,  mi  Mb- 
m«ieftt  MOMMot  upon,  the  d%ht  kaM,  HflUiy  be  vtH  t»nplmi 
Ibe  iMOtI  cMkiil  t  pert  of  tbe  eubjeoe  irel,  mmd  to  tbow  ke  open^ 
iipon  die  fond-bolder;  whose  iaterest^  nstiiithitiuiMn^  appear- 
aneealo  tbe  eenlrary^  will  be  found  duly  ooosMered  im  Ae  final 

If  we  take  a  view  of  the  progreas-and  present  stale  of  ik^  pnb* 
Uedebty  we  shall  perceiveytnat  nearly  dupee-fonrtiw^dienasonrt 
have  been  eontraeted  dnrinpthe  kte  French  war ;  when  the  mtt^ 
fevnoy  of  the  redm  was  so  much  depvecialed,  that  every  hnndred 
pooodt  borrowed,  was  worth  no  more  than  sixty  or  sevaety  poftmdt 
of  tbe  currency  of  the  present  day-;  farther,  that  every  speciea  of 
property,  except  funded  property,  has  oxpcneneed  a  dofNttdatioa 
equal  to  the  present  augmented  value  of  the  cinrrency ;  and  dm 
dapreeiation  of  all  odier  property,  not  ni  the  fonds,  cannot  be 
estimated  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent.;  and  couseqaently  that 
innded  property  ought  to  suffer  a  like  depreciation,  or  be  paid  in 
a  currency  of  the  same  value  as  the  one  in  wUck  the  debt  was 
contracted. '  It  must  also  be  observed,  dwt  though  the  pubbe  debt 
rests  upon  the  faith  of  Government  and  tbe-  country^  jt^hi$  uHe 
t0  assert,  as  some  do,  that  the  whole  landed  end  other  propevty  ot 
the  ccHHMry  is  plei%ed  or  mortgaged,  for  the  payment  of  pi  incapnl 
and  interests  The  landed  and  other  propnetoans  treat  nil  sndi 
arguments  with  derision;  and  'it  is  evident,  that  if  by  any  ciwiuns* 
slMMres  of  expensive  war,  or.  great  national  distress,  the  rsvianue 
sbottid  be  found  inadequate  ta  the  payment  of  the  regular  expeneea 
of  Government  and  die  interest  of  the  nttlional  debt,  die  poMie 
Creditor  must  of  necessity  remit  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  his  dividend^ 
and  the  amount  of  bb  capital  w<Ndd  decline  ta  one  half  or  one 
fewrth  of  its  present  market  vahie.  In  the  event  of  anotber^wmfvlt 
ie  more  than  probable  that  such  wonk)  be  bia  aitoadon*  We  enay 
remark  further,  that  fboogh  the  public  eieditor  may,  accoed* 
i^g  'to  agreeaMUt,  claim  one  humfaed  pounde  actual  moaey,  'fcr 
every  hundred  pounds  stock  standi^  m  kit  n«ne,  whenever  4he 
Government  chooses  to  pay  off  his  deimmd  compukorify;  ycttw 
tbe  other  band,  die  public  creditor  can  never  enforce  the  i  cpaynaeat 
nf-  bis  capita},  and  his  security  for  si^b  repayment  i>ecomes*  every 
year-more  precarious ;  precedsnts  also  exist  on  reeord  of  a  rednc* 
tion  of  interest,  and  dM  stem  law  of  necessity  may  soon  force  the 
ministers  to  propose  simihur  ceductioitt.  Laddy^  it  is  in  ^  pwwer 
bf  Government  to  provide  for  the  exigences  of  the  state  by  tiew 
loans,,  and  thus  to  pay  the  annual  dividend^  by  ad^bng  W  die 
amonbt  of  pubiie  debt. 

Keeping  dme  "various  drcumstances  in  view^  it  must  be  higUf 
idvantageotts  t^die  fond4K>ider,to  have  the  ftumces  oftbe  comkty 
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of  4ie  reveinae  fMTwkig^^iiri  to  all  the  exigeMCS  of -like  «lRlf^  ml 
ibe  ftgular  diflcfaaife^  the  |^«riblk  aomi^^ 

from  4he  fund-holders^  to  the  pTopoied  coMobdalion  it  Ibe 
smfMiities  intdi  five  per  dmt.  stock  «t  the  rates  meslioiied,  mot  to  ^ 
■nbfOfiieMI  essesement  df  twenty  per  ceat^  m  the  eMWt  of  itbek 
pMpepty  so  consolidated;  k  ^uld^  im  feet,  be  disparaging  tbeiff 
|»0wo«s  <yf  caloulalion  lo  dodbt  for  a  laoment,  tbeir  acceptance^ 
iIm  lofms  fMTopoaed ;  for  if  We  attend  to  ^  natore  'and  lefiecta  ^ 
Bmpfiy  and  deanand^  we  shall  readily  percetiW)  diat  in  llwcomnKN 
dt^  of  i^vieralHwiit  stoek^  as  in  that  ef  cam  and  aH  odiar  aMiket»^ 
afafe  oonoiodities,  a  redaction  of  «iie  fourth  or  ^e  third  ia  the 
amonmt  of  supply,       in  every  iinoh  instaneey  cause  a  eosiespoadh 
ing  ioeaease  -of  demand^  and  a  fmportioattls  rise  ia  the  vriue  fof 
the  remaining  three  foortlis,  or  two  thirds  of  the  «onM«odsly  aa  Ta» 
ahired  iti  aniom^  attetiding  ta  thb  fmt  k«eqnires  no  acute  cidoala- 
lioo  'lo|>eicetve,  thataiM)£i^toni>f  thefpuUk:^!^^     A^^  imm 
4ted  €Msd  jifty  tnUli$mi,  and  its  iiuflher  praapective  ^redoolios  ^ 
two  kmmdrrd  and  mvtnty^^ime  mtillkms,  in  tea  3»ea«^  acouiiipaaitid 
^fNtka  iMsissian^^nivm  taxation^  to  the  MMHRiit of  Meafyt^Sae^oT 
thirty  millicm  m  the  same  period^  would  enable  Goveraaseol^ta 
tiasrow'^feadity  at  thm  iper  ^sentw^        otfier  words^  tfaat^a  gsMrn- 
aaent  aswwii^  of  three  pounds  weidd  he  wotib  one  bondred  powsds; 
iHit  if  a<thtee  pounds 'Gemtiaaeat  annuity  sfeU  for  eoe  handsad 
IMMbImIs,  then  a  five  pounds  «im»ty  w»il  tsidl  iot  mm  bandrad 
and  sixty-six  pounds,  thirteen  shdlings,  aad  Ibatypence;  m  uril 
bM'evar,  carry  die  fasaumed  mine  •of  a  five  per  cent*  Geaennaent 
amuMtyy  aader  thciiettr  cincun»tancea'of<debt  andtasaliofiyte  higher 
than  Me  hundred  and  aixty  fHiwMlsy  and  contanplate  ibe  Mani^ 
lias  of  a  tan  ihoaaaad  )poianda  fiMBd-^holderin  Ibe  idnee  pev  oaite^ 
binder  the  opieciiiioii  tif  iiat  ipMpased  -^conselidatioo  and  aimsaai 
nxent. — 10|0002.  tbee  per  cents^  will,  when  conwrted  iitto  fivepaa 
«eHl«  dtoak  at  aia^r^five  be  ^redueed  to  ^MCtf/^Tam^  fier  aaat  a^ 
aassaient  upon  whicb^  iiviH  leafe  ^MOO/^^^^^^-dHMit  4d00/.  of  this 
asm  wiU  beicanedled  lat  .par  «of  «ne  handred  tpounds^laavingilia  Afe 
twoAJbcMm  eabf  dfjOQd.  panaaaent  fiive  per  tcenl*  atock,  whicb 
stock,  howeiser,  can  only  be  ^caaceUed  atbia  oftei,  -wai  at  such  a 
iMAcn^as he rtnay  be dbfe 40  ablain  fork  ki  Ae snarls  Tbeaalne 
«f  five  per  cent«  stock  nader  auch  dmsasstaaeesy  we  bave  asenniad 
toibe  oaebnadred  andsixty  psunds,  tbouf^  the  probnUUty  is  swanr 
one  hundred  and  seventy.— SgOO/.  stock,  at  one  biasdin  J  and  >sinty 
pawndli  will  produce  «6t4ft/^  to  nbidi  ndd  4M0f.  aanoelMatpar, 
am^  be 'Witt  baas  jooetred         i8l«riie|[  nmieyy  for  )hb  iOiOMi 
tb#ee  per  cents.,  beii^  littfe  less  lhan  preseni  inaibet  irabie.  And 
when  we  consider  that  be  would  under  any  arrangement,  have  been 
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sobfecteil  to  aa:  assestment  of  dve  per  cent.>ofi  hi^  ))raperty ;  it  will 
ajprpeiartlnithe  is  a  gainer  by  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thirty  pounds  j 
beyond  any  other  proprietor  of  a  sitnilHr  amount  of  property  ;  it 
nnidt^also  jbe  tffkeii  into  consideratfon,  that  the  ox^  thousand  three 
hmdred  pound»^  set  apart  for  Kquidation  at  par,  will  only  be  paid 
offigrdduaily  in^e  period  of  fift^^n  or  tu^enty  years,  ahat  probably 
not  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  poonds^of  that  sum,  will  be  can* 
ceiled  in  any  One  year,  and  as  the  buyers  of  j stock  very  frequently 
require  "only  a  temporary  investment  for  their  money,  so  there  can 
be  ^o*  doubt  of  this  speoies  of  stock  selling  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty*  pomnlis  on  an  average ;  we  may  therefore  add  a  further  gain 
of  ttBo  hundred  and  sixty  pomdsj  to  the  one  hundred  and  thirty 
alt^ady  nientioned^  and  the  fund'-holder  under  conflMeration,  will 
have  ^received  for  his  ten  thousand  pounds  three  per  cent,  stock,  se- 
ven thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  steriing  money,  a  sum  equal  to 
present 'market  value.  • 

"  It  will  be  remarked  that  :the  holders  of  the  higher  stocks,  gain 
something  more  in  amount  than  the  holders  of  three  per  cents.,  in 
pirbportion  to  their  capitals ;  but.  this  apparent  gain  arises  from  the 
fajghefniiarket  price  of  three  per  cent;  consols,  and  the  real  advan- 
tagertirilLbelbngto  the  latter,  when  the  proportionate  income  is  taken 
iil^^imount; 

-  The  equitable  balance  between  the  different  annuitants,  m%bC 
perhaps  be  adjusted  with  greater  nicety  by  adding,  or  deducting,  a 
few\ shillings  to  or  from  the  rate  of  consolidation;  the  proposed 
mtes  are  however  sufficiently  correct  for  our  purpose,  and  to  show 
stn^evident  advantage  to  all. 

To  fix  upon  a  solid  basis  the  security  of  the  fund-bolder,  the 
three  following  enactments,  in  addition  to  the  six  already  enume- 
ratcki^in  pages  9  and  10  should  receive  the  sanction  of  pariiament.- 

First.  That  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions^ 
^elusive  of  the. assessment  on  funded  property,  shall  be  compul- 
sorily  paid  off>at  par. 

Second.  Tbat  the  interest  upon  the  consolidated  stock,  shall  -  never 
be  reduced  lower  than  five  per  cent. 

Third.    That  the  debt  so  consolidated  shall  never  again  be  in- 
erased,  but,  that  the  exigences  of  the  state,  mother  in 
peace  or  in  war,  shall  in  all  cases  be  provided  for. 
Ckiough  has  now  been  said  to  show  the  nature  of  the  proposed 

measure  lis  regards  the  puUic  annuitant,  and  .  equally  so,  I  trust,  to 

convkiee  him  that  the  proposals  are  not  only  equiteblebut-advan- 

taigtova  to  hitm$iei(. 

Let  us  now*  examine  the  effect  of  the  assesstnent  proposed,  ispom 

proprietinrs  of  land  and  other  'fixed  property ;  which-  examtnatioa 

may  be  premised  by  the  following  observation  :--4faere  are  bot 
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two  Bources  of  wealth  from  which' taxes  of  eTeiy  kiDcl  must'be 
paid  ;  namely,  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  profits  obtained  by 
trade  with  foreign  Ifiations  :  nearly  the  whole  weight  of  taxes  then, 
however  circuitous  their  operation,  must  eventually  be^bome  bj 
the  soil^  and  the  smaller  the  amount  of  taxation,  tlie  "more  x:an  the 
other  classes  of  the  state  afford  to  give^  for  the  produce  of  the  soil: 
It  is  essential  that  the  landed  proprietor  should  bear  this  fact  in 
mind,  in  forming  his  opinion  of  the  measures  now  proposed. 

The  probability  being  that  rents  will  fall  oti  'the  recurrence  of 
peace  prices,  so  the  valuation  of  fixed  property  in  land,  mines,  cflk 
nals,  &€.,  should  not  exceed  twenty  years  purchase,  upon  which 
calculation  a  land  proprietor,  possessing,  a  clear  rental;  of  fiveJiun* 
dred  pounds^  per  annum,  would  be  assessed  on  a  property  of  ien 
thousand  pounds ;  and  the  amount  of  bis  assessment  would  he  Jive 
hundred  pounds  payable  with  interest  at  five  percent,  per  annum, 
from  the  date  of  assessment.  Those  proprietors  who  possess 
funded  property,  or  other  funds  equal  to  the  inunediate  payment 
of  the  tax,  will  naturally  free  their  estates  from,  the  impost  by  an 
immediate  payment  of  the  amount  to  Government ;  but  in  all  cases, 
where  a  disadvantage  or  inconvenience  may  be  felt  in  rai^g  the 
sum  required,  the  proprietor  so  situftted,  may  convert  ;tlie  aNessi- 
ment  into  a  redeemable  income-tax,  his  lands,  8tc«  being  .s^tcucity 
for  the  capital,  assessment,  and  the  annual  'interest  of  five  per  cent. : 
the  tax  in  this  case  upon  a  proprietor  to  the  amount  stated  of 
thousand  j>otiiic^5,  will  pay  annually  twenty  Jive  pounds  or  fivevper^ 
cent,  upon  his  income  of five  hundred  pounds;  or  it  may  be  that  he 
can  raise  the  capital  assessment  by  mortgage  at  four  per  cent.,  to 
some  of  the  many  capitalists,  who  will  want  investments  for  their 
money ;  in  which  case,  the  tax  upon  his  income  will  not  exceed 
twenty  pounds ;  whichever  way  he  may  choose  to  arrange  the  mat* 
ter,  the  tax  cannot  be  deemed  oppressive  if  we  consider  tlie  ob- 
jects to  be  obtained. 

Tlie  proprietors  of  houses  and  buildings  will  be  assessed  at  fif- 
teen years  purchase  of  rental  only,  so  that  an  income  arising  from 
this  spejDies  of  property  of  Jive  hundred  pounds  per  aiinum,  would 
be  assessedl  on  a  property  of  seven  thousand  Jvve  hundred  pounds, 
sind  the  amount  of  assessment  would  be  three  hundred  and,  seventy- 
Jive  pounds^  payable  with  five  per  cent,  interest  firom  the  date  of  as- 
ses'sntent,  and  which  he  in  like  manner  as  the  land  proprietor,  may 
convert  into  a  redeemable  income  tax  ;  his  buildings  being  security 
for  the  payment  of  capital  and  interest  \  the  annual  an^ount  of  asr 
sessment  on  this  proprietor,  would  be  eighteen  pounds  Jif  teen  shil- 
/iit^y  until  the  redemption  of  assessment. 

These  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  tlie  nature  and  .extent 
of  the  proposed  assessmeni;,  upon  all  proprietors  of  fixed  pro- 
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perty,  moA  it  w8l  fae  seen  thtt  no  tnaleritl  dUBenlljF  or  puctewigf 
MelMDy  on  be  felt  by  tUi  class  of  propsMlors. 

The  assetsmdit  neit  to  be  cenfideied,  is  tbel  upoo  cilpitel  ead 
slock  cmirfojed  in  jtnufe  Mid  agricaltm ;  c^til  lent  out  vpoft » 
hmu,  or  invested  ia  foraign  luads  >-AU  dm  spedei  of  propertj 
most  be  givca  ia  to  demmissioiiers^  upon  oath  if  re^aifed,  aad 
three  years  nay  be  allosred  for  paymeot  by  regtdar  iasteliiieBli, 
iodudiag  iaterest  at  five  p^r  cent,,  from  die  date  of  aiieasaacot; 
aad  f|s  the  tax  will  be  bvkd  upon  actual  property  outy,  dear  of 
debts  aad  iocumbraaces,  nothi^;  oppreasive  can  be  felt  by  a  pro* 
ptMbor  of  ten  themumd  prntub  ■griculloial  or  trading  capital^  or 
capital  othenme  invested,  P*7i"S  hmdred  jpo»nd$  wosoaifnl^ 
eidier  immediately  or  by  inetaleKQts  in  throe  years,  with  interest  as 
saitshia  convenience.  A  proprietorof  this  class,  to  the  amount  of  out 
tkou$md  poumds  only,  will  find  it  asJitde  bnrdenaonie  to  pay^^ 
jmawdf^  in  the  same  manner.  Any  proprietor  of  this  cUms^  pos* 
aessing  lands,  houses,  or  odier  fixed  properly^  may  have  ihe  assess 
nsent  on  his  ci^iitel  or  stock  transferred  io  the  find  propenty,  aad 
ooaaerted  into  a  redeemable  inoome  ilax,  paying  die  inleveat  only 
at  fiv^  per  cent|  until  a  oonaeoieot  opperlnnity  for  redeeming  ifae 
aseeasment;  thas  if  a  pnuprietor  of  tradmg  capital  of  ten  tiiousand 
pouods,  possess  buiUmgs  valued  at  one  hmHlrad  pooads  per  an> 
nnm^  die  property  tai  on  such  bniUiags  at  fifteen  yearn  pusdbascv 
aiwuld  be  seventy-^ae  pounds,  or  a  reflfeemaUe  incoine^ax  of  three 
peuads  fifteen  shillings  per  aonma;  and  those  saombttild^  mmr 
at  his  option,  become  security  far  the  assessment  on  bis  oaf^al, 
namely  five  hundred  pounds,  and  beiiable  to  a  redeemable  incosne^ 
tax  of  twenty-^e  petmds  mom,  or  in  Ae  whole  'of  4i»«^-e^ 
pomids  fifteen  sbiHiiigs  per  annum  ^-—fiioUities  mi^jdso  be  ottered 
4n  this  clam  of  proprielisf»,  of  giving  soearity  for  dm  amount  of 
assessment,  upon  goods  of  double  lie  value  lor  a  certain  term^ 
notice  to  be  given  on  the  sale  of  such  goods,  jdmt  the  tax  oollec^ 
may  seoeive  die  amount  of  assemment,  previous  to  any  application 
of  file  pvooeeds. 

This  detail  has  ibeea  diought  fiscessaiy  to  show  dm  psaclksl 
mitove  ortbe  assessment  on  property,  and  dmt  dm  wbok  au^  be 
^iffsolBdj,  widmut  any  gsest  transfer  of  capital,,  or  ineenaaaient 
pressure  npoa  any  dbss  of  individnals  m  the  state. 

Under  the  drrumstanoes  of  a  general  property-'tax  of  Ae  natnm 
described,  dnre  csn  be  no  solid  <ri>jection  on  ^  part  of  profea- 
siamd  man,  artists,  stipendiary  derks,  and  others  in  the  rsceipl  of 
mooSMs  of  fifty^vee  pomids  per  amram,  and  npwards,  to  snhmif  Is 
a  tax  of  five  per  cent.  <m  such  kwomes  for  tan  yeam;  at  th»«na- 
«hision«^f  which  period,  the  pubbc  debt  being  rediioed  to  tm 
IrnndredMni  Mwemtff^w  mnl6on$,  bearisfg  an  ammal  ohai^B  of 
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\^  ikim  j^(mrte€n  miUiom^  thtxe  wti)  be  no  furdier  occMioti  for 
this  tax.  .    .  ;  . 

'  AH  net  profits  of  trade  and  agnculture,  will  be  subject  to  a  like 
asseMnent  of  five  per  cent,  ^on  the  aiAount  for  ten  yeiEirs  only.  .  ' 

Objections'  may  indeed  arise,  to  the  imposition  of  ibefi^itwo 
assessments^  as  being  taxes  upon  the  talent  and  industry  the 
country  ;  but  as  it  will  be  proved  that  e^ry  species  of  ineome;:  will 
be  benefitted  to  double  the  amount  of  assessment/ -  the  objeietiotts 
will  speedily  fall  away.  We  must  reflect  also,  that  the  tax  ois  pro^' 
pefrly^  will  be  equal  to  five  per  cent,  on 'income  ariaing  from  it>  ib 
perpetuity  ;  and  though  it  would  be  unfair  to  tax  mere  income  and 
prdits  in  an  equal  degree^yet  they  may  be  equitably  cidkd  upon 
for  a  proportionate  contribatioD^  when  the  l^nefits  to  bis  denved 
will  be 'SO  great  and  so  general.  With  respect  to  carrying  tbei»* 
sessoient  so  low  as  incomes  of  fifty-five  pounds  per  annum,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  possessor  of  such' income  is  pr<^bly  as  able 
to-conttibute  two  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  as  the  possessor  ofthoiH 
sands  bis  proportionate  tax^  and  also  that  the  smaller  income  will 
be4>eBefirtled  in  a  rateable  degree  with  the  other.  •  '  \    ■  - 

'  On  looking  back  to  the  five  propositions,  on  the  attainment  of 
whiefa,  we  rested  our  hopes;  of  permanent  relief  to  the  country : 
we  have  shown  in  respect  to  the^s^  of  those  propositions,^  that  aa 
mesatii^nt  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  debt  itself,  of  finre  per  cent; 
upon  {property  not  in  die  funds,  and  of  five  per  cent,  for  ten  yeai^ 
only;  upon^  all  uicomes  not  arising  from  property  already  assessed, 
»»dviipon  all  net  profits  ^  of  trade  and  agriculture,  will  reduce  the 
public^  debt 'iasmediately  to  three  hmdred  and  fifty  millions,  ^xA 
the^umual  charge  thereon  to  seventeen^  milUom  and  a  half,  that  a 
provision  is  made  for  a  further  reduction  of  debt^  to  the  amount  of 
tetentyfive  miUions  m  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the 
funded  debt  will  be  reduced  virtually  to  two' hundred  and  seventy* 
fi^  miUi&ns,  bearing  an  annual  charge  of  less  than  fourteen  mii^ 
Uons.^  >  i .  .     ^  .  . 

In  respect  of  the  second  of  those  propositions,  it  has  been  sbown^ 
tet  tbe  sasie  assessments  will  cause  an  immediate  remission  of 
duties  and  taxes,  to  the  amount  of  seventeen  and  half  milHoml 
proving  also  for  ten  years,  an  annual  surplus  revenue  of  seven 
and  a  half  millions,  to  be  applied  to  the^  further  reduction  of  the 
pnblic  debt  ;  that  this  annual  surplus^  joined  to  the  saving  in  go- 
vMnnent  - expenses,  will  enable  Government  to  remit  a  further 
tmoont  of  s^n  hundred  and  seventyfive  thousand  pounds  annu-^ 
tlty,  in  duties  and  taxes,  for  the  period  of  ten  years ;  and  at  the  close 
<rf  that  p;eriod,  the  duties  and  taxes  remitted  to  the  cotmtry  will 
form  an  aggregate  of  twev^fioe  milKons,  and  a  surplus  revenne. 
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of  Jive  mUUom,  may  still  remain-  applic^lila  to  tte  fvriher  gradual 
reduction  of  the  public  debt.  t 

It  may  here  be  added,  that  tbeae  gceat  effejcts  wiU  be  acpom- 
plished  without  sacrifice ;  for  it  cannot  be  called .  $acrifi<?e,  when 
eoeh  individual  in  the  slate  contributes  in  proportion  only  to.  bis 
property  and  ability ;  and  when  the  ultUuate  relief  from  taxation^ 
so  much  overbalances  the  assessments  imposed*. 

Ijdt  uft  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  third  proposition ;  namely, 

a  provision  against  the  effect  of  any  future  wars  upon  our  puhUc 
debt|  by  an  appropriation,  of  certain  taxes  as  war  taxes  only^  equal 
to  .any  efforts  the  country  may  be  called  upon  to  mak^/' 
.  This  proposition  is  one  of  vast  importance^  and  demaiids  cm 
clear  and  unbiassed  consideration :  it  is  one  of  necessary  adop* 
tion  whenever  we  enter  into  terms  with  die  public  creditor,  for.  U 
catmot  be  supposed  that  he  will  consent  to  relinquish  any  pai:^  of 
the  contract,  upon  which  be  lent  his  money,  unless  he  be  secured 
from  the  effects  of  future  rapid  accumulation  of  debt^  and  come* 
quent  risk  of  national  bankruptcy ;  now  the  only  way  to  secure  ,bim 
and  the  country  from  a  recurrence  of  die  same  untoward  circuqw 
stances,  is  to  pass  a  splemn  act  of  the  legislature,  that  chai^ges 
of  the  state,  of  whatever  nature,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  shaU  in 
all  cases  be  provided  for,  without  adding  to  the  public  debt«  Su^b 
a  detennination  on  the  part  of  the  legidature,  could  not  possibly 
cause  any  anxiety  or  alaim,  when  we  consider  that  a  property 
tax  of^ne  per  cent  and  an  equivalent  assessment  of  ten  per  cent, 
upon  income  and  net  profits,  would  raise  a  fund  of  ihirfyifive  mii- 
lUmSy  which  sum  would  constitute  a  whole  war  tax^  or,  in  qth^ 
words,  thirty-five  milliens  is  as  large  a  sum  as  a^y  war,  h^wev^ 
tremendous,  could  possibly  call  for  in  any  one  year.  larger  mvm 
were  no  doubt  expended,  in  some  years  of  the  late  wiir,  butil^mi^ 
be  safely  asserted,  that  thirty  five  millionSj  raised  in  d:ie,  manner 
proposed,  mder  the  improved  finances  of  the  cpuqtry,  wouU 
be  equal  to  fifty  millions^  raised  in  the  depreciated  currency^  and 
expended  under  the  ruinous  finance  system  of  the  late  war. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  also,  that  some  wisdom  has  been  giuned  bji  dewF** 
bought  experience,  and  that  we  shall  not  repeat  the  foUy  of  becomiiv 
principals  in  a  war,  where  we  are  least  interested,  and  of  conwifwing 
the  vitals  of  our  strength  for  mercenary  and  rival  nations;,,  wbp 
now  reaping  the  benefits  of  our  overstrained  exertions^ 

Under  a  prudent  govemuient,  the  severest  war  should  nofr  «osl 
the  British  Empire  more  than  half  a  war  ta^^c,  or  seventeen  millions 
and  a  half  in  any  one  year,  (except  perhaps  the  first,)  and  wli/^>ooe 
may  ask,  could  the  burden  of  such  a  tax  be  felt,  when  the  pooppsed 
reduction  of  debt  and  tas^s  shall  have  taken. place  i 

One  very  important  advantage  would  arise  from,  this  mode  of 
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Msmg  tii6  suppliefs  for  H'ar:  hostlltlies  would  never  be  Ugktly  eiw 
tered  into^  because  the  immediate  consequences  \rould  operate 
pMrerftiNj  on  our  legislatcMv ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  there 
19  sMMUbing  base  in  dioTing  the  burden  of  war  from  our  ovnsk, 
AouMeMy  and  leaving  |x>rteritj  to  groan  under  the  curse  our 
fMy  and  eitrsfagance  hvte  brought  upon  them.  On  the  whole^ 
there  seems  no  solid  objecuoo,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  many  weighljr 
indMenients,  to  appropriate  such  a  fond  as  a  war  fund.  Under  th« 
j^teotion  of  such  a  systemi  the  public  debt  would  go  on  dh*' 
minisbing  daring  the  heaviest  wars,  and  the  close  of  every  struggle 
wooM  find  us  with  improved  finances,  and  unimpaired  vigor  for 
Ike  contest.  Indeed  this  immense  difference  would  be  found, 
betv0ee»  raimng  the  sums  required  by  the  state  within  the  yeai^, 
and  allowing  t^  amount  to  accumulate  as  a  debt,  providing  foir 
the  interest  only ;  that  in  the  fivst  case,  prices  of  all  commodities 
eiMitimNiig  mocferats  or  even  lower  than  before,  the  value  of  pro^ 
party  would  remain  steady,  or  suffer  no  variation  of  cons^^* 
^ence-;  whereas,  under  the  system  of  accumulating  debt,  prices 
of  all  commodities  rise  as  a  natural  effect,  property  becomes  re* 
presented  by  a  high  nominal  value,  and  when  peace  brings  all  back 
again  totits  true  estimation,  property  suffers  a  proportionate  fall  in 
^ue^  and  the  coantry  is  borne  down  by  a  debt  and  aimual  charge 
nearly  douMe  the  actual  amount  borrowed. 
'  Ttoe  fourth  proposal  for  consideration,  is,  to  acquire  the  power 
of  recurring  to  the  principles  of  free  trade  with  foreign  nations. 
Tkesia  principles  have,  for  a  series  of  years,  been  so  totally  disre* 
garded  by  tins  country,  that  a  recurrence  to  them  will  be  a  mea-* 
sure  of  great  diiffi^otty.  Some  indications  of  such  a  return  have 
iwAsed  beetrlaiely  fostered  by  Government,  and  a  committee  is  at 
thiii  time  appointed  by  Pariiament,  to  report  upon  the  subject.  It 
h  ndtdifllai^  to  foretell  what  will  be  the  resuH  of  then*  investiga^ 
t^Mis;  so  long  as  the  present  finance  system  shall  continue.  How, 
indeed  !■  can  a  fi(«e  trade  be  thought  of,  under  a  taxation  of  Mventy 
millions?  l*he  only  pdssibility  of  resuming  a  free  trade,  nnist  be 
by  diminishing  taxation ;  and  how  can  this  be  adequately  effected^ 
but  by  diminishing  the  public  debt  ? 

Thar  tbe>  debt  can  be>  diminished,  and  taxation  considerably  re* 
dafeed,  wilhonS  any  heavy  pressure  on  the  community,  had  we 
hope  been  suffieiently  proved  ;  an  immediate  i^mission  ' of  Hnbes 
srtid  taxes'  to  th^  amewnt  of  seventeen  and  m  half  mUliwts,  with  a 
further  certain  annual  reduction  to  the  amount  of  sev^  hundred 
and  itcent^fide  thousand  pounds ^  wiH,  ander  prudent  fiscal  le- 
gi«Aa^n>  effect  something  towards  the  accomplishment  of  a  »fMe 
titd^^  awiettbe  revival  of  eommerce ;  and  through  eommeree  to  the 
stfppoft  of  agricnhorre.    It  \b  not  meant  W  vat^^  that  commeree 
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is  lo  be  first  considered  m  the  proposed  relief  *  from  taxes;  let 
every  possible  relief  be  first  granted  to  agriculture.  '  But  if  tke 
agriculturist  can  be  relieved  only  by  cooapdling  the  other  elaasea: 
of  the  community  to  pay  an  excessive  price  for  corn,  tbea  it  is 
vain  to  look  for  relief ;  for  such  a  remedy  would,  soon  be  found; 
Vi'orse  than  the  disease*  A  revival  in  commerce  is  the  only  meaaa 
of  causing  a  profitable  consumption  of  the  products  of  the  schI; 
and  the  agriculturist  may  be  assured^  that  every  attempt  to  tnuiSf- 
fer  the  burden  of  taxation  from  his  own  shoulders,  on  to  those  of 
commerce,  will  return  with  increased  pressure  upon  his  own. 

Let  not  then  a  foolish  jealousy  exist  between  the  agricultural 
and  commercial  classes,  as  thou^  the  one  could  be  bendited  aft 
the  ex  pence  of  the  other;  connected  and  upholding  eachtOtber,  as 
the^  do  in  this  country,  whatever  oppresses  the  one,  caunoot  f«l 
to  mjure  the  other.  Let  them  unite  then,  in  prmbg  upon,  the 
legislature,  the  necessity  of  one  general  and  equal  contributioa  from, 
all  classes  of  the  state,  towards  the  reduction  of  that  enormous  debt 
and  consequent  excessive  taxation,  under  the  baneful  operation .  of 
which,  the  energies  of  this  industrious  nation  are  exeart^sd  in.  vain. 

The  power  of  resuming  safely,  though  gradually,  a  metallic 
currency  forms  tlie  and  last  proposition  to  be  considered*. 
This  is  a  subject  upon  which  much  has  been  written  and  said.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  lengdiened  discussion  on  » 
question  of  such  intricacy ;  a  few  pUin  facts  will,  perhaps,  serve  to 
guide  the  judgment  better  than  much  argument. 

If  these  islands  were  separated  from  all  intercourse,  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  it  would  signify  little  vvhat  representative -of 
wealth,  or,  in  other  words,  what  circulating  medium  we  made  use 
of,  in  our  transactions  with  each  other.  That  which  was  the 
cheapest  and  most  difficult  to  counterfeit,  might,  under  proper 
reguiaUon,  be  the  best;  yet  even  under  diese  circumstances^  it 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  allow  Government, 
and  still  more  a  private  banking  company,  to  manufacture  tUa 
representative  at  pleasure,  and  to  be  exonerated  by  law  from  ro* 
storing  that  valuable  consideration  for  which  the  representative  was 
issued.  If  the  extreme  danger  of  such  a  measure  be  apparent  even 
in  a  country  debarred  from  intercourse  with  other  natioQS,  wbat 
must  we  think  of  its  folly  and  ruinous  consequences,  in  a  atale 
the  most  extensively  connected,  and  whose  commercial  and  polip 
tical  intercourse  is  more  widely  extended,  than  that  of  any  natkw 
on  the  globe  i 

So  long,  then,  as  we  deem  it  wise  and  politic  to  cultivate  «coai-. 
mercial  intercourse  with  foreign  coimtries,  so  long  ^vUl  it  be  »• 
cumbent  upon  us,  to  adopt  the  precious  melals  of;gokl  and-  silfer 
as  the  lawful  representatives  of  wealth ;  because  all  the  other  civik 
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jied  nations  of  the  globes  have  tackiy  agreed  to  accept  of  these 
representatifes  in  exchange  for  their  valuable  commodities :  this 
consideration,  I  conceive,  prevents  the  necessity  of  any  further 
•rganieiit  rspecting  the  best  representative  of  wealth,  and  it  be- 
comes a  duty  of  the  first  importance  for  this  nation  to  return  to  a 
metallic  currency.  .  1  am  aware  that  the  Parliament  of  this  coun* 
try  has  shown  its  adoption  of  these  sentiments  by*  passing  an  act 
an  immediate  return  to.  cash  payments,  and  that  the  act  is  now 
in  partial  operation.    But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  a  taxatioti 

seventy  millions  can  be  paid  in  gold,  without  entailing  the  ruin 
of  the  country*  It  would  have  been  wiser,  and  much  safer,  to 
have  continued  the  paper  currency,  under  certain  restrictions, 
until  such  a  reduction  of  the  public  debt  as  we  have  here  con- 
templated, had  been  some  time  in  operation,  accompanied  with 
aiftcb  aYeduction  of  annual  charge  for  debt,  and  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditure of  Government,  as  would  have  rendered  a  return  to 
casb  payments  a  measure  of  safe  adoption. 

The  danger  of  resuming  cash  payments,  previous  to  a  change 
in  our  finance  system,  will  become  apparent,  by  showing  the  relative 
proportions  of  property  and  debt  during  the  war,  and  at  this 
present  time;  at  the  recommencement  of  the  French  war  in 
IBOS,  when  the  effects  of  the  Bank  restriction  bill  had  been 
fully  felt  upon  the  nominal  value  of  property,  the  private  pro- 
perty not  in  the  funds  was  equal  in  value  to  3200  millions,  and 
the  public  debt  in  that  year,  was,  in  round  numbers,  600  millions. 
The  debt  then,  in  1803,  bore  a  proportion  to  property  of  less  than 
one  to  five.  Property  has  now  suffered  a  depression  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  and  is  estimated  at  two  thousand  four  hundred 
millions  only,  whilst  the  debt  is  increased  to  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  millions.  At  present  then,  aided  by  the  cash  payment  bi|l, 
the  debt  bears  a  proportion  to  property  as  one  and  one-sixteenth 
to  three,  constituting  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  property 
of  the  coimtry.  If  the  present, system  be  suffered  to  go  on  for 
some  years  longer,  it  requires  no  great  effort  of  reason  to  foretell, 
that  property  will  suffer  a  further  depression  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
per  cent. ;  the  debt  will  then  amount  to  full  one  half  the  whole 
property  of  the  country ;  and  if  in  this  situation  of  the  Empire, 
a  war  should  ensue,  (an  event  not  improbable  during  our  state  of 
financial  weakness,)  what  would  become  of  the  cash  payment  bill  f 
Surely  no  further  argument  is  required  to  show,  that  though  cash 
payments  are  re-established  by  act  of  Parliament,  the  resumption 
can  only  be  considered  partial  and  temporary,  and  its  continuance, 
under  the  present  finance  system,  must  be  of  short  duration. 

The  Scheme  here  proposed  for  the  reduc,tion  of  debt  and  ex- 
penditure, would,  in  the  period  of  ten  years,  make  the  relative 
proportion  of  debt  to  properly,  as  one  to  eight  only,  and  taxation 
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would  be  reduced  from  seventy  milHoos,  to  one  half  tint 
tlie  return  to  cash  payments  mi^t  then  be  safdy  adopted,  and  ike 
act  with  equal  confidence  be  made  perpetual. 

It  is  hoped,  that  our  statements  thus  far,  supported  as  thejr  Imre 
been  both  by  calculation  and  reasonii^,  will  have  produced  the 
necessary  conviction  of  their  truth,  and  of  their  general  equi^  in 
operation.  There  remain  liow  to  be  considered,  the  bases  on 
which  the  property  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  esitimated,  and  those 
also  upon  which  is  built  die  amount  of  income  and  net  profits 
subject  to  assessment.  The  authorities  followed  in  these  estimates 
aiie  Colquhoun  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Wealth,  Sec.  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  V»raittart,wlio 
during  the  late  session  of  Parliament  declared  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  property  (meaning  income,)  given  in  for  the 
income-tax,  was  upwards  of  two  hundred  millions,  and  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  was  not  given  in  at  all. 

By  contrasting  these  two  authorides,  and  adopting  only  such 
results  as  are  consonant  to  the  facts  brought  forward  by  each,  we 
sliall  approximate  to  the  truth  sufficiendy  for  the  purposes  required : 
accuracy  to  a  point,  in  calculations  of  such  magnitude,  cannot  be 
attained,  neither  is  it  necessary.  Care,  however,  has  been  taken 
to  reduce  the  calculation  whenever  any  doubt  could  arise  of  ks 
being  overstated. 

In  estimating  tlie  value  of  land,  the  following  scale,  though 
somewhat  above  Colquhoun,  may  be  considered  moderate : 


Gardens  and  ) 
nurseries  S 


Acres,  per  acre. 
£0,000,  at  £5. 


100,000  1 


Lands 

cultivated,  near 


highly  ^ 


large  towns 


Hop  grounds 
Lands  cultl 


500,000,  at  £4.  2,000,000 


100,000,  at  £3. 


Lands  cultl- ^ 
Lands  cultiva-  S 

led  of  inferior  V  18,000,000,  at  £l. 
quality  J 


300,000     ^  g 
r  S  o 

^24,000,000 


18,000,000 


o 


Carried  over    30,620,000,  acres.  je44,000,000,= 880,000,000 
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Brought  ibfwavd  aO,620>000,  acres.  £44,000,000,= 880,000,000 
L.an€b  in  Scotland  taken  at  one-fifth  .  8,800,000,=  176,000,000 
Ditto  in  Ireland    do.  at  two-fifths,    J 7,600,000, =352,000^000 

Aggregate  rental  and  total  value  ^   j  ■ 

of  the  lands  of  the  United  King-  >  .£70,400,000,= 1408,000,000 
dom  3    ■   —  ^ 

This  aggregate  value  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eight 
millions,  to  avoid  excess,  is  taken  at  thirteen  hundred  millions  only, 
for  the  purpose  of  assessment. 

The  dwelling  houses  not  included  in  the  rent  of  lands,  Colqu^ 
boun  numhers  at  somewhat  more  than  two  millions  for  Great 
Britain,  and  estimates  their  value  at  a  very  low  calculation,  to 
be,  at  twenty  years'  purchase  for  Great  Britain,  at  £270,000,000. 
Steam  engines  and  other  expensive 

machinery   •   •    •••  at  60,000,000. 

For  Ireland  in  proportion     •••  •••  at  70,000,000. 

£400,000,000. 

Aggregate  value,  four  hundred  millions : — this  valuation  was 
formed  under  an  estimated  population  of  seventeen  millions,  now 
increased  to  twenty  millions,  so  that  five  hundred  thousand  houses 
may  be  added  to  the  number,  and  their  value,  along  with  that  of 
factories,  warehouses,  and  machinery,  is  considerably  augmented, 
which  circumstances  would  add  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions 
to  the  aggregate  value ;  it  must,  however,  be  recollected,  that  the 
value  for  assessment,  is  calculated  only  at  fifteen  years'  purchase 
of  the  rental,  which  would  again  reduce  the  amount  to  Colquboun^s 
estimate,  and  which  is  consequently  the  one  adopted.  ^ 
Tithes  belonging  to  the  laity,  are  taken  after  Colquhoun  at 
eighty  millions.  Mines  and  minerals  at  seventy  millions.  Canals, 
t<ms,  and  timber,  at  fifty  millions. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  calculation  approaching  to  accuracjf, 
of  the  property  not  fi^ed,  consisting  of  capital  and  stock,  employed 
in  trade  or  agriculture,  capitals  invested  in  foreign  funds,  or  lent 
out  on  interest,  household  furniture,  plate,  jewels,  and  money. 
In  this  great  uncertainty,  care  must  be  taken  to  fix  a  low  estimate. 
Capital,  or  rather  live  and  dead  stock,  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
is  thus  valued  by  Colquhoun : 

Manufactured  Goods,  at  £180,000,000 

Shipping,  at  27,000,000 

Agricultural  Live  Stock,  [  «t  183,000,000 

Ditto        Dead  Stock,  '  at  45,000,000 

Fisheries,  at  10,000,000 

Household  Furniture,  Plate,  and  Money,  at  244,000,000 

Making  an  aggregate  of  £689,000,000 
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Several  of  these  items,  if  valued  at  all,  must,  be  taken  ^t  low 
estimates ;  but,  considering  that  capitals  at  home  or  in  For^n 
countries,  and  British  capital  in  Foreign  funds,  are  not  included :  it 
will  be  keeping  sufficiently  within  bounds,  to  estimate  the  aggre- 
gate of  this  kind  of  property  at  Jive  hundred  millions^  which  sum  is 
accordingly  taken  for  assessment. 

These  several  amounts  will  form  a  total  of  property  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  funded  property*  of  two  thousand 
four  hundred  mil/ions,  and  the  five  per  cent,  assessment  upon  ibis 
property,  will  amount  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions,  or  at  an  interest  of  five  per  cent.,  a  redeemable  income- 
tax  of  six  millions  per  annum. 

The  following  list,  taken  from  Colquhoun,  of  incomes  arising 
from  profession,  government  offices,  the  arts,  and  fixed  salarieSy 
though  defective  in  many  particulars,  will  form  sufficient  data,  to 
prevent  an  exaggerated  statement :  . 

Ranks  aud  descriptions.  "^''^      f '^""S*^  i^Fn^*^ 
families,    incomes.  incomes. 

£  £ 

Royal  12    500,000 

~oS".:}  ««>   ».«».«» 

Do.  inferior  officers       18000        SOO   5,400,000 

Army,  (officers)  21000   at  ^iOO  each,  say  half  2,100,000 

Navy,  (officers)  8380  at  250  each,  say  half  1,045,000 

6*00...   100 -cb,«,b.If 

Clergymen,  [eminent]  1500  720  each,  say  half  1,080,000 
 ,[minor]     17500       200   3,500,000 

^dJef  400    7,60O/)OO 

Physic,        ditto         18000     •  300    5,400,000 

Fine  arts,     ditto  5000       280    1,400,000 

^E"s'""*'°"'}    8700       300   .....  2,610,000 

Clerks  and  shopmen  1  r  j-  -j  i 

to  merchants,  bank-  [  ^"  J^"'"  }  70    6,750,000 

ers,  &c.  3  » 

Inj-keepers  &  publi-  J  g^^^^    ^  .^^^ 

""tht? '      ^''^1      «74      600    524.000 


Amount  carried  over,  £50,414,000 
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Amount  brought  forward  £50,414,000 
Persons  employed  in  ^ 

the  education  of>  35000       204   •   3,500^000 

youth  y 

J)issenting  clergymen,     5000       100    500,000 

P(ersons  employed  at  1 

theatres,  concerts,  >      875       200    175,000 

&c.  ) 

£54,589,000 

It  will  be  seen,  that  in  this  statement  every  article  relating  to 
the  army  and  navy  is  carried  out  at  one  half  die  amount  only,  and 
the  same  has'been  done  in  that  relating  to  the  education  of  youth. 
Some  other  articles  call  also  for  reduction ;  particularly  those  re- 
lating to  state  and  revenue  ;  on  the  other  hand,  population  having 
increased  one-sixth,  since  the  above  estimate  was  formed,  that 
circumstance  might  add  five  or  six  millions  to  the  amount  and 
make  up  for  exaggeration.  A  further  diminution,  however,  seems 
necessary  in  calculations  of  this  nature,  and  the  whole  amount  Tor 
assessment  is  taken  vit  forty  millions  only. 

In  the  absence  of  precise  data,  on  which  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  net  profits  of  trade  and  agriculture,  Colquhoun's  valuation 
of  the  incomes  of  persons  engaged  in  those  pursuits,  has  been 
taken  at  one  half  only,  the  other  half  of  their  incomes  being  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  property.  The  following  then  is  adopted  as  a 
probable  basis : — 

Heads  of         Averaged  £ 
families.  profits. 
Farmers,  280,000,  60   16,800,000 

^JJSS"""}  ».«».••••  '•*>»  

Lesser  Merchants,} 

trading  by  Sea,  &  >  22,800,-  •  •  •      400  9>180,000 

Brokers  > 

Shipbuilders   500,--      400   200,000 

Ship  owners  for  freight  8,750,  •  •  •  •     300   2,625,000 

Manufacturers  in  all)  ..^^  QQnnnnf\ 

branches            \  44,000,....     200   8,800,000 

Principal  warehouse-) 

men,  trading  by>      .  §00,..*.     400.*..  ••••••  360,000 

wholesale  3 

^^«te^e'„"■}  ^40,000,....     100   14.000,000 

Amount  carried  over  £56,455,000 
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'  Amount  brought  forward  £56^455,000 

Tailors,  Mantua-ma-') 

kew,  and  MiUi-V  48,750--*  90-«. -^••••3,800,O0O 
ners  3 

£60,255,000 

The  increased  population  since  the  time  this  estimate  was 
formied,  would  add  one-sixth,  or  ten  millions,  to  the  amount;  but 
Uiis,  bke  the  former  calculation,  being  liable  to  much  error,  is  taken 
for  the  purposes  of  assessment  at  forty  millions  only. 
.  These  two  estimates ;  of  income  not  arising  from  property, 
and  net  profits ;  it  will  be  recollected,  are  assessed  at  five  per  cent, 
for  ten  years,  and  produce  an  annual  sum  of  four  millions  for  that 
period.  A  short  summary  of  the  several  assessments  and  the 
amount  of  income,  will  show  how  nearly  they  approximate  to  the 
exposition  of  Mr.  Vanaittart^  already  quoted : — 

£  £  _ 

l»and   ••••  1,300    millions,    income     65  millions 

tiouses  &  btuldings      400  20 

Tithes  of  the  lai^,\ 

mines  and  mine-r     ^oo   10 

rals,  canals,  tolls 

and  timber  ) 

Capital  and  stock  .      500   25 

Funded  property  560   •  •  •  2S 

Total  property  2960  Income  148  millions 

Income  of  professions^ Sec.   ••r  40 

Net  profits  of  trade  9nd  agriculture  40 

Total  of  taxed  income   ••••••••«••  228 

livcome  ftom  labor  not  taxed  72 

Total  income  of  the  United  Kingdom,  300  millions 

By  the  above  summary  of  property  and  income,  it  will  be  seeo^ 
tliat  our  estimate  of  taxed  income^  exceeds  the  amount  stated  by 
the  Chancellor  of  die  Exchequer,  by  the  sum  of  twenty-eight  nub- 
lions  only,  and  this  excess  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  Mr. 
Vansittart's  assertion,  that  more  than  two  hundred  millions  were 
returned,  and  that  a  considerable  sum  was  not  given  in  at  mh  It 
BMi&t  also  be  recollected,  that  the  property  of  merchants  trading  to 
foreign  countries,  was,  during  many  years  of  the  war,  very  doubt- 
ftil  and  precarious^  and  large  sums  were  actually  lost  by  confisca- 
tion qS  British  property,  tinder  which  circumstances  no  income 
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ftve  eorre<ntieto  of  tbe  cakuHitiiMis  adopted  as  the  bMis  of  weit^ 
awMt ;  tmd  a  g^nerarl  awmmce  may  be  feh,  tbel  die  enennt  99 
raHier  tHidertfian  overHTAted. 

At  aH  etems^  there -can  exist  ho  error  of  saficient  magmtude  to 
endamger  the  efficiency  of  the  pian  proposed,  aince  an  over  •t^uet 
ffMht  tif  foar  hundred  miUMm  in  tlie  estiwiMe  of  property^  wUI 
oHiy  Hfiect  the  general  resuk^  to  the  «moti»t  of  cm  million  pea 
anniiai. 

Let  us  now  take  a  dispasaioiiate  View  of  the  wiiole  compass 
and  beneficial  result  of  the  plan  proposed : 

Tbe  assessment  on  property  is  one  hundred  and  )  £g 
twenty  millions^  or  per  anoum,  5      '  ' 

The  assessment  on  the  funds,  about  one  hundred  )  ^ 
and  sixteen  millions,  or  per  annum,  )      '  ' 

Tbe  assessment  on  incomes  of  profession,  &c.  )  ^ 
and  net  profits  for  ten  years  only,  per  annum,        3      '  ' 

Making  a  total  annual  charge  of  j6  15,800,000 

But  from  this  annual  charge,  we  may,  in  strict  calculation,  strike 
out  the  assessment  on  the  fund*holder,  the  advantages  to  him  in 
improved  security  and  eventual  amount  of  property,  being  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  charge  upon  him. 

Tbe  four  millions  also  upon  incomes  of  profession,  &c.  and 
upon  net  profits  of  trade  and  agriculture,  being  for  ten  years  only, 
must  be  estimated  at  somewhat  less  than  two  millions  of  perma- 
nent charge ;  the  whole  then  becomes  reduced  to  a  permanent  an- 
nual charge  upon  the  country  of  eight  millions  only ;  in  return  for 
which,  there  will  be  an  immediate  remission  of  seventeen  and  a 
half  millions,  in  duties  and  taxes :  a  further  annual  remission  of 
duties  and  taxes  during  ten  years,  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  pounds ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  period,  there  will 
have  resulted  an  aggregate  relief  to  the  country,  of  twenty-five  mU" 
lions  in  duties  and  taxes.  Further,  the  public  funded  debt,  which 
is  now  nearly  eight  hundred  millions,  will  in  ten  years  be  reduced 
to  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions,  and  the  annual  charge 
thereon,  from  beingybrfv-^^^^  millions^  will  decline  to  fourteen 
miUiom.  The  whole  of  the  gross  taxation  upon  the  country,  which 
in  1820  was  (exclusive  of  parochial  taxes)  sixty^two  millions,  will 
in  1832  be  reduced  to  thirty  five  millions,  which  sum  includes  a 
provision  of  five  millions  applicable  to  the  further  reduction  of 
debt.  The  result  of  the  whole  then,  may  without  exaggeration, 
be  stated  as  a  clear  gain  to  the  country,  beyond  the  assessment 
required,  of  twenty  millions  per  annum  ! 
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It  may  be  dificiilt  to  show  the  exact  sum  of  relief^  whidi  tfce 
remission  of  any  given  amount  of  duties  and  taxes  will  produce  to 
each  individual,  the  operation  of  such  relief  being  both  direct  mod 
indirect.  We  may,  however,  calculate  the  probable  expenditure  out 
of  any  income,  in  articles  liable  to  customs  and  excise,  and  the 
probable  amount  of  assessed  taxeS|  and  thus  obtain  the  direct  ope* 
ration.  The  immediate  remission  of  duties  and  taxes,  under  the 
proposed  measures,  we  have  shown,  will  be  seventeen  millions  and. 
a  balf ;  allowing  a  reduction  of  one-third  in  customs  and  exciee^. 
and  of  one-half  m  assessed  taxes ;  and  the  effect  of  this  general  re- 
lief upon  an  income  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  may  be. 
considered  as  follows,: 
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In  the  •  |N«ccdi«^  stttemen^  it  -  wHI^  be  seen,  that  the  certain 
remiBsioiK  iik  duties  and  taxes,  wilt  amount  to  thirty  pounds,  which 
is  already  five  poi\nds  ^ain  over  the  Assessments  proposed.  We 
have  assumed  41  ditpinution  of  enckthird  in  the  parochial  and  local 
tai»s,  -and  -calculating  the  amquirt  of  taxes  acting  indirectly  upon 
the  remaining  items,  of  exptediture,  tb  be  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent,  we  have  assumed  a  rediic^n  nf  one-third  of  this  indirect 
taxation  to  beta  consequence  of  the  proposed  remission  of  seven- 
teen millions  and  a  half  in  duti^  and  taxes :  this  fixes  the  amount 
of  immediate  relief  upon  an  income  of  five  hundred  pounds,  at 
48/.,  from  which  (fedacting  itte  amount  of  assessment,  twenty-five 
>  pounds,  the  immediate  gain  to  the  individual  will  be  23/.  or  nearly 
five  per  cenL  upon  iiis  income.  This  relief  too  will  be  progressive 
every  year,  and  in  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  will  amount 
to  ten  percent,  upon  incoii^e^ bevond  the  amount  of  assessment. 

Taiong  then,  a  mere  mercantile  view  of  tlie  measure  proposed, 
and  estimating  its  merits  by  the  simple  nde  of  profit  and  loss,  we 
shall  perceive  that  the  gain  to  the  cbuntry  and  to  every  individual 
would  be  great.  But  a  more  entailed  mind  will  prefer  the  consi- 
deration of  its  vast  importance,  as  affecting  the  political  situation 
of  the  British- £mpire ;  giving  health  and  vigor  to  our  finances  : 
security  and  steadiness  to  property;  and  by  cutting  off' innumer- 
able temptations  to  fraud  and  perjury,  improving  the  morals  and 
adding  to  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

It  would  be  folly  to  expect,  that  a  plan  so  vast  and  embracing 
so  many  interests,  can  be  brought  into  operation  without  nimierous 
objections  and  some  real  difficulties.  Some  perhaps  will  say, 
that  too  little  is  done,  and  others,  too  much.  The  intention  of  the 
writer  has  been,  to  steer  a  middle  course :  to  do  less  would  make 
the  reliief  inadequate ;  to  do  more,  would  cause^  a  too  sudden  revul- 
sion of  property  from  one  channel  to  another.  The  Scheme  pro- 
posed, thougfr  sfttendlSff  by  such  momentous  results,  will  cause 
no  sudden  change  in  die  moneys  market,  since  tho  payments^  to 
Government,  and  subsequent  liquidation  of  the  public  debt,  will 
probably  never  much  exceed  ten*  millions  in  one  ytarw  < 

Financial  men  may  oi^ci,  that  it  will  cost  the  counby^an  im- 
mense sum  to  pi^  off  the  remaining  three  hiinA^  and  siiventy- 
fiye  mfliions  <^  five  per  ceni  stock,  and  that  a  considerable  sum 
will  be  lost  every  year,  b|  payments  in  redemption  of  dieassess- 
ment  on  property ;  there  will^- however,  be  no  loss  of  tti>  moment, 
until  the  lapse  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years ;  an^  libougk  from  one 
to  two  millions  per  ^OQum,  may  then  be  lost  by  redismptions  of 
assessment,  sueb  losfr  w31  be  more  than  replaced  bf  Ae^intreated 
produce  of  the  femaining  dnties  and  taxes,  joined  td:4iie  j^reven- 
tion  of  frauds  and  smuggKng  ;  and  it  must  aliio  be  obserr^,  that 
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of  public  debt.  .      .  i 

The  debt^  however,  being  vktually  reduced  U>  two  hundred^ani 
seventy-five  millionsy  bearing  an  annual  charge  of  fourteen  millio^i 
only,  the  necessity  of  any  further  rapid  reduction  will  be  doM 
away ;  and  sound  policy  niay  th^  requite^  that  not  more  ihfin  two 
or  three  millions  should  be  annually  apjdied  to  that  object ;  it  ia 
needless,  therefore^  to  bestow  any  ni<H-e  time  in  reply  to  difiicultiea 
of  this  nature. 

Real  difficulties  wSI  undoubtedly  present  themselves  in  the  valMift 
tion  of  property,  fixed  and  unfixed,  of  income,  and  net  profits; 
but  similar  if  not  greater  difficulties,  were  encountered  and  oiler- 
come  during  the  late  war.  As  a  permanent  or  ordinary  sourdctAf 
revenue,  a  tax  on  property  or  income  is  highly  exceptienaisle^ 
being  of  a  nature  so  inquisitorial  and  repugnant  to  the  geoesal 
principles  of  freedom;  but  as  a  relief  from  pressing  evib,  or  ae 
a  mighty  resource  during  war,  it  may  be  subi&atted  to  by  a  free 
people,  not  only  without  degradation,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  higl^al 
patriotism,  apd  most  honorable  support  of  national  faith. 

Many  minor  obstacles  may  no  doubt  occur,  when  the  whole 
Scheme  is  brought  into  practical  application ;  but  I  trust  there  are 
none  which  reflection  and  perseverance  may  not  remove ;  and  it 
may  be  confidently  expected,  that  no  difficulties  will  arise,  half  so 
formidable  in  their  nature,  as  those  which  must  result  from  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  system. 

In  cdnclusion  then,  we  may  appeal  not  only  to  the  patriotism 
and  gooci  sense,  but  also  to  the  selflnterest  of  every  class  of  sub- 
jects in  tlie  United  Kingdom,  and  call  upon  them  to  join  in  the 
active  promotion  and  adoption  of  such  a  plan  of  finance  as  is  here 
offered  to  the  public. 

A  general  hope  was  indulged  by  the  country  during  the  last  and 
previous  sessions  of  Parliament,  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  would 
bring  forward  some  measure  calculated  to  relieve  the  country  from 
the  evils  of  accumulating  debt  and  taxation;  but,  whether  un- 
willing to  risk  their  credit  in  the  attempt^  or  waiting  to  be  impelled 
by  the  public  voice ;  the  sum  of  their  deliberations  has  been,  to 
recommend  time  and  patience,"  as  sovereign  remedies  for  a 
nation's  woes.  Unfortunately  for  our  hopes,  they  have  fixed  no 
period  to  this  patient  endurance ;  six  years  have  passed  without 
any  real  diminution  to  odr  difficulties. 

Trade,  indeed,  has  revived  a  little,  and  the  commercial  laborer 
being  in  the  receipt  of  moderate  wages,  and  finding  provisions 
cheap,  has  no  reason  to  complain.  But  not  so  the  landholder, 
the  farmer,  and  the  agricultural  laborer^ time  and  patience"  have 
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done  nodiiiig,  can  do  nothing  for  them  ;  ■  and'  the  impotitie  return  to 
oidi  payments^  before  effecting  an  adequate  reduction  of  debt  and 
taxation,  will  bear  down  with  accumulating  force  upon  these 
classes  of  the  community.  What  theo^  one. may  ask,  ought  to  be 
die  objects  of  the  landed  interest  under  such  circumstances  i 
Sorely  not  the*  miserable  repeal  of  a  few  taxes,  which  seem  to  bear 
more  particularly  upon  agriculture.  Can  this  great  body  of  the 
state,  possessing>tbe  power  to  rescue  their  country  from  impending 
ruin,  contentedly  sit  down,  session  after  session,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  so  poor  a  triumph,  seemingly  unconscious  that  their  own  power 
and  wealth  are  crmnbling  beneath  the  effects  of  a  system  which 
spreads  a  desolating  blight  over  the  noblest  kingdom  of  the  globe  i 
Let  us  hope,  that  the  aristocracy  of  this  realm,  descendants  of  a 
long  line  of  patriots,  will  arouse  from  a  lethargy  so  fatal  to  their 
country,  and  interpose  their  powerful  veto  to  the  continuance  for 
another  year,  of  the  same  destructive  system  of  finance.  I'hat 
which  is  now  proposed  in  its  place,  is  not  given  with  the  presump-. 
tuous  idea,  that  something  still  better  may  not  be  substituted,  but  it 
ia  offered  as  a  basis,  on  which  legislative  wisdom  may  erect  a  noble 
superstructure,  and  secure  for  ages  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
British  Bmpire*  , 
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A  8HOBT  time  since  a  frieml  of  yours^aod  one  of  tbe  most  dwtii»> 
l^uished  poeto  of  tbe  present  day,  infomed  me  that  there  bad  ap* 
peared,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  an  extract  from  your  SpectmeM 
of  British  Poets,  entitled,  "  Campbell's  Answer  to  Bowles."^ 
I  have  since  read,  with  macfa  pleaswe,  the  work  from  which  the 
extract  was  taken;  and  I  beg  to  return  you  my  thanks,  for  the 
kind  manner  with  whic)i  my  name  is  introduced,  though  you  pro- 
fess  to  Alter  from  me,  and  state  at  hrge  the  grounds  of  that  diflb- 
rence^  on  a  point  of  criticism.  The  criticism  of  mine,  which  you 
have  discussed,  is  ih^t  wU^h  apfMears  iit  tbe  last  volume  of  the  hst 
edition  of  Pope's  Works,  entitled,  On  tbe  Poetical  Character  of 
Pope.*' 

As  the  opinion  pronounced  by  the  editor  of  die  M<Mrning  ChroiH 
ide  will  probably  be  the  opinion  of  all  who  read,  without  much  !«• 
flection,  not  my  m/tosiii;  tnif^otir  r^presentadon  of  k;  I  an 
bound,  in  ju8|iqe  «q  ppy^lf,.  ^ifl^  ^gP^^Wl^  9^  ipjr  propoakioo 
clearly ;  to  meet  the  arguments  you  have  brought  against  it,  man* 
full  V  but  respectfully ;  and  to  make  the  public  (at  least  that  part 
of  the  public  which  may  be  interested  in  such  a  discussion)  a  judge 
between  us! 

1  feel  it  the  more  incumbent  on  me  lo  4o  this,  knowing  the  de» 
served  popularity  of  your  name,  and  the  impression  which  your  re* 
presentation  of  my  arguments  must  make  on  the  public ;  though  I 
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must  confess^  it  does  appear  to  me  that  you  could  not  have  read  the 
criticism  which  you  discuss. 

1  do  not  think  that  any  thing,  Sir^  you  have  advanced,  at  all 
shakes  the  propositions  I  have  laid  down ;  and,  moreover^  I  do  not 
doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  you  have  misconceived  my 
meaning ;  ill  supported  your  own  arguments ;  confounded  what  I 
bad  di^imguisked ;  and  even  given  me  grounds  to  think  you  had 
replied  to  propositions  which  you  nerer  ready  or,  at  leasts  of  which 
you  could  have  read  only  the^rs^  sentence,  omitting  that  which  was 
integrally  and  essentially  connected  with  it. 

In  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  same  mis-statement 
was  made^  aiid  the  same  course  of  argument  pursued.  1  feel,  in- 
deed, bound  to  thank  Mr.  Jeffrey,  if  he  wrote  the  article,  for 
the  liberal  tribute  he  paid  to  my  poetry,  at  the  expense  of  my 
canons  of  criticism.  But  in  truth,  from  the  coincidences  here  re- 
marked, 1  might  be  led  to  think  Mr.  Campbell  wrote  the 
Review,  were  1  not  more  disposed  to  think  he  drew  his  know- 
ledge of  my  criticism  on  Pope,  not  from  the  criticism  itself,  but, 
at  second-hand,  from  the  criticism  on  the  criticism  in  that  Review, 
inadvertently  involving  himself  in  all  its  misconceptions  and  misre- 
pi'esentations.  M 
-  Por,^  'l  beg  you  to  observe.  Sir,  Ehat  in  my  first  proposition/! 
do  not  say  that  works  of  art  are  in  no  instances  poetical;  but 
only  that  what  is  sublime  or  beautiful  in  works  of  nature  is  mo  sis 
so  !*'  The  very  expression  "  more  so"  is  a  proof  ihat  poetry  beloi^ 
tbbugh  not  in  the  same  degree,  to' both.  I  must  also  beg  you  to 
remark,  that,  having  laid  down  th&  pdsiHotij  1  observe,  in  the 
very  next  sentence,  (lest  it  should  be  misunderstood  as  it  now  is, 
and  was  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,)  substantially  as  fol- 
tows, — that  the  loftier  passions  of  hunmn  nature  are  more  poetical 
thin  artificial  manners;  the  one  being  eternal ^  the  other  local  and 
MnsHory.  I  think  the  mere  stating  of  these  circumstaDces  will  be 
sufficient  to  show,  that  both  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  yourself 
have  comjt>lHely  misrepresented  my  meaning.  Witfl  re<spe'ct  to  dhe 
iftlages  from  art,  which  you  have  adduced  as  a  triumphant  an- 
swer to  what  I  laid  down,  I  shall  generally  observe,  that  your  own 
Ukatr^iticns  wee  against  you.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  ia  the  same 
manner^  had  spoken  of  the  Pyramids.  Now  the  Pyramids  of 
£gypt,  the  Chinese  Wall,  &c.  had  occurred  to  me,  at  the  time  of 
wvitmg,  as  undoubtedly  POETicAvll  #|»|lf:^ft  diAftT;  but  1 
posed  that  any  reflecting  person  would  see  that  these  were  fim- 
cal,  not  essentially  as  works  of  art^  but  from  associations  both 
with  the  highest  feelings  of  nature,  and  some  of  her  sublimest  ex- 
tertttl  works.  The  generations  swept  away  round  the  ancient  base 
of  the  Pyramids,  the  ages  that  are  past  since  their  erection,  the 
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tnysterious  obscurity  of  their  origin^  mid  many  o^i^xQm|4^id9f|% 
enter  into  the  imagination  at  the  thought  of  these  wonderful  atP^f]^ 
tures,  besides  the  association  with  boundless  deserts  ;  aarth^  Wall 
q{  China  is  associated  With  unknown  rocks,  mounUniSy  and  mtrn^ 
Huihl  a  pyramid  of  new  brick,  of  the  same  dimensionjs  a^t^e  p>Blr 
niids  of  kgypt,  in  Lincohi's-lmi  Fieldf,  and  then  say  hqw  much  of 
the  poetical  sublimity  of  the  immense  and  immortal  piles  in  the  iief 
serts  of  Clgypt  is  derived,  not  from  aff,  but  from  moral  assooisitioiiai' 
Place  your  own  image  of  the  giant  of  thb  wb^tehn  stae" 
upon  such  a  pyramid,  if  it  could  be  made  as  high  as  th^  Aftdes, 
say  whether  it  would  be  considered  as  poetical  as  now  it  ^p^r0y 
"looking  from  its  throne  of  clouds  o  er  half  the  world/^  (  liad 
often  considered  these  and  such  instances  generally  and  specifically  ; 
and  1  think,  if  you  reflect  a  moment,  yon  will  agr^  ^  ith  a^,  tW 
though  tliey  are  works  of  art,  they  are  rendered  ruBTi^CAt>  c^Wfty 
by  moral  associations  and  pbysicd  circumstances.  But  to  QQm^ 
to  your  most  interesting  esam|iJe.  Let  us  examine  tbe  i^ip^^i<;|i 
vou  have  described  so  beautifully.  On  what  does  the  poet^csil  beau^ 
depend?  not  on  arf,  but  nature.*  Take  away ^  the  Q^t?^i  th^ 
toinds,  the  sun,  that,  in  association  with  tbe  ttrea^nei  an$i  §ai)si^il^f 
them  look  so  beautiful !  take  all  poetical  association  a^^9y,  4^N9,\i|iP 
become  a  strip  of  blue  bunting,  and  tbe  otbcr  ^  pie^i?  pf  -p^rae 
canvas  on  three  tall  poles  ! !  •  - 

You  speak  also  of  the  poetical  effect  of  the  drur^  ^iy^fif^! , 
the  drum  and  fife  poetic^,  vi'iihout  other  association^  \  \iv  t^if  quo|a«* 
tion  from  Shakespeare  which  you  adduce,  the  tife  ia^'  fSfiR  piercingj,'* 
and  the  drum  is  '^spirit  stirring.;"  and  both  are  asfocis^^^>  by  Mif 
consummate  art  of  Shakespeare — w^^iA}  wl^t ?r-ssrith  tb«L  pj§lid^ 
POMP,  and  CIRCUMSTANCE  of  QLoaiQUs  WAi^r  aud  pa^Vm 
and  pictures  are  called  up  ;  t^ose  of  fortitude,  of  terror,  of  piiyt  S<€» 
^c. ;  arms  glittering  in  the  sun,  am;!  bami^ers  waviqg  in  t^ 
It  is  these  pictures  and  passions  from  nature,^  and  these  alpn^ 
i/i  hkh  make  a  drum  or  fife  poetical ;  and  let  the  aaipe  drum  or 
fife  be  heard  before  a  booth  in  a.fair,  qr  iaa  regtfnent,  with  wood^ 
ffinSjf  and  this  poetical  effect  will  be  lost.  1  tberefofe.  turn  ypiif 
own  instaiicea  against  you. 

What  I  said  respeclipg  4eap*iptive  po^ry,  in  9»  At 

'A  Loudon  critic,  in  the  Quarterly  Review^  says,  he  koQws  nothing 
Nature,  extt^nml,  moral,  or  general !  I  believe  him. 

^  As  Mr.  Dtlsraaii  has  taken  siidi  anti^hy  to  ^Natube,^^!  bav^^eft^mt 
the  wi»rd,  ytlitrjd  tl»e  8«pse  couJd  be  M(^dfc*it(K>d  wiituiut  i^.^  ... 

^  Lord  Byron's  argument  is  a  verba)  quibble  on    T^tk^  amy*'  Theseai^ 
will  he  obvious,  though  it  is  U-ue,  if  there  y^ete  no  sesL  there  wpuld  be  no 
M   But  th«  cktrf  poetical  benuty  is  nevertheless  derived  from  ^atur^ 
accurdini;  to  Mr.  CAMPaELL^s  owif  descriptkm* 

^  To  dwtinguiflh  tronpi  local  «nd  ^lliici^Ji  m Wiers. 
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dndc^rs^  en  Peptj  Poetry, 


Ptetidil  Chatacttr  of  Pope,  was  not  with  Ik  view  6f  shonriiig  that^ 
a  poet  iibouM  be  a  botanisty  or  eten  a  Dutch  painter;  faat  ilmt  m 
me  couki  be  ^  pre^-emimnty-  at  a  great  (deteriftive)  poet,  tiithoui 
tkb  k'^owledge^  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  Cow  per  and 
Thomson.  The  ofcgeets  I  had  in  view,  when  I  ased  the  expres- 
iiofis  objected  toj  Were  Pope's  Postarah  and  Windsor  Forest.  I 
wiH  appeal  to  your  own  quotation  from  the  first  of  these  poett. 
Why  is  CowPER  so  eminent  as  a  descriptive  poet?  for  I  am  now 
speaking  of  this  part  of  his  poetical  character  alone. ,  Because  he  is 
the  most  accurate  describer  of  the  works  of  external  mture,  and  for 
tfiat  reason  is  superior^  as  a  descriptive  poet,  to  Pope.'  Every 
free^  «nd  every  peculiarity  of  color  and  shape,  are  so  described^  that 
the  reader  becomes  a  sp^tator^  and  is  doubly  interested  with  the  truth 
of  eotoriogi  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  so  vividly  and  so  delightfully 
pmnted ;  and  you  yourself  have  observed  the  same  in  your  criticism 
oil  this  exquisite  poet,  in  words  as  decisive  as  my  own. 

Having  thus  merely  stated  my  seutiments  ia  general,  as  they 
stand  in  order  and  comiexion  in  the  Essay  on  the  Poetic  Chamctor 
of  Pope,  I  shall  now  pursue  your  arguments  more  in  detaiL 

You  say,  as  the  subject  of  inspired  fiction^  nature  inciudes  «i» 
facial  forms  and  TTUimfm.''  ''Richardson  is  do  less  a  painter 
of  nature  than  Homer!"  1  will  not  stoop  to  notice  your  vagu* 
expression  of  mspired  fiction;'  but  will  admit  that  Ri char D«i 
SON  is  not  less  a  painter  of  nature  than  Homer.    For,  iad^d, 

ftlCHARDSON, 

Irrifat,  hiii)d«r,  fal^s-terroribus  implet, 

Ut  magus!  .  . 

But  let  u^  take  Clarissa  Harlowe,  th^  mo^  aBectmg  of  Ricii  ARb* 
Bt)  N 's  inspired  fittions  !"  Though  Lovelace  be  a  diaracter  in  A  r- 
TiFiciAL  LIFE,  the  interest  we  take  in  the  history  of  Clarissa  is 
Aerived  from  passions.  Its  great  cSharacteristte  is  pa^h^s; 
arid  ttfis  I  have  distinguished  as  a  for  nooi^  essential  prdperty  of  po^ 
elty  tfaah  flowers  and  leaves !  The  passions  excited  hiake  Rr^ 
fc>iA"bi)soN  so  far,  and  ho  farther^  poetical.  There  is  nothiiig 
Jjcy^litilil  in  the  feathered  hat  or  the  sword-kncrt  of  Lovelace ;  hor  in 
the  gallant  but  artificial  manners  of  this  accomplished  villain^  lit 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  the  character  of  Clementina  n poetical,  and 
fbt  the  same  reasons ;  but  there  is  nothing  very  poetical  in  Sir 
Charles  himself,  or  "  tlve  venerable  Mrs.  Shirley!'^ 

i  must  here  observe^  that  when  I  spea^  of  passions  as  poetical^ 
I  speak  of  those  which  are  Bfiost  elevated  or  pathetic ;  for  itis  true^ 
pflssious  jEU^e  described  ^  in  Tere^i^b  as  well  as  Sophocles  ;  but 

*  Mt  Cjimpb£x.l'«  kmti  qaoiati^n  will  be  se^n  to  the  PbstscHpt. 
^This  is  the  reason  why  X  used  the  expres^Oti  <of  jMaj^fonl  derived  fiiMll 
aioanm. 
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I  confine  miy  definitioii  to  WherinCy  fMim€^ijHUh^  or  beatUt" 
/ulf  in  human  fedingt ;  and  this  distincUon  is  kept^n  view  throogh 
the  Essay  on  the  Poetic  Character  of  Pope.  Shakspea&b 
displays  the  same  wonderful  powers  in  Falstaff  as  in  Lear,  but  not 
the  same  poetical  powers ;  and  the  provinces  of  comedy  and  trage- 
dy will  be  always  separate ;  the  one  relatmg  to  the  passions^  the 
other  combined  with  the  passim  fashionSf  and  incidental  variations 
of  the    Cynthia  of  the  minute. '  ^ 

To  proceed;  you  say,  ^*  Homer  Irimself  is  a  minute  describer 
of  the  works  of  art !"  But  are  his  descripti<nis  of  wcM-ks  of  art 
more  poetical  dian  his  descriptions  of  the  great  feelings  of  nato«  ? 
Nay,  the  whole  of  the  Odyssey  derives  its  peculiar  charm  from  die 
scenes  of  natuee  ;  as  the  Iliad  does  from  its  loftier  passions. 
But  do  you  really  think  that  ike  catalogue  of  the  Grecian  ships  is  as 
poetical  as  the  animated  horses  of  Achilles ;  and  do  you  think  Ho- 
mer would  have  been  so  great  a  poet,  if  be  had  been  only  a  miiiulie 
describer  of  works  of  art?  Jejune  as  the  catalogue  of  the  lead- 
ers and  ships  is,  how  much  more  interesting  and  poetical  is  it  ren- 
dered by  the  brief  interpositions  of  varied  and  natural  landsoipe  ; 
and  it  is  this  veiy  circumstance  that  gives  the  dry  account  any  intier- 
est  at  all.  Bc^es,  was  the  age  of  Homer  an  sera  of  refinement 
or  artificial  life  by  whom  not  even  such  9.  poetical  work  of  aft  as 
a  is  mentioned 

But  Richardson  and  Homer  are  not  sufficient  to  over- 
nMoi  me  and  my  hypothesis;  and  it  is  remarked, .as  if  tibe  m,tpk* 
ment  w^e  at  once  decisive,  that  Milton  is  fiiU  of  imagery. de- 
rived from  art ;  "  Satan's  spear,''  for  example,  is  compared  to  ibe 

MAST.  O^  SOME  aBBAT  AMM1RAI. !"    Suppo^l^  it  is,  do 

really  think  that  such  a  comparison  makes  the  desci^>tion>  Sa- 
tan's spear  a  whit  iitore  poettad?  I  think  much  less  so.  But  Mil- 
ton was  not  so  unpoetical  as  you  imagine,  though  I  think  his 
simile  does  not  greatly  add  to  our  poetical  ideas  of  Satan's  spear ! 
The  *^  mast  of  the  great  admiraP'  might  have  been  left  out;  bat 
remark,  in  this  image  Milton  does  not  compare  Satan's  spear 
onth  the  mast  of  s/ome  great  admiral/'  as  you  assert.  The  pas- 
•age  is, 

^  Mr.  Campbell  asks  me  if  y^^upas  misht  not  signify  A  bridge :  I  answer, 
it  may  signify  aby  thing  that  connects  the  two  banks  of  a  river :  but  he  is 
very  welcome  to  the  bridge,  and  it  shall  be  as  beautiftil  in  architecture  as  West* 
minster  bridge,  if  he  likes :  Yet  what  will  it  serve  hhn  respecting  the  main 
argument  ?  which  was,  that  Homer  lived  in  an  age  before  the  eiisteoce  cC 
works  of  the  highest  perfection  in.art;.  so  bis  Jupiter,  Apqllo>  Neptune, 
and  his  most  exquisite  delineations  of  scenes  of  nature^  and  forms  of  gods, 
and  passiops  of  the  heart,  could  not  have  been  .derived  |rom  those  teamimy 
Iiisurcea4||[^  im^llc^tual  delight. 
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His'  sptmXf  to  «quil  rwibieh  ^  tailbit  mr 
Hbwk  ov  Norwtouii.  hills  to  bis  ibe  mast 
Of  some  gmat  ammiral,  were  but  a  wapd ! 

You  leave  out  the  chiefs  I  might  say  the  onlj^  circumstance  which 
reconciles  the  ''mast''  to  us ;  and  having  detruncated  Milton's 
image^  triumphantly  say,  ''Milton  is  full  of  imagery  derived 
from  art!!"  You  then  advance,  dextriq^u  sinislr&que/'  and 
say,  not  only  Satan's  spear  is  compared  to  an  *^  admiral  s  mast^' 
"twit  **  his  shield  to  the  moon  ^seen  throvgh  a  telescope  /'* 

'My  dear  Sir,  consider  a  little.  You  forget  the  passage;  or 
fcave  purposely  left  out  more  dian  half  of  its  essential  poetical 
beauty.  What  reason  have  I  to  complain,  when  you  use  Ml  L- 
TON  thus?  1  beseech  you  recollect  Milton's  image. 

"  His  pond'roiis  shield 
Hung  on  his  sbcHjlders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 

At  EVENING,  FROM  THE  TOP  OF  FeSOLB, 
Or  in  VaLDARNO^  to  DESCRY  NEW.LANOS^ 
Rivers,  or  MOUNTAINS,  IN  HER  SPOTTY  GLpBE.** 

.  Vlho  does  not  perceive  the  art  of  the  poet  in  introducing,  ,be* 
sides  the  telescope,  as  if  conscious  how  unpoetical  it  was  in  ite^ 
all  the  circumstances  from  nature,  external  Manure,— the .  eve- 
ning— the  top  of  Fesole— the  scenes  of  Valdamo — and  the  l  a  n  lis, 
MOUNTAINS,  and  rivers,  in  the  moon's  orb  i  It  is  these  which 
make  the  passage  poetical,  and  not  the  telescope  !!  .  , 

Whilst  1  am  on  thb  subject,  let  me  poin^  out  a  grand  ,fMMt  ini^ 
lime  passage  of  this  great  poet,  in  which  unaces^/itim  art  v^p 
most  successfully  introduced,  and  made  most  highly  poeticaK  TSsm 

fassage  I  allude  to  is  in  the  Paradise  Regained-^the  picHtfe  »f 
mperial  Rome. 

**  On  each  side  an  Imperial  city  stood. 
With  Tow'as  and  temples  proudly  elevate 
On  seven  small  hills,  with  palaces  adorn*d, 
PoRCHfis,  and  thikatrbs,  baths,  aqvedi^cts. 
Statues,  and  trophies,  and  triumphal  ARCS, 
Gardens,  and  groves,  presented  to  his  eyes. 
Above  the  hei|;ht  of  mountains  interpos'd,'^  &€•—>—- 
**The-<:iTY  which  thou  see'st,  no  other  deem 
Than  great  and  glorious  Rome,  queen  of  the  eart^  * 
So  Ua  renowned,  and  with  the  spoils- enrich'd 
Of  nations ;  there  the  c  apitol  thou  see'st. 
Above  the  rest,  lifting  his  stately  head 
'  On  the  Tarpeian  rock,  her  citadel 
Impregnable,  atid  there  Mount  Palatine, 
The  Imperial  palace,  compass  huge,  and  high. 
The  structure,  skill  of  noblest  architects, 
With  oiL]>Eo  battlements,  CONSPICUOUS  far, 
Turrbts,  and  terraces,  and  glittering  spirbo,^       ^  /.  . 
*  Thence  to  the  gates  cast  ronhd  thine  eye,  and  see 
What  conflux  isstmig  forth,  or  ent'ring  in. 
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HMltngk  or  on  return,  ki  robes  of  stite, 
LrctoE8^«iid  moosf  Hie  emigm  of  their  powe^^, 
I^gioii9»  and  cohorts,  turms  of  horse  Mui  wiii|^ 
Or  embassies  from  regions  far  remolOy 
In  various  habits  on  the  Appi^n  ipad. 
Or  on  th' Einitian,'' 

This  truly  grand  and  roost  poetical  picture  I  here  gratuitously  set 
Before  you,  convinced  as  you  must  now^  I  think^  be,  of  the  weak- 
Diesa  of  your  telescope,  and  adniiral's  mast !  And  with  the  im*' 
pression  left  on  the  imagtnatioo  1^  this  lofty  and  beautiful  auero^ 
^^fP9  drawn  chiefly  from  art,  but  mixed  up  in  a  grand  and  im- 
pressive picture,  bv  M  vLTON's  consummate  powers  of  painting,  I 
will  still  contend,  that ''^images  drawn  from  vvhat  is  beautiful 
and  SUBLIME  in  natuhb,  are  more  poetical  than  images  drawn 
from  art/* 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject,  atid  iht^^  launchmg  of 
the  ship,*'  Mchich  i  have  already  touched  on,  without  quoting  your 
own  animated  description. 

Those  who  have  ever  witnessed  the  apecf ade  of  the  launch* 
ittg  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  will,  perhaps,  forgive  me  for  adding  this 
to  ihe  examples  of  the  sublime  objects .  of  artificial  life.  Of  thai 
ipectacle  1  can  never  forget  the  impression. 

^*  When  the  vast  bulwark  sprung  from  ber  cradle,  the  CALM  WA* 
T.ER  pn  which  sne swung  majestically  round>  gave  the  ima- 
6t!iATioN  a  contrast  of  the  stormy  element^  on  whicb  sbe 
soon  to  ride.  All  the  days  of  battle,  and  nights  of  danger,  sbe 
bad  to  encounter ;  aflthe  ends  of  the  earth  which  she  had  to 
visit ;  andi  alt  that  she  had  to  do  and  suffer  for  her  country,  rose  in 
awful  presentiment  before  the  mind  ;  and  when  th6  heart  gave  bel* 
a  benediction,  it  was  like  one  pronounced  on  a  tivifig  being!!** 
Now  let  me  ask  you,  when  you  so  beautifully  described  this  diip, 
why  was  it  necessary  to  describe  its  launghino  at  all  f  If  ima* 
ges  derived  from  art  are  as  beautiful  and  sublime  as  those  derived 
from  nature,  why  was  it  necessary  to  bring  your  ship  of  the  stocki  ?  It 
was  complete,  as  far  as  art  was  concerned,  before ;  it  bad  the  same 
aails,  tl|e  s^me  streamers,  and  thje  same  tackle.  But  surely  your  own 
illustration  is  decidedly  in  my  fevor,  when  it  appears,  from  this  ani- 
mated description,  to  make  the  object  of  art  so  poetically  inter- 
Mting,  you  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  nature  ! 

This  circumstance,  confirms  my  doubt,  whether  you  ever  really 
read  my  estimate  of  Pope's  Poetical  Character,  Even  if  I  had 
been  less  explicit,  could  you  sappose  that,  wbem  1  used  the  ex- 
pression of  general  nature,  I  meatit  t6  confine  the  ide«l  that  exprea* 
•ion  conreyed,  to  erfema/ nature  alone 

You  observe,  in  page  264  of  your  first  volume  -  of  Specimens  of 
British  Poets,  that  ^Nature  is  die  poet's  goddess ;  but  by  nature 
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M  mie  rightly  afid^riitahiis  her  fiii^re  iti^riimat^  Htt^  tr6^^^|* 
ehtttHiing  it  iMjr  be ;  or  th^  8kn[de  landsclipe  |f>2iinting  t^^  trte^k, 
clouds,  prectpicei,  and  flower*.    Why  the*  try  Pbi^E,  of  nhy 

Oth^  pO<et  filCOLOBlVBLY  fiY  HIS  FOWfiRlS  6fr  j)ESCtel6lKd 
inanimate  phaenomena?  Nature,  in  the  wide  and  pro|)ef  sense  of 
the  iK'ord,  means  life  in  alt  its  circuntstanced-^nature  InbsAt  as 
well  as  ^%\em2\''—Campheirs  Specimehi.       .    >  .  > 

Have  I  ever  tried  Popr  by  the  exdudve  powet  of  (>aiwlfirt^ 
imnimate  pkiBfif^mena?    Have  f  ev^r  denied  that  Nahire,  iii'ihfe 

Eoper  sehse  of  the  jH  ordj  means  Nafui^  moral  as  weH  as  external  f 
ave  I  not,  in  the  Yery  first  sentehces  of  Hi^  observattoiis  'dh 
Poi»f/8  Poetical  Character,  said  nearly  the  same  thihg  ?  CouM 
ibis  utterly  escape  yoiir  notice,  if  you  had  (  I  will  not  say  read  th6 
tritmsm,)  but  only  looked  at  the  tw6  first  jienitences  f  ^  ' 

To  set  before  you,  in  one  view,  your  palpable  perver^kiihs  of 
Bty  positions,  I  wifM  briefly  state  the  course  of  my  argut]()etit,  zM 
yoiwr  representation  of  it.  The  pla&i  course  of  my  argument  wiki 
sill]  ply  this  : — 1st.  Works  of  Nature,  speaking  of  those  mo^  beau- 
tifol  md  sublime,  are  more  sublime  and  beautiful  than  works  of 
Art;  therefore  more  poetical. — 2d.  The  passions  of  the  humaii 
heart,  which  are  the  ^ame  in  all  ages,  and  which  are  the  causes  of 
the  sublime  and  pathetic  in  sentiment,  are  more  poetical  than  ttrti^ 
fimat  ffmfineri.—3A.  The  gi^at  poet  of  htiman  passrons  li 
ttiost  eon^ummMe  thaster  of  hi^art;  and  the  heroic,  the  lofty, 
l»id  the  pathetic,  as  belongrng  to  tliift  clas^,  are  di^tingilished.-^th; 
If  these  pr^nises  be  ttne,  the  descriptive  poet,  w  ho  paints  frt)tA  . 
«n  ttitimate  knowledge  of  external  nature,  is  more  poeticdl,  stip^ 
posing  the  fidelity  and  e^ectitidn  equal,  not  tbiin  the  painter  of  human 
passions,  but  the  painter  of  external  cirethl^st^tlci^s  m  artificial  life  / 
as  CowPER  paints  a  mofhlAg         and  Pd^^  a  game  of  cards! 

This  is  the  ground  of  my  argument;  and  yottr  representation, 
leaving  out  tlie  most  essential  part,  is  this :  He  alone'  is  a  |]R>et 
who  paints  from  works  of  external  nature ;  and  his  knowledge  Of 
external  nature  must  be  as  minute  as  that  of  a  botanist  and  Dutch 
painter I  appeal  to  your  book ;  and  if  this  "were  not  the  Hiuti* 
fated  representation  of  my  argument,  you  would  never  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  say  that  Sophocles  was  a  gkeat  pobt^ 
notwithstanding  there  is  no  minute  painting  of  leaves,"  8lc.  ia 
Philoctetes !  I  have  here  given  a  short  analysis  Of  my  argunb^nt, 
and  youri7iti^7a^ioi»  of  it;  on  which  mutilation  alone  you  build 
jrour  answer.  For,  indeed,  you  have  totally  left  out  the  middle  of 
my  argument,  and  ludicrously  joined  the  head  and  the  legs,  like 
tl^  FicTUBB  of  NOBODY  lA  the  I^ondon  shops. 

If  this  be  so,  I  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  think  I  have  sotflt 
reason  to  make  this  remonstrance  i  You  leave  out  the  most  mate-* 

'  Yet  Mr.  Campbell  has  not  misrepresented  mc  I  he  says.  . 
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rial  part  of  my  proposition ;  and,  .taking  a  sentence. relating  to.aao- 
tber  point  la  another  place,  you  separate  it  from  its  direct 
application,  and  misapply  it  to  that  with  wbicji  it  had  no  rdation; 
omitting  what  was  connected  and  even  consecutive,  and  connecting 
what  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

The  minute  knowledge  of  external  nature,  which  1  laid  down  as 
one  essential  of  a  great  descriptive  poet,  you  apply  to  tragediam, 
in  whose  more  elevated  works  (the  subjects  of  which  a^e  -  the  lof* 
tier  passions  of  general  nature)  descriptions  of  external  nature 
ought  least  of  all  to  have  place.  But  perhaps  I  ought  to  thank  you 
for  thus  bringing  me  back  to  the  delightful  remembrance  of  the 
most  interesting  studies  of  my  youth,— the  tragedies  of  Sopho- 
CLSS,  and  particularly  the  Sperchian  fountains,  the  L«emniaB 
rock,  and  the  solitary  cave  of  Philoctetes.  Nor  can  I  forget, 
that  one  of  the  companions  of  my  youthful  studies,  now  m.  the 
dust,  made  this  melancholy  abode  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  and  affecting,  and  picturesque,  sonnets  in  the  EngUsii 
lat^uage :  the  insertion  of  which  in  your  next  edition,'  would  be, 
1  am  persuaded,  far  more  acceptable  than  many  specimens  you 
have  admitted. 

To  return  to  Sophoclks.  There  is  no  minute  description  of 
leaves  and  flowers;  but  you  have  forgotten  that  the  affectum  story 
of  the  desolate  Philoctetes  displays  not  only  the  higher  passions, 
but  exhibits  theinterestii^  display  of  many  of  nature's  extenupl  bea^ 
ties,  of  her  moat  romantic  scenery,  of  her  most  secluded  solitudes. 
It  is  OMny  years  since  I  read  the  play ;  but  recollecting  its  wild 
poetic  scenery,  and  impassioned  language,  I  repeate<^  with  a  aigh, 
Nw  S*,  «  xpipfai,  yXuxioy  rt  iroroy, 

AitWQfl9¥  VfMlSf  XtlVOfiffy 

It  is  the  rocks,  the  caves,  the  wild  and  solitary  scenery,  thedes^ 
island,  and  the  surrounding  seas,  all  images  of  nature,  that,  mixed 
with  the  language  of  human  passions  derived  from  the  same  ge^ 
neral  nature,  give  this  ancient  and  unique  drama  its  pieculiar  charm; 
reminding  us  of  the  romantic  imagery  in  the  Tempest  and  Mid* 
summer  Nisht's  Dream,  so  beautifully  interwoven  by  Shaks- 
PBARB  in  mose  interesting  dramasl 

The  miserable  abode  of  the  lonely  inhabitant  of  Lemnos  is 
marked  by  one  image  drawn  from  art,  which  is  so  minute,  and 
sets  so  strongly  before  us  the  wants  and  resources  of  the  desolate 
exile,  that  none  of  the  minute  circumstances  which  render  so  na- 
tural the  narrative  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  can  be  imagined  more 
irffectittg.    I  allude  to  the 

^  Written  by  the  Rev.  Taos.  Russell,  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
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10  the  cave  of  Philoctetes.  There  is  nothing  poetical  in  an  ill- 
carved  cup ;  but  in  this  place  it  ia  rendered  poetical,  and  moat 
strikingly  affecting^  by  the  associated  circumstances. 

in  the  quotation  from  ShakspearEi  where  you  triumphantly 
appeal  to  the  towers,  and  solemn  temples,  and  gorgeous  pala» 
ces,'*  recollect,  Sir,  the  tower  is  cloud^capt  the  temple  is  as- 
sociated with  the  solemnity"  of  religious  awe ;  and  palaces*' 
with  the  splendor  of  earthly  magnificence :  and  all  these  inuiges 
are  brought  into  one  grand  and  awful  picture,  to  show  the  mighty 
devastation  of  final  ruin ;  and  are  associated  with  that  leading  idea 
of  the  destruction  of  iheglobe  itself,  which  will  leave  not  a  wreck 
behind !  Thus  the  cloud-capt  towers*'  become  highly  poetical ; 
nor  can  I  leave  this  point  without  speaking  a  word  of  tfie  part^U- 
Isr  object  of  the  tower.  Pope  himself  has  thought  its  image  so 
pleasing,  that,  in  the  catalogue  pf  ships  from  Homer,  he  sejts  be- 
fore us  die  prospect  of  English  spires,  not  Grecian.  If  the  cloud- 
capt  tower'*  itself  be  a  striking,  and  often  a  beautiful,  object;  how 
much  more  poetical,  when,  grey  with  years,  or  illumined  by  the 
setting  sun,  it  carries  the  thought  to  that  worship  with  which  it  is 
connected,  the  sabbaths  of  our  forefathers ;  or  harmonizes  with 
the  sofjt,  sinking  landscape  of  evening,  and  the  ideas  of  another 
world. 

>  If  ever  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yoo  in  this  county, 
in  which  I  should  sincerely  rejoice,  not  far  from  my  own  house  I 
could  show  you  a  tower  which  is  *^  cloud*capt,'''  but  poetical ; 
though  it  is  of  the  same^size  with  other  towers,  and  adorned  with 
pinnacles.  It  is  what  is  called  a  sham  tower,  built  in  all  respects  like 
other  towers  as  to  one  side,  but  it  is  only  a  wall  built  in  this  shape, 
and  added  to  a  cottage  for  the  sake  of  a  view,  from  the  poetical 
and  picturesque  terrace  of  an  ancient  Abbey.  To  take  you  to 
scenes  with  which  you  are  better  acquainted.  I  would  ask  you, 
what  makes  the  venerable  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  side 
of  the  Thames,  more  poetical,  as  objects,  than  the  tower  for  the 
manufactory  of  patent  shot,  surrounded  by  the  same  scenery,  and 
towering  amidst  the  smoke  of  the  city? 

But,  enough  of  this !  I  have  read  your  observations  with  greater 
attention  than  you  could  have  read  mine ;  and  having  so  read  them, 
I  must  confess  I  do  not  find  one  point  established  against  those 
positions  which  I  had  distinctly  laid  down,  unless  your  observations 
tnay  be  called  an  answer,  where,  in  refutation  of  such  plain  posi- 
tions, you  repeat  yourself. 

*  The  evening  or  morning  has  the  same  tfkci  on  this  tower  a$  aoiretlter ; 
hni  describe  it  in  poetry,  you  must  keep  out  of  ught  that  it  it  tham^^  others- 
wise  all  poetical- associations  will  be  htt. — See  Lettet  to  Lord  Byron, 
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There  is  another  circunfistanc^,  which  MittO^t  p^^uades  me  jou 
never  read  my  criticism  on  Pope*s  Poetic  Charatter.    You  say » 

Hi^  glows  with  passion  in  the  Epistle  of  Kloisa ;  dnd  di^play^ 
li  l6fty  fueling,  much  above  that  of  the  satirist  and  hiali  of  the 
^orld,  in  his  prologue  to  Cato^andhis  Epttitle  to  Lord  Ox^oft]^,^ 
-^CainphelL 

This  may  be  tiXM  dO  utiswer  !^  how  complete  a^  answer 
it  is,  w  ill  be  shown  by  th^  following  few  lines  of  my  criticism  : 

We  regret  that  we  have  little  itiore  trtily  pathetic  from  his  pen 
thim  the  Epistle  of  Eloisa  \  and  the  Elegy  to  the  titifortutiat^ 
Lady  \  Vet  let  me  not  forget  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  mek^ 
dious  6?  his  pathaic  elusions,  the  Address  to  Lord  Oxl^ottb^ 
Such  were  the  notes  my  oncc-lov*d  Poet  sung/' 

I  ttmst  agdin  entreat  pardon  for  showing  what  I  did  say  of  a 
poem  founded  on  manners,  and  what  I  did  not  say  of  the  Hape  of 
the  Lock.  In  this  composition  Pope  stands  alone,  unrivalled^ 
WftA  possibly  never  to  be  rivalled.  Ail  bis  successful  Ikbor  of  cor- 
i^ect  and  musical  versification,  all  his  talents  of  accurate  description, 
though  in  an  inferior  province  of  poetry,  are  here  consummately 
displayed ;  and  as  far  as  artificial  life,  that  is,  '  manners^  not  p  as- 
UtONS,  are  capable  of  being  rendered  poetical,  they  are  here  ren* 
ifered  so  by  the  fancy,  the  propriety,  the  elegance,  and  the  poe^ 
tic  beauty  of  the  machinery.", 

NoW  1  would  put  to  you  a  few  plain  qttestions;  and  I  woul4 
bese^  yon  tiot  to  ask  whether  1  mean  this  or  that,  for  I  thitik 
jfou  must  now  understand  ivhat  1  do  mean.  I  would  beseech  you 
also  not  to  write  beside  the  ^nes/ton,  but  answer  simply  and  piaiitly> 
Whether  you  think  that  the  sylph  of  Pope,  "  trembling  over  thd 
fumes  of  a  choqolate-pot,''  be  an  image  iis  poetical  as  that  of  the 
delicate  and  quaint  Ariel,  who  sings  Where  the  bee  sucks,  fher^ 
lurkl?**  Or  of  the  elves  of  Shakspearb  : 

«  Spirits  of  another  sort, 

"  1'hat  with  the  morning  light  make  sport.'* 

Whether  you  think  the  description  of  a  game  of  cards  be  as  poc- 
ticalj  supposing  the  execution  in  the  artists  equal,  as  a  descriptioi) 
of.  a  WALK  in  a  forest?  Whether  an  age  of  refinement  be  at 
conducive  to  pictures  of  poetry,  as  a  period  less  refined  i  Whe* 
ther  passions,  affections.  Sec.  of  the  human  heart  be  not  a  higher 
source  of  what  is  pathetic  or  sublime  in  poetry,  than  habits  or 
manners^  that  apply  only  to  artificial  life  f  if  you  agf  ee  with  me, 
I  am  satisfied ;  if  not,  we  dififer,  and  always  shall,  on  the  princi* 
pies  of  poetical  criticism. 

Ybur  \m  ob^ervAtidrt  is  this :  **  I  know  tm  how  to  de^i^n^te 
ihie  possessor  of  sttch  gifts,  btit  by  flie  name  of  j^tltiine  pdei. 
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Nor  do  nor  did  I  ever ;  and  1  will  venture  to  assert,  that  if  you 
examine  well  what  I  have  here  aa(d  on  Popb's  several  writings, 
you  will  not  think  I  ever  showed  reluctance  to  attribute  to  him 
that  high  name. 

Again.  You  say,  ^'Pobe's  discrimination  lies  in  the  lights 
and  shades  of  *  human*  manners,  which  are  at  least  as  inter- 
esting as  those  of  rocks  and  leaves  P*  Does  it  require  more  than 
the  commonest  understanding  to  perceive  the  fallacy  of  this  Ian* 
guage. 

1  fear  it  would  be  thought  impertinent  to  ask  you  at  what  Uni* 
versity  you  acquired  your  logic ;  but  I  guess  your  knowledge  of 
the  art  was  not  acquired  at  Oxford.  Your  logic  k  this :  Hu- 
man manners  are  the  province  of  poets therefore,  "  the  gene- 
ral  and  loftier  pamom  are  not  morei  poetical  than  manners  of 
artificial  hfe**  Shall  I  bint  further,  that  the  expression  human 
manners  is  vague  and  inapplicable.  Human  manners  may  desig- 
nate equally  the  red  Indian,  in  the  forests  of  the  Mississippi ;  the 
plumed  soldier,  and  the  grey-haired  minstrel  of  chivalry  ;  or  Beau 
Nash,'  in  a  Bath  ball-room.  £very  comedy,  every  farce,  has 
human  manners  ;  but  my  proposition  was  confined  to  mann^xs  of  a 
refined  age,  which  I  called  artificial ;  and  w|iich  you  have  artijk' 
cialty  shirred  over  with  irrelevant  expressions,  that  prove  nothing. 
A rtiiicial  manners  are  Ai/ma/i,  but    Aum^rn  manners*'  Akz  k'OT 

so  ADAPTED  TO  POETRY  OF  THE  HIGHEST  KIND  AS  HVr 
MAN  PASSIONS. 

1  beg  further  to  say,  that  there  is  not  one  passage,  concerning 
the  poetical  beauties  of  which  you  have  so  justly  spoken,  which  i 
have  not  expressly  pointed  out  myself,  as  the  reader  may  find  in 
turning  to  the  passages ;  particularly  let  him  remember  what  I 
have  said  respecting  the  pathos,  and  the  pictures,  and  the 
aoLEMN  and  sweet  haqmqnies,  in  the  Epistle  of  Eloiaau 
And  can  I  help  pointing  out,  not  with  triumph,  but  with.  r«gre^ 
that  you  only  agree  with  me  in  aome  pokus,  wed  that  where  w« 
differ,  your  criticism  conflictingly  labors  against  your  owa  argu<> 
meot,^  for  when,  nearly  ifithetlastseatonos,  you  say,  '^be«  Pofe, 
g^hws  with  poman  in  tb«  Eloisa,  and  dtapbiya  «  lofty  fcelinjp^ 
niiich  ABOva  that  of  Ibe  sAVifiisT  aad  isaii  of  the  world,  iabis 
Prologue  to  CatQ,  and  bis  Epistle  la  Lord  Oxforo;"  what  is 
ihat  but  10  aay,  iJiat  <^  ^wing  pAfisionaaocl  lofty  feetinffi  ar#:iiuicb 
thosc^  which  diatingiusU  the  tA^TiRisT  and  maaof  Ute 


AV 

ADDRESS 

TO 

THOMAS  CAMPBEIX,  ESQ. 

JEtftlor  ^  ike  New  MinUhfy  Magazine, 
In  Consequence  of  an  Article  in  that  Publication . 


Bremhill,  March  U,  18£«. 

DEAR  SIB, 

I  ASSURE  you  It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  accidentally  saw,  in 
the  Magazine,  of  which  you  are  the  Editor,  an  article  professec^- 
re? iewing  a  pamphlet,  in  which  a  late  controversy  is  spoken  of. 
The  article  in  the  Magazine,  if  not  written,  which  I  can  hardf^ su|>- 
pose,  by  the  Editor,  has,  at  least,  bis  sanction,  and  thefelore  is 
entitled  to  some  notice. 

Ist.  I  am  happy  it  is  admitted  Aat  1  spoke  of  passions"  in 
my  d^nition  of  poetry. 

Est  quodam  prodire  tenus  si  non  datur  ultra. 
No  misunderstanding  could  hxre  taken  place,  between  me  and 
vottrself>  if  this  had  been  originally  admitted;  because  I  could  not 
have  been  represented  as  con6ning  my  views  of  poetry  to  Dutch 
pictures  and  inanimate  landscapes. 

£d.  It  being  admitted  that  I  had  spoken  of  '^passhne,^  and 
tbit  you  had  rcpieseiited  me  as  omitting  diem,  I  am  very 
waiii^*that  your  represenlation  of  my  sentiments  shall  not  be 
called  misrepresentation,  if  there  be  any  other  term.' 

Whether  the  sentence  in  which    pasnons"  are  spoken  of  as 
derived^*  from     manners,'^  be  verbally  aecilrate  or  not,  th« 
main  drift  of  the  argument  is  not  affected  by  it ;  which  is,  whether 
art  or  naturcp  passions  or  manners,  are  most  susceptibie  of  the 

*  Mr.  Chad  Qri|;iaally  quoted^  but  omitted  Comai^e  anyust  of,  Mr. 
Bowles's  second  position. 
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highest  poetical  effects;  or,  in  other  words,  are  more  adapted  to 
the  highest  orders  of  poetry,*'  which  is  my  proposition. 

A  third  edition  of  the  Letters  to  Lord  Byron  beine  about  to 
appear,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  making  some  mrther  re- 
marks respecting  the  sentiments  which  come  under  the  sanction  of 
Mr.  Campbell. 

As  to  the  writer  reviewed  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  to 
paiss  over  the  eternal  quibbles,  splitting  hairs**  about  words ;  his 
writing    about  it^  Uoddess,  and  about  it;"  to  pass  over  his 

proving''  what  I  never  denied,  and  assuming  what  I  never 
asserted ;  his  reasonings  appear  to  me  ne  plus  ultra  absurdities 
io  any  man  who  can  read  and  write.  .  . 

Third  and  lastly  ;  when  he  speaks  ojf  Homer  as  introducing 
images  from  art^  I  would  ask,  Te  judice,"  whether  those  pas- 
sages, through  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  are  more  poeti- 
caT,  whose  chief  beauty  depends  on  images  from  art  or  na- 
ture ?  Yes  or  no  ?  If  you  say,  the  passages  are  more  poetical 
that  describe  images  from  nature,  and  passions,  than  those  that 
(lescribe  art,  you  agree  with  me !"  Can  you  venture  to  say  the 
contrary  f 

I  would  ask  you  another  question. 

Why  could  not  so  great  and  poetical  a  genius  as  Virgil,  have 
made  his  /op  as  poetical  as  his  Jupiter,  (media  nimborum  in 
nocte,)  if  the  sublimity  of  any  object  depended  solely  on  the 
genius  of  the  describer  1 

Whatever  verbal  cavils  may  be  made^  I  am  quite  sure  the  iiii- 
moveable  foundation  of  these  principles  cannot  be  shaken^ 
either  by  yourself  or  Lord  Btron^  if  the  question  be 
met  fully  and  fairly ;  and  after  all,  if  you  should  succeed,  yo^' 
will  destroy,  not  my  principles,  but  the  principles  of  common 
sense,  the  acknowledged  foundation  of  all  sound  criticism,  froO| 
LoNGiNUs  to  Dr.  Johnson.  I  will  be  enough  to  say,  that, 
Iboking  to  the  authority  of  Pope  himself,  and  to  him  alone,  iC 
these  principles  are  not  sound,  the  line  of  the  £ssay  on  Criticism^ 
describing  nature  as 

^  ^  ^      .  The  source,  the  end,  the  test  of  art, 

was  m^nt  by  Pope  as  burlesque,  and  the  song"  by  a  person  ef 
quality, 

^'Natitkb  must  give  way  to  AST,** 
as  serious     which  is  reductio  ad  absurdunr,  or  rather  absurdnni 
pmr  abeurdim. 

Be  assured  I  never  was  angry  with  you/'— How  cotiW  I  be^? 
You  had  never  used  the  hmgtiage  of  vulgar  insult,  nor  even  incivi- 
lity; you  had  uifintentioBally  omitted,  what  I  thought  it  nidcessaryif 
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ill  ^ly  defipitipp  p(  pcwtrji,  tp  lay  do  VP,  apd  f  ljKijug:ht  it  right  tQ 
show  this ;  apd  you  had  apqken  jfi^i  witboM^  V'^^MvgA  ^PV9i*. 
Kntljrx  tb«t  ima$e9  fropn  frf  jn  poetry/ r^nd^ii^pji  pp^tical 
Trotn  their  ijnorc^  a^sociatipna,  or  ^pnii^xion  ij^ith  th^  exterof^ 
^eauti^s  of  qaUire* 

1  should  certainly  have  thought  it  would  have  byeen  n^ore  niaoly 
and  generous  in  the  iDditpr  of  the  NewMontlvly  Magazjue^tohaye 
stated  Lord  Byi^on'^  arguments,  and  my  answers,  briefly  but- 
substantially^ — or  his  own  arguments,  and  my  unswers,  and.his  own 
fair  answers  to  ^^em^— instead  of  tacking  his  opiniona  to  ex  j^rte 
^taten^ehts  of  a  writer,  who^e  ingenuity  consists  chie%  in  elaborate 
verbal  cavils. 

.  |^0W|,  Ri^  gppd  Sir,  it  will  not  avail  yoi^  to  say,  that  no  one 
^jfct  IS  fx^re  poetical^  (tha(  is,  more  adapted  to  poetry)  than, 
iliatbe^^  it  fiiguifies  little  to  assert  and  build  a  I|>asele9a  thepry 
upon  ^an  opinion,  that  X  ever  said  'Hhe  subject  of  a  poem  constitute. 
its  merit  more  than  the  genius  of  the  author;^*  it  is  unfair  to 
^ffirm  ih-Ai  I  said  subject  was  all^^  wbep  I  affirmed  that  executiot^ 
nm&t  betaken  into  consideration.    It  is  unjust  to  cavil  oa  tbfr 
^ords tak^n  into  consideration,"  when  it  is  clear  from  the  cpn^^ 
text  that  the  words  imply  *^  takep  into  consideration,  before  ypu  qan 
^stiqiate  th^  rank  of  a  poet  in  his  art     it  won'^  do  to  cavil  aliput 
the  wbrd$  sublime  anq  poetical,  when,  if  the  ^uhjeqt  be  poetry^ 
ev^ry  one  will  know  that  the  sublime,  beautiful,  or  pjcturesquCi  Of: 
pathetic,  must  be  applied  to  poetry.    It  won^t  do  to  say,  tjbat  tbq 
sea^  the  sun,  8(.c.  have  no  sublimity  in  themselves,  but  l^t  it  de* 
pends  on  the  treatment ;   for  I  then  appeal  to  thp^  who  h^v^ 
best  described  them.    It  won't  do  to  say  they  are  nothing 
themselves ;  for  even  by  itself,  without  an  adjuncti  tl^e  sea  'i^  m^re^ 
poetical,  (piore  adapted  to  poetry)  thau  any  equals    It  won't  do 
to  aQirm,  or  to  pretend  to    prove"  that  one  subject  is  not q^qt^ 
adapted  to  poetry  than  another ;  for  then  Virgil  ^ould  have  made 
bis   plough/*  in  the  Qeorgiq,  as  poetic,  at  leasts  as  he  ha?  made  bi^ 
*^$erp^ntJ^   It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  the    wo  less  exquUit^  per/or^ 
mances  of  genius  tw  works  of  art,"  withouldetiningwhat  thf^^ 
genius  is.    It  won't  do  to  assert  there  is  nothing  sublime  or  beau- 
tiful in  nature,  abstractedly  considered,  when,  though  a  bad  poet 
like  Bla.ckmobb  might  undo    Credtionai  ajerkf^jet  the  pest 
poet  could  not  make  a    mouse-trap*'  sublime.  ' 

This  appears  to  me  the  substance  of  die  arguments  which  you 
think,  as  editor  of  a  ^fagaBine,  C4><nvikoino  IT 

Now,  my  good  Sir,  ponder  these  things  a  little  before  yo«  pul 
fovward  your  metaphysical  coadjfitDn 

I:  owe  to  yourself  to  pay  somempyie  jparlioular  allentron  to  aigii-* 
mcftts  wMoh  I  should  odiev^ise  thiiik  unworthy  of  «oti€e.~(n  the 
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fiifsl  page  it  i»  said  mine  is  a  new  poetic  theory. — Answer :  it  is  as 
otd  as  c6mmon  sense.  2d  page,  it  is  said^ the  creations  and 
associations  of  poetry  are  addressed  to  the  imaginations  and 
feeKngs  aloney — Quere:  Howmanyof  Poe's  poems  are  addres- 
sed to  the  imagination  and  feelings  alone  ?  Ibid :  It  is  said  ^*  the 
influence  of  poetry  is  confined  to  the  heart  and  affections  alone 
Quere :  How  many  of  the  poems  of  Pope  are  confined  to  the  heart 
^nd  affections  alone  ? 

This  is  quite  enough  for  me,  who  ask  only,  and  never  did  ask 
more,  than  these  data  ;  and  upon  these  (for  my  opponents 
blunder  in  my  favor,  the  first  step,  when  they  thought  to  destroy 
my  theory,)  data  sdone,  I  assert,  Milton  and  Shakespeare 
are  far  greater  Poets  than  Pope  was,  or  ever  could  be,  in  his  line 
pf  poetry. 

In  a  most  popular  periodical  publication,  oneof  Blackwood's 
clever  wags  says,  "What  can  Lord  Byron  and  Campbell 
ipean,  by  saying  art  and  manners  are  as  poetical  as  nature?  It  is 
all  my  eye,  Betty  Martin  r  Could  the  writer  have  in  prophet- 
ical view,  or  what  is  called  "  second  sight,"  this  identical  Marlinus 
secundus  ?  You  probably  might  have  heard,  that  the  familiar  ex- 
pression is  from  an  old  hymn, "  Mihi  Beate  Marline  !!!" 

As  to  making  "  the  hog  in  the  wind"  a  sublime  ol^ect,  neiiher 
Lord  Byron  nor  Pope  could  do  it,  any  more  th|Qtbey  cqu|d 
make,  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  "  a  silk  purse  of  a  sow^s  ior  r'»  .Pol* 
yourself^  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  observe,  that,  by  so  osten- 
tatiously brmging  forward  absurdities,  and  approving  a  mode  of 
controversy  you  must  despise,  you  appear  to  me  to  have  addeA 
something  like  intentional  insult  to  unintentional  mimp^p^n}/^ 
tion.    iNevertheless^  without  the  least  feelings  of  "  atigeff 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  8cc. 

W.L.  BOWLES. 


'  A  Cockney  critic  and  poet,  seeing  a  countryman  goin^  to  a  market- 
town  behind  the  animals  of  which  he  had  the  charge,  wrapt  in  the  pastoral 
ideas  of  **ijrcfl<^ia,"  put  an  eye-glass  to  his  eye,  and  said  to  the  countryman, 
•*  Friend,  what  sheep  are  those  *  Sheep !'  the  man  replied ;  *  where  dost 
tkee  come  from,  not  to  know  a  sheep  from  a  pig  V 

I  am  afraid  all  the  great  geniuses  of  Cockney-land  could  not  make  a 
very  poetical  pig-pastoral^  however  they  might  succeed  in  **  sentimental  and 
amorous  swans,  of  which  there  is  an  affecting  description  in  certain  comical 
histories,  called  «  Romances/'  by  J.  D'Isr  AELi,  Esq. 
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On  the  Quettion,  wketkerf  in  Poetical  Critudm,  the  ^'Sv««* 
jegt''  of  a  Poem  shotdd  be  considired  a9  well  as  tie  U%ti^ 

CUTION," 

The  words  of  Mr.  Campbell's  Oracle,  in  fais  fim  pagi/(fiM 
must  speak  by  the  card,  or  e^uifocation  will  eitttte,'^  tdv 
these : he  trusts  that  neither  the  RBVoLt)TiONa  of  £Mfi1^6, 
the  circumstances  of  literature,  will  ever  lead  itieti  to  believe  that 
the  subject  of  a  .  poem  constitutes  more  of  its  poetical  exceUeitef 
than  it  derives  from  the  genius  of  the  |>oet 

But,  leader,  perpend — 

In  ^  the  REVOLUTIONS  of  empire/'  who  knows,  but /dHii 
(tiiough  the  philosopher  trusts"  it  neVer  wilt  be)  my  petteaM 
tous  propositions  may  be  established ;  propositions  so  appttltio|^ 
as  that  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature  may  be  thought  superior 
to  art,  and  passions  may  be  thought  a  groundwork  of  peetgr 
more  sure  than  manners!!  What  will  become  of  this  World, 
ever  these  opinions  should  prevail  i  Even  the  Editor  of  the  New 
Monthly,  and  the  publisher,  and  the  printer's  devil,  all  aghast, 
might  enter,  crying  out  to  the  philosopher,  whom  they  advocate^ 

"  This  day^  oh  !  Mr.  Doedle,  is  a  day  indeed  1 
A  day  we  never  saW  before ! !" 
But  what  is  the  proposition,  that  this  metaphysical  [  Dobdle 
Irusts  in  the  revolutions  of  empire,  will  never  takie  place  !~test, 
horresco  re/ereus,"  future  generations  may  believe  that  the  subfeti 
of  a  poeni  shall  ever  constitute  more  of  its  ^xc^llRnCA 
than  the  ornius  of  the  poet ! !  Take  heart,  poor  man }  as  fat 
t  am  concerned  you  need  not  be  in  the  least  fear ! !  for  my  Wdtds 
are, — we  mig^t  fall  asleep  over  the  Creation  of  BlackhorEj, 
f     but  be  alive  to  the  touches  of  animation  and  satire  iti  Boilea  (T. 
The  subject,  therefore,  and  execution,  are  equally  to  be  considered ; 
the  one  respecting  the  poetry,  and  the  other  the  art  and  powers 
of  the  poet." — [Fifth  paragraph  of  the  observations  on  the  Poetic 
Character  of  Pope,] 

'  Now,  as^  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  man  of  veracity,  t  would  widi 
him  to  ask  his  metaphysician,  why,  in  a  quotation  from  me,  did 
teave  out  the  above  words  I  have  quoted,  stoppif^  in  the  miidle 
of  the  sefitence?  Because  he  knew  tbey  stared  him  in  the  face,  and 
told  you  what  a  "  lee  that  was,*^  when  he  said  I  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  subject  and  manner  of  treating  it. 

When  the  reader  looks  at  my  words  he  will  think  so  too,  and 
convinced  that  they  were  omitted  purposely.    I  will  not  say  here, 
as  in  some  other  passages.  Oh !  Te,  Dermotte,  cerebri !  but  ask. 
Where,  in  the  words  of  that  arch  wag,  Foote,  do  you  think  you 

■  See  that  deleett^bk  History,  ^     Andrew  Wylie.'' 
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shall  when  you  die,  Martin?  Further^  if  one  aubj^ct  be  ^oit^  j^r 
96,  tn^re  poetical  thtm  anothei,  1  would  aak  Mr.  CM^fi^Rhh'B 
oracle  this  question,  Which  does  his  sapience  suppose  to  be  the 
finest  subject  for  tragedy,  Mi^betb,  or  ^  mouse-trap  If  you 
say  the  mouse-trap,  the  boys,  qs  Johnson  says,  would  throw 
stones  at  you  !*'  If  you  say  that  Macbeth,  as  a  subject  is,  per  sty 
more  poetical  than  the  other,  we  agree !  You  wiH  reply,  ^*  Yes," 
but  one  man  can  wrile  better  op  the  subject  of  a  mouse-trapy  than 
the  other  on  Macbeth !  Good!  So  say  1,  otherwise  Blackmorb 
would  be  a  greater  poet  than  PoP£ ! 

Stop  a  minute,  and  do  not  leave  out  what  I  am  going  to  add ; 

Suppose  Shakespear]^  himself  had  made  a  tragedy  on  the 
mouse'trap,  executed  as  perfectly  as  such  a  pathetic  subject  of 
inanseimdimtal  art  could  be  executed  by  mortal  p^t,  do  jrou 
think  it  would  be  equally  poetical  as  Macbeth  ?"  Why  aiHi 
Because  the  suijbject  of  one  is  more  adc^ed  io  ike  highest  orders 
^/poetry''  «baa  the  other :  so  1  think,  ' 

 Nisi  quid  tu,  docte  Trebate, 

Dkfientis ! 

I  have  quoted  a  specimen  of  the  veracity  and  ingenuity  of  this 
wonflerfur*    oracle    of  the  Jlew  Monthly  Magazine,  from 
Ihe^rs^  page;  it  is  but  right  to  show  what  this  gentlemah 
has  achieved,  in  his  own  opinion,  from  th^  last  page!  lit 
lias     proved,**  he  say 3,  that  there  is  not  a  poetical  object  in  na* 
ture  or  art!1  Proved  he  lias  not,  and  prove  he  never  can* 
1but  suppose  he  has,  has  he  proved  no  one  object  is  more  adap^ 
ted,  per  se,  to  the  highest  orders  of  poetry  than  another,  for 
that  is  my  proposition  f  He  has     proved,*'  also,^  that  objects  I 
have  called  poetical  have  no  poetry,  abstracted  from  the  meaner 
in  which  ^ey  are  associated  by  the  *^  poet."   Even  this  is  not 
fairly  stated:  my  position  is,   ^  Images,  &c.  from  nature  are, 
fer  se,  more  poetical  than  any  from  art  f*  Take  this  position  as  it 
M,  and  answer  k  if  you  can.    Now,  if  this  geademae,  who,  coming 
forward  *^for  thejirst  tirn^  so  marveHouriy  to  illnmine  die  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  had  read  a  little  more,  and  wrote  a  tittle  lest, 
and  paid  a  little  attention  to  the  subject  on  wfaidi  he  was  writing, 
lie  would  then  have  found,     my  own  admissions,  that  what  I  had 
said  nullified  one  half  of  his  book  and  stultified  the  other ;  aad 
^proved,  on  the  whole,  that,  though  he  can  qmbhle,  he  was  as  desii- 
tute  of  veracity  as  of  common  sense. 

a  ever  this  gentleman  should  i>egiii  to  read  ^  Ufttlfi,  before  her 
next  sends  his  lucubrations  into  the  world,  though  conudering  M 

'  *^  What  do  ypu  call  the  play  ? 
The  MMu^e-trap Mmlet. 
To  be  grave  exceeds  all  power  of  face  ["-"Pope. 
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the  first  time,  he  is  not  the  less  wonderful,''  I  could  venture  to 
pohit  out  a  f^ssage^  which  I  think  he  hioMelf  must  pronounoe 
highly  poetical,  as  follo>^'8 : 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  enUcp 

Profoundly  skill'd  in  analytic; 

He  could  distinguish  and  divide 

A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side : 

On  either  which  he  would  dispute, 

Confute f  change  hands,  and  still  confute; 

He'd  undertalTe  '  to  prove^*  by  force 

Of  arg;ument,  a  man's  no  horse. 

All  this,  without'a  gloss  or  comment, 

Ue  could  unriddle  in  a  moment. 

In  proper  terms  such  as  men  smatter, 
'  When  they  throw  out,  and  kiss  the  ma-tter  V 

But  I  must  not  here  pass  over  one  argument,  quite  new  and 
convincing!! 

This  acute  logician,  quibbling  on  the  word     poetical/'  asks. 

But  if  a  man's  wife  be  beaut^ul^  should  we  therefore  call  her  a 
poetical  wife?''  A  poetical  subject  we  might;  but  Mr.  Bowles 
would  notcalt  a  man's  wife  poetical,  because  she  was  beautiful; 
for  this  reason,  if  the  word  poetical/'  in  common  parlance,  be 
applied  to  readingand  writing  animals,''  it  woidd  be  understood 
to  imply,  that  the  writing  or  reading  animal  was  addicted  to  read 
or  write  poetry,  or  scribble  quibbling  criticisms;  but  if  the  word 
poetical  be  apjdied,  in  the  sense  Mr.  Bowles  constantly  used  it, 
to  a  beauttful,  or  picturesque  object,  or  to  passions,  far  more  poeti-^ 
as/ than  inanimate  objects,  in  spite  of  Cockney  logic,  it  would  mean 
that  a  landscape  or  tree,  the  beech  that 

'    Wreaths  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high,^ 
^s  poetical,  being  adapted  to  poetical  description ! 

Admit  it,  therefore,  to  be  true,  that  a  beautiful  woman  would  oot 
be  called  poetical,  because  she  was  beautiful;"  Mr.  Bowlbs 
lias  no  hesitation  to  say,  that  even  the  proser,"*  who  penned  a 
stanza  when  he  should  engross,"  might  be  called  poetical," 
though  he  was  as  ugly  as  Grimaldi,  wrote  verses  worse  than  Tom 
DuRFEY,  and  was  so  ignorant  of  the  beauties  of  external  nature, 
thftt  he  never  saw  even  a  potatoe,  except  in  a  wheelbarrow ! 

As  I  have  mentioned  the  nodding  beech,"  I  must  add  that  it 
it  a  &ct,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  London  periodical  publication^  tbsit 
^Cockney  critic,  not  conceiving  what  Gray  could  mean  by  a 

Tree  that  wreaths  its  roots  so  high  V* 
absolutely  indulges  his  blithe  disdain,  by  imaginmg     the  trqp  to 
atand  on  its  head.*'* 

If  I  shall  be  more  particular  in  tins  than  I  intended,  it  may  be 

'  The  whole  is  signed    Calamus    quere,  Quill  Driver  ? 
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excused,  as  I  promise  not  to  answer,  or  read,  one  word  of  this 
wonderful  genius's  future  lucubrations  on  the  sublime  and  beau* 
ttful/'  1  would  just  request  him,  before  he  begins,  to  hear  what  an 
old  obsolete  dunce,"  called  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  says  of 
the     subject'' of  an  epic  poem,  in  the  Life  of  Milton.  » 

PROOFS  AND  EXAMPLES. 

Mr.  Campbell's  ^TietapAysietoit  is  too  absurd,  and  too  disho- 
nest, to  coiYtend  with.  1  shalf  therefore  request  Mr.  Campbell's 
attention  to  the  following  extracts,  and  ask,  if  he  admit  or  deny  tlie 
truth  contained  in  them.  In  my  opinion,  the  plain  question  re* 
specting  the  subject  and  execution"  of  a  poem  is  resolved 
by  them.    Let  us  then  hear  Dr.  Johnson  : 

I  am  now  to  examibe  Paradise  Lost;  a  poem  which, 
with  respect  to  design,  may  claim  the  first  place,  and, 
with  respect  to  performance,  the  second,  amoeg  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  human  mind." — Dr.  Johnson. 

I  will  next  beg  Mr.  Campbell  to  answer,  plainly,  if  this  poem 
clhim  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  design,  and  the  secono 
with  respect  to  performance,  why  it  could  be  so  pitmounced^ 
Nay,  if  M  iLTON  had  written  satires,  moral  poems,  one  most 
quisite  and  pathetic  epistle,  one  most  exquisite  mock-heroic^  what- 
ever proofs  these  might  be  of  his  genius,  pro  tanto^  could  he 
have  been  so  pronounced,  though  Uie  satires  were  the  best  the 
world  ever  saw  f  I  will  beg  Mr.  Campbell  to  say  Yes  or  No !  If 
he  deny  what  Dr.  Johnson,  and  what  most  men  of  reflection  will 
aay,  I  think  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  prove  a  counter-position. 
If  he  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson,  the  difference  on  this  point  be- 
tween him  and  me  is  small  indeed.  1  must  come  a  little  closer 
respecting    subject,"  and  put  Dr.  Johnson  forward. 

By  the  general  consent  of  critics,  the  first  praise  of  genius 
is  due  to  the  writer  of  an  Epic  Poem  ;  for  it  requires  an  assem- 
blage OF  ALL^THE  POWERS,  which  are  singly  sufficient  for 
other  compositions !  — Ufe  of  Milton. 

Is  this  good  sense,  or  is  it  nonsense } 

Again: 

fhe  suBi>ECT  of  an  epic  poem  is  naturally  an  eveiU  of  great 
importmice.  That  of  Milton  is  not  the  destruction  of  a  city, 
or  the  foundation  of  an  empire ;  the  subject  is,  the  Fall  of 
Worlds,  the  Revolutions  of  Heaven,  &c." — Life  of  Milton. 
*  i*  Before  the  greatness  displayed  by  Milton's  pqem^  ^1 
other  greatness  shrinks  away,''  Sec. 

'  •  <^  To  display  the  motions  and  actions  of  beings  thus  s^uperior, 
so  far  as  human  reason  can  examine  them,  or  human  imagination 
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ttfceHxA  lh«m^  b  Um  task  wbioh  tbU  Bc i«htt  if oict  liaa  pN dm-* 
TAKEN  und  FbkFdItickDU" 

I  plact  befcfre  joo  tbese  exti^ls  foom  one  wkMi,  I  tkidk,  m 
good  a  judge  as  yoU  tm  product*  Ar6  ibe  |>oailioo8  abond?  Te^, 
or  DO.  If  yea,  can  Popb^  faowcnrer  exquisile  bis  al^ll^  id  km 
apect  to  any  Uitng  he  has  written,  be  ranked  on  the  same  file" 
with  this  might!f'\ptti  \  It  i4  i^tnpit  to6r  ab^uld  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion. Pope's  genius  is  granted,  his  talents  are  sranted,  his,  exe- 
cttliw  of  what  be  fails  dMe  puts,  this  beyond  lul  doubt ;  but  bis 
genius  bas  nfever  undertaken  or  performed  a  subject  so  aclapt^  |o 
Ibe  higher  orders  of  poetry ;  aud  bis  sxBOVtio^i  if  these  premiaes 
be  true>  though  consummate,  will  only  plao^  bim  amineat  iil  bis 
line;  and. no  more  in  the  same  walk  with  Milton  and  Shaeb* 
SPEARE,  than  with  him  whose  exeeutioa  entitled  him,  aiBOi^  all 
poets  tbatei^r  iived>  to  be  pronounced  th£  9IB«t  among  the 
lights  of  tfac  human  mind  1 ! 

-  Upon  difse  premises  I  rest,  as  far  as  iuhjecf*  and  extmiim 
are  concerned.  And.  i. bare  ooly  to  add  that  thole  wbo^  in  tiieir 
bBnd  idolatry^  wish  to  place  Popji  ki:  the  rank  of  Sbakkspsare 
and  Milton,  are  the  bigots/'  akid  *^  eeotariHs/'^  .not  i^  tftrho 
ii^ished  only  to  appife«iate^  not  dtptecimtt^  Us  distinctiTe  md  <ba* 
melenstic  eaceltence. 


On  Ol^eeis    Smblime  and  BeautifkT^  in  Naturt^  ok^trackMy. 

Whbthbr  there  be  sublime  or  beantifal  otiyects  in  hatur«> /lef 
se>  or  not,  (tfaoogfa  it  appears  to  Joc  that  nolie  but  4he.teo$t  kneCa- 
physically  niad  could  think  o^rvrise^)  there  can  be  nocavU^  if  I 
ialie  my  pictures  from  poetry,,  as  to  whether  ^hat  b  bcaiitiftil|  #r 
picturesque^  or  sublime,  be  poetical^  We  will  open  Tit  BOca  iTna, 
for  the  book  lies  on  my  taUe. 

A  srori  tms  xeeym^t  pisktaStwou. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  music  of  these  lines^  we  see  the  iandsoape, 
and  hear,  as  it  were,  the  very  whisper  of  the  pine  hanging  o?er  the 
fountain  ;  though  another  poet  might,  from  want  of  tastje^  or  from 
injudicious  selection,  or  mean  additions^  eveti  of  these  very  objects 
niake  a.contemptible  daub  by    imitating  tiature  abdmiaaUy  yet, 

^  I  cannot  pass  oyer  tlie  audacious  falsehood  of  Mr.  OAMPBELLVadvocdbs, 
who  can  prote"  from  my  rtropoiilion*,  that  T^ou'soK  is  grWit  'a  pen  is 
SfiAS^cspSkRa ! !  Whereas,  I  have  hiastaAd^  ^t  bH  (l«scttptire  pbe^  1^ 
And  last ;  and  passions,*^— passions,  passiaas  I !  fini,  Tke  »al/  wa^n> 
/prevent,  if  any  thing  can  in  future^tbis  audScious  pBrvMion>  will  be  to 
^rint  passionf*  at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  when  I  am  sfieaking  of  ex- 
ternal nature. 
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if  tb«  ot^ts  iiad  aoC  bean  picW^aqse,  and  so  Car  ad^td  to  f^f^ 
tsp/f  Thsociiitus  could  not  have  amda  tl^e  picture  so  beautiful ; 
aitid  thei^ore  the  objects  are,  per  se^  pmHcaL  For  if  it  were  true, 
diat  diis  «ubjeet  had  no^  intrinsic  poetry  from  nature,  THsocaf* 
coidd  have  ipade  4ie  sufoseqi^  verses  as  poetical  as  theses 
Has  be  do^e  so  i  No,  he  could  not.  AH  the  execution  in  the  • 
woHd  could  not  tnaktf  the  next  succfteding  lines  as  poetical. 

Every  scholar,  of  any  taste  and  feeling,  involuntarily  repeats  the 
Ant  passage  widi  delight,  and  turss  >as  involuntarily  from  the  others 
lyhy  ?  Because  the  eubject  of  the  em  is  (Ncturesque^  and  thore'^ 
fore  so  far  poetical ;  the  other  is  less  so,  and  no  art  or  genius  m 
the  poet  could  make  it  as  poetically  beaulfiful. 

A  of  *^  iU'door  nature?'  v(4o  would  say  that  there  is  ncy- 
tbinjgiin  the  whole  range  of  art,  or  of  nature,  per  se,  more  poetical 
than  another,  mi^  ^pply  ^i^^urfiM  to  the  Jdimen  iek- 

Jam,  not  4Mnittiog,  in  sUning  description,  the  Jire'4ong$  and  shovit: 
4ite  genius  mth  ^icfa  these  indoor  implements,  together  with^die 
genAe  '4ri6t^i9^|x«  of  the  bellows  were  descr^Sbed,  would  protebly 
wake  tbem^  as  poeitry,  pari  passu  with  the  landscape  of  Thbocri^ 
i/ksHf  in  bis  opinion ! ! 

I  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  'Whatever  skill  maybe  bmplov*- 
BD,  some  subjetts,  described  by  one  and  the  same  genius,  iiriH  be 
more  poelic«  than  others,  and  idl  men  wiU  involuntarily  confess  it, 
cum  ventv^  ad*oerwu  est. 

HoRAce  says,<and  .l  ba^e  at  least  such  a  dunce  bb  Horace 
«Q  mj  ^de  on  more  points  Ibaa  Qne,^) 
"  Et  quae 

DmmtAT  TMJuamTA  ititbscsbb  nossSf  EELiimJiT  i*' 
Further  ;  if  I  were  to  go  for  an  object,  abstractedly  potent, 
^om  Mtnre  as  given  by  ^this  poet,  I  would  transcribe  one  liiiQ 
'On^  c  ■ 

^  £t  prseoeps  Anlo,  et  Xibumi  Incus. 
The  next  line  is 

^  tJda  mobilibus  Ponaria  Hvis/ 
Which  of  these  fliree  pictures  are  the  most  poetical, 
Praceps  Anio, 'fiburni  lucus 

br  the  last  i 

Every  one,  I  think,  wotdd  say  the  first ;  because  in  the  first  the 
eye  is  fixed  on  the  picturesque  torrent  of  Anio,  and  ikie  woods  of 
Tivoii ;  and  iii  the  other,  to  the  small  artificial  rivulets  by  which 
the  Pomaria  were  watered.  But  let  us  appeal  to  Pope  himsdf. 
Vfho  does  not  remember  the  celebrated  simile  paraphrased  from 
Homer: 

As  when  the  moon,  &c. 
O'er  heav     pure  aEure  sheds,  &c." 
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Now  granting,  of^raeKti  camsa,  that  the  mooqn  were,  per  no 
more  poetical,  that  is,  adapted  to  poetry,  than  a  grem  cheete, 
(which  is  a  natural.  oJbject,  an  artificial  object,  an  dbjeot  of  oiit- 
of-door  nature,  and  in-door  also;  and, as  Lord  Byron  might  say^ 
a  smper-natural,^^  super^tificial'*  object !)  let  it  be  the  green 
cheese  of  Polyphemus,  laid  by  for  his  beloved  Galatea,  cohM 
Theocritus,  could  Homer,  have  made  a  picture  of  it  as  p«e» 
tical  as  the  moon-Iight  simile  i 

I  was  going  to  speak  of  the  sun,  in  Milton  of  the  stara^ 
where  Hesperus  rides  brightest of  the  mom ;  of  eveiung  ; 
but 

Cynthiia  aurem  vellU, 
If  what  I  have  said  cannot  persuade  even  the  most  obtute  and 
blundering  metaphysician,  that  there  are  some  objects  in  natofe 
more  adapted  to  poetry,  per  se^  than  others ;  and  if  this  positioii 
be  denied,  that  there  are  some  objects  in  nature  more  describable^ 
and  which  have  been  more  exquisitely  described,  than  any  works 
erf  art  can  be,  though  described  by  the  greatest  genius  the  world 
ever  saw  ; — if  what  I  have  said  be  not  sufficient  to  prove  this,  no 
examples  could ;  and  I  must  rest  on  these  reasons,  whether  goM 
or  bad,  for  retaining  that  opinion  myself,  at  least  till  I  shall  hear 
some  much  better  arguments,  to  the  contrary. 
'  These  quibbles  about  the  word  poetical,''  which  word,  if  it 
affect  me,  affects  Lord  Byron  also,  and  in  the  same  d^ee ;  and 
the  whole  elaborate  nonsense,  which  Mr.  Campbell  calb  an 
Answer,"  is  nullified  in  a  moment,  by  only  remembering  that 
poetical  is  adapted  to  poetry. 

Yet  for  the  sake  of  my  readers  I  will  canvass  some  objections  a 
little  farther. — No  great  correspondent  feeling  is  excited  in  the 
bare  words  ocean,  sun,  planet,  Jirmament,  because  the  mind  isfit«> 
ed  chiefly  on  the  word,  as  a  noun  substantive  in  grammar — Musa, 
dominus,  doniuis,  cctlum,  mtmdus.  Something  is  added,  if  I  say 
dominusjussit,  mundus  patet,  solnitet. 

Still,  the  bare  word,  if  it  excite  a  moment's  thought,  excites 
ideas  that  are,  and  must  be,  more  poetical  than  any  images  from  art. 

And  God  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light  IV 
This  is  sublime,  and  so  thinks  as  great  a  critic  as  Mr,  Cajmlp- 
bell's.  But  it  could  not  have  been  so  poetically  subUmie^  if  the 
object  from  which  the  image  is  derived,  was  not  abstractedly  ca- 
pable of  exciting  sublime  ideas  more  poetical  than  any  object  in 
works  of  art.  The  object  is  sublime  in  its  magnificence,  sublime 
i^  i|s  relation  to  power,  though  such  a|)9et  as  Blackmobe  could 
not  describe  it.  One  scene  in  landscape  is  more  picturesque, 
adapted  to  painting,  than  another,  though  a  s^;n-post  painter  coufd 
not  paint  it. 
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If  it  be  action  th«t  diiefly  excitei  emocioiiy  oq  which  account  I 
think  it  will  appear  that  what  Longinus  calls  sublime^''  Aris- 
totle with  greater  discrimination  calls  energetic/' 

JLt^pryrfriKoy  ri-  

the  object  itself  must  be  sublime,  and  as  such  adapted  to  poetry  in 
the  first  instance.  A  thousand  circumstances  may  be  added  to  any 
poetical  object  to  render  it  still  more  so  by  accumulation  of  acces- 
sary *^  images that  belong  to  it ;  thus 

To  behold  the  w^neTring  moony 

Bidingf  near  her  highest  noon. 

Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray^ 

Through  the  heav'ns  wide  pathless  way. 

Here  are  five  or  six  images,  all  in  relation,  and  all  of  the  highest 
poetical  interest,  rendering  mor^  distinct,  in  action  and  in  gloiy, 
one  object,  abstractedly  poetical — far  more  adapted  to  poetry  than 
any  ooject  in  art.  It  is  thus  poetry  paints !  An  object  is  not  merely 
set  before  us,  but  being  primarily  adapted  to  poetry,  it  becomes 
more  poetical,  when  it  thus  shines  out  amidst  the  galaxy  of  its  glo- 
rious relations ;  whilst  the  mind  follows  with  excited  attention,  and 
more  profound  delight. 

Perhaps  the  Canticle,  in  our  Common  Prayer  Book,  would 
best  show  the  poetic  sublimity  of  mere  objects  of  nature  upon  the 
simplest  scale,  called  into  action. 

Oh  I  ye  sun  and  moon— Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

Oh!  ye  winds  of  God — Praise  ye,  S^c, 

Oh !  ye  winter  and  summer— Praise  ye,  8^c. 

Oh !  ye  seas  and  floods — Praise  ye,  S^c. 

I  would  merely  ask,  if  any  art^iaV^  object  in  the  whole 
world  could  sustain  a  like  sublimity  with  all  these  objects  f.  O 
ye  cities  and  towns,"  for  instance  ?  Therefore  some  objects  are 
more  poetical  ( adapted  to  poetry )  than  others ;  and  what  are 
sublime  or  beautiful  in  the  works  of  nature,  are  more  poetical  than 
any  works  of  art!''  but  passions  are  more  poetical,  that  is  to  say, 
more  adapted  to  the  highest  orders  of  poetry,  than  any  visible  ob- 
ject in  nature  or  art. 


Having  taken  up  this  slight  examination,  in  deference  to  Mr. 
Campbell,  I  shall  go  a  step  farther.  The  sun  and  the  ocean, 
we  are  told,  are  not  poetical  in  themselves,  as  all  poetry  depends 
on  the  Ueatment  alone ! ! 

I  have  introduced  both  these  objects,"  the  metaphysician  pro- 
claims aloud,  in  the  two  following  lines,  and  think  you  will  hardly 
pronounce  them  poetical 

"  The  Sjun  had  risen  before  we' left  town; 

And  wc  got  within  sight  of  the  Ocuan  about  five  o'clock." 
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Bwo!  How«w,  di«  SvN  and  theOcEAN  ^  are  fKMnethki^, 
even  bene.  But  my  position  in,  that  what  is  suUiflae  and  beaatifiA 
in  nature  is  more  so  than  any  thing  in  art :  so,  by  your  leave,  if, 
for  Sun  and  Ocean/'  I  put  the  artificial  objects,  a  cock*d^hat, 
>mi  the  sign  of  the  Greem  Gatider^  the  sentence  with  the  Oceao 
aiid  Sun  would  be  more  poetical  than  the  other. 
:  1  leave  those  to  whom  ^  NeUurt*'  is  so  mysterious,  to  say  whicb 
even  of  these  two  sentences  is  most  poetical ! ! 

Let  Mr.  Campbeo^l's  woader|ul  logician,  who  starts  out  thus 
powerful  at  once,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  let  him  go 
yet  higher : 

Tl^e  sun,  stars,  planeU,  and  finnamerU, 
Give  tight  to  the  ocean  and  earth 

tie  wis**  it  Ais  be  poetical  f*  Answer:  More  poetical^  certainly, 
lhan  . 

^  The  waX'Ughti,  the  lustres^  the  sconceSf  and  the  chandeUers,  . 

Give  Ught  to  the  hall-room  IT 

On  Poetry  derived  from  Pamons ;  and  Imtances  in  which  what 
is  sublime  or  pathetic  may  be  affected  by  unpoetical  treatment. 

Wb  have  hitherto  been  speaking  only  of  visible  objects  of  poeti- 
cal sublimity  in  Nature.  Though  i  point  to  my  roost  material 
proposition,  and  say,  pasrione,  passions,  passions,"  are  Uie  soul 
of  poetry,  it  is  of  no  use!  It  is  stitl  asserted  that  I  conine  my 
ideas  to  tfttniffie  descriptions  of  external  nalurel  that  Th<^Mson, 
aocordi^g  to  •  my  pr  inciptea,  is  a  greater  poet  than  JShakespbarb!! 
1  shall  therefore  say  a  few  words  concerning  poetry  derived  froip 
its  highest  source ;  and  shall  take  the  first  examples  which  occur  ui 
the  volume  that  contains  the  sublimes t  and  most  poetical  images  in 
the  world. 

He  bowed  the  heavens,  also,  and  came  down  ;  aind  it  was  dark 
under  his  feet :  lie  rode  upon  the  cherubims,  and  did  fly:  he  cfSLme 
flying  on  the  wings  of  the  wind." 

It  was  not  even  in  the  power  of  Stbrnhold  and  Hopkins  to 
destroy  the  sublimity  of  thb  passage : 

*  141©  Lord  descended  from  a!bove, 

A«id  hoiMrM  the  heavens  molt  high ; 
And  underneath  bis  feet  he  cast 

The  darkness  of  the  skar. 
^     '    .  On  ehenibs  and  on  cbervmin,*'  &c. 

Now  let  us  take  a  poetical  passage  of  the  9sm9t  fMithetic  kiml 

By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  downlead  wept,  when  we  re- 
.Bienbeiad  tfiee^  4b!  Stoa/' 
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'  WM)  regirfd  to  Ae  fiist     these  |>t8Mig<8,  to  ahovr  bow  just  it 

the  g^rtercil  remark  of  HoitAcB> 

'  *  tdvenias  etiam  disjecti  membra  poetse,^ 

let  tile  iniageft  be  disjointed  how  they  will,  the  images  being  sab^ 
lime  or  magnificent  m'  themselves^  you  cannot  destroy  them — yott 
Si'ili  still  find,  turning  them  into  prose,  the  same  materials  of  sub« 
limity,  x\i^  s^me  dkjeeti  membra  poeta.  It  is  exactly  the  reverse 
with  pathetic  poetry.  In  the  Psalm,  ^*  by  the  waters  of  Babylon/* 
Words  the  most  simple,  combined  with  the  imagery,  excite  instao- 
landbds  feelings  of  sympathy. 

Such  being  the  sublimity  and  pathos  of  those  two  passages  frotb 
scripture,  let  us  set  these  performers,  ''TitoMAS  SteknKold, 
John  Hopkins,  and  others,"  to  work  on  them.  The  first  pas- 
dage^  as  I  have  said,  they  conld  hardly  do  otherwise  than  render 
sublime,  though  diey  were  themselves  entirely  unconscious  of  it. 
Now  let  us  hee  what  they  can  make  of  the  pathitk  verse  wbidi  I 
have  quoted  from  the  Psalms! 

When  as  we  sat  in  Babylon^ 
The  rivers  round  about. 
All  id  waMubraoce  of  Skm, 

The  tears  for  grief  burst  out ! 
We  hung  our  harps  and  imtruments 

The  willow  trees  upon  ; 
Tar  in  thh  place,  mwi,  Jbf  theit  vie, 
Siui plagued numy a <(im •  .  .. 

-Wiio  does  not  inatantly  feel  the  lameness,  the  dUntednesSf  the 
fie)  imfK>teDce  of  the  paniphntse  i 

If  I  were  to  adduce  one  incidefit  more  patheik  than  another,  in  , 
the  whole  world  of  writings,  I  should,  perhaps,  draw  an  extmpie 
from  the  affecting  story  of  Joseph  and  his  ^r^Uirqa."  The 
mind  is  worked  up  to  the  most  YriltenseTinterest^  wlienliis  brothers 
«tand  before  Josftptt,  who  is  tmkot>wn  to  them.  What  is  the  -Ant 
word  he  utters,  after  he  has  told  them  who  he  is  ^  "  1  am  Joseph 
your  brother  f '  he  stops  not  a  moment  for  an  answer,  but  instantly, 
and  as  acarce  breathing,  enquires,  Does  my  FATHiiR  yet  five  ? 
the  OLt>  MAN,  of  whom  ye  spake  The  aK^htest  alteration  t>f 
Aese  words,  so  delicate  is  Ingh-wrought  sympaSiy,  would  instantly 
"destroy  the  interest. 

One  distinction  seents  to  me  obvious  t  fay  tfdiitions,  and  ibone 
idiiefly  from  art,  a  Msss^e  in  which  aubHme  objects  toccur  may  be 
made  mean,  as  by  CowtBY  and  Biackmore;  tbonsh  the  tJb- 
jects  themselves,  abstractedly,  cannot  be  made  so.  Patnas  may  be^  ' 
eutirely  destroyed  by  bad  tnsatment^  or  even  altering  vrords;  iiut 
I  affirm,  as  wffl  fae  shown  afterwards,  that  no  posmUe  tmOmefU  ^ 
'^cait  make  a  itafly  wipo^cal  imafp  poetical,  nor  any  image  from  ' 
art  as  srtiKme  as  images  from  natnre,  or  manners  as  poetical  : 
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paaaions^  provided  ibe  poet  be  adequate  in  geniqs^as  Milton 
and  Shakespeare  were;  and  that,  therefore.  Pope  can  uever 
be  in  the  same  line  with  these  immortal  poets,  let  his  execution  be 
what  it  may ;  never  equal  to  them  in  sublimity ^  or  mpathos  ;  never 
equally  master  of  our  hearts;  and  though  equalling  in  execution^ 
pro  tanto,  (all  his  works  being  considered,)  never  even  approach^ 
ing  them  in  the  vastneas,  richness,  copiousness,  or  affecting  beau- 
ties, of  their  several  creations* 

I  have  placed,  in  consequence  of  the  consummate  exeaition 
of  his  Eloisa,  and  Rape  of  the  Lock^  Pope  before  Deyden, 
But  if  the  "  Flower  and  the  Leaf  of  Dryden  had  been  original, 
this  exquisite  work  of  fancy  and  execution  would  have  weighed 
down  the  Rape  of  the  Lock ;  but  in  consequence  of  this  unique, 
original,  and  exquisite  performance,  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and 
the  most  finished  and  passionate  Epistle  of  Eloisa,  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  of  the  kind  extant,  I  have  ventured  to  place  Pope 
above  Dryden,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  Dryden's 
Ode.  And  yet,  with  this  printed  and  published  decision,  I  am 
held  up  as  considering  that  he  who  could  write  a  sonnet  to  a  lap- 
dogf  is  a  greater  poet  tiian  Pofe/^  See  a  ptdblicatioa  called  The 
Speculum  f 

Such  is  the  periodical  press  in  the  year  18M ! !  Some  writen, 
having  been  beat  out  of  asserting  that  I  called  ''Pope  no  great 
poet,"  turn  round  and  say,  if  I  allow  his  exquisite  Eloisa  to  be  so 
imthetic,  and  pathos  to  be  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
higher  orders  of  poetry,  why  not  place  him  with  Shake.- 
SPEARE?  Because  '' one  swajlow  does  not  make  a  summer:'' 
and  what  comparison  is  there  between  Eloisa  and  Lear  i 

Virgil's  Georgics  ;  and  whether  what  is  mean,per  se,  can  be 
rendered  poetical  by  any  art  of  the  Poet. 

Mr.  Campbell,  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  professes 
to  call  the  arguments  1  have  examined,  an  answ^  to  me ! !  This 
luminous  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Campbell  has  ''proved"  that  tbe 
most  insignificant  creatures,  swarming  bees,  may,  in  the  hands  of 
Virgil,  become  sublime,  the  whole  poetical  sublimity,  or  beauty, 
depending  upon  the  describer! !  As  he  adduces  the  very  re* 
spectable  authority  of  such  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Knight,  1  shall  be 
more  particular. 

All  creatures  that  fy,  may,  I  think,  as  I  have  before  observed; 
be  generally  pronounced  poetical.  How  exquisitely  has  Spencer 
set  before  us  the  clown  brushing  away  the  flies  on  a  summer  ^v^* 
ning !    It  is  the  air,  the  flowers,  herbs,^  the  broken  hum  in  the  suo- 
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shine,  Aat  make  these  objects  poetical ;  as  the  wild  rocks^the 
daring  flight— the  eye  of  fire — make  the  ^'fultninis  alitem/^  the 
most  poetically  sublime  among  birds. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  birds  become  more  poetical 
according  to  the  places  where  they  chiefly  inhabit,  associated  feel- 
ings, Sec.  Hence,  rock-birds^  sea-birds,  birds  of  the  desert,  are 
poetical;  iu  the  solitary  woodland,  Philomel  sings 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy 
and  Virgil  as  beautifully  describes  the  murmurs  of  the  wild  doYe 
on  the  elm, 

«Ncc  gemere'aeria  cessabit  turtur  ab  ulmo." 

All  these  circumstances  enhance  the  poetical  interest.  The  cuc-^ 
koo  is  dissociated  with  spring ;  the  vulture  with  rocks  and  tem- 
pests ;  the  redbreast  with  the  sacred  associations  of  the  dead, — 

"  The  Redbreast  oft,  at  evening  hours, 

Shall  Jcindiv  lend  its  little  aid. 
With  scattered  moss  and  gathered  flow'rs. 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid.^ 

Wby  is  this  last  picture  so  affecting?. because  it  is  strongly  and  beau- 
tifully connected  with  human  sympathy.  The  observation  leads 
an  infinitude  of  examples,  independent  of  the  flowers,  the  air,  the 
Minshine,  the  beautiful  farms  which  birds  possess.  But  let  m^ 
turn  from  these  poetical  objects  to  a  toad  in  a  garden!  Who  can 
make  a  sublime,  pathetic^  or  beautiful  toad  f  Though  such  an 
object  might  be  in  sympathy  with  certain  characters  that  shall  be 
nameless,  who  can  make  a  toad  poetical?  You  must  connect  with 
it  feelings  of  dislike  and  aversion: 

Sqmt  at  the  ear  iff  Eoe,  familiar  toad.''  Miltok. 

 ^Familiar  toad. 

Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  itself  abroad*''  Pope. 

If  these  images  be  introduced,  it  is  to  excite  aversion;  but  the 
sympathy  with  what  is  great,  or  delightful,  or  beautiful^  is  the 
foundation  of  the  higher  orders  of  poetty. 

ViBoiL  could  not  make  u  harrow  as  poetical  as  a  waterfall,  or 
dignify  that  unpoetical  reptile  which,  in  a  garden,  better  associate! 
itself  with  the  ideas  of  a  cbitic  than  with  poetry,  as  the  Editor  of 
the  Quarterly  Review  has  once  happily  observed,  in  his  answer  tQ 
the  Critical  Review,  on  bis  admirable  translation  of  Juvenal  !! !  • 

To  return  to  the  sublime*'  insects !  If  they  fly,'  they  are  poe- 
tical.  Take  even  the  beetle : 

'  It  is  said  that  I  should  prefer  "  flying  '  with  supreme  dominion  P'  I 
should  prefer  "  sailing  !"for,  if  the  artificer  made  the  saiUp  he  did  not  make 
*«theiiwkii/" 

■  Sec  Gbay's  Progress  of  Poetry. 
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Sare  wkere  the  beetle  wheels  his  drony  flight.''  .Gray. 
*^  Against  the  traveller  borne  in  heedless  hum.*^  OdUm. 
Reptiles  exciting  terror  for  that  rcaton  may  be  nuad^  highly  poe* 
Ikal.    Sqwi  ViROiL-s  Georgic^: 

^  Post^uam  exnsta  palus^  terreaue  ardore  debiscunt, 
ExUit  in  siccani^  et  BaminsmtU  iumini^  torquens 
Ssvit  agris." 

Again, 

^Cum  positis  novas  exuviis  nitidusnuejuventa' 
Volvitur,  aut  catttlos  lectis  aut  ova  retlin(|uens9 
Arduus  ad  solem  et  linguis  micat  ora  trisulcis.'' 

But  no  "  treatment''  can  make  the  bee    sublime  T  ^Poetic  sub- 
limity is  not  its  character,  but  poetic  beauty  is :  and  first,  let  the 
mo^t  sluggish  of  the  Dnnciaa  tribe"  answer,  is  a  bee  a  natural 
or  artificiafohjett  i 

"  ^tgo,  ubi  ver  nada  tudum  catnpotque  ptctettfeSf 
Enmpunt  porik  }  emcarritur;  isther^  %n  aito 
FitumUus,  magmam  mwtit  glomerantur  tnorfom, 
Pr^dpiteique  cadunt,   Non  denuor  dire  grande, 
Nec  ae  eoncussa  tantura  pliiit  ilice  glandU" 

This  is  beauiifulf^nest  ma  gratia  parvis  ; — but  ail  4bepoefts  in 
the  world  cannot  make  the  unagery  sublime*  It  is  beauti/td  by  •a*^ 
lure ;  a  consummate  poet  avails  himself  of  tbat  beauty  :  so  Thbot 

CEITOS, 

liwrSovTO  ^ov^M  xtpt  'iriSaxas  a[t^l  fitXtc^eu, 
And  observe^  in  the  passage  from  the  Oeorgics,  the  images  from 
nature  !   "  Per  sudum — campos  patentes — athere  in  aUo/'  &c. 
See.    From  his  vagrant  labors,  his  life  among  the  fiowers,  in  the 
sunshine  of  spring,  orer  the  fidds,  or  when 

•*  With  early  widg. 
He  mdrmurs  the  folbssomM  trees  among  f 

from  his  airy  hum,  his  rich  colors  in  the  light,  the  bee  ia  pecii- 
liarly  poetical,  and  its  introduction  accompanied  necessarily  wilk 

C>etical  circumstances.  Yiaoix,  therefore,  could  give  a  psatical 
terest  to  be^s,  and  even  t<b  the  snake !  Could  lie  do  so  to  the 
iMttument  ef  ttrt^  employed  more  ^ssptcially  upon  tke  aalgeet  ^af 
tts|ieeBf,*^the  plough,  or  any  of  its  ^n^i/icial  acceaBamar  Jm 
Ae  reader  ace, 

*  Curvi  formain  acdpit  ulcMis  atattit 
HOit  4  itivfe  pedesteoio  proMitusintMslQ, 
Binse  aures,  dtiplici  ^>tantur  demaka  df rso.^ 

Nay,  witk  all  the  poetry  Virgil  haa  tkrown  m  his  sub- 
ject, aad  that  poetiy  froan  nature^  (as  Popb  has  done  in  hii 
Essay  cm  Man,)  the  Georgics  wouMfaave  k>st  their  mofft.unpeaib- 
«ble,charm,.if  he  had  not  sliows  in^  poem  the  l^^dnleia''  as  .ii(eft 
as  the  "pti/cAra,'')by  the  exquisi^  episode  of  Or?beus,  &c. 
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_    ^  Ipse  oavft  9o1aii9  ftgranr  Itaiiidm  Mmeny 

Te,  dulcis  cuiyux,  te  solo  in  littore  secum, 
Te  veniente  die,  te  decedente  caoebat. 
'  TiBenarias  etiam  faum,  adta  ofitia  Ditis, 
£t  caligantem  nigra  formidine  lucum 
Ingressus.''. 

Who  does  not  almost  involuntarily  repeat  the  rest  to 

*^  Heu  non  tua,  palmas ! 
Dixit,  et  ex  oculis  subito,  ceu  fumus  in  auras,*'  &c. 

Need  I  mention,  in  farther  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  such 
tnterspersions  in  such  a  work,  Aristaeus  descending  into  the  Deep 
to  see  his  mother  the  Sea-Njmph — 

Jamque  domiim  niirans  genetricis,  et  bumida  regna, 
Speluncisqne  lacus  clauses,  lucosque  sonantes, 
Ibat,  et,  ingenti  motu  stupefactus  aquarum." 

Who  that  reads  these  passages  cares  one  farthing  about  the  latas 
segeieSy  and  the  plough  ?  and  who  does  not  see  the  art  of  the  poet  ? 
and  who  does  not  know  it  is  these  images  from  nature,  from 
external  nature  and  passions,  that  maice  the  Georgics,  whatever 
thev  may  be  as  a  treatise  on  agriculture,  eternal  as  a  poeM  i 

llie  only  part  of  the  heap  of  blunders  thai  Mr.  Campbell 
has  puffed,  which  has  the  lean  claim  to  any  attentioil  from  a  seir* 
sible  man,  is  that  taken  from  Mr.  Knight;  and  which,  oti  tirtft 
account,  1  have  examhied  with  more  respectful  attention. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

As  what  1  have  stated  in  some  part  of  these  pages  fnight  not  b« 
believed  without  proof,  I  transcribe  literally  two  passages,  om 
from  my  Observations,  and  the  other  from  a  Letter  to  me,  by  which 
the  reader  will  see  the  shifts  to  which  such  opponents  are  re- 
dtrced. 

Passage frommy  Edition  i^Povn. 
''Let  me  not  be  considered  as  thinking  that  THE  StTfiJEtrr 
ALONE  constitutes  poetical  excellency,  the  execution  is  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  at  the  same  time,  for  we  might  i<dl  asleep 
over  the  Creation  of  Blackmore,  but  be  alive  to  the  touches 
of  animation  and  satire  in  Boileau   — Bowles. 

I  am  aware  that  you  affect  to  assign  a  part  of  it  to  execution ! 
Let  me  not,  however,  you  say,  be  considered  as  thinking  that  tbt 
Subject  constitutes  poetical  excellency  !  Here  you  seem  (as  usual) 
to  have  studied  ambiguity  of  expression.'' — Mac  Dtft^ 
If  OT,  page  44. 

The  latter  limb  of  the  sentence,  which  ptkts  the  meaniiiff  out  df 
^iibt^  is  omkted.   A  full  stop  is  put  iti  tte  middle  of  w 
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tence,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  should  appear  ambiguous  ;  and 
dien  I  am  boldly  accused  of  purposed  ambiguity  ! ! !  No  reader 
could  believe  this,  if  he  had  not  seen  it !  and  1  leave  it  to  speak 
for  itself. 

The  whole  of  what  this  logician  has  proved"  is  thus  sum- 
med up : 

I  have  PROVED  that  there  is  nothing  poetical  in  the  works  of 
nature  or  art !  1  have  proved  that  the  objects  you  call  poetical 
have  no  poetry,  abstracted  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  as- 
sociated by  the  poet ;  and  that  where  the  manner  is  not  poetical, 
the  description  will  be  prosaic,  however  richly  it  may  be  sown 
with  your  poetical  images ;  and  that  consequently  in  all  cases  it  is 
the  manner  alone  that  constitutes  poetical  pre-eminence/' — Page 
last. 

The  first  is  not"  proverf,"  nor  can  be  proved"  unless  it  can 
be  proved^'  that  no  one  object  is  more  adapted  to  poetry  than 
another; — adapted  to  poetry,  being  my  definition  of  poetical; 
bearing  the.same  relation  to  poetry  tihat  picturesque  does  to  paint- 
ing. 

To  the  second : — I  refer  my  reader  to  the  example  of  Black- 
more  and  BoiLEAU,  which  this  opponent  has  designedly 
omitted. 

To  the  third  :— I  deny,  if  by  "  treatment  alone'*  it  be  inferred, 
that  the  most  successful  treatmenf'  of  epistles,  or  satires,  places 
a  poet  in  the  same  file  as  the  most  successful  treatment**  of  an 
epic  poem. 

This  is  the  Ic^cian's  own  summary!  the  rest  is  confusion 
worse  confounded,  quibbles,  word-catching,  blunders,  and  fraud,  as 
far  as  I  can  comprehend  him.    He  quotes  the  lines. 
He  who  would  see  Melrose  aright, 
Must  see  it  by  the  ptde  moon-ligJU 

He  quotes  CoLiiiNs's  Ode  to  Fear! I  as  if  he  had  never  heard 
that  tragedy  w^as  founded  on  terror  and  pity,  and  as  if  fear" 
was  not  a  passion ! 

I  here  leave  Mr.  M'Dermot  ! 

Having  given  this  summary  of  the  answer  to  me,  I  will  conclude 
by  giving  a  summary  of  my  principles,  to  which  this  affects  to  be 
an  answer : 

1.  That  there  are  some  objects,  both  in  nature  and  art^  more 
poetical,  that  is,  more  adapted  to  poetry,  than  others. 
,   £.  That  those  most  adapted  will  be  found  among  the  greatest 
objects  in  nature. 

3.  That,  as  in  external  nature  there  exist  objects  more  suscep- 
tible of  poetry  than  others,  from  their  beauty,  picturesque  appear- 
ance, ideas  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  power,  &c.  &c.;  so 


33]  and  others,  an  Pope,  Poetry,  SfC.  S6l 

are  the  higher  passions  of  the  heart,  includiiig  all  tliat  affects  the 
imagination,  more  adapted  to  poetry  than  the  manners  and  habits 
of  any  particular  period. 

4.  That  the  subject,  whether  of  an  epic  poem/  or  tragedy,  or 
moral  epistles,  or  satire,  mqst  be  taken  into  consideration,  before 
the  rank  of  a  poet  in  his  art  can  be  determined,  let  his  esecutioUi 
in  that  rank,  be  ivhat  it  may. 

5.  That,  be  the  subject  what  it  may,  it  must  so  far  depend  on 
the  execution,  tliat  he  who  executes,  as  well  as  possible,  a  poem 
on  any  subject,  would  be  a  better  poet  than  he  would  be,  whose 
subject  was  an  epic,  in  which  the  execution  entirely  failed. 

.  6,  That  if  of  three  poets,  one  had  executed  an  epic  poem,  ano* 
ther  a  tragedy,  and  the  third  a  most  pathetic  epistle,  one  work  of  ex- 
quisite imagination  in  mock-heroic,  with  satires,  &c. ;  and  that 
these  three  poets  had  executed  their  several  descriptions  of  poetry 
with  the  same  perfection,  viz.  an  epic  poem,  a  tragedy,  an  ode  or 
epistle,  or  a  ipock-heroic,  qr  moral  assays,  or  satires ;  that  then, 
those  who  had  so  executed  works  like  Paradise  Lost,  or  dramas  lik^ 
Macbeth,  Othello,  Tempest,  As  you  like  it,  fac,  would,  from  the 
nature  of  the  subjects,  and  equal  execution,  according  to  my  prin- 
ciples, and  the  principles  in  criticism  generally  admitted  and  ac- 
knowledged, be  pronounced  the  greatest  poets;  and,  therefore, 
that  Pope,  with  all  his  execution,  never  could  be  placed  in  the 
same  rank  with  Milton  and  Suakesfeare.V 

These  are  the  deductions  from  my  principles,  which  neither  Lord 
Byron  nor  Mr.  Campbell  have  answered. 

^  So  far  from  depreciating  Pope,  I  believe  I  am  the  only  writer  wbgi 
would  place,  and  who  has  placed,  him  above  DrydenI  As  to  Mr.  M*Dee- 
Wot's  reasonings,  they  appear  to  me  such  as  could  only  be  met  by  ridicule. 
I  should  not,  indeed,  have  said  a  word  that  looked  like  disrespect,  if  he,  as 
well  as  the  Critic  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  had  not  used  the  language  of 
personal  flippancies  towards  me.  But,  in  return  for.  the  kindness  expressed 
by  him,  that,  instructed  by  him,  I  may  remove  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  write  dull  receipts  how  poems  may  be  made  "  (which  I  have  not 
done) ;  I  hope,  under  the  hasty  examination  which  his  Letter  to  me  has 
undergone,  "  he  may  hemove*'  from  the  ranks  of  carping  verbal  hypercri- 
tics,  to  become  a  critic  with  larger  and  more  liberal  views,  to  scorn  disinge- 
nuous perversions,  and  to  use  no  language,  unprovoked,  which  may  be  thought 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  fair  cruic,  a  candid  man,  or  a  libCTal 
scholar. 
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ANSWER 

J  TOA 

WItltER  IN  THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 
kAirtainihg, 

\^rHAX  « IN-DOOR  NATURE IS  AS  POEllCAL  AS  THE  MAONmCENCC 
OF  THE  CIVEATION5 

AUD 

That  exqmsite  DeliueiUioms  of  Manners  eniitle  a  Poei  ra^i 
.  if$  high  in  hi$  Art,  as  exquisite  De/iueations  of  tie  P^ssions^  of 
-  Nature* 


Non  si  te  tlilperiB^  inquaniy 

Barcrit  Hmuob. 


It  will  be  observed,  that  in  Lord  Btrom's  argument  little  was  said  respecllp^ 
the  character  of  Pope  as  a  I'oet ;  it  was  a  mere  literary  discussion,  evi- 
dently in  part  hadinage^hy  Lord  Byron,  to  prove,  in  the  disdatlniiil  lofti- 
ness of  genius,  that  he  could  make  bia^  wntte.  tt  woiild  hardly  fatre 
r«qutr«d  an  answer^  had  not  so  many  unreflecting  (people  deemd  i(t«iii>- 

.  flu|i«e.  In  the  criticism  of  the  Writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  aU 
lious  and  elaborate ;  and  it  is  so  fat  more  difficult  to  answeri  aa   .  ^ 

r  .    ■  ^         .  ,  "  Your  trtie  no-meaning  pozzies  tnore  J^iftn  wit/* 
The  subst^ce  of  the  Answer,  as  far  as  poetical  criticism  is  concerned^  I 
have  here  added,  that  the  reader  may  form  his  opbuoil.       '  ^ 


Dm;  Wavton  bad  declared^  or,  accorditig  to  llie  QuatUrfy 
tteviewer,  bad  the  merit  of  first  declaring^  of  Pope»  that  he 
<did  not  ihmk  hin  at  the  head  of  hia  profestkHi^  and  that  \ik%  9pedes 
iff  poetry  was  not  the  most  excellent  one  of  the  art/' 

'V\An  IS  Warton's  opinion,  and  this  is  mine;  and  this  opinton  I 
have  supported  in  tlie  Principles  of  Poetry;  and  this  opinion  I 
thiilk  I  can  easily  defend  (though  I  believe  that  s q  defined  it  will 
be  generlilly  admitted)  against  Dr.  Joh  nson,  Mr.  Camp»b^lIh«imI 
the  C^arterly  Reviewer.  But  first  for  Dr.  Johmson.  What 
says  the  Doctor  f 

To  circumscribe  poetry  by  a  definition  will  only  show  the 
narrowness  of  the  definer.  If  Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where  is  poetry 
to  be  found  ?**  He  might  as  well  have  said,  If  the  lark  be  not 
a  singing  bird,  where  is  a  singing  bird  to  be  found  Such  is  the 
Doctor  s  logic ! 

Aye !  but  such  a  definer^"  adds  the  critic,    arose  iu  the  dis- 
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ciple  of  Warton,  the  ReV.  W.  L.  Bowles,  who  has  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  this  idle  contrcwersy."  Now,  such  r  definer  did 
not  arise  in  W.  L.  B.  He  was  not  so  absurd  as  to  attempt 
circumscribing^'  poetry  to  one  species,  and  to  that  one  spe- 
ci Es  ALONE  !  He  never  thought,  and  never  implied  he  thought, 
that  Pope  was  not  a  poet,  or  that  any  de6nition  would  exdude 
faini  from  a  most  high  order;  but,  when  vague  claims  were  tuadey  as 
they  now  are,  respecting  his  absolute  supremacy  in  the  art — not  his 
line  of  art — the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles  thought,  and  does  think,  not 
that  Pope  was  not  a  poet,  a  poet  the  most  finished  and  most 
Mcelleht  in  his  order,  but  that  his  order  was  not  the  highest  in 
poetry,  whilst  HoiMrER>andSHAKE8PEAR!E,and  Milton  remain. 

And  he  must  here  also  observe,  that  he  did  not  enter  into  this 
^*  idle  controversy"  voluntarily,  but  was  forced  into  it  by  total 
misrepresentation. 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  other  authority  which  this  critic  ad-* 
vaaces,  namely,  that  of  Mr.  Campbell. 

The  sentence  in  which  the  authority  of  his  name  is  produced  is 
this: 

^*  Mr,  Bowles  opens  his  observations  on  the  poetic  character 
of  Pope,  with  two  regular  propositions:  that  imaoes  drawn 
from  what  is  svBLmE  or  beautiful  in  Nature  are  jhors  po- 
etical dian  images  drawn  from  art ;  and  that  pateions  are  more 
adapted'to  poetry  than  manners/' 

This  is  my  proposition,  which  I  tfaidk  substantially  unanswerable. 
I  had  said  1  was  obliged  to  the  writer  for  being  so  far  fair,  in  this 
one  instance,  as  not  to  leavQ  out  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence ! ! 
But  the  writer  did  not  do  so ;  be  JhJsified  the  passage  on  purpose, 
ieaving  out  artificial  T  Ha  ttbi  erunt  artesl  Nevertheless, 
I  take  it  as  it  is.  This  is  my  position,  and  1  Aink  at  tmanswered 
and  unanswerable. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  shall  re-state  the  grounds  of  my 
opinions. 

^AU  images  dravm  from  what  is  BEATTTiFiTLor  subsume  in 
Ite  woBKS  of  NATURE,  are  more  beautiful  and  sublime  than  any 
images  drawn  from  art,'  and  4faey  are,  therefore,  per  se,  <abstr^t« 
edly,) m^  poetical !  In  like nianner,  those  PASsiONSofthe  human 
heart,  whitb  belong  to  nature  in  general^  are  perse  more  ada||ted 
to  the  higher  species  of  poetry  than  incidentai.  and  transient 
anamiers?' 

1  have  not  Mr.  Campbell's  Specimens  at  hand,  and  as  I  am 
now  answering  the  critic  in  the  Quarterly  Review  who  brings  the 
passage  against  me,  I  must  take  the  words  before  me. 

'  This  is  an  axiom,  not  a  theory.'' 
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"  Mr.  Campbell  judges^  riiat  the  exquisite  description  of 
artificial  objects  and  manners,  is  not  less  characteristic  of 
GENIUS  than  the  description  of  simple  physicql  appearances F 

In  the  first  piace^  Campbell  overlooked  entirely  what  I  had 
made  the  chief  principle  of  poetry,  taking  his  opinions  at  second- 
hand from  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  critic  here  confines 
himself  to  the  Jirst  part  of  my  proposition.  Instead  of  answering 
even  this  part,  he  says,  the  "  exquisite  description"  of  works  of  art 
is  not  less  characteristic  of  genius  than  descriptions  of  simple 
physical  appearances!  Doubtless!  but  one  half,  and  that 
the  most  esiential,  of  ray  proposition  is  entirely  omitted,  and  the 
other  half  mistaken.  Why  not  take  the  plain  words  of  the  two 
propositions,  and  answer    negatur'*  ? 

Vi^ithoui  taikiug  of  *V  exquisite  description"  of  art  as  '^cbarac*- 
teristic  of  genius,"  will  any  one  deny,  that  "  images^  drawn  froo) 
what  is  SUBLIME  or  beautiful  in  the  works  of  nature,  are 
MORE  beautiful  and  sublime  than  any  images  drawn  from  art,  and 
therefore,  per  se^  ahstraetedly ,  more  poetical?"  Will  this 
critic  deny  it  ?  Then,  why  confound  the  proposition,  by  talking  of 
characteristics  of  genius,"  and  that  genius  indefinite  f  Doubt- 
less !  because  Mr.  Campbell  must  define  what  he  means  by 
genius.  Cowley  had  as  much  genius  as  Milton,  but  no(  for 
the  highest  orders  of  poetry. 

I  used  the  words  per  se,  designedly^  to  show  that^  let  works  of 
art  be  as  sublime  or  beautiful  as  they  might,  images  drawn  from 
what  is  SUBLIME  or  beautiful  in  nature,  that  is,  from  die 
great  and  beautiful  works  of  the  Almighty,  are  more  so, and  there* 
(ore  more  poetical,  more  adapted  to  poetry. 

Wliat  would  be  the  most  exquisite  description  pf  Mr.  Camp^ 
bell's  ship,  abstractedly,  as  a  poetical  object,  in  comparison 
with  the  description  of  the  same  ship,  in  conjunction  with  the 
elements  of  nature?  This  I  have  shown;  nor  have  I  said  any 
thing  as  to  the  point  whether  tlie  "  exquisite  description''  of  this 
object  or  of  that  is  most  ehafracteristic  of  genius !''  I  spoke  of 
the  invariable  principles  of  poetry.  An  exquisite''  paintii^  ioa  % 
snuff-box.  may  be,  for  aught  I  have  said  to  the  contrary,  ^baractef* 
istic  of  genius,  so  far  as  exquisite  skill  goes,  in  that  line ;  but  the 
most  exquisite  skill  in  that  line  cannot  make  a  painter  so  eminent 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  higher  orders  of  his  art^  as  the  Cartoons 
conceived  by  the  genius,  and  executed  by  the  band,  of  m 
Kapbael! 

I  turn  from  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Campbei«l  to  my  critic^ 
I  will  show  more  fairness  to  him  than  he  has  shown  to  me»  by 
transcribing,  word  for  word,  not  ^'splitting  sentences," ^he  whole 
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luminous  passage  in  which  he  displays  so  triumphant/^/  his  coit^ 
summate  analytical  powers  of  philosophy  and  criticism. 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  a  theory,  which,  frequently  admitting 
every  thing  the  votary  of  Pope  could  desire,  to  substantiate  the 
high  genius  of  his  master,  yet  terminates  in  excluding  the  poet 
from  *  the  highest  order  of  poets,'  must  involve  some  faUaiy;  and 
this  we  presume  we  have  discovered  in  the  absurd  attempt  to  raise 

*  a  criterion  of  poetical  talents.'  Such  an  artificial  test  is  repugnan| 
to  the  man  of  taste  who  can  take  enlarged  views,  and  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  true  critic.  In  the  contrast  of  human  tempers  and 
habits,  in  the  changes  of  circumstances  in  society,  and  the  conse^ 
quent  mutations  of  tastes,  the  objects  of  poetry  may  be  different  in 
different  periods ;  pre-eminent  genius  obtains  its  purpose  by  its 
adaptation  to  this  eternal  variety;  and  on  this  principle,  if  we 
would  justly  appreciate  the  creative  faculty,  we  cannot  see  why 
Pope  should  not  class,  at  least  in  file,  with  Dante  or  Milton. 
It  is  probable  that  Pope  could  not  have  produced  an  'Infemo,- 
or  a  *  Paradise  Lost,'  for  his  invention  was  elsewhere :  but  it  is 
equally  probable  that  Dantb  and  Milton,  with  their  cast  of 
mind,  could  not  have  so  exquisitely  touched  the  refined  gaiety  of 

*  the  Rape  of  the  Lock/ 

It  has  frequently  been  attempted  to  raise  up  such  arbitrary  stands 
ards  and  such  narrowing  theories  of  art ;  and  these  criterions  and 
'  invariable  principles' have  usually  been  drawn  from  the  habitual  prac- 
tices and  individual  tastes  of  the  framers  ;  they  are  a  sort  of  concealed 
egotism,  a  stratagem  of  self-love.  When  Mr.  Bowles  informs  us 
that  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  poet '  is  to  have  an  eye  attend 
five  to  and  familiar  with'  (for  so  he  strengthens  his  canons  of  criti- 
cism) *  every  external  appearance  of  nature,  every  change  of  season, 
every  variation  of  light  and  shade,  every  rock,  every  tree,  every  leaf, 
every  diversity  of  hue,  &c. ;'  we  all  know  who  the  poet  is  that  Mr. 
Bowles  so  fondly  describes.'    'Here,  Pope,' he  adds,  'from 
infirmities  and  from  physical  causes,  was  particularly  deficient.'  In 
artificial  life,  '  he  perfectly  succeeded ;  how  minute  in  his  de- 
scription when  he  describes  what  he  is  master  of!  for  instance,  the 
game  of  ombre  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. — If  he  had  been  gifted 
with  the  same  powers  of  observing  outward  nature ^  I  have  no 
doubt  he  would  have  exhibited  as  much  accuracy  in  describing 
the  appropriate  beauties  of  the  forest  where  he  lived,  as  be  was 
able  to  describe  in  a  manner  so  novel,  and  in  colors  so  vivid,  a 
game  of  cards.'    It  happened,  however,  that  Pope  preferred  in-- 
door to  out'door  nature ;  but  did  this  require  inferior  skill,  or  less 

'  In  this  passage  I  had  in  view  only  descriptive  poets,  particularly  Thom- 
SOK  and  CowperT  so  that  there  was  no  **  concealed  egotism"  in  the  matter. 
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of  the  creative  Acuity,  than  Mr.  Bowles's  mturel  In  Pope's 
artificiai  life  we  discover  a  great  deal  of  nature ;  and  in  Mr. 
Bowles's  nature:,  or  poetry,  we  find  mnch  that  isartificidl.  On 
this  absurd  principle  of  definition  and  criterion,  Mr.  Words-^ 
WORTH,  who  is  often  by  genius  so  true  a  poet,  is  by  his  theory 
so  mistaken  a  one.    Darwin,  too,  ascertained  that  'the  invaria- 
ble principle  of  poetry/  or,  in  his  own  words,  '  the  essence  of 
poetry,'  was  picture.  This  was  a  convenient  principle  for  one  whose 
solitary  talent  lay  in  the  minute  pencillings  of  his  descriptions ; 
md  the  idea  was  instantly  adopted  as  being  so  consonant  to  nature,^ 
and  to  Alderman  Bo  yd  ell,  that  our  author-painters  now  asserted^ 
that  if  the  excellence  of  a  poem  consisted  in  forming  a  picture^ 
the  more  perfect  poetry  would  be  painting  itself : — in  consequence- 
of  this  ^  invariable  principle  of  poetry,'  Mr.  Sueb,  in  his  brilliant 
'  Rhymes  on  Art,'  declared,  that '  the  narrative  of  an  action*  is  no% 
comparable  to  the  '  action  itself  before  the  eyes ;'  and  Bar^iy  ar- 
dently exclaimed,  '  that  painting  is  poetry  realised  !'    To  detract 
from  what  itself  is  excellent,  by  parallels  with  another  species  of 
excellence,  or  by  trying  it  by  some  arbitrary  criterion,  will  ever  ter« 
minate,  as  here,  in  false  criticism  and  absurd  depreciation."- — Quar^ 
terly  Review. 

1  beg  the  reader  attentively  to  peruse  this  passage,  which  is  so 
luminous,  in  comparison  of  my  mystic  dreams/'  and  which  ex- 
hibits such  powers  of  logical  and  accurate  discrimination.  I  might 
say,  asCniLLiNGwoRTH  did,  when  he  heard  that  Knox,  the  Je- 
suit, was  engaged  in  controversy  against  him. 

Si  Pergama  dextra 
Vefendi  pmenl,  etiam  hac  defensa  videho  ! 

I  I  have  already  set  before  the  reader  the  whole  of  my  positions^ 
which  he  has  garbled.  And  first,  I  would  ask  any  one,  who  compares 
my  general  passage  with  that  in  the  Quarterly,  to  say,  bona  fide, 
which  he  thinks  the  most  obscure  r  Any  one,  in  half  a  moment,  could 
perceive  that,  in  speaking  of  the  execution"  of  a  poem,  1  spoke 
figuratively,  having  taken  the  expressions  "  subject*'  and  "  ex- 
ecution^ metaphorically,  from  the  art  of  paintitig.  I  w31  not  hmiU 
the  reader's  understanding  by  supposing  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  employed  to  define  '^execution.*'  The 
words  are  familiar  to  every  artist,  and  almost.  tO  every  coib- 
mon  reader.  Need  I  say  what  is  the  execution  of  a  poem  ?— 
The  whol^  performance.  The  disposition  ?— The  distributioii 
pf  the  several  parts.  The  contiiast  of  tight  and  8ha<;ie  ?  The 
effect  produced  by  opposing  one  part  to  another.  Kelief,  light 
jand  shade,  contrast,  colors  of  expression,  animation,  8cc.  are 
i^l  taken  figuratively  from  one  and  the  same  art,''  painting,  .and 
are  common  expressions  of  criticism.  See  Johnson,  Poi^fi,  Su:. 
And  now*  to  apply  to  the  logic  before  us * 
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<^It  is  CLEAR  to  u$,  thnt^theorytf  which,  frequently  admitting 
every  thing  the  votary  of  Pop]B  could  desire,  to  substantiate  the 
Ugh  gemus  of  his  master,  yet  terminates  in  excluding  the  poet 
firom  *  the  highest  order  of'  poets/  must  involve  some  fallacy  r 
Which  commencement  seems  to  imply,  that  if  a  poet  is  admitted 
to  be  of  a  very  high  order,  he  must  therefore  necessarily  be  also 
of  the  ^'highest  order  T  But  the  logician's  sagacity  is  not 
lof^  before  it  begius  to  perceive  the  fallacy  T  '^And  tfiis  \ve 
|}|%a«me  w«  have  niscovERBDin  the  absurd  attempt  to  raistb 

A  CRITEBION  OF  POETICAL  TALENTS.'' 

My  ^'criterion"  went  only  to  ascertain  the  rank  in  poetry,  to  * 
which  die  successful  execution  of  an  epic  poem,  a  tragedy,  or  sa- 
tire, severally  entitled  the  authors*   If  Shakespeare  had  writ- 
ten satire,  equal,  in  execution,  as  satire,  even  to  Macbeth,  would 
he  have  been  so  great  a  poet  ?  The  question  answers  itself. 

As  I  have  never  said  any  thing  about  criterion,'*  farther  than 
con(cemed  the  "  execution^*  of  a  poem,  I  presume  the  critic  is  not 
a  jot  nearer  discovering  the  fallacy,  if  fallacy  there  be,  than  be  was 
before ! 

From  the  fallacy,"  which  the  critic  presumes  he  has  discover- 
ed, he  goes  on  rapidly.  Such  an  artificial  test  is  repugnant  to 
the  man  of  taste,  who  can  take  enlarged  views,  and  to  the 
experience  of  the  true  critic  V^— Quarterly  Review. 

The    theory,"  of  which  this    true  critic"  has  found  the 
fallacy f  next  becomes  an     artificial  test ;"  and  now  the  fall^icy*' 
and  ^  artificial  test^'  are  thus  summarily  and  satisfactorily  ptx^ed^ 
by  those  wlio  have    such  enlarged  views !" 


^  In  the  contrast  of  human  tempers  and  habits^  in  the  chaugf$  qf  % 
circumstances  in  society ^  and  the  consequent   mutation  op 
TASTES,  the  OBJECTS  of  poetry  may  be  different  la  dder* 
ent  periods !! Indeed! 

I  marvel,  then,  what  could  have  made  Homer  the  bteknal 
father  of  poetry,  amidst  all  contrast  of  human  tempers  and 
habits^  in  all  changes  of  society,  in  all  mutations  of  taste.  But  we 
must  not  interrupt  the  now  rapidly  running  stream  of  this  frothy 
and  shallow  sophi^ry. 

Contrast  of '^temp#rs  and  habits,  chafiges  of  circumstances  in 
society,  mutation  of  tastes !"  These,  fiot  passions,  imaginations, 
affections,  are  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful  objects  of  poetry, 
and  these  are  dl  changeable,  lis  changes  of  society,  and  mUtatidn  of 

taste,"  operate !  Pre-eminent  genius,"  we  are  told,  ^^attairis  its 
purpose  by  its  adaptation  to  ^*  this  eternal  variety ;"  (the  eterniil  varie- 
ty of  habits,  tastes,  8tc,)and  now  for    quod  erat  demonstrandum 


Reader, 


^  Attentis  auribus  adsta  V* 
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thus,  my  fallacy*'  being  overturned^  the  opposite  principles  beug 
readily  granted — that  the  objects  of  poetry  are  mutable,  not  eternal, 
as  mutable  as  '^habits  and  fashions,**  then  we  jump  to  the  concilia 
sion,  which  thus  instantaneously  follows !  On  this  principle,  if  we 
would  JUSTLY  APPRBCiATE  the  Creative  faculty,  we  can  hot 
see  why  Pope  should  not  class^  at  least  in  file>  with  Dantb  and 
Milton  !" — Quarterly  Review. 

''We  deem  this  matter  well  made.out/'  said'' John  Ae  Samt,*^ 
to  'iMat,**  in  Prior's  witty  fable  of  ''Erie  Robert's  MiceT 
and  if  our  readers  think  it  as  well "  made  out**  by  such  fallacies*' 
a^  diesey  and  such  baseless  arguments,  d  la  bomie  heure  ! 

In  the  mean  time,  not  to  impede  the  career  of  this  ''  true"  cri^ 
tic's  triumph,  let  us  see  what  follows. 

"It  is  PROBABLE  Pope  could  not  have  produced  an  Inferno^ 
or  Paradise  Lost."  (Probably  not:)  "  for  bis  invention  lay  else- 
where:" (undoubtedly,  and  among  subjects  less  poetical  ;  but)  it 
"is  f^tctf%pro&(i6/e  that  Milton  and. Dante  could  not  hiive 
so  exquisitely  touched  the  refined  gaiety  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock!" 
Probably  not ;  but,  Dii  boni !  what  a  discovery !  who  would  have 
surmised,  that  Milton  and  Dante,  with  their  cast  of 
mind,  could  not  so  exquisitely  have  touched  the  refined  gaiety  oi 
the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock  !"  Therefore,  is  Pope  of  "  the  samejile^ 
with  Milton  and  Dante  !"  * 

£ven  for  this  last  thought  the  writer  is  indebted  to  one, 
whose  criticism  he  holds  so  cheap ;  though  1  should  never  have 
ihoogfat  of  applying  the'observation  as  is  here  done,  that,  because 
Milton  could  not  write  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  Pope  could 
not  write  Paradise  Lost,  one  poet  was  in  the  same  file  with  the 
other! 

Merefy  to  show  that  some  great  critics  may  borrow  of  those 
"  whose  principles"  they  affect  to  despise,  I  extract  a  note  to 
Pop b's  Kape  of  the  Lock,,  from  the  last  edition. 

"  This  poem  is  founded,  however,  upon  local  manners^  and  of 
all  poems  of  that  kind  it  is  undoubtedly  far  the  best ;  whether  we 
consider  the  exquisite  tone  of  raillery,  the  musical  sweetness,  8cc* 
of  the  versification,  the  management  of  the  story,  or  the  kind  of 
fancy  and^  airiness  given  to  the  whole :  but  what  entitles  it  to  its 
high  claim  of  peculiar  poetic  excellencies  ? — The  powers  of  ima- 
gination, and  tbe  felicity  of  invention,  displayed  in  adopting^  and 
most  artfully  conducting,  a  machinery  so  fanciful,  so  appropriate^ 
so  novels  and  so  poetical.  The  introduction  of  Disconlj<&c.  as 
machinery  in  the  Lutrin,  is  not  to.be  mentioned  at  the  same  titt»e% 
Such  a  being  as  Discord  will  suit  a  hundred  subjtets ;  but  t^  ele-* 


gant,  the  airy  sylph. 


*  Loose  to  the  wind  whose  airy  gai 
Thin  glittering  textures  of  the  nli 


irments  flew, 
imy  dew. 
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IMbt  in  the  richest  tincture  uf  the  skle^^ 
Where  light  disports,  in  ever  mingling  dyes 

such  a  being  as  this  is  suited  alone  to  the  identical  and  peculiar 
poem  in  which  it  is  employed.  I  will  now  go  a  step  farther  in 
appreciating  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  this  poem ;  and  I  would 
ask  the  question,' — Let  any  other  poet,  Dryden,  Wallbe^ 
Cowley,  or  Gray,  be  assigved  this  subject,  and  thh  machinery : 
could  they  have  produced  a  work  altogether  so  correct  and  beau^ 
tiful,  from  the  same  given  materials  f  L«t  us,  however,  still  remem^ 
ber,  that  this  poem  is  founded  on  local  manners^  and  the  employment 
of  the  sylphs  is  in  artificial  life ;  for  this  reason  the  poem  must 
have  a  secondary  rank,  when  considered  strictly  and  truly  with,  re- 
gard to  its  poetry.  Whether  Pope  would  have  excelled  as  much 
m  loftier  subjects,  of  a  general  nature,  in  the  high  mood  of  Lyci^ 
das,  the  rich  colorings  of  Comus,  and  magnificent  descriptions 
and  sublime  images  of  Paradise  Lost  ?  or  in  painting  the  cbarac* 
ters  and  employments  of  aerial  beings,' 

'  That  tread  the  ouse  of  the  salt  deep. 
Or  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north,' 

ia  another  question.  He  has  not  attempted  it ;  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  have  failed ;  but  to  have  produced  a  poem  infinitely  the 
bii^est  of  its  kind,  and  which  no  other  poet  could  perhaps  alto^ 
gether  have  done  so  well,  is  surely  very  high  praise.  The  excellence 
is  Pope's  own,  the  inferiority  is  in  tlie  subject ;  no  one  under^ 
stood  better  that  excellent  rule  of  Horace, 

*  Suraite  materiein,  &c.'— Bowles's  Pope." 

I  give  this  extract  for  you  to  ponder  on  ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  must 
ask.  Why  do  you  say  1  have  pronounced  the  subjecta**  of  Pope's 
poetry  not  poetical  1?  Why,  in  the  language  of  that  entertaining 
book,  the"  Quarrels  of  Authors,"  perplex  controversy  by  a  sub*. 
TLE  change  of  a  word  ?'  This  art  you  have  studied  with  the 
greatest  success,  as  you  have  so  well  and  so  admirably  -  illus- 
trated it,  (in  another  place  of  this  identical  criticism,  which  will 
be  hereafter  spoken  of)  by  breaking  up  of  a  sentence,"  or  con-^ 
triving  some  absurdity  in  the  shape  of  inference,  to  get  rid  of  it 
in  a  "  MOCK  triumph 

Now  if,  in  this  illustration  of  the    subtle  arts,*'  by  which  con*- 

'  An  example  of  all  these  arts  is  shown  in  this  very  criticism  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  leaving  out  the  word  ''so,*'  which  makes  all  the  difference; 

breaking  up  a  sentence,"  as  is  literally  done,  and  shamefidly,  in  what  is 
said  of  Mr.  Bowles's  want  of  having  "explained  himself,"  when  the  sentence 
which  elucidates  his  meaning  is  entirely  left  out;  and  this  is  done,  by  ^con- 
triving same  absvrdUyy  in  the  shape  of  an  inference,  to  get  rid  of  it  by  a  mock 
triumph  Who  that  observes  these  arts  does  not  instautljr  exclaim.  These 
Utile  weapons,  against  the  laws  of  war,  are  Uuidiausl^  practised  in  this  war 
OF  WORDS ! !— Quarrels  of  Authors,  page  99. 
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troversy  it  perplexed/'  yoa  had  not  l^t  out,  subtilely,  one  small 
word,  consisting  of  two  letters  (so)/  my  meaning  would  not  have 
been  ^*  perjdexed,''  nor  would  such  diskigenuout  modes  of  meeting 
a  question  have  assumed  for  a  moment  the  appearance  of  a  mock 
trittmpb!''  Have  the  goodness  to  insert  the  little  word  ''^/' 
wfakfa  you  thus  subtilely  left  out,  and  you  will  not  do  iiyustice  to 
me  or  the  public ;  for  my  meaning  will  then  be  (to  which  1  adhere, 
Mtwidistanding  all  such  profound  arguments  as  you  have  brought 
against  it)  that  the  '^subjects''  of  satires  are  not  so  pobtical" 
as  those  subjects  which  apf>eai  to  the  imagination  and  passions. 

And  if  this  be  admitted,  it  would  follow,  that  a  poem  might  be 
in  .  its  execution"  (a  word  which,  together  with  "  subject/* 
though  so  dark"  to  this  logician,  I  Imve  taken  from  Pope's 
POSTSCRIPT  to  the  Odyssey !)  complete^  and  yet  not  be  so  poetical 
aaa  qebater  ^'subject,*'  treated  with  powers  of  ^<  execution"  in 
every  respect  equal  to  the  "  subject  !'* 

Then^  it  would  follow  that  the  ^<  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  though, 
in  point  of  its  peculiar  fancy  and  consummate  execution/'  it  be 
the  most  perfect  work  of  the  kind  in  any  language,  might  yet,  in 
point  of  poetry,  remain  for  ever  inferior  to  such  a  poem  as  tlie 
Faradtse  Lost ;  as  much  as  the  beautiful  Befinda/'  surrounded  by 
nrliite-gloved  beaux,  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Tbames,  in  the 
summer  stmsfaine,  and  whilst  the  sails  are  fanned  by  the  winga-of 
aylpiis,  is  a  picture,  though  delightful  and  poetical^  far  less  poetical 
than  that;  token 

The  planets  m  their  stations  Hst'niDg  stood, 

As  TaS  BBICaT  pomp  ASC«ND£D  JUaiLAVT," 

Paradise  LosT« 

You  s^y  toe  presume,  we  Lave  found  the  *  Jciilaaf  of  Mr, 
Bowles's  Meory/'  Without  presuming  at  all,  I  will  point  put 
the  fallacy  of  your^s  in  two  minutes.  It  is  in  confining  the  invari- 
able principles  of  poetry  to  the  criterion**  of  talents,  and  in 
supposiipg  I  ever  conceived  that  manners,"  &c.  might  not  be 
poetical^  when  all  I  said  was,  that  passions  were  more  so. 
, .  No  criterion  of  talents,  as  talents,  were  spoken  of  or  intended. 
1  confined  myself  to  the  "  Principles  of  Poetry/'  reckoning  tha 
more  serious  as  the  more  sublime,  pathetic,  or  Wutiful,  and, 
therefore,  the  most  accordant  to  the  higher  class  of  poetry.  Bat^ 
in  tins  article,  no  discrimination  is  made,  either  from  ignorance  or 
confusion  of  ideas,  between  the  province  of  epic  poetry  and  that 
of  tragedy  or  comedy,  between  poems  or  novels,  I  might  almost 
say  between  verse  and  prose ;  for  if  talents  were  to  be  made  a 
*^  criterion,"  they  would  apply  as  much,  undoubtedly,  to  th^  de* 
scription  of  manners,  as  to  the  pourtraying  of  passions.  Nay,  to 
produce  such  a  poem  as  Hudibras,  or  such  a  history  as  Don 
Quixote,  would  evince  certainly  as  much  talents  as  to  produce  the 
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Fairy  Queens  But  in  u  hich  would  yoa  bok  for 'the  most  essen- 
tial poetry  ?  Whom  would  you  call  the  gteatest  poet  i 

But  the  very  arguin«nt  defeats  itself.  For,  if  fiuctuatinginaii- 
nersmd  habits'*  are  subjects  as  poetical  as  works  of  the  imsgina- 
tlon  and  passions,  the  representation  of  these  manners  and  habits 
can  never  be  perfectly  understood,  or  the  propriety  ,  of  the  repte- 
sentation  felt^  except  during  the  period  in  which  they  prevail.  As 
such  mannen  and  hidnts  fluctuate,  the  representaticm  of  ihem, 
however  interesting  at  the  time,  must  lose  the  greatest  part  of  its 
charm.  Is  this  the  case  with  Homer,  or  Sophocles,  or  Eu- 
ripides, where  the  axetpi^ctroif  irop  never  expires  ?  Is  this  the  case 
with  Theocritus,  whose  xaXa  reftvidi.  Sec.  are  at  this  moment  as 
beautiful  and  fresh  as  when  they  were  first  transcribed  from  Jiving 
nature  f  These  poets  remain,  and  these  will  remain,  whatever 

habits"  or  "  manners"  may  prevail  at  different  periods,  and  what- 
ever generations  may  rise  or  pass  away  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
-  By  the  consent  of  the  critics,  (says  Dr.  Johnson,)  the 
FIRST  praise  of  genius  is  due  to  the  writer  of  an  epic  poem,  as 
it  requires  an  assemblage  of  all  the  powers  which  are  singly  sufli- 
cient  for  any  other  composition.*' 

Now  even  this  great  critic  did  not  take  into  consideration  tke 
^  execution/'  or  performance,  of  the  said  epic;  and^  therefore, 
according  to  his  views,  not  mine,  Blackuore  must  be*  greater 
poet  than  Pope  I  But  this  I  deny ;  and  must  refer  the  reader  to 
what  I  before  bad  written  conceniing  the  subject  and  execution  of 
a     poem."    Whatever  Dr.  Johnson  might  have  thought  of  the 

universal  consent  of  the  critics/*  had  he  lived  to  see  certain 
criticisms  in  the  Review  we  speak  of,  he  would  have  found  some 
radicals  in  their  profession,  who  cared  not  njot  for  this  imiversal 
consent who  confounded  epic,  tragic,  tragicomical,  c^mic, 
elegiac,  ^'  in-door  and  out-of-door'*  nature,  the  province  of 
morals,  novels,  and  farces ;  and  assertt^d  that,  to  the  writer  of 
moral  epistles  and  satireif,  the  first  praise  of  genius  is  due,  quoad 

P>etry,  as  much  as  to  the  writer  of  the  epic ;  and  that,  therefore, 
OPE  may  l>e,  notwithstanding  his  avowed  preference  of  in-door 
nature,  of  the    same  file"  with  Milton  and  Dante  III' 

"This  definition,  I  think,  (pace  dixerkn,)  is  not  quite  accurate ;  for,  in  my 
opinion,  it  would  have  been  more  just  to  have  said,  the  highest  praise  of 
poetry  is  due  to  ihfi  tucceuful  writer  of  an  epie  poem.'' 

Dr.  JoHNSoy  speaks  with  accurate  distinction,  and  with  his  usual  sense 
and  eloquence,  when  he  says,  '^Paradise  Lost  is  a  poem,  with  respect  to  de- 
sign, which  may  claim  the  first  place,  and  with  respect  to  'performance^  the 
second,  among  the  productions  of  the  humari  mind.  His  <  subject*  is  the 
fate  of  worlds,  and  the  r^evolutions  of  heaven  and  earth 
'  ''The  wJl^ect  of  this  poem  is  uahersally  undperpetmUyinter&stxtkgf*  and 
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According  to  this  discovery/'  all  former  critics  may  as  well 
hide  their  diminished  heads,  ancient  and  modern ;  but  this  indeed, 
in  the  language  of  the  Reviewer,  will  <^  be  the  triumph  of 
THE  FUTURE  r  In  the  mean  time.  Homer  will  remain  on  his 
**  throne  of  adamant;"  for  it  must  be  indeed  the  triumph  of 
the  future'^  that  would  place  on  the  same  throne  the  most  poetical 
writer  of  moral  essays  or  satires  the  world  ever  produced. 
.  The  principles  of  poetry,  in  this  sense,  are  invariable  and 

ETERNAL* 

If  the  higher  principles  of  poetry  be  thus  eternal,  it  follows  that 
he  who  exerts  his  talents  on  the  highest  poetical  subject ;  he  who 
sustains  a  flight  equal  to  that  subject ;  who,  in  pursuing  it,  executes, 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the  most  sublime  subject ;  he  who 
thus  conceives  and  executes  such,  and  so  great,  a  subject,  will 
stand  superior  to  him  who  may  have  displayed  as  much  judgment 
and  powers  of  execution  on  a  gayer  and  more  evanescent  theme ; 
and  therefore  Milton,  and  Dante,  and  Homer, and  Shakes- 
peare, must  stand,  in  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  their  art,  supe- 
rior to  Pope. 

An  the  critic  cannot  see  why  Pope  may  not  be  classed  in  the 
same  file  with  Milton  and  Dante,  we  can  only  wonder,  whilst 
he  was  so  animated  with  his  subject,  that  he  had  not  also  put  him 
in  the  same  file  with  Homer  and  Sophocles,  for  he  might  with 
as  much  propriety  have  done  one  as  the  other. 

And  now,  Sir,  one  more  word  about  "  principles  of  poetry." 
Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  art  which  is  not  founded  on  some 
invariable  principles  ?"  There  are  "  invariable  principles  of  paint- 
ing,'' invariable  principles  of  poetry,"  and  let  me  whisper  to  you, 
in  every  honest  mind  invariable  principles  of  criticism,"  two  of 
which  are,  not  to  deal  dishonestly  and  fraudulently  with  the  argu- 
ments of  the  writer  whose  opinion  you  controvert ;  not  to  cut  the 
sentences  in  halves,  and  think  to    reply"  to  them 

"  By  a  fool-born  jest.'' 
There  is  another    invariable  principle"  of  criticism,  which  ought 
to  be  constantly  kept  in  mind.    It  is  this,    not  to  write  on  a  sub* 
ject  till  you  know  a  little  about  it !" 

As  to  my  own  principles  of  poetry,"  sufier  me  to  try  once 
more  to  set  you  a  little  right.  Darwin's  principle  of  tiding  po- 
etry universally  by  painting  is  limited  and  confined  indeed ;  for,  by 
such  a  criterion,  the  highest  part  of  poetiy,  which  relates  to  the 
imagination  and  passions,  must  be  excluded.    But,  with  respect  to 

as  ^  light  and  shade''  is  not  understood  by  my  critic,  any  more  than  sub- 
ject and  execution/' I  ma^  just  mention  some  further  expressions:  '*Ina 
GREAT  work  there  are  vicissitudes  of  lumncm  and  opaque  parts." — Life  of 
Milton. 
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the  principles  you  combat  being  limited  and  confioedy  nothing  was 
ever  so  remote  from  the  truth. 

The  eye  of  the  poet  may  be  truly  said  . to  glance  from 
"  Earth  to  heaven, 
From  heaven  to  earth." 

The  ideal  and  visible  worlds  are  his  province.  In  the  ideal,  beings 
of  imagination^  connected  with  images  of  terror,  power,  glory, 
beauty  ;  such  as  ride  the  storm,"  or  play  in  the  plighted  clouds," 
wake  at  his  bidding.  In  the  visible  world,  objects  and  pictures, 
the  most  magnificent,  or  the  most  lovely  in  the  works  of  Goi>,  are 
before  him, — all  passions,  and  affections,  and  emotions,  and  synoipa* 
thies  of  the  heart,  are  the  great  poet's  peculiar  subjects.'  The 
principles,  then,  I  have  built  on,  when  closely  examined,  will  be 
found  to  be  those  of  LoNGiNusand  Horace;  which  are  derived 
primarily  from  eternal  nature.  'But  works  of  art,  which  can 
only  belong  to  the  "visible  diurnal  sphere/'  are  not  excluded; 
these,  however,  become  poetical,  as  they  associate  more  or  less 
%1'ith  ideas  of  power,  magnificence,  beauty,  all  of  which  have  their 
origin  in  Nature.  Thus,  "  the  aqueducts,  temples,  obelisks,"  of 
which  Milton  has  made  so  fine  a  use,  become  more  poetical,  as 
combined  with  moral  associations  or  picturesque  effect. 

To  these' succeed  high  moral  satire,  habits  and  manners  and  cha- 
racters of  artificial  life,  which  may  be,  in  the  master's  work^  mixed 
and  combined,  almost  ad  injiniimn. 

But  as  poetry  approaches  this  province,  it  necessarily  assumes 
more  the  character  of  wit.  And  to  show  that  this  opinion  will  not 
be  the  "triumph  of  the  future,"  as  this  writer  affectedly 
calls  it,  1  will  quote  only  one  passage  from  that  critic,  who  was  the 
great  sublime  he  drew,  and  who  was,  at  least,  as  true  a  critic  as 
himself : — 

1  have  digressed  thus  far,  for  the  sake  of  showing  as  I  observed 
before,  that  a  decrease  of  the  pathetic  in  great  orators  and  poets  of* 
ten  ends  in  the  moral  kind  of  writing.  Thus  the  Odyssey^ 
furnishing  us  with  rules  of  morality,  drawn  from  that  course  of  life, 
which  the  suitors  lead  in  the  palace  of  Ulysses,  has  in 
some  degree  the  air  of  a  comedy,  where  the  various  manners 
of  men  are  ingeniously  and  faithfully  described."— 
Longinus. 

The  reader  will  see  from  the  sketch  1  have  drawn,  that  the  works ' 
of  art  and  manners  of  men  are  not — they  were  never  thought  of 
being — excluded  from  the  provmce  of  poetry  ;  but  be  they  as 
poetical  us  they  may,  the  greater  passions  are  more  so,  and  I  only 

■  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  I  am  accused  of  confining  all  my  ideas  of  po- 
etry to  external  nature ! 
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oootefid  for  thit;  and  4itl|  therefore,  Popb,  exquts^  as  be 
cannot  be  ranked  in  the  same  file  with  the  poet  of  Macbeth,  Kii^ 
Lear,  or  Paradise  Lost*  As  to  mj  cbfinitioo  being  Hmited;  I 
would  request  to  know  whose  definitions  are  most  limited,  diose 
which  are  bounded  by  the  vastness  of  fa^iren,  or  those  wb^h  are 
confined  to  a  Liondon  square  f 

Now,  I  repeat,  nothing  was  said  by  me  about  a  criterion  %4 
talents  V* — It  is  probably  as  difficult  to  write  a  good  comedy  «s  a 
fine  tragedy — to  paint  a  Falstaff  as  a  Lear.  Popb  found  it  niore 
«hfficult  to  translate  those  parts  of  Homer  which  were  lemt 
poetical;  but  it  is  not  these  that  placed  Homer  on  his  eternal 
throne;  It  may  require,  for  aught  I  know,  as  much  talent  to 
describe  the  ^*  habits  and  manners  of  the  suitors,"  and  their  in- 
door nature but  where  does  the  poetry  (in  the  last  books  of  the 
Odyssey)  lie?  Every  one*  will  instantly  exclaim,  in  the  half-fii- 
mished  dog  that  recognises  his  old  master,  and  dies,  having  sera 
him ;  in  the  affectionate  wife,  bending  over  the  bow  of  her  long* 
lost  husband ;  in  that  husband,  after  so  long  an  absence,  a  fprlora 
alranger  in  his  own  ball,  essaying  and  bending  it ;  in  the  cottage  of 
EumsBus,  &c.  These  are  scenes,  upon  which  the  feelings  rest. — By 
my  theory,"  as  the  critic  calls  it,  which  is  only  common  sense,  no* 
thing  is  excluded.  Pictures,  passions^  Characters,  manners,  habits, 
nwrals,  bave  all  their  places.  But  the  characteristic  difference^  as 
fiur  as  poetry  is  concerned,  is  pointed  out. 

Having  mentioned  the  Odyssey,  and  quoted  what  LoNOiNUa 
has  so  justly  said,  I  may  here  make  somq  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  they  connect  themselves  with  whi^t  has  been  before  Isud 
down. 

The  Odyssey,  indeed,  as  Pope  tridy  says,  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  Iliad.  The  poems  are  totally  different,  but  both  are 
fnasier*piec€S  in  their  kind/'  Nor  i&  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  to  be 
compared  with  the  Paradise  Lost ;  but  when  uncertain  claims  are 
made,  those  works  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  whether 
epic,  tragic,  dramatic,  moral,  or  pathetic,  which  place  thp  poet 
ttiOHBST  in  his  art,'  supposing  the  execution  of  either  equaU 

'  We  may  here  observe  a  roniai  k  of  Pqpe  on  this  passage,  in  his  post- 
script to  the  Odyssey.  Of  Longinus  he  says,  <Uhat  in  his  own  partuMlm' 
tatte^  and  with  respect  to  the  sublime,  he  (Lonoinus)  preferred  the  Iliad,*' 
&c. 

But  Pope  adds  this  particular  diBtinct^en,  that  HoaACE  aives  the  prefer* 
ence  rather  to  the  Odyssey,  in  the  Epistle  to  Lolihts,  and  in  the  Art  of 
Poetry !" 

It  appears  to  me  that  Pope  seemed  to  feel  that  the  criticism  of  Longixus 
on  the  suUime  in  poetry,  and  what  he  said  of  the  inferiority  of  mannert  to  pQ9- 
$i<mtf  touched  his  own  character  as  a  poet,  who  certainly  was  more  distin- 
guished for  painting  ^  manners,"  than  reaching  the  great  sublime  of  Us 
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Association  of  Nature  may  be  variedycombinedi  mixed,  aloiost 
to  ififinitudei  yet  the  basis  be  tbe  same,  as  tO'  poetical  prindpleis^ 
Mrbicb  are  referred  through  all  to  the  source  <^  what  b  sublime^ 
beautiful,  and  pathetic  ;  and  thus,  the  eternal  line  of  poetic  excel* 
knce  will  not  be  defined  by  some  arbitrary  criterion,^'  nor  will 
the  inquiry  terminate  in  fake  criticism  and  absurd  depredation  " 
but  by  unvarying  principles  of  ^<  just  criticism  and  pair  ap^^ 

FBECIATION.'* 

Having  thus  examined  in  return  this  *^  true  criticV  theory,  let 
me  be  indulged  in  comparing  what  be  calls  Mr*  Bowles's  Na* 
ture,"  and  what  I  may  surely  call  his — in-door  Nature. 

•*  Nature,"  he  profoundly  observes,  is  a  critical  term  which 
the  Bowles's  have  been  two  thousand  years  explain i NO 

art ;  and  therefore  he  covertly  brings  in  Horace's  opinion,  which  he  thiakft 
is  in  favor  of  a  poem,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  founded  on  Qiannera» 
But  Horace,  in  what  he  said  of  the  Odyssey,  either  in  the  Epistle  to 
LoHius,  or  in  the  Art  of  Poetry,  had  not  in  view  poetry,  but  morals  only, 
f  n  the  Epistle  to  Loilius,  who  appears  firom  the  text  to  be  a  youtig  man' 
likely  to  be  led  «way  by  his  passions,  he  especially  points  out  the  example 
of  vkiue  and  wudom :  how  Ulysses  avoided  the  cup  of  Circe,  and  turned 
from  the  song  of  the  Syrens  I  Then  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  intemperance 
of  the  tuitortj  Sic.  MQrals  and  not  poetry  were  the  objects  of  this  epistle, 
addressed  to  a  young  man,  who  thus  might  l^am  from  his  oWn  earlv  stu- 
dies, not  so  much  the  lessons  of  taste,  but,  what  he  more  needed,  leguiatien 
of  conduct,  in  the  Art  of  Poetry,  when  Horace  speaks  particularly  of  the 
unassuming  introduction  of  tbe  Odyssey,  in  opposition  to  th^  bombast  style 
which  he  reproves,  he  fixes  the  imagination  directly  on  the  poetical  parts  of 
ihe  Odyssey,  arising  firom  an  humble  beginning,  like  fire  rising  from  smoke, 
•^and  expressly  says  of  Homer,  that  from  hence  he  draws^ 

speciosa  miracula, 
Antiphaten,  Scyllam,  et  cum  Cyclope  Char^bdin.'* 
And  Horace  has  not  left  unrecorded  his  precise  definition  of  poetry,  when 
he  says  so  distinctly,  ' 
Neijue,  si  quis  scribat,  uti  nos, 
.  Sermoni  propiora,  putes  hunc  esse  PoetiOB.' 
Ingenium  cui  sit,  cui  mens  divinior,  atque  os 
Magna  sonaturum,  des  nouiiu^  uujus  honorem/' 
And  he  brings  an  example  mure  particular  still,  that  there  might  never  be 
a  misunderstanding  of  his  meaning  in  appreciating  the  high  rank  of  the 
Father  of  Poetry : 

"  Non,  si  priores  M<eonius  tenet 
Scdes  Humerus,  Pindaricx  latent, 
Ceseque  et  Atciei  minaces, 
Stesichoriaue  graves  Camcenae. 
Nec,  si  quid  ollm  lusit  Anacreon, 
%  Delevit  aetas ;  spirat  adhuc  amor, 

V'ivuntque  commissi  calores 
^liae  fidibus  puellae/' 
Now,  would  any  one  think,  that  because  Horace  gave  the  6rst  place  to 
Homer,  he    {lepreciaiet,*'  or  sought  to  depreciate,  the  exquisite 'beau'ty  Of 
Sappho? 
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Wlio  and  what  the  Bowles's  are;  I  know  as  Kttle,  as  this  ainch* 
^^bckney^  when  he  ^its  down  to  square  tlie  circle/'  knows  of  Na- 
ttfre  ;  but  this  I  am  sure,  the  family  of  the  Bowles's  are  honored 
by  the  remark,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  considered  lovers  of  the 
great  prototype  of  all  that  is  sublime  or  beautiful  in  art. 

Ifany  explanation"  were  necessary,  the  Bowles's  need  not  be 
consulted,  when  even  in  criticisiYi  the  expressive  language  was  at 
hand,  from  authority  that  will  not  be  doubted : 

First,  follow  Nature,  and  your  judgment  frame  , 

By  her  just  ^aodard,  which  is  still  the  same. 

Unerrimg  Nature,  still  divii^ely  bri|[;ht, 

One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light, 

Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart, 

At  once  the  source,  and  ekd,  and  test,  (it  art  !  !*' 

Ettay  on  Critidtm, 

This  general  opinion,  thu^  admirably  and  elegantly  expressed,  will 
be  quite  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  what  1  have  laid  down,  even  if 
It  should  not  be  so  clear  as  I  wish  to  make  it ;  and  if  the  Bowles's 
have  been  for  two  thousand  years  ringing  chimes  and  changes  on 
the  term  Nature,"  they  may  well  imagine  that  some  few  others 
may  indeed  hope  to  succeed  in  their  "Javorite  studies  of  squaring 
the  circle,*'  before  they  can  comprehend  it — certainly  they  mus^ 
look  beyond  that  "  Nature"  which  is  bounded  by  four  walls!" 
and  which,  blind  to  the  magnificence  of  the  Creation,  they  faceti- 
ously designate  as  In-door  Natui*e,"  and  think  a  poet,  who  pre^ 
furred  this  Nature,  to  be  in  the  same  file  with  Homer,  and 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and  Dante  ! 

Turning  from  a  critic  of  this  description,  1  would  here  address 
some  particular  observations  to  the  reader. 

Mr.  Campbell  made  an  unfortunate  appeal  to  Milton, 
with  respect  to  his  having,  in  his  sublimest  parts  of  Paradise  I^os^ 
1  drawn  images  Jiom  art.  I  hope  to  be  excused,  if,  in  speaking  on 
this  point,  I  examine  somewhat  more  closely  Milton's  examples 
in  general. 

There  are  some  passages  which,  without  considering  die  cause, 
strike  almost  every  reader  with  a  kind  of  mstinctive  and  involun- 
tary dislike.  Some  of  these  passages  will  perhaps  instantly  occur. 
Who  does  not  draw  back  with  peculiar  distaste  from  those  passages 
where  the  Satanic  army  bring  their  great  guns  charged  with  the 
gunpowder  i  Why  is  this  ?  Because  an  ipiage  of  art  is  brought  too 
close,  and  too  immediately  and  distinctly  to  our  view !  The  same 
may  be  said,  when  the  Creator  applies  the  golden  compasses^  to 
mark  the  orb  of  the  world !  The  image  is  taken  from  art,  and 
brought  too  distinctly  into  our  view !  The  same  may  be  said,  when 
PeaUi  and  Sin  build  a  *'  bridge"  from  Hell  to  this  world! 

These  images  from  art  are  all  too  m^nifestljr  and  too  minutely  in 
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eigbtw  But  ibis  is'  DOt  the  laiMie  ii^  geoanil^  where  M^LXO^M.Milro- 
Ottces  images  from  art.  They  are  plaeed  before  us,  if  I  m^y  say 
ao^  by  a  singk  evanescent  toticb^you  are  not  left  to  dwell  on  them 
-—and  most  commbdly  tKime  epithet  is  added,  to  generalise  them 
with  higher  imagery. 

Thus^  if  the  trtimpet  is  nMfnCio4ied,  an  ittdistinel  gMuteur  is  gtt eti 
f&  it  by  the  epithet  ^"^the  auch-anc^bi. /firapef/'  The  meets 
of  tte  hrateii  chariot  are  aliye-^''  The  madding  wheels  of  brsBEtH 
dliahiotb  raged." 

If  Satan  Hfts  his  shield>  it  is  the  roekjf  orb  of  v«st  eirettdife^ 
ll^nce.'^  The  «  sw>wis"  are  fieiy  f  the  shields/' "  two  BRiOtfY 
irt)^s^  tWAt  BtAae  dppoisil)}." 

The  a«Qunet,  gi^fallf  taketi  from  some  msgnifieeni  object  in 
IVstturl^,  subdtkes  what  has  a  too  mechanical  appearance,  and  thii 
lettds  to  eifalt  die  image,  as  Well  as  to  prevent  the  itoaj^atioA 
dWeHbig  too  ttinmely  on  it. 

Gold,  the  most  preeions  stones,  are  often  added  as  epiliheto; 
where  the  naked  image  iVom  art  wattls  exalting :  iti  other  cases,  a 
word  is  joined  for  the  sake  of  taking  off  and  shadowing,  if  I  ma^ 
9tiy  so,  the  too  distinctive  glare  of  an  arti^al  imnge^ 

ft  is  for  want  of  attending  to  this  nice  propriety,  (which  in  Mit« 
TON,  with  die  exception  of  some  passages,  appears  instinctive,) 
that  Cowley  is  generally  so  absurd  in  his  imagery, — as  when  he 
makes  art  and  nature  coachman  and  postiHoOi  8cc. 

If  Cowley  had  nsed  the  image  of  the  angel  unfurling  Satan's 
standard  from  the  ^  stt^r  be  would,  probably,  have  minutely  des- 
cribed it.  MiLTON  scarce  touches  the  image;  but  bow  does  he 
instantly  exalt  it,  by  associating  it  with  the  most  striking,  and  awful 
image  Arom  nature !  . 

a  Cherub  taU» 
Who.  forthwith,  Uom  the  fUtterin^  staff  unfurPd 
The  Jmptrial  ensigo,  which,  full  high  advanced. 
Shone,  fike  a  meteor,  streaming  to  the  a^iuf.^ 

The  building  of  Pandemoniiun  is  associated  imth  ideas  of  super- 
oarthfy  roWEB^   When  in  rises 

^  Im,  AW  Exif ▲LA.Tion,  to  ^  sound 
Of  dideet  synphomes,^' 

every  thing  accords  with  the  ideas  of  immense  size  and  grandeur. 

Is  not  diis  in  some  measure  destroyed,,  when  Milton  speaks 
more  minutely  of  piasters,  and  Doric  pillars^  and  architraves,  and 
cornice,  and  frieze  \  And  how  repulsive  is  the  image  (it  is  to  me) 
of  Belial  himself  digging  oot  the  gold>  pounding  the  ore,  and  scum- 
smigllie  dnoiss;  and  the  nosiieof  the  sound  board,"  and  rum  of 
yipei  of  the  organt 
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'  One  hniig^  is  pecuikir,  and  very  sublime^  in  the  use  of  to  imagi 
ri)^awn  from  art,  wher^  Satan 

above  the  re»t. 
In  shape  aiid  gesture  proudly  eminent. 

Stood,  LIRE  A  TOW'r." 

Here  is  an  instant  image  of  immoveable  strength;  but  if  the 
tower  "  had  been  particularised,  by  one  stroke  introducing  battle- 
ments, pinnacles,  corbels,  8cc.  the  image  would  have  lost  so  much 
grandeur;  but  *^  stood,  like  a  tower,*'  at  once  conveys  a  distinct 
idea  of  stately  and  immoveable  strength,  by  a  single  word ;  and  it 
may  here  be  observed,  having  spoken  of  the  ^'  sounding4>oard  "  o£ 
an  organ,  that  almost  all  musical  imtrumenUy  as  soundings  (not 
other wfse,)  are  poetical.    Why  ?  Because  the  sound  instantly  as- 
similates itself  with  some  kindred  feeling  or  passion — as  the  flute 
with  tenderjness,  the  viol  with  sprightliness,  the  trumpet  with  heroic 
animation.    Scott,  of  Am  well,  has  made  a  fine  and  original  uae 
of  the  drum  by  the  association  of  sadness  and  pity~ 
I  hate  that  drum's  discordant  sound, 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round.'' 

The  late  Mrs.  Sheridan  has  given  to  the  sound  ^'  of  (he  vioUn" 
a  poetical  feeHng,  which  is  as  new  as  beautiful  and  a£fecting,  where 
she  speaks  of  her  brother,  bringing  forth  those  tones  that  live  bt^ 
yonid  the  touch  ! 

Ah !  who,  like  him,  can  teach  the  liquid  notes. 
So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  eloquently  clear, 
To  LIVE  BEYOND  THE  TOUCH,  and  gently  float 
In  dying  modulations  on  the  ear  ^ 

But  let  us  look  a  little  farther  abroad^ 

Take  any  work  of  art,  how  little^  considered  as  a  work  of  art, 
can  you  make  it  poetical,  without  adjimcts  from  Nature ! 

Take  useful  or  decorative  architecture,  statuary,  pictures,  carv- 
ings, music,  bridges,  aqueducts,  canals,  &c. 

Take  an  elegant  mansion,  or  an  old  abbey  : — It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  say  which,  as  an  object,  is  most  poetical.  Undoubtedly 
that  which  is  rendered  more  interesting  by  various  moral  associ- 
ations and  picturesque  beauty.  Time,  that  leans  on  the  reft  bat- 
tlements, brings  with  it  a  thousand  associations  of  sublimity  and  me- 
lancholy. These  are  most  poetically  affecting!  Even  external 
adventitious  circumstances  of  Nature  make  the  picture  more  pe- 
culiarly and  intensely  interesting  : 

Scarce  a  sickly  straggling  flower 
Decks  ihe  rough  castle's  rifted  tower.**— Wa.rtoh. 
"  He,  who  would  see  Melrose  aright, 
Must  see  it  hy  the  pale  moonlight'* — Scott. 
But,  one  of  the  finest  pictures  of  tnodem  poetry,  wh^e  Naif  r 
makes  the  works  of  art  90  much  more  effectually  poetical,  it  to  be 
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found  ^in  the  Gladiator  dying  in  the  CoUseuoiy  whp  r^embjsrf, 
as  he  dies,  ^'  the  scenes  of  his  infancy^  the  hut  pf  bis  mothf  on  tli^ 
banks  of  the  Danube." 

aee  befpreme  the  GUdiator  lie: 
He  leans  upon  his  hand  his  manly  brow; 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony  : 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low ; 
And  from  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
Prom  the  sad  :Mi8h,  fall  heavy,  ope  by  one, 
Like  the  first  drops  of  a  thunder-sliower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him.— He  is  gone 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  sound  which  haird  the  wretch 
who  won. 

He  heard  it^  but  he  heeded  not*   His  eyes 
Were  with  his. heart,  and.  that  was  far  away : 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize ; 
^  But.  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 

There  were  his  yoiing  barbarians  all  at  play, 
There  was  their  Dat^ian  mother.   He,  their  sire, 

i  Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  i . 

t  All  tills  rush'd  with  h^s  bjood.   $hall  he  expire, 
And  unaveng'd  ?  Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire."^ 

In  the Faithful  Shepherdess''  of  Beaumont  and  Flbichbr 
are  two  similes^  immediately ,  succeeding  each  other,  one  from 
a  beautiful  image  in  nature,  the  other  from  a  common  one  of 
human  art — 

"  Holy  virgin,  I  will  dance 
Round  about  these  woods  as  quick 

As  THE  BREAKING  LI6HT,and  pHck 

Down  the  lawns,  and  down  the  vales. 

Faster  than  the  wind-mill  sails 
It  is  the     sails  careering  in  .  the  wind''   that,  gives  such  pQetical 
effect  to  the  last  image.  .How  eitquisite  is  a  picture  from  U)e. 
finest  poem  of  the  present  age — 

"  It  was  the  hour 
Of  vespers,  but  no  vesper-bell  was  heard. 
Nor  other  sound,  than  of  the  passing  stream. 
Or  storkf  who^Jlapping  with  wide  wing  the  dir. 
Sought  htr  broad  nest  upon  the  silent  ioaper."— Sodthet. 
:  A  clocks  as  a  work  of  art,  is  not  very  poetical;  but  its  sound 
at  night  is  poetical  in  the  highest  degree :  more  so  when  asisociated 
with  moral  feelings — :the  time  past— the  time  perpetually  going  on 
— Why  is  this?   Because  we  hear  the  sound — 
As  if  an  angel  spoke." 
A  striking  circumstance  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  Wilson's 
City  of  the  Plague.    The  clock  is  motionless !  There  is  no  poetry 
in  this  circumstance,  abstractedly ;  but  how  deeply,  how  affect- 
itigly,  is  it  rendered  poetry,  when  the  circumstance  that  has  caused 
'   '  >  This  has  been  already  spoken  of. 
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it  to  cease  is  takefi  into  co^sideratiofi,  ap^  is^t-to  be  the  gtrongesf 
proof  of  the  deadi  and  silence  of  a  niuItitu<j^ous  t^ty  almost  de^ 
▼astated! 

This  point  is  so  cert^^lly  so  etear,  tfuit^  i  ^t  dopost  lessened  m 
self-estimation^  that  ijt  sihould  9ppe$r  peQesfary  tp  brin^  any  proof 
of  what  ninety-nin^  |n^p  jin^hundire^f  of  (c;^i|W^qi;i  SfW^^  and  taste^ 
acknowledge  and  fed. 

Hie  two  ^^tast  works  ^f  art  that  are  introdueed  in  ancient 

I)oetry  are  die  carved i^iif^  inTH^pCRiTUS^  anddie  shield  of  Achil- 
es  in  ]E|oi4£^,  Bat  faoii^  U  the  de^riptipn  of  ,th^8e  jivorks  of  art 
rendered  more  peculiarly  poetical,  by  animatipg  tbeoi^^by  making 
the  objects  represented  in  them  Uffg,  mifA  h^mV9i^^  a^  if  a  part  of 
Nature !  The  4^d  carving  is  not  remembered,  when  we  see  the 
old  fisher,  with  his  swelling  muscles,  near  the  j^ray  rock,  not  on 
the  cup,  but  as  in  jt^p  yqry  Ifm^dscap^s  of  JNTa^re.  It  is  the  same  in 
the  shield  :  t)^  m(^ti(»h  SHP,  W90Jh  ,q9PfCOur8e  of  ci- 
tizens, the  shepherds,  &c«  all  are  represented,  »ot  m  in  dead  art, 
but  as  Ijying  and  moving.  And  it  is  this  necessity  of  losing  as 
much  as  pp^s^ible  the  idea  of  the  work  oiP  art^  and  fixing  the  eye 
and  thought  pn  the  works  of  Nature  herself,  wiiich  ^ve  the  eiily 
interesting  and  most  poetical  charm. 

This  position  has  been  disputed  in  two  litenyry^  joimialiB,  to 
which  we  have  been  taught  to  look  for  sound  principles  of  orideajf* 
investigation. 

The  first,  the  Edinbujrglj  H^eyiem  ^yr  ^flipjitis  yfk^  it  at  first  did 
not:  at  least,  in  th^  review  of  ^pi|$iniens,  it  is 

said, 

*^  Tbej  incline  to  my  opinion  T'  I  have  no  doubt,  the  moie  dic^ 
think  of  it,  or  the  more  Mr,  Jeffrey  thinka  of  i^  the  mora 

be  inclined  to  admit  it.  I  have  ^th^  mme  €|>inion  of  thq  SMct 
intelligent  writers  of  the  Quarterly  Revie^,  and  indeed  of  every 
one,  except  that  "  ij^nfortup^te  wignt"  who  was  pierm^ted  to  "  fret 
his  hour  upon  th^  st^g^/'  tcf  t^llf^  ^ucb  str^ng^  p^i^sense  about 
"  In-door  Nature ! 

this  gentteman  I  shull  now  point  out,  by  way  of  apology  (or 
representations  that  may  be  to  him  as  dark  as  Muggleloiqan  dfQ^s^ 
90mi^  it^ages  both  from  Art  and  Nature,  which  himself  wiyf 
estimate. 

Cowley  calls  Nature  zpo^Udoii,  andilrr#  a  coachman: 
f  Let  tbepotUlionf  vatvm^,  moust,  %a41^| 

Co.wiEY,  wblo^  "  language  of  the.  b$«A"      s(ilj(  loi^  npt>¥^ 
finding  tke«9  v^gam^,  99909^  ^ei^y  fpnd  of,  ^f^wOr 
^'in-door'*  nature*   Sp  be,  s^>3,  api^akj^ng  9f  the  "bine  8ky,'^it 
would  make  an  admirable  waistcoat  for  an  arch-angel : 
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Wherp  tbp  mQf^t  fvri$htl^  a^tirc  pleased  the  ey^** 
A  rainbow  also  forms  a  most  elegant  scvltI^  fitted^  from  Ihe  s^pm 
ptittm^  with  the  mvm  acifilMnaf  i»it 

Of  a  new  raiobowy  ere  it  fret  and  iade, 
The  cAaicci^l»&^  90T  ouTy  a  scarf  i3  inade.^ 
HoRACB  says, 

^  Naturiv  expeUat  (ittsca»  tamea  iftsqiie  red^Rt 

and  even  here,  in  spite  of  Cqwlbt^s  bed  taste^  Whteh  I  have  no^ 
4oubt  the  critic  will  approve^  Natiire  steps  and  we  haw  onef 
beautiful  image^  "  the  rainbow,  ere  it  frH  and fade  ^ 

To  turn  from  the  poet  to  the  critic.  I  have  no  doubt  Mme  of 
the  images  from  art  here  brought  together,  have  been  much  more 
clear  to  him,  and  much  more  satisfactory,  than  the  dvcantt."  of 
which  our  extracts  from  works  bf  poeliy  were  before  filled. 

Thus^  Art^  the  postilkm,  and  l^ature^  the  coacbman,  and  the 
angel  in  a  new  cloak  of  sky^bl^s,  must  have  been  imagea  ptok 
bably  congenial  to  bis  heart;  and  who  can  feave  tfaeiubgeetMntfaoiil 
endeavouring  to  impress  on  the  imaginatioa,  that  perhaps-  the  most 
sublime  image  of  all  the  works  of  in-door  natwe^''^  iis<  that  kinr 
of  shreds  and  patches/'  who  once,  Ibr  a;  sight  of  ^  ri^l  mture^^ 
liirent  asfer  as  BREKf  !  and  as  this  heroio  p<n*80iiagj»  isy  doab^ 
less,  of  all  imagea  o#  ki-rdoor  KatMr^'-^  the  mo^  adUfane;  M  Hm! 
*^  bh*d^*  which  atteods  him,  though,  not  si»  tublinie  a$^  vmMrnm 
fulminis  atitem^^'  must  be  udmilted,  of  all  images  of  in-^ioor  nalme^ 
t6  be  the  moet^te^^/. 

This  bird,  whieh  m  poetical  beau^  <^  arches  ils  kemif'  moiw 
than  certain  swans,'*  is  vulgarly  called  a  goose ;  and  if  the  terti-* 
bie  be  thought  as  neceiss^ry  fer  this^  po«tica)  aesemUage,  ^  HMr 
yawns  from  benealh, 

Flectere  si  nequeo  iuperof^  JkskeMii§0  mm^lto^l* 

As  I  would  have  the  critical  adteiirer  of  the  atrRi!.iiMB,  ancF 
BBA^TiFUL,  9pd  TEivRiBL£„  of  ''in-door"  nature,  to  be  Me  the* 
LaNGiNUs  of  Pope, 

"  Xhe^F^at  subline  he  dr^s,'* 
|  .i^p50(  not  hpw  f  could  bettei;  please  him^  t^an  by^  comparii^g^ 
hip^  wHli  thsit^iobtem  of  in^'door.  bteauty  attendant  on  its  triumph- 
ant master,  and  generally  described  ''as  hot  as  heavy,"  the  goojsb  f  f 

Q^gWg  th^  reader  to  p^don  thi^.  involuntary,  9S30ciatioiu  X 
must  proceed  to  expose,  not  criticism,  but  that  which  is  w^rse  tnao 
a))Aurdity^^9l^t^r  destitution  of  all  feelings  fkir  and'  bouoraUe  a^  a 
controversialist.  I  must  expose  a  ^ejcies  of  duplicity,  wh^ch  has 
n^.  ^^a^lf  in<the  character  of  him  whom  this  writer  defends^,  and 
whom,  1  fear,  from  the  soreness  which  he  evinces,  wheu  some  ob- 
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vious  parts  of  his  character  are  touched^  he  more  nearly  resembles. 
I  make  die  following  remarks  on  the  criticism  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view with  pain. 

Reader,  in  the  Invariable  Principles  of  Poetry"  this  passage 
occurs : 

Now  I  would  put  to  you  a  few  plain  questions  ;  and  I  would 
beseech  you  not  to  ask  whether  I  mean  this  or  that,  for  I  think  you 
must  now  understand  what  I  do  mean,  1  would  beseech  you  also 
not  to  write  beside  the  question,  but  answer  simply  and  plainly 
whether  you  think  that  the  sylph  of  Pope,  "  trembling  over  the 
frotK  of  a  coffee*cup,'*  be  an  image  as  poetical  as  the  delicate  and 
quaint  Ariel,  who  sings 

"  Where  the  bee  sucks,  ihere  lurk  I  j" 
or  the  elves  of  ShakspearE' — 

Spirits  of  another  sort. 
That  with  the  morning  light  make  sport." 

Whether  you  think  the  description  of  a  game  of  cards  be  as 
poe^tc^i/,  supposing  the  execution  in  the  artists  equal,  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  walk  in  a  forest  ?  Whether  an  age  of  refinement  be  as 
conducive  to  pictures  of  poetry,  as  a  period  less  refined  ?  Whe- 
ther passions,  affections^  &c.,  of  the  human  heart,  be  not  a  higher 
source  of  what  is  pathetic  or  sublime  in  poetry,  than  manners  and 
habits,  or  manners,  that  apply  only  to  artificial  life  i 

If  you  agree  with  me,  it  is  all  1  meant  to  say  ;  if  not,  we  dif- 
lier,  and  always  shall,  oi^  the  principles  of  poetical  criticismJ* 

I  believe  most  sincerely  that  every  reader,  without  exceptioQ^ 
will  understand  my  meaning  in  the  passage,  when  taken  toge- 
ther. 

But  the  critic  in  the  Quarterly  Review  takes  the  first  sentence, 
and  no  more — then  makes  a  poor  and  affected  banter,  that''  Mr. 
Bowles  wants  explaining  Aims^/^/'  when,  but  for  this  his  dishonest 
and  dishonorable  stratagem,  no  one  would  or  could  have  doubted 
his  meaning ! 

This  is  what  a  writer,  who  has  written  "  On  the  Quarrels  of  Au- 
thors," calls  ''breaking  up  a  sentence,*'  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  momentary  "  mock-triumph !"  Are  such  "  arts"  of  criticism, 
well  as  they  seem  to  be  understood,  worthy  a  scholar — a  gentle- 
man ?  worthy  a  publication  as  distinguished  as  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view ? 

Well  might  this  same  writer  say,  "  We  suspect  Mr.  Bowles 
()oes  not  like  criticism !" 

Such  criticism,  connected  with  such  stratagems^  he  "  does  not 
LIKE,''  and  trusts  he  never  shall. 

What  this  "true  critic, of  enlarged  views,*'  idalls^'FASH- 
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loHABLE  CRITICISM,"  IS,  iu  general,  equally  abhorrent  from 
the  principles  of  every  upright  man ;  and,  distinguished  as  .  are  some 
of  the  masterly  and  eloquent  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  as 
far  as  poetry  and  works  of  taste  are  concerned,  the  writers  have  at 
least  evinced  their  sincerity  in  one  respect,  that  is,  to  have  ''no 
pbincipLes'*  at  all !  either  in  ppetry  or  criticism. 

Having  thus  replied  to  what  appears  most  essential  in  the  cri- 
ticism of  the  Quarterly,  I  would  willingly  part  with  my  Reviewer; 
but  a  few  words  more  tiday  be  added  on  his  concluding  observa- 
tions respecting  the  poetical  character  of  him  whose  life  and  wri- 
tings have  caused  these  animadversions. 

It  is  said,  "  In  vain  would  our  populace  of  poets  estrange  them- 
selves from  Pope,  because 

He  stooped  to  truth,  and  moralized  his  song.'' 

Answer.  Where  he  stoop'd  to  truth,  and  moralized  his  song,  his 
province  is  no  longer  that  of  imagination  and  passion  ;  it  is^  and 
it  must  be, ''  truth  and  morals,"  and  not ''  imagination  and  passion," 
the  highest  sources  of  the  terrible,  sublime,  pathetic,  and  beautiful 
in  poetry.  But  who,  *'  among  the  populace  of  poets,"  would  "  es- 
trange" themselves  from  Pope  I  know  not.  He  has  attained  an 
unquestioned,  an  unrivalled  place,  in  his  own  line  of  poetry,  from 
which  1  should  pity  any  one  who  could  wish  or  attempt  to  remove 
bim.  His  excellence  in  his  art  is  unrivalled,  and  I,  for  one,  have 
admitted  that  he  stands  before  every  poet  in  his  line  of  art,  ancient 
or  modem. 

Is  Horace  no  great  poet?  Is  Juvenal  no  great  poet? 
Are  Ovid,  Tibullus,  Catullus,  no  great  poets?  I  have 
already  said,  and  I  must  repeat,  his  Eloisa  stands  as  much  above 
the  elegies  of  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Ovid,  as  his  satires  are 
above  those  of  Juvenal  and  Horace.  Will  the  reader  believe 
I  have  said  this  distinctly  and  unreservedly  before? 

If,  in  looking  over  what  is  remarked  specifically  of  the  Satires, 
I  have  dwelt  too  much  on  his  bitter  tone  of  personal  invective,  it 
was  not  for  want  of  feeling  his  beauties  that  I  did  not  say  more,  but 
because  1  thought^  on  these  points,  it  was  excellence  that  all  admit- 
ted. I  have  endeavoured  to  show  upon  what  principles  his  line  of 
poetry  could  not  be  pronounced  the  most  excellent,  whilst  Homer 
andSHAKSPEARE,  and  Sophocles,  and^EuRiPiDES,live;  and 
to  prevent  that  confusion  which  often  arises  when  we  pronounce  that 
this  poet^  or  that  painter,  is  at  the  head  of  his  art !  But,  1  should 
think  that  not  only  the  populace  of  poets,"  but  all  who  have  any  dis- 
criminating sense  and  taste  ;  who^  whilst  they  know  what  distinguishes 
Milton  and  Dante,  know  also  what  distinguishes  Pope  ;  who 
read  him,  and  recur  to  him,  as  much  as  they  do  who  think  he  is dis- 
paraged,'^ have  admitted,  and  cheerfully  admit,  that  he  carried  his  art 
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to  tie  hfg^kKift  point  of  exteHeiice,  as  ftr  dfe  \m  owo  ezc«Ueiiett|  it 
Ims  own  liiie^  mKis  ecttc^m^ ;  that  all  wlio  went  b^fove^  in  tbit 
line,  never  reaeked^  and  all  wli^  come  afteif  probaUy  never  will 
rtacb^  this  eascelleiioa;  dnl  be  will  stiH  remain  unrivalled  for  ^  the 
eerrectneai  and  deKoai;y  of  bis  taste^  as  well  as  the  vigor  of  bi» 
judgment  that  in  ^'poetkal  expression"  and  versification,  (with 
aome  abatements  in  the  latter^)  be  will  be  sttpeiior,  as  losg^  as 
poetaal  expression  and  exquisite  vtrsification  disting«iis%^is  9pe*- 
cies  of  excellence;  baf  that,  neveribefess^  ''natore/'  not  nia»- 
ners-«^8sion  and  innginiation,  not  '^trudi''  of  naordsl^jM^ill  af- 
ford the  highest  specimens  of  the  works  of  a  gl*etit  poet,  provided 
the  execution  eqnidt  the  sttkject^  in  spite  of  Quarteriy  Reviewers 
and  all  the  family  of  Gilchrists^  or  D'Is«AtL^  i»  the 
world ! 


END  OF  NO  XL. 
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